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REIGN  OF  CHARLES  VI. 


CHAPTER  1. 

1685 — 1712. 

Death  of  the  Emperor  Joseph — Birth  and  Education  of  Charles  VI. — Dilution  of  the 
Austrian  Inheritance  made  by  the  Emperor  Leopold — Charles  proclaimed  King  of  Spain — 
Lands  on  the  Coast  of  Catalonia — Obtains  Possession  if  Barcelona — Besieged  by  the  French — . 
His  spirited  Defence — Relieved  by  the  English  Fleet — His  alternate  Successes  and  Defeats — 
Succeeds  to  the  Austrian  Inheritance  on  the  Death  of  Joseph — Departs  from  Barcelona — 
Elected  Emperor — Arrives  at  Vienna — Pacifies  Hungary. 

ON  the  death  of  Joseph  the  hopes  of  the  House  of  Austria  and  the 
future  destiny  of  Germany  rested  on  Charles,  who  was  the  only 
surviving  male  of  his  illustrious  family.  By  that  event  the  House 
* of  Austria,  Germany,  and  Europe,  were  placed  in  a new  and  critical 
situation.  From  a principle  of  mistaken  policy  the  succession  to  the 
hereditary  dominions  had  never  been  established  according  to  an 
invariable  rule,  it  was  not  clearly  ascertained  whether  the  males 
of  the  collateral  branches  should  be  preferred  to  females  in  the  lineal 
defeent,  and  this  uncertainty  had  occasioned  many  disputes  between 
the  collateral  branches, 
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Chapter  i.  To  obviate  this  evil,  and  to  prevent  future  disputes,  Leopold  had 
]6's5 — 171c.  arranged  the  order  of  succession:  to  Joseph  he  assigned  Hungary  and 
Bohemia,  and  all  the  other  hereditary  dominions ; and  to  Charles  the 
crown  of  Spain,  and  all  the  territories  which  belonged  to  the  Spanish 
inheritance.  Should  Joseph  die  without  issue  male,  the  whole  suc- 
cession was  to  descend  to  Charles,  and  in  case  of  his  death,  under 
similar  circumstances,  the  Austrian  territories  were  to  devolve  on 
the  daughters  of  Joseph  in  preference  to  those  of  Charles.  This  family 
compact  was  signed  by  tlie  two  brothers  in  the  presence  of  Leopold*. 

Joseph  died  without  male  issue;  but  left  two  daughters,  to  whom 
the  natural  affection  of  a father  might  have  prompted  him  to  transmit 
his  dominions  ; yet  his  prudence  and  justice  prevailed  over  the  senti- 
ments of  paternal  affection  : appreciating  the  danger  of  conferring  the 
sceptre  on  his  eldest  daughter,  who  had  not  yet  completed  her  twelfth 
year,  he  confirmed  the  family  compact,  and  consigned  to  his  mother  the 
temporary  administration  of  affairs. 

Charles,  who  now  succeeded  to  the  Austrian  dominions,  was  son  of 
the  emperor  Leopold,  by  his  third  wife  Eleonora  Magdalen,  a princess 
of  Palatine  Newburgh ; he  was  born  in  1G85,  and  educated  in  the  court 
of  his  father,  under  the  direction  of  Anthony  prince  of  Lichtenstein, 
his  governor,  and  Lavigni,  an  ecclesiastic  of  exemplary  morals,  and 
of  profound  and  elegant  learning  f. 

He  was  at  this  juncture  in  Spain,  defending  his  crown  against  his 
competitor  the  duke  of  Anjou,  who  l,ad  assumed  tire  title  of  Philip 
1703.  the  Fifth.  On  the  12th  of  September  1703,  lie  had  been  proclaimed 
king  of  Spain,  at  Vienna,  by  the  title  of  Charles  the  Third;  being  ac- 
knowledged by  the  allied  powers,  he  took  his  departure  on  the  19th,  and 
passing  through  Holland  landed  at  Portsmouth,  where  he  was  received 
by  the  dukes  of  Marlborough  and  Somerset,  and  conducted  by  prince 
Ocorgc  of  Denmark  to  an  interview  with  queen  Anne  at  Windsor.  He 
was  then  in  the  ■eighteenth  year  of  his  age,  and  is  thus  described  by  the 
continuator  of  Unpin : “ The  court  was  very  splendid,  and  much 
“ thronged;  the  queen's  behaviour  towards  him  was  very  noble  and 
* Stnrvios,  tom.  ii.  p.  1412.  | Ibid.  p.  1481. 
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“ obliging.  The  young  king  charmed  all  who  were  present ; he  had  a Chapter  1. 
“ gravity  beyond  his  age,  tempered  with  much  modesty.  His  beha-  1 685—1712. 
“ viour  was  in  all  points  so  exact,  that  there  was  not  a circumstance  in  v— 

“ his  whole  deportment  that  was  liable  to  censure.  He  paid  an  extra- 
" ordinary  respect  to  the  queen,  and  yet  maintained  a due  greatness  in 
" it.  He  had  the  art  of  seeming  well  pleased  with  every  thing,  without 
“ so  much  as  smiling  once,  all  the  while  he  was  at  court,  which  was 
“ only  three  days.  He  spoke  but  little,  and  all  he  said  was  judicious 
“ and  obliging*.” 

In  the  ensuing  year  the  young  monurch  sailed  from  Portsmouth  1704. 
with  a large  fleet,  commanded  by  sir  George  Rookc,  and  a con- 
siderable body  of  land  forces  under  the  duke  of  Schomberg ; but 
being  driven  back  by  a violent  tempest,  did  not  reach  Lisbon  till 
after  the  death  of  the  Infanta  of  Portugal,  to  whom  he  was  betrothed. 

Having  made  several  ineffectual  attempts  on  the  Spanish  coasts, 

Charles  at  length  landed  in  Catalonia,  where  he  had  numerous 
partizans,  at  the  head  of  1 2,000  men,  under  the  command  of  the  brave 
and  eccentric  earl  of  Peterborough,  and  prepared  to  commence  the 
siege  of  Barcelona.  Although  a revolt  had  taken  pluce  among  the 
Catalans,  and  sanguine  hopes  were  entertained  of  immediate  suc- 
cess, yet  the  English  commander  found  the  scene  of  affairs  far  different  * 
from  his  expectations.  “ Instead  of  10,000  men  in  arms,”  to  use  his 
own  words,  “ to  cover  his  binding,  anil  strengthen  bis  camp,  lie  found 
**  only  so  many  higlcrs  and  sutlers  flocking  into  it;  instead  of  a city 
“ in  a weak  condition,  and  ready  to  surrender  upon  the  appearance 
“ of  his  troops,  he  found  an  orderly  garrison,  and  a force  almost  equal 
41  to  his  own  armyt-” 

In  this  hopeless  situation  of  affairs,  it  w as  unanimously  resolved  in 
several  councils  of  war  to  re-embark  the  troops  ; but  this  determination 
was  overruled  by  the  spirited  resolution  of  Charles  to  “ stay  and  die 
**  with  his  brave  Catalans  J.”  The  siege  was  accordingly  commenced, 

• Tindal,  vol.  xv.  p.  56g. 

t An  account  of  the  cart  of  Peterborough’s  conduct  in  Spain,  p.  10. 

t Ibid. 
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the  fort  of  Montjoy  taken  by  storm,  Charles  entered  Barcelona  in 
triumph,  and  was  proclaimed  king.  Catalonia  joyfully  received  her 
new  master;  and  the  kingdoms  of  Arragon  and  Valentia  were  overrun 
by  his  arms.  But  the  party  of  his  rival  Philip  having  regained  the 
ascendency,  a combined  army  of  French  and  Spaniards,  led  by 
Philip  in  person,  and  commanded  by  the  due  de  Noailles,  drove  back 
his  troops,  and  laid  siege  to  Barcelona. 

Charles  resolved  to  stand  by  his  capital,  and  shewed  more  concern 
for  the  security  of  the  place  than  for  the  safety  of  his  own  person. 

On  the  advance  of  the  French  army,  lord  Peterborough,  alarmed  at 
the  danger  of  the  archduke,  threw  seven  or  eight  hundred  men  into 
the  town;  the  garrison  of  Guione,  with  a number  of  miquelets,  also 
forced  their  way  into  the  place ; while  the  English  general  with  2,500 
troops  and  miquelets,  occupied  the  heights  furrounding  the  enemy’s 
camp,  cut  off  their  supplies  of  provisions,  and  even  prevented  all 
correfpondencc  by  land  between  Philip  and  Madrid ; so  that  the  only 
mode  of  communication  was  by  sea  through  Alicant.  With  all  these 
reinforcements,  however,  the  garrison  of  Barcelona  did  not  exceed 
2,500  regular  troops,  including  800  or  900  English,  600  of  whom  de- 
fended the  fort  of  Montjoy. 

The  French  and  Spanish  army,  amounting  to  20,000  men,  commenced 
the  siege  by  attempting  to  storm  the  fort  of  Montjoy;  but  being  re- 
pulsed with  great  slaughter,  proceeded  by  regular  approaches,  and  did 
not  compel  the  garrison  to  surrender  till  after  a siege  of  twenty-two 
days. 

In  consequence  of  this  protracted  defence,  the  troops  in  Barcelona 
were  enabled  to  repair  the  works  of  the  town,  to  remount  the  artil- 
lery, and  prepare  for  the  approaches  of  the  French,  which  were  car- 
ried.on  with  little  skill  and  great  caution.  By  means,  however,  of  their 
formidable  artillery,  the  enemy  in  thirty-five  days  made  two  breaches 
in  the  rampart,  one  of  which  was  practicable,  and  advanced  even  to 
the  covered  way.  The  garrison,  reduced  to  2000  men,  were  wholly  em- 
ployed behind  the  breaches,  while  the  inhabitants  guarded  the  remain- 
der of  the  works. 
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la  this  situation  the  enemy  might  have  carried  the  town  by  assault,  Chapter  K 
l»ad  they  not  been  intimidated  by  the  desperate  resistance  of  the  gar-  ^^5— ■1712. 
rison  of  Montjoy,  and  by  the  loss  of  their  best  engineer,  Lapara,  who 
had  been  killed  in  the  attack  of  that  fort. 

The  resolution  of  Charles  rather  to  be  buried  under  the  ruins  of  his 
capital  than  to  yield,  preserved  Barcelona,  as  the  inhabitants  were  ani- 
mated by  his  presence  and  example,  alone,  to  make  a desperate  resist- 
ance. His  prudent  and  spirited  conduct  on  this  memorable  occa- 
sion is  described  by  Mr.  Walpole,  who  witnessed  the  relief  of  Barce- 
lona: “ The  king's  presence  and  example,  who  frequently  shewed  him- 
self in  places  of  most  danger,  and  made  all  his  family  work  at  a great 
intrenchuient  behind  the  breaches,  gave  life  and  vigour  to  them;  and 
from  the  confession  of  all  his  people,  had  the  king  withdrawn  himself, 
which  many  advised  him  to  do,  they  would  have  surrendered  imme- 
diately.” 

Notwithstanding  his  unshaken  firmness  and  extraordinary  exertions,. 

Charles  was  reduced  to  the  most  desperate  situation,  and  to  use  the 
words  of  Mr.  Walpole,  “ not  a speck  of  blue  appeared  to  give  any  hopes 
of  the  preservation  of  the  town,  nor  even  of  the  king’s  person,  and 
consequently  of  the  whole  Spanish  monarchy.”  On  one  side  the 
besiegers  hourly  threatened  an  assault,  on  the  other  a French  squadron 
erf  28  ships  of  the  line  blocked  up  the  harbour,  while  the  English  fleet, 
on  which  his  deliverance  depended,  was  detained  by  contrary  winds. 

At  length  the  wind  became  favourable,  the  long  expected  succours 
drew  near,  the  French  squadron  quitted  the  harbour,  and  on  the  8th 
of  May  the  English  fleet,  amounting  to  fifty  sail  of  the  line,  with 
a considerable  body  of  land  forces,  anchored  before  the  town. 

The  troops  were  landed  with  the  utmost  expedition,  and  passed' 
great  part  of  the  night  under  arms  behind  the  breaches.  On  the  ensu-  ,u 

ing  morning  the  French  army  broke  up  the  siege,  and  retreated  with 
precipitation,  leaving  their  sick  and  wounded,  great  part  of  their 
artillery,  and  immense  magazines  and  stores.  Their  retreat  Mas  harassed 
by  the  small  but  enterprising  body  under  lord  Peterborough,  and  their 
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Chapter  i.  march  being  overcast  by  a total  eclipse,  the  superstitious  favourers  of 
1 685 — 171?.  the  house  of  Austria  portended  the  eternal  setting  of  the  Bourbon 
sun. 

The  wonderful  spirit  and  activity  of  Charles  which  formed  a striking 
contrast  to  his  natural  phlegm,  subsided  on  the  relief  of  the  place ; he 
wasted  much  time  in  religious  ceremonies,,  and  in  making  a procession 
to  the  shrine  of  the  Holy  Virgin  at  Montserat,  In  answer  to  the 
urgent  remonstrances  of  general  Stanhope,  he  excused  his  delay  by 
alleging  that  his  equipage  was  not  ready;  and  was  not  roused  by  the 
animated  reply  of  the  English  ambassador  : “ Sir,  king  William  entered 
“ London  in  a coach  with  a cloak  bag  behind  it,  and  was  made  king 
“ not  many  weeks  after*.” 

The  deliverance  of  Barcelona  was  followed  by  a series  of  alternate 
successes  and  defeats,  in  which  Charles  twice  entered  Madrid  irf 
triumph,  and  was  twice  compelled  to  retreat ; he  was  at  one  period 
master  of  all  the  eastern  parts  of  Spain,  and  at  another  reduced  to  the 
..single  province  of  Catalonia.  In  the  midst  of  this  struggle  he  espoused 
Elizabeth  Christina,  princess  of  Brunswick  Wolfembuttlef,  and  resided 
at  Barcelona,  hoping  to  realise  his  expectations  on  the  crown  of  Spain 
rather  from  the  astonishing  successes  of  the  allies  in  Germany,  Italy,  and 
Flanders,  than  from  the  efforts  of  his  own  heterogeneous  army,  divided 
among  themselves,  and  led  by  generals  of  different  nations  and  prin- 
ciples, equally  at  variance  with  each  other. 

Aprii  17,  Charles  was  awakened  from  his  dreams  of  visionary  grandeur  by  the 
intelligence  of  his  brother’s  death,  which  secured  to  him  the  whole 


* Mr.  Walpole  to  Mr.  Robert  Walpole, 
Barcelona,  June  23,  N.  S.  1706’. 

The  events  of  this  siege  are  taken  prin- 
ci|wlly  from  lord  Peterborough’s  account. 
— Memo  ires  dc  Noailles,  anno  1706.— 
Mernoires  pourservir  a l'llistoirc  dT.spagne 
sous  le  rogue  de  Philippe  V.  par  le  Marquis 
de  Philippe,  tom.  2.  p.  7 — 25.  — Me- 
moirs of  Lord  Walpole,  p.  5. — Mr.  Wal- 
3 


pole’s  letters  to  his  brother,  from  Barce- 
lona, 1706.  passim. 

t lie  had  offered  his  hand  to  Wilhcliniua 
Carolina,  princess  of  Brunswick  lllanken- 
burgh ; but  from  attachment  to  the  Pro- 
testant religion  she  rejected  his  offer,  mid 
afterwards  espoused  George  the  Second. 
Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  ch.  31. 
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inheritance  of  the  House  of  Austria,  and  opened  the  prospect  of  the 
Imperial  dignity. 

In  consequence  of  the  arrangements  made  by  Joseph,  the  empress 
mother,  as  regent,  assumed  the  reins  of  government,  proclaimed  Charles 
king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  and  archduke  of  Austria,  without  oppo- 
sition, notified  his  accession  to  the  courts  of  Europe,  and  took  every  pre- 
caution in  concert  with  Eugene  to  secure  for  him  the  Imperial  crown. 
From  the  sudden  death  of  Joseph,  the  throne  was  vacant,  and  the 
struggles  for  that  dignity  might  have  occasioned  new  and  dangerous 
convulsions,  had  not  the  most  prudent  and  vigorous  measures  been 
instantly  adopted.  Prince  Eugene  had  reached  Nuremberg  in  his  way 
to  assume  the  command  of  the  army  in  Flanders,  before  he  received  in- 
formation of  the  emperors  death.  He  hastened  to  the  Upper  Rhine, 
and  gained  the  electors  of  Mentz,  Treves,  and  Palatine ; he  then  ro- 
paired  to  the  Hague,  and  after  concerting  the  plan  of  future  opera- 
tions with  the  English  and  Dutch  ministers,  returned  to  Germany, 
gave  an  impulse  to  the  circles  of  the  empire,  and  collected  a con- 
siderable force  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Rhine,  both  from  the  detachments 
of  the  Austrian  troops,  and  from  the  contingents  of  the  German  princes 
and  states.  Having  assumed,  the  command  in  quality  of  general- 
issimo, he  placed  himself  in  a position  to  prevent  the  interference  of 
France,  and  to  awe  the  diet  of  election,  and  dispatched  a messenger  to 
lus  royal  master,  urging  his  instant  presence  in  Germany*. 

Charles  sanctioned  the  proceedings  of  his  mother,  and  enlarged  the 
term  of  her  regency  ; he  intrusted  Eugene  with  full  powers  to  manage, 
his  interests  at  the  approaching  election;  established  a Council, 
under  the  direction  of  his  consort,  for  the  conduct  of  his  affairs  in 
Spain,  and  gave  the  strongest  hopes  of  support  to  his  faithful  subjects 
in  Catalonia.  Embarking  at  Barcelona  on  the  27th  of  September 
he  landed  in  the  vicinity  of  Genoa,  had  a public  interview  with  the 
duke  of  Savoy  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pavia,  and  received  on  his 
arrival  at  Milan,  the  16th  of  October,  the  joyful  tidings  of  his  unani- 
mous election  to  the  Imperial  throne;  after  a short  stay  at  Milan, 


• Wagner  1 listoria  Josephi,  p.  423. 
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■Chapter  i.  where  he  was  congratulated  by  the  Italian  powers,  the  new  emperor 
i(»85 — 1712.  proceeded  through  Inspruck  to  Franckfort,  and  was  crowned  on  the 
-oed  of  December.  In  addition  to  the  usual  titles  of  emperor  and 
;king  of  the  Romans,  and  to  those  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  he  styled 
himself  king  of  Spain,  and  in  proof  of  his  determined  resolution  to 
assert  his  right  to  that  crown,  he  conferred  the  order  of  the  Golden 
Fleece  on  several  of  his  adherents. 

The  election  of  Charles  the  Sixth  formed  a new  epoch  in  the  poli-  . 
•tical  annals  of  Germain'.  Hitherto  the  capitulation  ratified  by  each 
emperor  was  considered  as  a temporary  act,  only  binding  the 
sovereign  who  swore  to  its  observance ; but  the  despotic  proceedings 
of  Leopold  and  Joseph,  in  putting  the  princes  and  electors  to  the  ban 
of  the  empire,  confiscating  their  territories,  and  granting  new  fiefs, 
without  the  consent  of  the  diet,  gave  rise  to  a permanent,  or  as  it  was 
called,  a Perpetual  Capitulation,  to  be  ratified  by  each  succeeding 
emperor,  which  confirmed  the  privileges  of  the  Germanic  body,  limited 
the  authority  of  their  chief,  and  could  not  be  altered  or  enlarged 
except  by  consent  of  the  diet  *. 

By  this  capitulation  the  emperor  was  not  to  assemble  any  diet  or 
council  relating  to  the  affairs  of  the  empire,  without  summoning  all  the 
princes  and  states;  he  was  not  to  wage  war,  conclude  peace,  or 
enter  into  alliances  without  their  consent.  He  was  not  to  put  any 
prince  under  the  ban  of  the  empire  by  his  own  authority  ; not  to  appro- 
priate to  himself,  or  confer  on  his  own  family,  any  confiscated  territory, 
and  he  was  bound  to  restore  the  possessions  of  which  the  members 
of  the  empire  had  been  forcibly  deprived  It  was  also  stipulated 
that  no  election  of  a king  of  the  Romans  should  take  place  during  the 
life  of  the  reigning  emperor,  unless  lie  was  long  absent  from  Germany, 
or  the  infirmities  of  age  rendered  him  unable  to  conduct  the  helm  of 
affairs.  This  instrument  likewise  ratified  the  privilege  of  election  se- 
cured to  the  electors  by  the  golden  bull,  precluded  the  head  of  the 
empire  from  conferring  a vacant  electorate  without  the  consent  of  the 

• Struviiis,  tom.  ii.  p.  1483.  Lamberti,  tom.  vi.  passim.  Pfeffd,  tom.  ii  p.  508. 
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college,  ami  confirmed  to  each  prince  and  state  the  right  of  concluding  Chapter  1. 
separate  alliances,  cither  among  themselves  or  with  foreign  powers, 
which  were  not  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  empire. 

The  ceremony  of  the  coronation  being  concluded,  Charles  hastened 
to  Vienna,  to  take  possession  of  his  hereditary  dominions.  After  a 
residence  of  only  two  months  in  the  capital,  which  was  employed  in  the 
necessary  regulations  at  the  commencement  of  a new  reign,  he  directed  M j 
his  attention  to  Hungary.  He  accordingly  repaired  to  Presburg  to 
receive  the  crown,  to  ratify  the  pacification  of  Zatmar,  which  had  been 
commenced  by  Joseph  and  concluded  by  his  mother,  and  to  ex- 
tinguish those  sparks  of  rebellion,  which  still  remained,  after  two 
centuries  of  intestine  warfare. 

Charles  was  hailed  by  his  subjects  as  the  harbinger  of  approaching 
tranquillity.  Eager  to  conciliate  their  affections  in  the  minutest  as 
well  as  the  most  important  objects,  he  restored  to  the  country  the  in- 
signia of  royalty,  and  after  the  ceremony  of  his  coronation,  deposited 
in  the  hands  of  the  natives  the  crown  of  St.  Stephen,  which  they  re- 
garded with  superstitious  veneration.  In  arranging  aL  the  diet  the 
complicated  and  difficult  questions  of  religion  and  government,  which 
agitated  the  minds  of  all  parties,  in  a country  long  torn  by  intestine 
commotions,  and  among  a people  jealous  of  their  rights  and  privileges, 
he  acted  with  becoming  wisdom  and  due  moderation.  He  rejected 
the  presumptuous  advice  of  those  among  his  counsellors  who  represented 
it  as  beneath  the  dignity  of  an  emperor  and  king  of  Spain  to  submit 
to  limitations  of  his  authority,  and  readily  confirmed  the  immunities, 
both  civil  and  religious,  which  had  been  granted  by  the  pacification 
of  Zatmar.  In  reply  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  catholic  clergy 
against  the  edict  of  toleration,  he  said,  “ although  I approve  your 
zeal,  and  am  ready  to  defend  the  church  of  Rome  at  the  peril  of  my 
life,  yet  justice,  policy,  and  my  own  interest,  require  that  I should  not 
leave  my  protestant  subjects  without  a ray  of  consolation 

From  these  wise  and  moderate  measures  a great  revolution,  highly 
favourable  to  the  house  of  Austria,  took  place  in  the  sentiments  of  the 
• Memoires  tie  Lainberti,  lom.  vii.  p.  56’l. 
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Chapter  i.  Hungarian  nation.  No  longer  oppressed  in  tlieir  liberties,  or  re- 
1685—1712.  strained  from  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  they  became,  from  the 
mostviolent  enemies,  the  most  active  defenders  of  their  sovereign.  From 
this  period  this  spirited  hut  turbulent  people,  who  had  always  unfurled 
the  standard  of  revolt  during  an  Ottoman  war,  not  only  became  the 
barrier  of  the  Austrian  empire  against  Turkish  invasion,  hut  more  than 
once  saved  the  house  of  Austria  from  impending  destruction  on  the 
side  of  Europe ; and  that  blood  which  had  hitherto  discoloured  the 
waters  of  the  Danube  and  the  Save,  in  civil  warfare,  was  shed  in 
defence  of  their  sovereign  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  the  Scheldt,  and 
the  Po*. 

• For  this  early  part  of  the  life  and  reign  1741. — Lambcrti  passim.  Heiss  Ilistoire 
of  Charles  the  Sixth  have  been  coasulled  de  l'empire. — PfefTel  Ilistoire  d’Alleniagne. 
Struvius,  vol.ii.  art.  Charles' VrI. — Schirach’s  Evenemens  remarquablcs  sous  Charles  VI. 
Biographie. — Kaiser’s  Carls  de*  Sechsten.  — Sacy  Ilistoire  Generalede  Hongrie, tom. 
1 Iistoiredcl’empcrcur  Charles  VI.  Amsterd.  ii.  p.  411. 
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1711 — 1714. 


Military  Preparations  o/Thakles— Change  in  the  Sentiments  of  the  Allied  Pavers,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  Accession  to  the  Austrian  Dominions— Desperate  Situation  of  Trance — 

State  of  England— View  of  Queen  Anne— Change  of  the  Ministry— Their  Negotiations 
fbr  Peace— Opposition  of  Charles— Journey  of  Prince  Eugene  to  England— Disgrace 
of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough — Inactive  Campaign  of  17 12 — 7'Ar  Troops  of  England 
nithdravn Negotiation  und  Conclusion  of  the  Peace  of  Utrecht— The  Emperor  conti- 

nues the  IVar—  Campaign  of  1713— Conferences  of  liustadt— Treaties  of  Hast *dt  and 
Baden. 

HAVINGpacificd  Hungary,  Charles  relumed  to  Vienna  to  resume,  chapter  2. 

with  increasing  vigour,  his  military  preparations  for  prosecuting  1^1—^M; 
the  war ; and  the  slate  of  the  enemy  gave  hope  that  the  House  of  Austria 
would  once  more  regain  her  anlient  ascendancy. 

France  itself  exhibited  the  most  striking  scene  of  misery,  desolation, 
and  calamity.  Even  the  very  seasons  seemed  to  war  against  the  monarch 
and  his  people.  The  sudden  vicissitudes  of  weather  destroyed  the 
vines  and  corn  in  the  germ;  every  city  and  every  province  was 
threatened  with  impending  famine;  commerce  and  manufactures,  the 
nerves  of  a nation,  were  almost  annihilated ; the  population  swept 
away  by  the  ravages  of  war.  The  finances,  rapidly  decreasing,  were 
yearly  becoming  more  and  more  unequal  to  support  the  enormous  burdens 
of  the  contest;  the  forcible  circulation  of  fictitious  money,  and  the 
anticipation  of  the  revenues  by  every  species  of  fraud  and  artifice, 
blasted  the  honour  of  the  government  at  home  and  sunk  the  credit  of 
the  nation  abroad;  the  public  sale  of  military  rank,  and  the  prostitution 
4-  c 2 of 
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Chapter  2.  0f  honours,  hitherto  the  venerated  badge  of  merit,  and  other  expedi- 
cnls  the  most  disgraceful  to  a high-spirited  people,  proclaimed  at  once 
the  distresses  of  the  nation  and  the  reduced  situation  of  the  government. 

In  the  midst  of  these  calamities  the  court  was  the  scene  of  intrigues 
and  feuds : the  very  house  of  Louis  was  divided  into  parties ; and  the 
monarch  who,  in  his  prime,  had  awed,  astonished,  and  terrified  his 
contemporaries,  in  his  decline  6unk  in  the  opinion  of  his  subjects,  his 
family,  and  Europe  by  the  indecision  of  his  counsels,  the  failure  of  his 
measures,  the  ill  choice  of  his  ministers,  and  the  effects  of  his  degrad- 
ing connection  with  mudame  de  Maintenon,  his  supposed  mistress  and 
real  wife. 

By  the  disastrous  events  of  five  campaigns,  and  the  three  desperate 
defeats  of  Ramillies,  Oudenardc,  and  Malplaquct,  the  barrier  which 
had  hitherto  defied  all  the  efforts  of  Europe,  was  broken  through ; and 
the  fortresses,  the  result  of  such  art,  cxpence,  and  labour,  di- 
verted, but  could  not  resist,  the  tide  of  war.  The  army,  which  had 
risen  like  the  hydra  from  its  repeated  discomfitures,  and  the  generals 
who  had  exhausted  in  vain  all  the  resources  of  the  military  science,  were 
driven  to  the  last  line  of  the  formidable  frontier.  That  stupendous 
colossus,  which  had  overshadowed  and  overawed  the  world,  was  smitteu 
to  its  foundations;  the  loss  of  a single  battle,  or  the  capture  of  a 
single  fortress,  would  have  opened  a passage  into  the  defenceless  pro- 
vinces of  France,  and  scarcely  left  the  monarch,  who,  for  half  a cen; 
tury,  had  given  law  without  controul,  a place  of  security  even  within 
his  own  capital.  ( 

The  continuance  of  the  same  vigour,  skill,  and  unanimity  for  a single 
campaign  would  have  secured  to  the  allies  all  the  objects  of  the  Grand 
Alliance,  and  all  the  advantages  for  which  they  had  made  such  nume- 
rous sacrifices  and  such  astonishing  exertions.  But  unfortunately  their 
hopes  were  frustrated  by  that  principle  of  dissolution  which  is  inherent 
in  all  great  confederacies;  and  it  is  with  the  deepest  concern  we  reflect,  * 

that  England  was  the  primary  cause  of  this  change,  so  fatal  to 
Europe  and  so  disastrous  to  the  civilized  world. 

i . Although 
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Although  Anne  had  obtuined  a crown  by  the  revolution,  she  was 
invariably  inimical  to  its  principles,  and  adverse  to  the  succession  in  the 
Hanover  line;  and  she  was  affected  with  scruples  of  conscience,  in 
accepting  a throne,  from  which  she  had  seen  her  father  excluded. 
Overborne  by  the  spirit  of  the  nation,  and  dazzled  by  the  splendid 
victories  obtained  over  its  natural  enemy,  she  had  hitherto  supported 
in  public  the  whig  administration,  but  was  secretly  disgusted  by 
the  political  thraldom  in  which  she  was  held  by  her  great  and  power- 
ful ministers,  and  was  still  more  alienated  by  the  caprice  and  insolence 
of  her  former  favourite,  the  duchess  of  Marlborough.  Thus  circum- 
stanced she  transferred  her  confidence  to  Mrs.  Masbam,  a relation  and 
dependent  of  the  duchess,  who  gradually  supplanted  her  benefactress. 
Her  scruples  revived,  and  she  gave  way  to  the  sentiments  of  a flection 
towards  her  brother,  whom  she  had  been  compelled  to  stigmatize  as 
illegitimate.  She  was  desirous  to  restore  a lory  administration,  by 
whose  means  she  hoped  to  set  aside  the  Hanover  line,  and  to  introduce 
her  brother  as  her  successor,  provided  he  would  embrace  the  protestanjt 
religion,  to  which,  notwithstanding  the  bigotry  of  her  family,  she  was 
invariably  and  ardently  attached. 

Mrs.  Masliam,  secretly  inclined  to  the  exiled  family,  and  directed  by 
the  tories,  confirmed  her  mistress  in  these  sentiments,  and  urged  her 
to  shake  off  the  degrading  domination  of  the  whigs.  By  her  mean? 
the  queen  entered  into  a secret  negotiation  with  Harley,  which  ended 
in  the  gradual  dismission  of  the  whig  ministry,  and  the  appointment  of  a 
tory  administration,  of  which  Harley  was  tire  chief.  The  parliament  * 
was  dissolved,  and  the  tories  obtained  a decided  preponderance  in  the 
new  elections.  The  majority  of  the  nation  strongly  favoured  this 
change;  for  notwithstanding  a series  of  wonderful  successes,  the  burdens 
necessary  to  support  the  war  had  rendered  it  unpopular.  Godolphin^j 
and  Marlborough  were  loaded  w ith  calumnious  and  unjust  imputations ; 
the  whigs  were  accused  of  promoting  hostilities  for  their  own  private 
interests,  and  their  downfal  was  hastened  by  the  absurd  impeachment  of 
Sachcverel,  wfho  in  a sermon  had  defended  the  tory  doctrine  of  passive 
obedience. 
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Chapter  2. 
1712—1714. 


Sept.  13. 
1711. 


Oft.  8. 
1711. 


V 


Anne,  as  well  as  the  nation,  looked  with  a more  favourable  eye  towards 
France ; the  new  ministry  intrigued  with  the  court  of  St.  Germaiu ; 
caballed  with  the  jacobitcs,  and  privately  renewed  the  negotiations 
for  peace.  The  party  of  Austria  rapidly  declined ; and  the  death 
of  Joseph  unfortunately  furnished  a plausible  pretext  for  breaking 
the  Grand  Alliance.  The  dangers  arising  from  the  union  of  the  empire, 
Bohemia,  Hungary,  Austria,  and  Spain,  in  the  same  person,  were  exag- 
gerated ; and  the  nation  was  alarmed  with  the  apprehension  of  seeing 
the  exorbitant  power  of  Charles  the  Fifth  revived  in  the  person  of  the 
new  etrfperor.  The  British  Cabinet  made  overtures  to  France,  and 
proposed  to  renew  the  public  conferences  in  conjunction  with  the  Dutch 
at  the  Hague;  but  this  proposal  was  overruled  by  Louis,  who  foresaw 
that  he  could  not  baffle  the  sagacity,  or  evade  the  influence  of  Marlbo- 
rough and  Heinsius,  and  the  negotiations  were  privately  continued  at 
Paris  and  at  London*. 

A relaxation  accordingly  took  place  in  the  prosecution  of  hostilities; 
and  Marlborough,  weakened  by  the  departure  of  Eugene  to  cover 
Frantfort,  confined  his  operations  to  the  capture  of  Bouchain.  On  the 
side  of  Italy  the  attempts  of  the  duke  of  Savoy  to  penetrate  into  France; 
were  defeated  by  marshal  Berwick ; in  Spain  the  imperial  arms  were 
unsuccessful ; and  Philip  circumscribed  the  Austrian  adherents  and  the 
empress  almost  within  the  walls  of  Barcelona. 

* In  this  situation  of  affairs  the  British  ministry  pressed  the  negotiations 
for  peace.  Preliminaries  were  signed  at  London  on  the  feth  of 
October,  by  which  Louis  agreed,  in  general  terms,  to  take  measures  for 
preventing  the  union  of  the  crowns  of  France  and  Spain  on.  the  same 
head,  to  secure  a barrier  in  the  Low  Countries  for  the  States  Gene- 
ral, and  on  the  side  of  the  empire  for  the  House  of  Austria,  and 
to  give  a reasonable  satisfaction  to  the  other  members  of  the  Grand 
Alliance. 

Charles,  aware  of  these  negotiations,  exerted  all  his  efforts  to  prevent 
the  conclusion  of  the  preliminaries,  and  made  warm  representations  in 


Macpherson's  State  Papers,  vol.  ii. — Torcy — Tindal. 
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the  different  courts  of  Europe  against  so  dishonourable  a desertion  of  Chapter  2, 
the  grand  alliance.  He  dispatched  circular  letters  to  the  electors,  ex-  *712— t?14- 
horting  them  to  persist  in  their  engagements,  and  urged  the  States- 
General  to  join  in  his  representations  to  the  queen,  not  to  trust  the  im- 
mortal glory  which  she  had  gained  in  the  war,  and  the  welfare  of  her 
people,  to  the  insincerity  of  French  promises  *.  At  the  same  time 
count  Gallas,  his  minister  in  London,  made  the  strongest  remonstrances 
against  this  breach  of  faith,  and  even  printed  in  the  public  papers  the 
preliminary  articles,  which  had  been  communicated  to  him  in  con- 
fidence, with  a severe  and  violent  comment.  The  queen,  irritated  at 
this  appeal  to  the  people,  and  his  cabals  with  the  whigs,  ordered  him 
to  withdraw  from  England,  though  she  softened  this  mark  of  resentment, 
by  informing  the  emperor  that  she  would  receive  any  other  minister  j\ 

Encouraged  by  the  representations  of  the  Dutch,  and  the  clamours 
of  the  whig  party  in  England,  the  emjieror  dispatched  Eugene  17^. 

to  London,  hoping  either  to  induce  the  queen  to  continue  the 
war,  or  to  rouse  the  spirit  of  the  nation  against  the  peace.  But 
the  presence  of  Eugene  produced  a contrary  effect.  His  friendly 
visits  to  the  duke  of  Marlborough  and  the  leaders  of  the  whigs, 
offended  the  queen  ; and  he  was  charged  by  the  tories  with  forming 
the  most  diabolical  as  well  as  ridiculous  plots  against  the  govern- 
ment Among  other  projects  he  is  said  to  have  proposed  the  assassina- 
tion of  the  earl  of  Oxford,  also  to  set  fire  to  London  in  the  night,  par- 
ticularly to  the  palace,  while,  in  the  midst  of  the  confusion,  the  duke 
of  Marlborough  was  to  head  an  armed  force,  take  possession  of  the 
Tower,  the  Bank,  and  the  Exchequer,  and  seize  the  person  of  the  queen  J. 


• Tindal,  vol.  xvii.  p 413. 
t 'l  indal.  Lord  Bolingbroke’s  Corres- 
pondence, vol  ii.  p.  l+ti. 

t Swift  in  his  four  last  years  of  queen 
Anne  has  not  scrupled  to  detail  these 
fables;  and  Macplicrsou  has  not  blushed  to 
insert  them  in  his  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  531. 
'Flie  respectable  authority  of  Torcy  is  ad- 
duced on  this  occasion ; though  he  himself 
avows  lus  incredulity,  when  he  Bays,  “ si 


“ Ton  en  croyoit  dcs  gens,  peut  etre  mal  in- 
“ formes,"  tom.  iii.  p.  20'S.  In  fact  the 
only  evidence  from  whom  this  charge  was 
derived,  was  Plunket,  a Jacobite  spy,  and 
his  account  is  contained  in  a paper  intitlo 
Jack  Rogers’s  Dream,  in  Macphersou’s  State 
Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  451.  The  ministers 
themselves  gave  no  credit  to  these  reports, 
but  favoured  them  in  order  to  alarm  the 


queen. 
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Chapter  2.  Thus  was  prince  Eugene,  whose  known  character  for  integrity  and 
1712—1714.  honour  ought  to  have  shielded  him  from  such  imputations,  degraded 
into  a leader  of  banditti ; and  so  great  was  the  alarm  and  ferment 
that  he  was  publicly  insulted  by  the  populace.  After  a continuance 
of  three  months,  Eugene  returned  with  the  mortification  of  having 
ja„.  29.  witnessed  the  disgrace  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  the  defeat  of  the 

■*'  *2,  Austrian  party,  and  of  having  failed  in  his  efforts  to  prevent  the  meet- 

ing of  the  congress  of  Utrecht,  which  assembled  early  in  1712. 

The  emperor  was  resolved  to  prosecute  the  war,  although  deserted 
by  England;  and  therefore  dispatched  his  chancellor,  count  Sinzendorf, 
to  Utrecht,  with  a view  to  break  oft',  or  at  least  to  retard  the  nego- 
tiations. Sinzendorf  claimed  the  full  execution  of  the  grand  alliance ; 
demanded  in  the  name  of  his  master,  not  only  the  entire  possession  of 
ihe  Spanish  monarchy,  but  the  restitution  of  all  the  cessions  which  had 
been  made  to  France  by  the  treaties  of  Munster,  Nimeguen,  and 
ftyswic,  and  encouraged  the  ministers  of  the  other  allies  to  advance 
similar  clarims  *.  This  conduct,  indeed,  suspended  the  proceedings  at 
Utrecht,  but  enabled  the  French  to  accelerate  their  private  negotia- 
tions with  the  Court  of  England.  The  business  was  nearly  brought 
to  a conclusion  when  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  heir  apparent  to  the 
French  monarchy,  and  grandson  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  dying  in 
February  1712,  was  soon  afterwards  followed  to  the  grave  by  Jiis  eldest 
son,  the  duke  of  Britanny.  By  these  fatal  events,  the  duke  of  Anjou, 
-the  remaining  son  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  a weak  and  sickly 
infant,  was  next  in  succession  ; and  became  the  only  bar  to  the  union 
of  the  French  and  Spanish  monarchies  under  Philip  the  Fifth,  the 
presumptive  heir.  These  circumstances  gave  a new  turn  to  the  nego- 
tiation, .and  placed  the  English  ministry  in  a critical  situation.  They 
had  relinquished  the  crown  of  Spain  to  Philip,  and  had  now  no  other 
means  of  preventing  the  probable  union  of  France  and  Spain,  than 
by  extorting  the  renunciation  of  Philip  either  to  France  or  Spain. 
Fortunately  the  age  and  infirmities  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  rendered 
Jiiin  equally  desirous  of  peace,  as  he  was  anxious  not  to  leave  his 


* I.iimberii,  tom.  vii.  p.  20.  & seq. 
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kingdom  involved  in  the  calamities  of  a war,  to  a minor  prince.  He  Chapter  ?. 
therefore  acceded  to  the  demands  of  the  British  ministry ; and  after 
much  difficulty  and  opposition,  extorted  the  renunciation  of  Philip 
to  the  crown  of  France. 

Meanwhile  Charles  made  the  most  active  preparations  for  the  pro- 
secution of  hostilities,  and  hoped  to  break  up  the  conferences  at 
Utrecht  by  some  splendid  enterprize  against  the  French  in  the  Nether- 
lands. His  views  were  warmly  seconded  by  the  States,  and  the  other 
allies,  who  were  equally  averse  to  the  terms  of  peace ; early  in 
the  spring,  prince  Eugene  took  the  command  of  the  allied  army,  which 
amounted  to  120,000  men,  and  was  soon  afterwards  joined  by  the  Bri- 
tish forces  under  the  duke  of  Ormond,  who  had  succeeded  the  duke 
of  Marlborough. 

Although  the  duke  of  Ormond  declared  that  he  had  orders  to  co- 
operate with  the  allies,  the  effects  of  the  private  negotiation  between 
England  and  France  were  soon  manifest.  Eugene  having  proposed  to 
attack  the  French  army  under  Viilars,  was  thwarted  by  Ormond,  who 
had  private  orders  neither  to  risk  a battle  or  undertake  a siege. 

Eugene  next  turned  his  attention  to  the  siege  of  Quesnoy,  which  he 
invested,  and  by  urgent  remonstrances  at  length  prevailed  on  Ormond 
to  furnish  a corps  of  the  auxiliaries  in  British  pay  to  cover  his  opera- 
tions. But  when  the  town  was  nearly  compelled  to  surrender,  the 
British  commander  concluded  an  armistice  with  Viilars,  and  commu- 
nicated to  prince  Eugene  his  orders  to  separate  from  the  confederates. 

He  then  prepared  to  march  towards  Dunkirk,  which  had  been  yielded 
to  England  as  a cautionary  deposit. 

The  emperor  and  the  States  made  the  most  urgent  remonstrances 
to  the  queen  against  this  desertion  of  their  cause  ; and  the  discontents 
in  the  army  arose  to  the  most  dangerous  height.  The  duke  of  Ormond 
was  refused  by  the  States  a passage  through  Douay  and  Tournay;  was 
deserted  by  all  the  auxiliary  troops,  except  two  regiments ; and  the  princes 
by  whom  those  troops  were  furnished,  declared  their  resolution  to 
support  their  contingents  one  month,  and  after  that  period  to  share 
the  ex  pence  with  the  States  and  the  emperor.  Ormond  increased  the 
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Chapter  s.  general  indignation  by  seizing  the  towns  of  Ghent  and  Bruges  in  the 
name  of  the  queen  of  England,  and  by  these  measures  gave  the  death 
blow  to  the  grand  alliance.  Notwithstanding,  however,  this  base 
desertion,  the  emperor  and  all  the  other  allies  disdainfully  rejected  a 
suspension  of  arms,  which  was  proposed  by  the  British  plenipotentiaries, 
and  unanimously  determined  to  prosecute  hostilities. 

Eugene,  having  taken  Quesnoy,  invested  Landrecy,  but  the  loss 
of  the  British  forces  was  severely  felt.  Villars  advanced  to  the 
relief  of  the  place,  attacked  a body  of  troops  posted  near  De- 
nain,  under  the  earl  of  Albemarle,  to  cover  the  convoys,  stormed 
their  intrenchments,  and  after  a bloody  conflict,  forced  seventeen  bat- 
talions, with  the  commander  in  chief,  and  all  the  officers,  to  surrender 
prisoners  of  war.  Eugene,  who  was  on  the  oilier  side  of  the  Scheldt, 
advanced  to  support  Albemarle,  but  by  the  breaking  of  the  bridge 
was  unable  to  furnish  any  succour,  and  was  only  a melancholy  witness 
of  this  fatal  catastrophe,  which  compelled  him  to  raise  the  siege. 
This  misfortune  was  the  prelude  to  greater  disasters,  and  was  followed 
by  the  captures  of  Denain,  Marchiennes,  St.  Amand,  Douay,  Quesnoy, 
and  Bouchain 

In  the  course  of  these  events,  the  armistice  between  France  and 
England  was  prolonged,  and  the  duke  of  Savoy  and  the  king  of  Por- 
tugal were  induced  to  desert  the  cause  of  the  emperor.  The  Dutch,  ter- 
rified by  the  progress  of  the  French  arms,  alarmed  by  the  threats  of 
England,  to  conclude  a separate  peace,  and  lured  by  the  favourable 
conditions  of  the  barrier  treaty,  soon  followed  their  example ; and  the 
negotiations  were  carried  on  with  such  earnestness  and  zeal,  that 
treaties  of  peace  between  I ranee  and  all  the  belligerent  powers,  except 
the  emperor,  were  signed  at  Utrecht  on  the  nth  of  April  1713. 
Spain  acceded  to  these  treaties  on  the  isth  of  July  f. 

Louis  the  Fourteenth  acknowledged  the  queen’s  title  to  the  crown 
of  England,  and  the  protestant  succession,  agreed  not  to  allow 
the  pretender  to  reside  in  France,  to  raze  the  fortifications  of 

Vie  du  prince  Eugene.  Tinda).  Schi-  + Dumont — Koch  nbrege  de  1’  Ilistoirc 
racb.  Heinrich.  Meuioires  de  Villars.  des  Trails  de  Pain.  Tindal.  Heiss. 
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Dunkirk,  and  to  cede  Nova  Scotia  or  Acadia,  with  the  exception  of  Chapter  2. 
the  Isle  of  Cape  Breton,  also  Hudson’s  Bay,  Newfoundland,  and  St. 
Christopher’s.  Spain  likewise  yielded  to  England  Gibraltar  and 
Minorca,  and  by  an  engagement  called  the  Assiento  treaty,  granted- 
the  right  of  supplying  the  Spanish  colonies  with  negroes  for  thirty 
years,  which  had  been  before  enjoyed  by  France. 

In  this  treaty  the  great  affair  of  the  succession  to  the  Spanish  domi- 
nions was  regulated  between  England  and  France.  Philip  renounced 
his  right  to  the  succession  of  the  crown  of  France,  which  was  entailed 
on  his  brother  the  duke  of  Berry,  and  afterwards  on  the  duke  of 
Orleans ; and  it  was  stipulated  that  the  two  crowns  should  never  'be 
held  by  the  same  person.  The  right  of  Philip  to  Spain  and  the  Indies 
was  acknowledged,  and  in  failure  of  his  issue,  they  were  to  descend 
to  the  house  of  Savoy.  The  Netherlands,  the  duchy  of  Milan,  and 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  were  assigned  to  the  emperor ; and  Sicily, 
with  the  title  of  king,  to  the  duke  of  Savoy  *. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Netherlands  were  to  remain  in  the  possession 
of  the  United  Provinces;  additional  fortresses  were  ceded  by  France  to 
complete  the  intended  barrier,  and  those  countries  were  to  be  restored 
to  the  house  of  Austria  as  soon  as  the  terms  of  the  barrier  treaty 
should  be  arranged  To  the  empire  the  king  of  France  offered  the 
cession  of  Landau,  the  razure  of  Fort  Louis  on  the  Rhine,  and  thd 
restitution  of  Kehl  and  Brisac ; and  in  return  for  these  concessions, 
the  emperor  was  required  to  restore  to  the  elector  of  Bavaria  and 
the  Italian  princes  the  territories  which  had  been  wrested  from  them 
during  the  war. 

Charles  was  highly  dissatisfied  with  the  terms  imposed  upon  him 
by  France  and  England ; and,  without  consulting  his  own  strength, 
disdainfully  persisted  in  rejecting  all  overtures.  Having  obtained- 
the  co-operation  of  the  empire,  he  determined  to  prosecute  the  war 
alone  against  the  French,  who  had  sustained  during  twelve  years 
the  efforts  of  the  greater  part  of  Europe.  Conscious,  however,  that 

* Paix  d’Utrecht,  tom.  i.  f Tlic  account  of  the  barrier  treaty  fol- 

lows iu  the  next  chapter. 

r>  2 he 
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Chapters,  he  could  not  equally  maintain  the  contest  in  all  parts  without  allies, 
concluded  with  France  and  England  a treaty  of  neutrality  for 
Spain,  Italy,  and  the  Low  Countries,  in  consequenee  of  which  the 
Austrian  troops  evacuated  Catalonia  and  the  islands  of  Majorca  and 
Ivica,  and  he  concentrated  his  force  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
lie  flattered  himself  that  his  brave  troops,  led  by  Eugene,  would 
still  perform  wonders ; that  one  important  victory  would  obtain  more 
advantageous  terms;  and  that  at  all  events  it  would  be  far  more  honour- 
able not  to  owe  a peace  to  the  allies  who  had  deserted  him,  under  the 
humiliating  conditions  of  acknowledging  his  rival  Philip  the  Fifth, 
but  to  conclude  a separate  treaty  with  France,  without  renouncing  his 
pretensions  to  the  crown  of  Spain. 

The  whole  campaign  passed  without  a general  action,  and  was 
principally  confined  on  the  side  of  the  Imperial  troops  to  defensive 
operations.  The  great  military  talents  of  Eugene  being  unable  to  cope 
with  the  superior  numbers  of  the  French,  led  by  marshal  Villars,  the 
capture  of  Landau  and  Friburgh,  the  exhausted  condition  of  the 
Austrian  finances,  and  the  unwillingness  of  the  German  states  to  con- 
tinue the  war,  compelled  Charles  to  enter  into  a negotiation  with 
France.  On  the  26th  of  November  1713,  prince  Eugene  and  marshal 
Villars  opened  conferences*  at  Rastadt;  on  the  6th  of  March  1714, 
the  preliminaries  were  signed,  and  a congress  assembled  at  Baden  in 
Switzerland.  Charles,  indignant  at  the  conduct  of  England,  rejected 
her  mediation,  and  refused  to  admit  the  British  plenipotentiaries  at 
the  congress ; the  ministers  of  the  Pope,  the  duke  of  Loraine,  the 
electors  of  Cologne  and  Bavaria  were  likewise  excluded;  and  as 
Charles  was  intrusted  with  full  powers  by  the  German  diet,  the  terms 
of  peace  were  adjusted  between  himself  and  the  empire  on  one  side, 
and  France  on  the  other,  and  signed  on  the  7th  of  September. 

The  treaty  of  Ryswic  was  made  the  basis  of  the  peace.  Charles  was 
also  guarantied  in  the  possession  of  Naples,  Milan,  Mantua,  Sardinia,  and 

* For  an  account  of  theae  conference*  I listoire  rlu  Congrf-s  d'Utreclit.  Memoires 
see  Memoires  de  Villars,  tom.  ii.  p.  297.  de  Torcy. — Dumont  Corps  Diplomatique. 
Acte*  et  Memoires  de  la  l’aix  d’Utrecht, — 
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the  Low  Countries,  under  the  condition  of  ratifying  the  barrier  treaty ; Chapter  2. 
he  obtained  the  restoration  of  old  Brisac,  Friburgh,  and  Kehl ; in  >712—1714. 
return  he  reinstated  the  electors  of  Bavaria  and  Cologne  in  their 
dominions  and  dignities  ; he  agreed  to  leave  the  princes  of  Italy  in  the 
peaceable  enjoyment  of  the  territories  which  they  actually  possessed, 
and  permitted  the  important  fortress  of  Landau  to  be  retained  by 
France. 

“ Thus,”  justly  exclaims  marshal  Villars,  “ after  a war  of  fourteen 
“ years,  during  which  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  France  had 
“ nearly  quitted  their  respective  capitals;  Spain  had  seen  two  rival 
“ kings  in  Madrid,  and  almost  all  the  petty  States  of  Italy  had  changed 
“ their  sovereigns ; a war  which  had  desolated  the  greater  part  of 
“ Europe,  was  concluded  on  the  very  terms  which  might  have  been 
“ procured  at  the  commencement  of  hostilities  V’ 

• Memoires  de  Villars.  Memoires  de  Torcy.  Meiu.  de  St.  Simon.  Scliirach.  Sire- 
vius.  Tiudul.  Lord  Uolingbroke's  Correspondence. 
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CHAPTER  3. 


1706—1719- 


Origin  and  Prog  rest  of  the  Negotiations  for  the  Formation  of  a Barrier  in  the  Netherlands, 
against  France — Aversion  of  the  Emperor  to  the  Terms  imposed  by  the  Maritime  Tuners — 
Contests,  Delays,  and  Dijjiculties  on  that  Subject — Terms  of  the  Barrier  Treaty — Its 
Consequences. 


Chapter  3. 
1706— 1719- 


A MONO  the  most  difficult  points  which  remained  for  future  ad- 
justment,  was  the  transfer  of  the  Netherlands,  in  possession  of 
the  Dutch,  to  the  emperor,  and  the  final  ratification  of  a barrier 
treaty. 

Though  the  outlines  of  this  treaty  had  been  adjusted  at  the  Peace  of 
Utrecht,  between  England,  France,  and  Holland,  it  met  with  almost  in- 
superable difficulties,  from  the  commercial  jealousy  of  the  English  nation, 
the  unceasing  and  urgent  demands  of  the  Dutch,  and  the  repugnance 
of  the  emperor  to  receive  those  provinces  on  the  terms  dictated  by  the 
maritime  powers.  While  the  Netherlands  were  possessed  by  the 
Spaniards,  the  fortifications  of  the  frontier  towns  fell  into  decay;  the 
French  in  every  war  over-ran  these  provinces  without  opposition,  and 
more  than  once  menaced  Holland  with  subjugation.  For  this  reason  the 
Dutch  required  the  formation  of  a barrier,  which  should  be  capable  of 
resisting  the  invasions  of  France,  and  whose  security  should  not  depend 
on  the  caprice  or  negligence  of  the  sovereign.  Hence,  in  the  grand 
alliance,  concluded  in  1701,  between  the  emperor  Leopold,  England, 
and  Holland,  it  was  agreed  to  conquer  the  Low  Countries  from  France, 
for  the  formation  of  a suitable  barrier ; but  the  adjustment  of  this 
7 frontier 
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frontier  was  so  difficult,  that  no  treaty  was  concluded  till  1709,  after 
the  congress  of  Gertruydenberg. 

When  the  united  arms  of  the  allied  powers  had  over-run  the 
• greater  part  of  the  Netherlands,  England  and  Holland  assumed  the 
administration  of  affairs,  and  established  a council  of  state,  composed 
of  natives  who  indeed  issued  their  decrees  under  the  name  of  Charles 
the  Third,  but  without  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  were  wholly 
subservient  to  the  requisitions  of  English  and  Dutch  deputies  *.  In 
the  ensuing  year  the  great  object  of  the  barrier  was  taken  into  conside- 
ration by  the  maritime  powers,  but  without  consulting  the  emperor, 
and  in  1709  a treaty  was  concluded  by  the  duke  of  Marlborough  and 
lord  Townshend,  by  which  the  States  on  one  side  guarantied  the  protes- 
tant  succession,  and  England  on  the  other  secured  a barrier,  consisting  of 
certain  towns  in  the  Netherlands,  which  had  previously  belonged  to 
Spain ; while  an  adequate  subsidy  from  the  revenues  of  the  Netherlands 
was  assigned  for  the  maintenance  of  Dutch  garrisons.  These  fortresses 
were  Nicuport,  Furnes,  with  the  fort  of  Knocque,  Ypres,  Menin,  Lisle, 
Tournay,  Conde,  Valenciennes,  with  any  other  towns  which  should  be 
afterwards  wrested  from  France. 

But  in  consequence  of  the  dismission  of  the  Whigs,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Tories  into  the  ministry,  this  treaty  was  publicly 
censured  by  parliament,  and  did  not  take  effect ; and  a new  project, 
less  favourable  to  the  Dutch  f,  though  equally  galling  to  the  house  of 
Austria,  was  concluded  on  the  29th  of  January  1713,  between  England 
and  Holland,  and  at  the  same  time  confirmed  by  France  in  a separate* 
treaty  with  Holland.  ^ 

In  these  different  treaties  it  was  stipulated  that  the  Netherlands 
should  be  delivered  to  the  house  of  Austria  as  an  hereditary  and  un- 
alienable possession,  and  “ should  never  on  any  consideration  be 
transferred  to  a prince  or  princess  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  by  sale, 
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• Merooircs  Historiques  des  Pay*  Bas,  plete  the  chain  of  the  barrier,  were  restored 
p.  131.  to  France ; Nieuport,  Lierre,  andHalle,  were 

f The  important  fortresses  of  Lisle  and  also  excluded  from  the  barrier,  and  Mons 
Maubeugc,  which  were  necessary  to  com-  alone  was  added. 
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Chapter  3.  exchange,  marriage,  will,  or  otherwise.”  In  all  other  respects  the 
17 cxi — 1709.  house  of  Austria  was  to  receive  the  Netherlands  with  the  prerogatives 
and  limitations  both  commercial  and  civil,  as  they  were  possessed  by 
the  kings  of  Spain,  according  to  the  articles  of  the  treaty  of  Munster. 

Hitherto  all  the  transactions  relative  to  the  barrier  treaty  had  been 
concerted  without  the  participation  of  the  emperor;  and  although  it 
was  settled  that  the  States  should  enter  into  a preliminary  arrangement 
with  the  court  of  Vienna,  yet  no  formal  notification  was  made  until 
the  6th  of  July  1714,  when  it  was  delivered  to  baron  Ilecm,  the 
Imperial  minister  at  the  Hague.  Hence  Charles  was  no  less  disgusted 
with  this  contemptuous  silence,  than  he  was  dissatisfied  with  the  con- 
ditions which  infringed  the  rights  of  his  sovereignty.  He  accordingly 
rejected  the  plan,  and  proposed  a conference  for  a different  adjustment, 
which,  on  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Baden,  was  held  at  Antwerp, 
under  the  mediation  of  England. 

The  pretensions  of  the  two  parties  were  so  opposite  and  contradic- 
tory, and  the  mediation  of  England  so  lukewarm,  that  all  compromise 
seemed  impracticable ; even  the  death  of  Anne  during  these  negotia- 
tions, though  it  changed  the  conduct  of  England,  did  not  overcome 
the  reluctance  of  the  emperor,  and  George  the  First  in  vain  dispatched 
generals  Stanhope  * and  Cadogan  to  Vienna,  the  first  from  his  personal 
credit  with  the  emperor,  and  the  other  from  his  friendship  with  prince 
Eugene,  who  had  the  greatest  preponderance  in  the  Austrian  cabinet. 

Many  motives  influenced  the  conduct  of  the  emperor  in  declining  to 
ratify  this  treaty.  Towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Anne  he  had  en- 
tertained an  opinion  that  the  party  of  the  Pretender  was  paramount 
in  England,  and  had  listened  to  overtures  fur  a match  between  the 
exiled  prince  and  one  of  his  nieces  f.  Even  the  accession  of  George 


* General,  afterwards  carl  Stanhope,  had 
served  under  Charles  in  Spain,  with  great 
credit.  On  the  accession  of  George  I.  he 
was  appointed  secretary  of  state,  and  some 
letters  are  still  preserved  among  the  Wul- 
pole  papers,  which  passed  between  Mr. 
Slunbope  and  the  emperor.  Among  these 


is  one  written  by  Charles  in  his  own  hand, 
highly  expressive  of  his  esteem,  and  of  lirs 
regret  for  the  fate  of  the  Catalans,  which 
does  honour  to  his  head  and  heart. 

t Macphei  son’s  State  Papers,  voL  ii.  p. 
523. 
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the  First  did  not  wholly  dissipate  this  illusion,  Charles  imagined  that 
his  establishment  on  the  British  throne  would  be  but  of  temporary 
duration,  and  was  unwilling  to  involve  himself  in  an  engagement  to 
guaranty  the  protestant  succession.  He  therefore  dismissed  Mr. 
Stanhope  with  great  marks  of  personal  regard,  but  without  gratifying 
him  in  the  object  of  his  mission. 

Both  the  emperor  and  his  ministers  treated  lord  Cobham,  who  suc- 
ceeded general  Stanhope,  with  studied  neglect;  and  prince  Eugene 
testified  the  utmost  reserve  and  indifference  to  his  friend  and  fellow 
soldier,  general  Cadogan*.  In  various  conferences  he  bitterly  in- 
veighed against  the  harsh  and  degrading  conditions  which  the  maritime 
powers  attempted  to  impose  on  his  Imperial  master,  and  declared  that 
the  revenues  of  the  Netherlands  would  be  inadequate  to  the  support  of 
the  civil  establishment,  after  the  payment  of  the  subsidies  to  the  Dutch. 
The  emperor  also  affected  great  scruples  of  conscience,  alleging 
that  the  grant  of  these  subsidies  as  a permanent  revenue  w'as  contrary 
to  the  oath,  which  he,  as  successor  to  Charles  the  Second,  was  bound 
to  take,  not  to  impose  any  taxes  without  the  free  consent  of  the  States. 
Ilis  repugnance  was  still  further  augmented  by  the  ungenerous  con- 
duct of  the  Dutch,  who  incessantly  reminded  him  of  his  obligations  to 
them  for  the  possession  of  the  Netherlands. 

Charles,  aware  of  the  weakness  of  the  Dutch  government,  and  of 
the  embarrassments  of  England  by  the  rebellion  of  17 15,  which  was  mag- 
nified almost  into  anew  revolution,  and  encouraged  by  the  secret  over- 
tures of  France,  delivered  an  ultimatum,  by  his  minister  count  Konigsegg, 
to  the  congress  at  Antwerp,  and  threatened  to  march  his  troops  into 
the  Netherlands,  unless  in  six  weeks  his  demands  were  complied  with. 
These  disputes  delayed  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  until  the  total  de- 
feat of  the  rebels  in  England,  the  death  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  and 
the  dread  of  a Turkish  war,  changed  the  politics  of  the  emperor;  while 
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* Letters  from  lord  Cobham,  sir  Luke  Walpole  and  Townsliend  papers,  1715 
Schattb,  and  general  Cadogan  to  lord  and  I7l6. 

Townshend  and  Mr.  Walpole,  in  the 

E prince 
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Chapter  3.  prince  Eugene  suddenly  promoted  the  ratification,  from  a jealousy  of 
i7Q(>— -1709-  Spanish  council  who  obstructed  the  treaty,  and  from  resentment 

against  the  deputies  of  the  Low  Countries  who  desired  an  arch-duchess 
for  their  governess  •.  The  treaty  was  accordingly  concluded  on  the 
1 5th  of  November  1715.  Prince  Eugene  was  appointed  governor  ; and 
17i6.  the  Dutch,  on  the  4th  of  February  1716,  delivered  the  Netherlands  to 
count  Konigsegg,  as  plenipotentiary  of  the  emperor. 

By  the  barrier  treaty,  the  States  agreed  to  yield  to  the  emperor  the 
provinces  possessed  by  Charles  the  Second,  as  well  as  those  ceded  by 
France  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht.  A corps  of  from  30  to  35,000  men 
was  to  be  maintained  in  those  countries,  of  which  the  emperor  agreed 
to  furnish  three-fifths,  the  States  the  remainder ; and  in  case  of  war  a 
further  augmentation  was  to  be  arranged  by  the  two  parties.  The 
emperor  allowed  the  States  the  sole  right  of  garrison  in  Namur, 
Tournay,  Menin,  Fumes,  Warncton,  Ypres,  and  the  fort  of  Knoque; 
but  the  garrison  of  Dendermond  was  to  be  furnished  jointly,  the  go- 
vernor to  be  nominated  by  the  emperor,  and  to  take  an  oath  that  he 
would  do  nothing  to  the  prejudice  of  the  States.  In  like  manner,  in 
the  garrisons  belonging  to  the  States,  their  officers  were  to  preserve  to 
the  house  of  Austria  the  sovereignty  of  the  places  committed  to  their 
care,  and  not  to  intermeddle  in  civil  affairs.  The  Dutch  troops  were 
also  allowed  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  in  the  different  garrisons ; 
but  were  to  establish  no  churches,  uor  annex  any  exterior  distinc- 
tions to  their  places  of  worship. 

, The  States  were  permitted  to  repair  the  fortifications  of  the  dif- 
ferent towns,  but  not  to  erect  new  works  without  previous  notice  to 

• ....  f 

the  governor  general,  nor  to  charge  the  emperor  with  the  expenses 
without  his  consent.  Different  Cessions  also  were  made  to  the  States 
for  the  security  of  their  frontiers ; and  the  emperor  engaged  to  pay  the 
annual  sum  of  500,000  crowns  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Dutch  troops, 
and  charged  himself  with  the  debts  of  Charles  the  Second  to  the  United 
PrOvihces.  The  rights  and  privileges  of  commerce  were  to  remain  on 
• Sir  Luke  Scbaub  to  Mr.  Walpole,  March  28,  1716. 
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the  swe  footing  as.  established  by  the  treaty  of  Munster  in  1648,  and 
the  ships,  commodities,  and  merchandizes  from  Great  Britain  to  the 
Netherlands,  or  from  the  Netherlands  to  Great  Britain,  were  to  pay 
the  same  duties  of  export  and  import  as  were  established  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  treaty,  till  new  regulations  should  be  made  by  the  three 
powers,  in  a treaty  of  commerce  which  was  to  be  arranged  as  early 
aB  possible.  The  emperor  also  engaged  that  these  provinces  should 
never  be  transferred  to  a prince  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  by  marriage* 
sale,  or  otherwise. 

England  confirmed  and  guarantied  this  treaty,  and  engaged,  should 
the  Netherlands  be  attacked,  to  furnish  10,000  men,  with  20  ships  of 
war,  if  necessary,  or  to  act  with  her  whole  force. 

But  notwithstanding  the  signature  of  the  treaty,  the  mutual  jealousy 
of  the  emperor  and  the  Dutch  did  not  subside ; the  emperor  deemed 
the  conditions  on  his  part  too  severe,  and  exhibited  evident  signs  of  a 
resolution  not  to  fulfil  the  articles,  while  the  Dutch  on  theirs  retained 
possession  of  the  districts  which  were  restored  by  France. 

A general  consternation  also  prevailed  among  the  natives  of  the 
Low  Countries,  who  complained  that  the  Dutch,  jealous  of  their  pros- 
perity, wished  to  exclude  them  from  all  commerce.  The  States  of 
Brabant  and  Flanders  made  strong  remonstrances  by  deputies  sent 
to  Vienna ; they  represented  the  treaty  as  derogatory  to  the  emperor’s 
dignity,  and  fatal  to  the  dearest  interests  of  his  subjects.  They  stated 
the  impossibility  of  executing  the  treaty  without  annihilating  their 
immunities ; because  subsidies  were  granted  to  the  Dutch  as  a fixed 
revenue,  whereas,  according  to  their  constitution,  no  subsidies  could 
be  granted  without  the  consent  of  the  States 

Hence  the  scruples  of  the  emperor  returned,  and  he  opened  new 
conferences  with  the  States-Gcncral,  in  the  hopes  of  obtaining  a 
modification  of  the  conditions ; but  the  negotiation  was  protracted 
by  the  discussions  relating  to  the  appointment  of  the  magistracy 
in  several  of  the  towns  garrisoned  by  the  Dutch  troops,  the  tole- 
ration of  religion,  the  extension  of  the  limits,  the  arrears  of  the  sub-. 
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Chapter  3.  6idies ; and  the  convention,  which  finally  settled  these  and  a few  other 
1706 — 1709.  contested  points,  was  not  concluded  till  the  22d  of  December  1 7 1 8,  by 
1718.  the  Imperial  and  Dutch  plenipotentiaries  at  the  Hague. 

Although  this  convention  considerably  reduced  the  Dutch  limits  in 
Austrian  Flanders,  yet  a bare  perusal  of  the  articles  will  sufficiently 
prove  that  the  barrier  treaty  contained  the  seeds  of  future  dissension 
between  the  house  of  Austria  and  the  maritime  powers ; and  that,  in 
case  of  a continental  war,  neither  of  the  contracting  parties  would  fulfil 
the  tenour  of  their  engagements.  The  head  of  the  house  of  Austria 
could  not  tamely  submit  to  see  his  principal  forts  and  frontier  towns  in 
the  hands  of  a mercantile  nation,  who  had  circumscribed  the  commerce 
of  his  subjects  ; nor  could  he  acquiesce  in  the  defalcation  of  his  reve- 
nues, for  the  maintenance  of  foreign  garrisons,  who  contested  with  him 
the  rights  of  sovereignty.  He  considered  himself  as  little  more  than  a 
titular  prince,  to  hold  the  Low  Countries  in  trust  for  the  maritime 
powers  merely  as  a barrier  against  France  ; he  appreciated  the  danger 
of  exposing  his  own  hereditary  dominions,  for  the  sake  of  defending 
distant  and  precarious  possessions,  and  was  therefore  induced  to 
throw  their  principal  protection  on  the  maritime  powers,  who  were  alone 
interested  in  their  preservation.  This  principle,  which  was  deeply 
impressed  on  the  minds  of  Charles  and  of  his  successors,  proved  an 
insuperable  obstacle  to  the  defence  of  the  Netherlands ; and  in  the 
subsequent  wars  with  France,  those  countries,  unless  secured  by  an  act 
of  neutrality,  were  almost  as  rapidly  overrun  as  if  no  barrier  had  existed. 
Hence  the  barrier  treaty  became  a fruitful  source  of  contention,  with- 
out producing  the  smallest  advantage;  it  even  finally  occasioned  the 
very  evil  it  was  intended  to  prevent,  the  separation  of  the  house  of 
Austria  from  the  maritime  powers,  and  perhaps  contributed  more  than 
any  other  cause  to  the  ultimate  possession  of  those  countries  by 
France  *. 

• For  the  contents  of  this  chapter  have  Tindal — Histoire  du  Systeme  des  Barrieres 
been  consulted : History  of  the  Barrier  in  tom.  ix.  of  Tableau  de  l'Histoire  des 
Treaty  by  Mr.  Poynts;— Lord  Walpole’s  Provinces  Unies — Memoires  des  Pays  Bas 
Answer  to  Bolingbroke — Dumont — Rous-  — Lord  Bolingbroke’a  Correspondence, 
sel — Koch— Struvius — Pfeffel — Schirach — 
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CHAPTER  > 
1715 — 1718. 


Hostilities  xeith  the  Turks— Successful  Campaign — Victories  of  reterxearadin  and  Belgrade — 

Peace  of  Passaroxitz. 

TOURING  the  negotiations  for  the  barrier  treaty,  several  events  Chapter 
occurred  of  great  importance  to  the  house  of  Austria.  Among  1715— 1718. 
those  the  most  remarkable  was  the  peace  of  Passarovitz,  which  termi- 
nated the  war  with  the  Porte,  and,  by  the  acquisition  of  Belgrade,  se- 
cured the  frontiers  of  Hungary  from  Turkish  invasion. 

The  good  effects  of  the  fortunate  change  which  had  taken  place  in 
the  minds  of  the  Hungarians,  from  the  pacification  of  Zatmar,  were 
displayed  in  this  rupture ; when  the  native  troops  had  no  inconsider- 
able share  in  driving  the  Turks  beyond  the  Danube,  and  in  conquering 
the  Bannat  of  Tcmeswar,  and  the  territory  of  Belgrade. 

The  Turks  in  1715  broke  the  peace  of  Carlovitz,  declared  war  1715 
against  the  Venetians,  conquered  the  Morea,  and  laid  siege  to  Corfu. 

These  rapid  successes,  which  recalled  to  recollection  the  former  pre- 
ponderance of  the  Ottoman  power,  spread  general  alarm  among 
the  princes  of  Europe ; and  the  king  of  Sardinia  projected  a con- 
federacy of  the  Italian  States  under  the  protection  and  guidance 
of  France  *.  But  Charles,  jealous  lest  this  confederacy  should  give 
pre-eminence  to  the  houses  of  Bourbon  and  Savoy,  counteracted  the 
league  ; and  when  the  Venetians  appealed  to  him  as  a guarantee  of  the' 
treaty  of  Carlovitz,  made  preparations  for  immediate  hostilities.- 
After  an  offer  of  mediation,  which  the  Porte  rejected  with  disdain,  he 
dispatched  prince  Eugene  into  Hungary  at  the  head  of  a small,  but 
well-disciplined  army,  flushed  with  victories  in  the  Netherlands  and 
• Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  vol.  ii.  p.  65.  4to. 
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on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  Eugene  passed  the  Danube  in  sight  of 
the  Ottoman  army  of  150,000  men,  and  encamped  near  Peterwaradin 
behind  the  very  intrenchments  which  lie  had  occupied  in  his  former 
campaign,  and  which,  by  an  unaccountable  negligence,  the  Turks  had 
not  destroyed.  Without  delay  he  led  his  troops  against  the  enemy, 
routed  their  numerous  and  undisciplined  forces,  who  could  only  op- 
pose to  the  military  skill  of  Eugene  and  the  deliberate  courage  of  the 
Imperial  army,  a blind  and  impotent  valour,  killed  the  grand  vizier  aud 
30,000  Turks,  took  50  standards,  250  pieces  of  heavy  artillery,  and  an 
immense  booty.  This  action  was  fought  near  Carlovitz,  in  the  very 
camp  wherein,  seventeen  years  before,  the  Turks  had  signed  the  truce 
of  twenty  years,  which  by  attacking  the  Venetians  they  now  broke. 
The  capture  of  Temeswar,  the  last  of  the  antient  dependencies  of 
Hungary  retained  by  the  Turks,  secured  the  possession  of  the  Bannat, 
and  the  conquest  of  Wallachia. 

These  conquests,  which  distinguished  the  campaign  of  1716,  were 
followed  by  still  greater  successes  in  the  ensuing  year.  In  the  mouth 
of  J une,  Eugene  invested  Belgrade,  the  key  of  the  Ottoman  dominions 
on  the  side  of  Hungary.  The  place,  which  contained  a garrison  of 
30,000  men,  was  vigorously  defended,  and  supported  a blockade  of 
two  tnontlis,  till  the  arrival  of  an  immense  army  under  the  command 
of  a new  grand  vizier,  gave  hopes  to  the  besieged,  and  alarmed  the 
besiegers.  The  Turkish  troops  advancing,  intrenched  themselves  in 
the  form  of  a semi-circle,  stretching  from  the  Danube  to  the  Save,  and 
thus  confined  the  Imperial  army,  in  the  marshy  grounds  between  those 
two  rivers. 

In  this  exposed  and  unwholesome  situation,  numbers  of.  the  Im-, 
perialists  daily  perished  from  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  and  more  fell 
victims  to  the  ravages  of  a contagious  disorder.  Yet  the  troops 
supported  these  accumulated  evils  with  the  most  exemplary  patience, 
anxiously  expecting  that  the  Turks  would  be  compelled,  for  want  of 
provisions  and  forage,  to  break  up  their  camp;  but  these  hopes 
were  frustrated  by  the  perseverance  of  the  enemy,  who  pushed 
tiieir  lines  and  butteries  to  an  emineucc  commanding  the  bridge 
7 over 
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over  the  Save.  Eugene  now  found  himself  in  a critical  situation  ; the 
enemy  by  destroying  the  bridge  might  prevent  his  retreat,  or  might 
send  a corps  across  the  Save  to  surprise  the  detachments  intrenched  at 
Semlin,  and  cut  off  the  parties  employed  in  bombarding  the  lower 
town  of  Belgrade.  The  Imperial  troops  also,  daily  diminishing  in 
number,  would  be  soon  unable  to  guard  the  lines ; and  the  emperor 
and  empire,  exhausted  by  the  war  which  they  had  just  concluded 
with  France,  could  not  support  the  enormous  expense  of  another 
campaign.  The  danger  was  still  further  increased  as  the  enemy  had 
advanced  their  trenches  and  raised  batteries  within  musket-shot, 
and  were  even  preparing  to  storm  the  lines.  Eugene  was  therefore 
aware  that  a decisive  victory  alone  could  relieve  the  army  from  their 
dangerous  situation,  and  preserve  Hungary  and  Transylvania. 

Under  these  circumstances  Eugene  summoned  a council  of  war, 
and  being  unanimously  supported  in  his  opinion,  issued  orders  for  a 
general  engagement.  During  the  anxious  night  preceding  this  action 
he  visited  the  posts,  instructed  the  officers,  exhorted  the  soldiers,  and 
distributed  with  his  own  hand  refreshments  to  fortify  them  against  the 
fatigues  of  the  ensuing  fight,  and  as  he  passed  from  post  to  post,  cries 
of  exultation  resounded  from  every  quarter.  “ Lead  us,”  they  ex- 
claimed, “ against  the  enemy ! Eugene  commands!  the  safety  of  our 
country,  and  the  interests  of  our  religion  are  at  stake;  we  will  conquer 
or  die !” 

The  Imperial  army  consisted  of  60,000  men;  but  as  20,000  were 
stationed  to  keep  in  check  the  garrison  of  Belgrade;  and  as  several  de- 
tachments were  posted  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Save,  not  40,000 
could  be  brought  into  action,  to  storm  intrenchments  mounted  with  a 
numerous  artillery,  and  defended  by  not  less  than  200,000  men,  the 
most  complete  army  which  the  Porte  had  ever  sent  into  the  field  since 
the  siege  of  Vienna. 

Before  midnight  Eugene  was  on  horseback ; three  bombs  were 
discharged  as  a signal,  and  the  whole  army  was  instantly  in  mo- 
tion. About  two,  the  right  wing,  advancing  in  order  and  silence  un- 
der cover  of  the  darkness,  burst  upon  the  enemy’s  works,  and  surprised 
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Chapter  +.  the  guard,  who  were  reposing  in  negligent  security.  But  the  same  dark- 
1 1 ncss  "hich  had  at  first  favoured  their  attack,  was  so  much  increased 

by  a thick  fog,  that  part  of  the  right  wing  fell  by  mistake  upon  some 
intrenchments  which  the  enemy  had  raised  that  night,  and  meeting 
•with  a desperate  resistance  were  thrown  into  confusion.  As  long  as 
•the  fog  lasted  this  confusion  was  irreparable,  and  the  Imperialists 
ignorant  of  the  ground,  and  harassed  by  the  impetuous  assaults  of 
the  enemy,  suffered  extremely.  At  length  the  sun  rose  and  dispelled 
the  mist  • ; Eugene  discovered  part  of  the  right  wing  separated  from 
the  centre,  taken  in  flank  and  rear,  and  exposed  to  imminent  danger. 
To  see  and  remove  the  danger  was  the  effort  of  a moment  Placing 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  second  line,  and  followed  by  a corps  of  vo- 
lunteers, he  charged  the  enemy  sword  in  hand,  and  though  wounded, 
forced  his  way  through  their  ranks  mowing  down  all  before  him.  The 
troops  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  their  intrepid  leader,  pressed  for- 
ward, redoubled  their  efforts,  and  drove  the  Turks  hack  to  their  in- 
treuchmcnts.  At  tins  moment,  Eugene  surveyed  the  lines  with  aw- 
ful appreltensiou.  Aware  that  the  spirit  of  the  army  had  led  them  to 
be  too  precipitate  in  the  attack,  he  endeavoured  to  curb  their  impe- 
tuosity, and  to  give  a more  certain  and  solid  direction  to  their  force. 
But  his  own  example  overbore  a deference  even  to  his  orders.  The 

• The  classical  reader  will  recollect  with  tants  with  a thick  darkness;  and  the  no- 
pleasure  a similar  event  described  in  the  hie  prayer  of  Ajax  on  that  occasion : 

Jiiad,  when  Jupiter  covers  the  comba- 

“ The  men,  the  steeds,  the  armies,  all  are  lost 
In  general  darkness  ! Lord  of  earth  and  air. 

Oh  king  ! oh  father!  hear  my  humble  pray’r! 

Dispel  this  cloud ! the  light  of  heav’n  restore  ! 

Give  me  to  see ! and  Ajax  asks  no  more ! 

If  Greece  must  perish,  we  thy  will  obey. 

But  let  us  perish  in  the  face  of  day  !■ 

With  tears  the  hero  spoke;  and,  at  his  pray’r. 

The  God  relenting  cleared  the  clouded  air : 

Forth  burst  the  sun  with  an  enlight’ning  ray; 

The  blaze  of  armour  flash’d  against  die  day.” 

Pope’s  Homer,  book  xvii. 
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impulse  was  given,  and  nothing  could  restrain  the  ardour  of  the  troops.  Chapter  4. 
The  infantry  made  the  attack  with  irresistible  violence,  forced  the  in-  1715 — 171s. 
trenclnnents,  carried  the  batteries,  and  turned  the  Turkish  cannon 
against  the  banners  of  the  crescent.  From  that  moment  all  was  route 
and  dismay ; before  mid-day  the  Imperialists  were  in  possession  of 
the  intrenchments,  artillery,  and  camp  ; and  the  enemy  fled  with  such 
disorder  and  precipitation,  that  those  who  were  in  the  rear  killed  those 
who  were  before,  not  to  be  impeded  in  their  flight  *. 

The  immediate  consequence  of  this  defeat  was  the  surrender  of 
Belgrade,  which  was  followed  the  next  year  by  the  peace  of  Passarovitz, 
so  called  from  a small  town  in  Servia,  where  Eugene  and  the  grand 
vizier  opened  the  conferences,  and  signed  the  preliminaries  on  the  21st 
of  July  1 7 1 8,  under  the  mediation  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
Provinces.  This  treaty  established  a truce  of  twenty-five  years, 
and  secured  to  the  house  of  Austria  the  Bannat  of  Temeswar,  and  the 
Bannat  or  western  part  of  Wallachia  and  Servia,  together  with  the 
town  and  territory  of  Belgrade  and  part  of  Bosnia  f. 

* Relation  de  la  Vietoire  sou*  Belgrade  + Rousset,  vol.  ii.  p.  411.  Struvius,  vol. 
in  Lamberti,  tom.  x.  p.  260.  Vie  de  prince  ii.  p.  1 505.  Kocli,  vol.  iv.  p.  47. 
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Chapter  5. 
1715—1720. 


WHILE  Charles  was  embarrassed  with  the  war  against  Turkey, 
he  was  occupied  in  a series  of  complicated  negotiations  with 
France,  England,  and  Holland,  and  involved  in  hostilities  with  Spain. 

Although  the  principal  powers  of  Europe  were  comprehended  in 
the  treaties  of  Utrecht  and  Rastadt,  yet  the  two  sovereigns,  prin- 
cipally interested  in  the  event  of  those  negotiations,  were  not  recon- 
ciled. The  Emperor  did  not  acknowledge  Philip  king  of  Spain,  and 
Philip  did  not  renounce  his  pretensions  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  the 
Milanese,  and  the  Low  Countries,  which  the  peace  of  Utrecht  had 
transferred  to  the  House  of  Austria.  Hence  those  treaties  contained 
the  seeds  of  immediate  rupture,  and  could  be  considered  as  little  more 
than  establishing  a temporary  suspension  of  arms ; Europe  accord- 
ingly was  kept  in  a state  of  perpetual  agitation  during  a period  of 
sixteen  years,  before  the  disputes  concerning  the  Spanish  succession 

could  be  finally  terminated. 

•/ 

Charles,  though  too  much  exhausted  to  meditate  the  renewal  of  hos- 
tilities, was  compelled  by  the  threatening  aspect  and  ambitious  views 
of  Spain  to  take  measures  for  his  own  security. 

, On  the  death  of  Maria  Louisa  of  Savoy  in  1714,  Philip  es- 
* poused 
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pouaed  in  the  same  year  Elizabeth  Farncse,  princess  of  Parma.  Chapter  5. 
This  turbulent  and  ambitious  woman  gained  a prodigious  ascendancy  1715— 1720. 
over  the  mind  of  her  hypochondriac  and  doting  husband,  and  not 
only  fomented  the  enmity  which  Philip  entertained  against  the  Emperor ; 
but  by  adding  her  own  pretensions  to  the  duchies  of  Tuscany  and 
Parma,  contributed  to  widen  the  breach,  and  remove  still  further 
the  prospect  of  an  accommodation.  The  views  of  Elizabeth  were 
seconded  by  the  daring  genius  of  Alberoni,  whom  she  had  raised 
to  the  office  of  prime  minister,  and  who,  infusing  a new  spirit  and  ac- 
tivity into  the  counsels  of  Spain,  made  active  preparations  both  by 
sea  and  land.  The  emperor,  alarmed  at  these  preparations,  dreading 
lest  Louis  the  Fourteenth  should  assist  his  grandson,  and  aware  that 
Naples  would  fall  an  instant  sacrifice  to  the  attacks  of  the  two  powers, 
was  induced  to  listen  to  the  overtures  of  George  the  First,  which  he 
had  before  rejected,  as  the  alliance  of  England  was  the  only  counter- 
poise he  could  secure  to  the  vast  weight  and  power  of  the  House  of 
Bourbon.  Hb  accordingly  lent  a willing  ear  to  the  claims  of  George 
the  First,  as  elector  of  Hanover,  on  the  duchies  of  Lauenburgh,  Bremen,  1715. 
and  Verden,  and  hastened  the  conclusion  of  a defensive  alliance,  which 
was  signed  at  Westminster  May  5,  1715. 

But  the  death  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  in  the  following  September 
greatly  changed  the  situation  of  affairs.  He  was  succeeded  by  a minor  of 
an  infirm  constitution ; and  the  duke  of  Orleans,  who  governed  France 
first  as  regent,  and  afterwards  as  prime  minister,  was  anxious  to  recover 
his  country  from  the  exhausted  state  to  which  it  had  been  reduced  by 
the  numerous  wars  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  to  repress  the  national 
spirit  of  conquest,  which  had  given  umbrage  to  the  powers  of  Europe, 
and  to  secure  his  own  succession  to  the  crown,  which  had  been  guaran- 
teed by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  should  Louis  the  Fifteenth  die  without 
issue. 

The  court  and  kingdom  were  divided  into  two  parties ; one  favoured 
the  rights  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  the  other  the  claims  of  Philip  the 
Fifth,  who  notwithstanding  his  renunciation  aspired  to  the  reversion  of 
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Chapter  5.  the  French  crown  *.  With  u view  therefore  to  support  his  rights  the 
1715—1720.  (ink*  of  Orleans  was  desirous  to  form  a connection  with  England,  who 
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was  equally  interested  to  prevent  the  accession  of  Philip,  and  whose 
assistance  was  necessary  to  check  his  attempts,  and  repress  the 
elforts  of  his  numerous  partisans  in  France. 

The  British  cabinet  no  less  appreciated  the  great  advantages  of  an 
alliance  with  France,  which  would  counteract  the  intrigues  of  the  Pre- 
tender abroad,  deprive  him  of  the  only  power  whose  interposition  they 
had  just  reason  to  apprehend,  and  awe  his  adherents  into  submis- 
sion at  home.  The  interests  of  the  two  parties  equally  concurring  in 
the  same  object,  the  negotiation  was  speedily  brought  to  a successful 
issue;  and  a triple  alliance  was  concluded  at  the  Hague  between  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Holland,  for  maintaining  and  guaranteeing  the  order 
of  succession  to  the  crowns  of  France  and  England  as  settled  by  the 
peace  of  Utrecht. 

The  emperor  was  highly  averse  f to  the  spirit  and  tenour  of  this 
alliance,  which,  by  ratifying  the  treaties  of  Utrecht,  secured  Spain  to 
Philip,  and  confirmed  the  galling  conditions  of  the  Barrier.  His  pride 
was  likewise  mortified,  as  he  foresaw  that  the  connection  with  the 
House  of  Austria  w ould  now  become  a secondary  consideration  with 
England. 

During  the  negotiations  his  minister  at  London  endeavoured  to  pre- 
vent the  conclusion,  by  declaring  that  the  signature  of  such  an  engage- 
ment should  instantly  annul  the  treaty1  of  Westminster.  Some  trifling 
modifications  were  accordingly  made,  but  as  they  were  not  sufficient 
to  appease  the  Emperor,  he  declined  the  invitation  to  accede  to  the 
alliance.  Conscious,  however,  that  he  could  not  break  the  connection 
between  France  and  England,  and  alarmed  by  the  vast  preparations  of 
Spain,  while  lie  was  involved  in  a war  with  the  Turks,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  yield  to  the  necessity  of  his  affairs.  But  he  temporised  and 
protracted  his  accession  till  he  had  extorted  a secret  promise,  from 
France  and  England,  to  effect  the  exchange  of  Sardinia  for  Sicily;  as 

he 

• Mcmoires  dc  Montgon.  t I-wiiberti,  tom.  ix.  p.  560.  564. 
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he  was  well  aware  that  while  Victor  Amadeus  retained  that  island,  the 
possession  of  Naples  would  he  rendered  extremely  precarious. 

These  engagements,  however  secret,  M ere  not  concealed  from  Philip 
and  Victor  Amadeus,  and  they  both  united  to  frustrate  the  plan. 

Although  Spain  M’as  scarcely  recovered  from  the  devastations  of  a 
long  and  bloody  war,  Philip  was  roused  into  action  by  the  importu- 
nities of  his  ambitious  consort,  who  M’as  anxious  to  assert  her  claims 
to  the  duchies  of  Tuscany,  Parma,  and  Placentia. 

Parma  and  Placentia  had  for  tMo  centuries  been  possessed  by  the 
Farnese  family,  according  to  lineal  descent,  but  at  this  period  the 
male  line  seemed  likely  to  become  extinct.  Ranuccio  the  Second, 
sixth  duke  of  the  house  of  Farnese  expired  in  lfig-i.  He  had  three  sons, 
F.dM’ard,  M’ho  died  before  him,  leaving  a daughter  Elizabeth  Farnese, 
afterwards  queen  of  Philip  the  Fifth;  Francis  who  succeeded  him 
in  the  duchy,  and  Anthony,  both  of  whom  M-ere  without  issue*.  And 
as  the  duchies  of  Parma  and  Placentia  had  at  different  periods  belonged 
to  the  emperors  and  to  the  Holy  See,  the  succession  was  claimed  by 
Charles  the  Sixth  as  a male  fief  of  the  empire,  by  the  Pope  as  a 
movable  fief  of  the  Holy  See,  and  by  Elizabeth  Farnese  as  her  family 
inheritance. 

The  great  duchy  of  Tuscany  was  under  a similar  predicament.  Cosmo 
the  Third  was  the  reigning  sovereign,  and  his  only  surviving  son  John 
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Chapter  5.  Gaston  was  without  issue,  and  separated  from  his  wife;  and  the  succes- 
sion  was  claimed  by  Charles  the  Sixth  as  a fief  reverting  to  the  empire, 
and  by  Anna  Maria  Louisa,  sister  of  John  Gaston  and  wife  of  John 
William  Elector  Palatine.  Elizabeth  Farnese,  however,  asserted  her 
pretensions  still  in  virtue  of  her  descent  from  Margaret  daughter  of 
Cosmo  and  wife  of  Edward  the  first  duke  of  Parma*.  She  was  more 
anxious  to  secure  this  inheritance  as  she  had  been  recently  delivered 
of  a son,  Don  Carlos,  on  whom  she  wished  to  entail  the  succession,  and 
to  secure  a retreat  for  herself  in  case  of  the  death  of  her  husband. 

The  claims  of  Elizabeth  Farnese  were  encouraged  and  supported  by 
her  favourite  Alberoni,  whose  vast  and  enterprising  genius  aspired  to  re- 
alise greater  projects  than  the  acquisition  of  two  petty  territories  in  Italy. 
He  had  gained  Victor  Amadeus  by  the  offer  of  the  Milanese  in  exchange 
for  Sicily ; he  had,  through  the  means  of  baron  Gortz,  negotiated  a 
peace  between  Charles  the  Twelfth  and  Peter  the  Great,  who  were 
both  irritated  against  George  the  First ; and  at  his  instigation  the 
Swedish  monarch  agreed  to  make  a descent  into  England  at  the 
head  of  a formidable  body  of  Swedes  and  Russians,  to  collect  the 
Jacobites  to  his  standard,  and  march  to  the  capital,  lie  pre- 
vailed on  the  Turks  to  continue  the  war  against  the  Emperor,  and 
carried  on  secret  negotiations  with  prince  Ragotski  and  the  male* 
contcnts  of  Hungary.  He  tried  to  amuse  the  court  of  London  with 
the  proposal  of  a marriage  between  the  prince  of  Asturias  and  the 

princess  ■ 


* Cosmo  II.  great  duke  ofeMaRY  Magdalen. 
Florence,  succ.  1008, 
d.  1621. 
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princess  Anne,  while  he  was  secretly  endeavouring  to  excite  an  insur-  Chapter  5. 
rection  among  the  Jacobites,  and  had  actually  promised  to  support  the  — 1~2a 
Pretender  with  the  whole  force  of  Spain. 

In  regard  to  France  he  intrigued  with  the  malccontents  in  Britany, 
and  attempted  to  foment  troubles  in  the  Cevennes  by  exciting  the 
Calvinists  to  rebellion.  He  insisted  that  the  exclusion  of  Philip  from 
the  crown  of  France  was  invalid,  because  contrary  to  the  Salic  law 
which  no  act  could  annul ; and  that  if  Louis  the  Fifteenth  should  die 
without  issue  male,  Philip  was  the  undoubted  heir,  and  not  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  who  had  usurped  the  regency.  To  support  his  master’s  right 
he  formed,  by  intrigues  and  money,  a powerful  party  in  France,  com- 
posed of  the  Jesuits,  and  a considerable  number  of  the  nobility  devoted 
to  the  old  system  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  and  disgusted  with  the  regent, 
and  headed  by  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Maine.  He  even  dispatched 
emissaries  into  France  to  secure  the  person  of  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
and  to  convey  him  to  Spain;  and,  covering  his  ambitious  projects  with 
the  appearance  of  public  good,  he  proposed  to  convoke  the  States 
General,  for  the  appointment  of  a new’  regent,  reforming  the  state, 
and  paying  the  national  debt. 

The  magnitude  of  his  preparations  was  not  inadequate  to  the  exe- 
cution of  this  gigantic  project ; and  Europe  waited  in  anxious  suspence 
the  bursting  of  the  storm. 

Alberoni  commenced  the  execution  of  his  plan  by  the  invasion  of  Sar- 
dinia. On  the  22d  of  August,  the  marquis  dc  Leda  at  the  head  of  the  1717. 
Spanish  army  disembarked  at  Cagliari,  and  soon  effected  the  conquest 
of  the  whole  island.  In  the  following  year  he  invaded  Sicily  with  a 
still  more  numerous  armament,  anti  in  a short  time  made  himself 
master  of  the  principal  fortresses  except  Syracuse,  which  he  closely 
blockaded.  / 

These  acts  of  hostility  and  the  impending  danger,  united  the  Emperor, 

France,  and  England  for  their  common  safety.  Charles  being  deli- 
vered from  the  dread  of  the  Turks  by  the  victory  of  Belgrade,  dis- 
patched a body  of  troops  to  the  defence  of  Naples,  and  hastened  the 
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August  1 1. 


Nov.  18. 


conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Passarovitz.  He  also  reluctantly  renounced 
his  pretensions  to  Spain;  and  entered  into  a treaty  with  Great  Britain 
and  France,  which,  from  the  expected  accession  of  the  United  Provinces, 
was  termed  the  Quadruple  Alliance.  By  this  treaty  the  Emperor  agreed 
to  acknowledge  Philip  king  of  Spain,  and  to  give  to  Don  Carlos 
Tuscany,  with  the  eventual  investiture  of  Parma  and  Placentia,  and 
in  the  mean  time  to  secure  the  reversion  by  garrisoning  the  fortresses 
of  those  duchies  with  neutral  troops.  In  return  for  these  renunciations 
Sicily  was  to  be  yielded  by  Victor  Amadeus  to  the  Emperor  in  ex- 
change for  Sardinia,  and  Philip  was  to  renounce  his  pretentions  on 
the  Netherlands,  the  duchy  of  Milan,  and  the  two  Sicilies.  By  a 
separate  article  the  three  allies  bound  themselves  to  enforce  the  ac- 
ceptance of  this  treaty,  and  the  kings  of  Spain  and  Sardinia  were 
allowed  three  months  only  to  notify  their  acquiescence  to  these  con- 
ditions. 

Victor  Amadeus,  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  France,  acceded  to  the 
treaty  on  the  2d  of  November ; but  Philip  disdainfully  rejected  all 
overtures  of  accommodation,  although  his  fleet  had  been  defeated  and 
almost  totally  destroyed  by  admiral  Byng  oil’  the  coast  of  Sicily. 

- Towards  the  commencement  of  the  ensuing  year,  a French  army, 
under  marshal  Berwick,  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  and  penetrated  into 
Spain ; the  coasts  of  Gallicia  were  ravaged  by  the  English  squadrons, 
and  a remnant  of  the  Spanish  navy  destroyed  at  Vigo.  The  fleet  which 
carried  the  Pretender  towards  Scotland  was  dispersed  by  a storm; 
the  regent  duke  of  Orleans  quelled  the  conspiracy  fomented  by  the 
Spanish  faction  in  France;  Peter  the  Great  was  awed  by  the  appear- 
ance of  an  English  fleet  in  the  Baltic,  and  Charles  the  Twelfth,  on 
whose  co-operation  Albcroni  had  founded  the  most  sanguine  hopes,  was 
killed  at  the  siege  of  Fredericshall. 

The  English  fleet  having  prevented  the  Spaniards  from  reinforcing 
their  army  in  Sicily,  the  Imperial  general  count  Mercy  landed  at 
the  head  of  13,000  troops,  and  being  reinforced  with  10,000  men, 
took  Messina  after  an  obstinate  resistance  of  three  months,  re- 
covered 
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covered  the  greater  part  of  the  island,  and  confined  the  enemy  almost  Chapter  5. 
under  the  walls  of  Palermo. 

This  rapid  success  gave  weight  to  the  demands  of  the  allied  powers; 
the  fall  of  Albcroni  was  the  prelude  to  the  pacification  of  Europe,  and 
on  the  ‘25th  January,  Philip  acceded  to  the  terms  of  the  Quadruple  1720. 
Alliance,  which  was  moulded  into  a treaty  of  pence,  and  signed  at  the 
Hague  on  the  1 7th  of  February.  By  this  treaty  it  was  stipulated  that 
the  duchies  of  Tuscany,  Parma,  and  Placentia  should  never  he  united 
with  the  crown  of  Spain;  ami  the  Emperor  promised  to  expedite  the 
letters  cxpectative  of  the  reversion,  called,  in  the  diplomatic  language 


fication  *. 

Soon  after  the  signature  of  the  Quadruple  Alliance,  Charles  promul- 
gated a new  law  of  succession  for  the  inheritance  of  the  house  of 
Austria,  under  the  name  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction.  According  to  the 
family  compact  formed  by  Leopold,  and  confirmed  by  Joseph  and 
Charles,  the  succession  was  entailed  on  the  daughters  of  Joseph  in 
preference  to  the  daughters  of  Charles,  should  they  both  die  without 
issue  male.  Charles,  however,  had  scarcely  ascended  the  throne,  though 
at  that  time  without  children,  than  he  reversed  this  compact,  and 
settled  the  right  of  succession,  in  default  of  his  male  issue,  first  on 
his  own  daughters,  then  on  the  daughters  of  Joseph,  and  afterwards  on 
the  queen  of  Portugal  and  the  other  daughters  of  Leopold.  Since  the 
promulgation  of  that  decree,  the  empress  hud  borne  a son  who  died  in 
his  infancy,  and  three  daughters,  Maria  Theresa,  Maria  Anne,  and 
Maria  Amelia.  With  a view  to  insure  the  succession  to  these  daughters, 
and  to  obviate  the  dangers  which  might  arise  from  the  claims  of  the 
Josephine  Archduchesses,  he  published  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  and 
compelled  his  nieces  to  renounce  their  pretensions  on  their  marriages 

• For  this  chapter  have  been  consulted  Montgon — St  Philippe — Struviu? — Desor- 
Dumont—  Lamberti,  tom.  ix.  and  x. — Me-  tneaux — Heiss— Ilcnault— Pfeffcl — Koch 
moirs  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole — Memoirs  of  Tindal— Schirach’s  Biographic. 
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with  the  electors  of  Saxony  and  Bavaria.  Aware,  however,  that  the 
strongest  renunciations  are  disregarded,  he  obtained  from  the  dif- 
ferent states  of  his  extensive  dominions  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction,  and  made  it  the  great  object  of  his  reign,  to 
which  he  sacrificed  every  other  consideration,  to  procure  the  guaranty 
of  the  European  Powers  *. 


• Struvius,  tom.  ii.  p,  1528.  Histoire  tie  Marie  Tkeresc,  p.  5. 
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CHAPTER  G. 
1718. 


Dominions,  Pouter,  and  Resources  o/'Ciiarlf.s  the  Sixth  at  the  Conclusion  of  the  Quadruple 
Alliance — His  Acquisitions  from  the  Spanish  succession— Netherlands— Naples  and  Sicily— 
Milan  and  Mantua — Army — Revenues— Imperial  Dignity — His  Virus  and  Projects — 
Character — Situation  of  his  Court  and  Ministers — Ascendancy,  Intrigues,  and  Death  of 
Count  Althcini—Lifc  and  Character  of  Eugene — Marquis  de  Hiulp — Sinzendorf — Sla- 
rembtrg. 


BEFORE  wc  proceed  in  the  history  of  Charles  the  Sixth  it  is  nc-  Chapter  G. 

ccssary  to  pause  and  review  his  political  situation,  in  regard,  to  i7is. 
the  internal  state  of  his  dominions,  and  his  relations  with  foreign  ~ - 

powers. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Quadruple  Alliance  Charles  seems  to  havo 
attained  the  summit  of  his  power  and  splendour,  and  if  we  estimate  his 
power  from  his  possessions  he  would  appear  the  greatest  monarch  in 
Christendom.  He  was  by  election  emperor  of  Germany,  by  here- 
ditary right  sovereign  of  Hungary,  Transylvania,  Bohemia,  Austria, 

Styria,  Carinthia,  and  Carnioln,  the  Tyrol  and  the  Brisgau,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  the  hereditary  possessions  of  the  House  of  Austria,  he  hud  re- 
cently obtained  Naples  and  Sicily,  the  Milanese  and  the  Netherlands. 

The  population  of  these  extensive  dominions  did  not  amount  to 
less  than  44,000,000  of  souls.  But  if  we  consider  the  effective  strength 
of  these  territories  and  their  disjointed  state,  we  shall  find  that 
Charles  was  rather  weakened  than  strengthened  by  his  new  acqui- 
sitions. ‘ 

The  Netherlands,  though  the  richest  and  most  populous  district  of 
Europe,  were  distant  from  his  other  dominions  ; part  of  the  revenues 
was  appropriated  to  the  repairs  of  the  fortifications,  and  the  main- 
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Chapter  6.  tenance  of  Dutch  garrisons ; and  the  remainder,  which,  by  the  consti- 
17  IS>  tution  of  the  country,  lie  could  not  augment  or  alienate,  was  inade- 
quate to  their  defence  in  time  of  war.  His  authority  also  was  extremely 
limited  and  precarious,  as  the  country  was  divided  into  provinces  form- 
ing separate  and  independent  states  which  possessed  different  privileges 
and  could  not  be  reduced  to  an  uniform  system  of  government.  Hav- 
ing recently  experienced  a tumultuary  opposition  to  some  innovations 
which  he  was  desirous  of  introducing  into  the  forms  of  government, 
and  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  he  was  obliged  to  quell  the  refrac- 
tory spirit  of  the  natives  by  exemplary  punishment,  and  could  only 
keep  them  in  awe  by  a military  force  *. 

In  addition  to  the  antient  causes  of  enmity  which  subsisted  between 
the  houses  of  Austria  and  Bourbon,  the  possession  of  the  Netherlands 
furnished  a new  source  of  future  contention  by  inflaming  the  natural 
jealousy  arising  from  the  proximity  and  jarring  interests  of  rival  nations. 

We  have  already  observed  that  the  Barrier  Treaty  contained  the 
seeds  of  inevitable  dissension,  and  the  tenure  on  which  those  countries 
were  held,  gave  rise  to  continual  bickerings  with  the  maritime  powers, 
who,  jealous  of  their  commercial  interests,  had  bound  him  by  the 
strongest  engagements  not  to  permit  any  foreign  trade  from  the  Ne- 
therlands which  might  interfere  with  theirs.  Hence  the  acquisition 
of  these  territories  was  the  source  of  continual  dissentions,  and  weak- 
ened instead  of  cementing  the  union  of  the  house  of  Austria,  with 
England  and  Holland. 

The  kingdom  of  Naples  and  its  appendage  Sicily,  which  Charles 
acquired  in  exchange  forSardinia,  did  not  furnish  a military  force 
sufficient  for  their  own  defence.  Hence  they  were  likelv  to  become 

*>  v 

the  point  of  attack  from  France  and  Spain  ; and  the  Emperor  could 
not  furnish  adequate  succours  from  his  German  territories  without 
the  assistance  of  the  maritime  powers. 

The  duchies  of  Milan  and  Mantua  were  likewise  isolated  from  his 
other  dominions  by  the  interposition  of  the  Orisons  and  the  territory 


• Mcmoircs  des  Pays  Bas  Autrichiens,  p.  157. 
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of  Venice;  and  Mantua,  the  only  place  capable  of  resisting  a long 
siege,  required  a numerous  garrison,  and  immense  magazines.  The 
revenue  of  the  country,  though  more  than  adequate  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  civil  establishment,  was  yet  too  scanty  to  furnish  resources 
for  war;  and  that  duchy,  separated  from  his  other  possessions,  was 
exposed  to  invasion  from  the  arms  of  France  or  Spain,  unless  it  was 
protected  by  the  king  of  Sardinia,  who  held  in  his  hands  the  key  of 
Italy. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Charles  derived  his  only  certain  and 
permanent  sources  of  strength  from  his  hereditary  dominions;  but 
these  were  greatly  inadequate  to  the  grandeur  of  his  ideas  and  the  ex- 
tent of  his  projects. 

In  point  of  numbers,  and  when  headed  by  such  generals  as  Eugene 
and  Staremberg,  the  Imperial  army  might  have  been  extremely  formid- 
able, had  the  finances  been  sufficient  for  their  maintenance.  The 
amount  of  the  peace  establishment  exceeded  100,000  men;  but  all  these 
troops  were  necessary  to  occupy  his  numerous  fortresses,  to  secure 
the  tranquillity  of  his  distant  territories,  to  supply  his  contingent  of 
18,000  men  for  the  Low  Countries,  and  to  repress  the  discontents  in 
Hungary.  Their  pay  was  extremely  small,  because,  when  stationary, 
they  were  supplied  with  provisions  and  forage  from  the  hereditary 
countries. 

During  the  whole  reign  of  Charles  the  Sixth,  the  war  establishment 
never  exceeded  t (i0,000  men ; of  these  not  more  than  70,000  could 
be  brought  into  the  field,  who,  being  deprived  of  their  customary  supplies 
of  provisions  from  the  hereditary  countries,  and  unable  to  maintain 
themselves  by  their  scanty  pay,  could  scarcely  be  kept  on  foot  without 
subsidies  from  foreign  powers,  except  in  a war  with  the  Turks,  when 
they  drew  their  subsistence  from  Hungary. 

His  revenues,  which  amounted  to  30,000,000  of  florins*,  were 
scanty  in  comparison  with  the  extent  of  his  dominions,  and  in  a state 

* Not  more  than  £.  3,000,000  sterling. 
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Cimpter  6.  of  almost  irreparable  disorder.  The  original  cause  of  this  dilapida- 
17 13.  tion  was  principally  derived  from  the  burlhensoine  wars  in  which 
Leopold  and  Joseph  had  been  engaged  for  the  Spanish  succession. 
Although  the  finances  had  been  improved  by  the  establishment  of  the 
banks  of  Vienna,  and  the  wise  measures  adopted  under  the  administra- 
tion of  count  Gundaker  Sturemberg,  for  the  liquidation  of  the  ar- 
rears; yet  the  good  effects  of  that  plan  had  been  thwarted  by  the 
expences  of  the  campaigns  against  the  Turks,  the  warlike  preparations 
occasioned  by  the  perpetual  contests  with  Spain,  and  llie  defective 
management  of  the  revenue  under  the  auspices  of  count  Altheim. 

Another  great  cause  of  the  disorder  in  the  finances  arose  from  the 
practice  of  the  Emperor  himself,  who  drew  annually  from  the  governors, 
both  of  his  hereditary  and  foreign  provinces,  sums  to  a considerable 
amount  for  his  private  purse.  These  sums  being  taken  from  the  re- 
venues appropriated  to  the  maintenance  of  the  civil  and  military 
establishments,  injured  the  public  service,  and  occasioned  the  neglect 
of  the  most  urgent  affairs.  The  governors  were  anxious  to  gain  the 
favour  of  the  Emperor  by  making  large  remittances,  which  supplied 
him  with  the  means  of  bribing  foreign  courts,  gratifying  his  Spanish 
and  Italian  adherents,  and  purchasing  jewels,  of  which  he  was  more 
fond  than  any  of  his  predecessors. 

The  Imperial  dignity  gave  splendour  to  the  house  of  Austria,  as 
well  as  the  infiueuce  which  was  derived  from  the  power  of  conferring 
ecclesiastical  dignities  and  honorary  distinctions;  but,  as  emperor  of 
Germany,  Charles  possessed  rather  a nominal  than  a real  sove- 
reignty. lie  had  no  permanent  revenue,  nor  any  settled  military 
force ; and  his  principal  influence  arose  rather  from  his  weight  as 
head  of  the  house  of  Austria,  than  as  chief  of  the  empire  and  president 
of  the  diet.  In  case  of  war  in  which  the  empire  took  part,  lie  was 
indeed  assisted  with  men  and  money  by  the  contingents  of  the  princes 
and  states,  according  to  the  resolutions  of  the  diet ; but  even  when 
the  w hole  body  was  unanimous  the  contingents  fell  far  short  of  their 
nominal  amount ; the  supplies  of  money  voted  under  the  name  of 
* lloman 
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Roman  months*,  were  scanty  and  ill  paid;  and  the  army,  which  on  Chapter  6. 
paper  was  stated  at  120,000  effective  men,  seldom  exceeded  20,000  in  ,7,s’ 
the  field,  consisting  chiefly  of  raw  and  undisciplined  troops,  actuated 
by  the  petty  interests  and  discordant  views  of  the  states  to  which  they 
belonged,  and  seldom  in  a condition  to  act  before  the  middle  of  the 
campaign |.  But  whenever  the  states  were  divided  in  opinion,  and 

particularly  in  a war  with  France,  the  emperor  was  feebly  supported ; 
and  part  of  the  Germanic  body  cither  adopted  a neutrality,  or 
joined  in  hostilities  against. their  chief. 

In  this  situation  of  Europe,  and  this  state  of  his  power  and  resources, 
it  was  the  interest  of  the  sovereign  of  the  house  of  Austria  to  avoid 
foreign  entanglements,  to  maintain  his  dominions  in  tranquillity;  to 
promote  the  arts  of  peace,  to  repair,  by  an  uniform  system  of  (economy, 
the  deficiencies  of  his  revenue,  und  to  heal  the  wounds  inflicted  bv  a 
long  series  of  internal  commotions  and  external  warfare.  But  Charles 
acted  more  from  his  apparent  than  real  strength ; from  the  recol- 
lection of  former  grandeur  rather  than  from  the  sense  of  present 
weakness.  This  inconsistency  of  conduct  was  derived  no  less  from 
his  own  personal  character,  and  the  principles  which  seemed  hereditary 
in  his  family,  than  from  the  disunion  among  his  ministers,  and  the 
views  of  those  by  whom  he  was  governed. 

Charles  was  not  gifted  with  the  talents  of  his  brother  Joseph,  had 
not  enjoyed  the  same  advantages  of  education,  and  was  by  nature  so 
cold  and  phlegmatic,  that  it  was  said  lie  was  serious  even  when  he  smiled ; 
but  he  was  by  no  means  deficient  in  abilities.  His  conception  though 
slow  was  clear ; his  political  knowledge  was  extensive,  and  he  expressed 
himself  in  various  languages  with  great  elegance  and  facility.  Ilis 
intentions  were  honest  and  upright ; and  he  was  anxious  to  govern  his 


• These  subsidies  were  culled  Roman 
months,  because  formerly  tilt-  stat<  s of  the 
empire  were  obliged  to  furnish  an  army  of 
20,000  foot,  and  4,000  horse,  to  accompany 
the.  Kmpcror  in  his  cxpedi.ion  to  Rome; 
and  those  who  did  not  chuse  to  provide  sol- 
diers paid  a monthly  equivalent  in  money. 
This  mode  of  contribution  was  afterwards 
extended  to  all  other  cases  where  men  and 


money  were  required  for  the  service  of  the 
empire,  and  lienee  the  term  Roman  months 
was  applied  to  subsidies  in  general.  IK-iss 
lfistoire  de  I'Empire,  livre  vi.  chap.  6.  and 
Pfellel,  v.  2.  p.  1 8f» . 

t As  these  troops  seldom  made  their 
appearance  before  the  month  of  August,  by 
a pun  on  the  Imperial  title  of  Augustus 
they  were  termed  the  August  troops. 
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Chapter  6.  subjects  with  wisdom  and  justice.  His  religion  was  loss  tinctured 
171s.  with  bigotry  than  that  of  his  father  Leopold,  or  even  of  his  brother 
^ " Joseph.  Though  sincere  in  his  belief  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith, 

and  attached  from  principle  to  the  See  of  Rome,  he  yet  preserved 
himself  in  great  points  uninfluenced,  always  retained  the  clergy  in 
due  subjection,  and  never  suffered  them  to  intermeddle  in  matters  of 
state.  Strict  in  his  morals,  he  was  ever  remarkable  for  great  propriety 
of  character  and  decorum  of  manners;  and  even  in  the  ardour  of 
youth  never  deviated  into  any  glaring  excess.  But  these  solid  qualities 
and  upright  intentions  were  counteracted  by  a narrow  jealousy,  a love 
of  adulation,  and  a punctilious  obstinacy,  which  induced  him  to  maintain 
an  inflexible  perseverance  in  measures  once  adopted ; and  these  natural 
defects  were  aggravated  by  the  ascendancy  which  an  artful  favourite, 
count  Althcim,  had  acquired  over  his  mind. 

It  was  a great  misfortune  to  Charles,  that  of  all  the  ministers  and 
attendants  whom  Leopold  had  placed  about  his  person  on  his  de- 
parture for  Spain,  and  at  an  age  when  the  deepest  impressions  are 
made,  not  one  was  worthy  either  of  his  esteem  or  imitation.  Ilis 
governor  prince  Lichtenstein,  who  accompanied  him  in  the  character 
of  grand  master  of  his  household,  and  to  whose  guidance  he  was  pecu- 
liarly intrusted,  was  a nobleman  of  mean  intellects,  pedantic  know- 
ledge, and  wholly  devoted  to  the  wild  pursuits  of  alchymy*;  hence, 
at  a time  of  life  when  friendships  are  easily  formed,  Charles  con- 
tracted a partiality  for  count  Althcim,  from  whom  he  imbibed  prin- 
ciples which  unfortunately  regulated  his  future  conduct,  and  influenced 
the  events  of  his  reign  j\ 


• Memoires  de  la  Torre, 
t This  account  of  the  character  of 
Charles,  of  the  situation  of  his  court  and 
ministry,  and  of  the  influence  and  intrigues 
of  count  Althcim,  is  taken  from  “ Relation 
Sccrettc  do  la  Cour  de  Vienne,  dti  6'  Juin 
172 1,  sent  to  lord  Townshcnd  lor  the  inspec- 
tion of  George  the  First  ; also  Relation  de 
1’Etat  de  la  Cour  dc  Vienne  ct  de  ses  forces 
et  finances  1727;  and  Retire  ccritc  au  mois 
d’Avril  1728  a la  Reiue  sur  la  situation  des 


affaires  de  FF.urope,  eten  particular  sur  les 
interns  de  la  Grande  Bretagne,”  in  the 
Waldcgrave,  Walpole,  anti  Ilardwickc  pa- 
pers. These  curious  state  papers,  were 
written  by  St.  Saphorin  a native  of  Switzer- 
land, and  agent  for  the  British  affairs  at 
Vicuna,  and  develop  the  situation  and  sys- 
tem of  the  court,  under  Charles  the  Sixth, 
the  characters  of  the  Emperor,  Althcim, 
Eugene,  uud  of  the  principal  ministers. 
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Count  Althcim  the  nephew  of  prince  Lichtenstein  first  attracted 
the  notice  of  Charles  by  an  open  variance  with  his  uncle,  and  soon 
improved  the  favourable  opinion  of  the  young  monarch  by  the  elegance 
of  his  address  and  the  insinuation  of  his  manners.  Under  the  sem- 
blance of  a frank  and  open  behaviour,  he  concealed  great  cunning  and 
intrigue.  To  perpetuate  his  influence  he  prejudiced  Charles  against 
the  court  and  ministers  of  Vienna ; he  insinuated  that  the  sole  aim  of 
Joseph  and  his  cabinet  was  to  exclude  him  from  the  throne  of  Spain, 
to  annex  the  Milanese  to  the  Austrian  dominions,  to  secure  to  him 
only  the  kingdom  of  the  two  Sicilies  with  the  Low  Countries,  and 
to  render  him  entirely  dependent  on  the  court  of  Vienna. 

When  Charles  became  head  of  the  house  of  Austria,  the  artful 
favourite  availed  himself  of  his  master’s  vanity  to  suggest  that  his  glory 
was  interested  in  being  his  own  minister,  that  he  was  superior  to  his 
servants  in  abilities  as  in  dignity,  that  he  ought  to  prove  himself  a 
greater  man  than  either  his  father  or  brother,  by  supporting  alone 
the  weight  of  empire,  and  should  principally  consult  those  who  were 
indebted  to  him  for  their  elevation,  and  had  his  honour  only  at  heart* 
By  instilling  such  doctrines,  and  by  appearing  totally  subservient  to  the 
will  of  the  Emperor,  Altheim  acquired  an  undue  influence  over  the 
counsels  of  his  phlegmatic  and  suspicious  master.  But  though  he  might 
have  aspired  to  the  situation  of  prime  minister,  he  was  so  conscious  of 
his  own  incapacity  to  direct  the  helm  of  government,  that  he  never 
accepted  an  office  of  responsibility.  He  refused  to  be  a member  of 
the  secret  conference  or  cabinet  council,  and  in  the  post  of  master  of 
the  horse,  became  the  real  though  not  the  ostensible  minister,  and 
contented  himself  with  the  substance,  while  he  left  to  others  the 
shadow  of  authority.  He  gradually  appropriated  to  himself  the 
disposal  of  all  places  except  in  the  military  line,  new  modelled  the 
board  of  finances,  and  filled  the  several  departments  of  government 
with  his  creatures. 

He  availed  himself  of  the  predilection  which  Charles  always  pro- 
fessed for  Spain,  and  his  sanguine  hopes  of  recovering  that  crown,  and 
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prevailed  on  him  to  institute  a council  composed  entirely  of  Spaniards 
or  Italians,  for  the  purpose  of  governing  the  Low  Countries,  Naples, 
and  the  Milanese;  and  this  council,  became  the  private  cabinet  which, 
during  his  life,  swayed  the  helm  of  state,  lie  also  availed  himself  of 
the  discontents  which  had  taken  place  between  Sinzendorf  and 
Starcmberg,  two  ministers  of  the  conference,  and  by  sometimes  support- 
ing the  one  and  sometimes  the  other,  he  held  the  balance  in  his 
own  hands,  and  prevented  them  from  uniting  against  his  own  autho- 
rity * 

Having  diminished  the  influence  and  credit  of  these  ministers, 
Eugene  alone  remained  a barrier  to  his  ambition,  and  an  object  of 
his  jealousy.  The  rank  and  dignity,  the  high  consideration  in  which 
the  prince  was  held  by  persons  of  all  stations,  his  power  as  president  of 
the  council  of  war,  and  member  of  the  secret  conference,  led  the 
favourite  to  spare  no  cabals,  and  to  employ  intrigue  upon  intrigue,  to 
undermine  his  credit  and  obtain  his  dismission. 

Francis  Eugene,  descended  in  a direct  line  from  Charles  Einunucl 
the  First,  duke  of  Savoy,  was  fourth  son  of  Eugene  Maurice,  count  .of 
Soissons,  by  Olympia  Mancini,  niece  of  cardinal  Mazurinf.  He  was 
born  at  Paris  in  1 663,  and  destined  to  the  church;  and  being  when 
young  presented  to  the  abbeys  of  Cassanova  and  de  la  Clusa,  was 
generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  abbot  of  Savoy.  Though  his 
studies  were  principally  directed  to  the  profession  for  which  he  was 
destined,  yet  he  made  a considerable  progress  in  various  branches  of 
polite  literature.  His  favourite  books  were  Quintus  Curtius,  and  the 
Commentaries  of  Ctesar  ; and  the  constant  perusal  of  these  and  other 
works  on  military  subjects,  fired  his  youthful  imagination  with  the  love 
of  camps  and  of  arms,  produced  a dislike  to  the  ecclesiastical  profes- 
sion, and  rendered  him  anxious  to  exchange  his  cassoc  for  the  coat  of 
mail. 

Being  disappointed  in  his  application  for  military  runk  to  Louis  the 
Fourteenth,  he  quitted  all  his  prospects  in  France,  and  repairing  to 

* St.  Saphoriu. 
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Vienna,  entered  as  a volunteer  in  the  Imperial  army,  then  serving 
against  the  Turks  in  Hungary,  in  which  his  brother  Philip  had  the 
command  of  a regiment.  He  learned  the  art  of  war  under  John 
Sobieski,  Charles  duke  of  Loraine,  and  Maximilian  Emanuel,  elector  of 
Bavaria,  and  signalised  himself  on  various  occasions,  by  his  gallant  spirit 
and  deliberate  valour,  particularly  at  the  sieges  of  Vienna,  Ncuhasel, 
and  Buda.  Soon  after  the  siege  of  Ncuhasel,  prince  Louis  of  Baden 
presented  him  to  Leopold  with  this  prophetic  compliment,  “ This 
young  Savoyard  will  in  time  be  the  first  captain  of  the  age.” 

Eugene  rose  rapidly  in  the  Imperial  service ; every  campaign  pro- 
duced new  instances  of  his  valour  and  talents,  and  forwarded  his  ad- 
vancement. At  length,  after  having  distinguished  himself  in  a most 
signal  manner  in  Italy  against  the  French,  he  was  appointed, 
in  the  34th  year  of  his  age,  commander  in  chief  of  the  Imperial 
army  against  the  Turks.  His  first  campaign  was  distinguished 
by  the  important  victory  of  Zcnta,  in  opposition  to  the  orders  of 
Leopold,  not  to  risk  a general  engagement.  This  victory,  gained  on 
the  i ith  of  September  1697,  was  memorable  for  the  presence  of  the 
Sultan  Mustapha  the  Second,  the  death  of  the  grand  vizier,  of  seven- 
teen bashaws,  and  30,000  Turks,  and  by  its  consequences  the  peace 
of  Carlovitz,  which  first  humbled  the  power  of  the  Porte,  and  secured 
Hungary  and  Europe  from  the  dread  of  Turkish  invasion. 

In  the  midst  of  the  acclamations  of  the  army  and  the  applauses  of 
Europe,  Eugene  returned  to  Vienna,  secure,  as  he  thought,  of  the 
most  favourable  reception  from  the  gratitude  of  his  master;  but 
his  enemies  had  insinuated  that  success  could  not  justify  his 
disobedience  to  positive  commands,  and  when  Eugene  delivered  the 
great  seal  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  and  related  the  effects  of  the 
victory,  Leopold  received  him  without  either  praise  or  reproach. 
Being  arrested  for  disobedience  of  orders,  he  said  to  the  officer  who 
demanded  his  sword,  “ Take  it,  since  the  will  of  the  Emperor  requires 
it ; behold  it  still  reeking  with  the  blood  of  his  enemies.  Nor  will  I 
ever  consent  to  resume  it,  unless  I continue  to  employ  it  in  his  ser- 
vice.” 
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The  news  of  his  arrest  was  no  sooner  known  throughout  the  city, 
than  the  burghers  usscmbled  in  crowds,  and  exclaimed,  “ Is  this  the 
return  of  gratitude  for  our  tutelary  angel ; the  man  who  has  delivered 
Vienna  and  the  empire  from  destruction?”  They  flocked  around  his 
palace,  and  sent  a deputation  to  inform  him  that  they  would  sacrifice 
their  lives  in  his  defence.  “ Accept,”  replied  Eugene,  “ my  sincere 
acknowledgments,  but  I entreat  you  to  disperse;  I desire  no  otlier 
guaranty  of  my  safety  than  the  uprightness  of  my  conduct,  and  the 
few'  services  which  I have  been  able  to  render  to  his  Imperial  majesty : 
that  monarch  is  far  too  enlightened  not  to  discriminate  truth  from  ca- 
lumny; and  too  equitable  not  to  do  me  justice.” 

The  mind  of  Leopold  had  been  warped  though  not  hardened  by  the 
calumnious  insinuations  of  the  enemies  of  Eugene.  On  reflection 
he  could  not  but  perceive  that  such  ungrateful  behaviour  would  dis- 
grace him  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  alienate  the  affections  of  the  army 
who  idolized  their  commander,  and  deprive  him  of  the  services  of  the 
most  able  captain  of  the  age,  at  a time  when  the  disputes  copcerning 
the  Spanish  succession  were  likely  to  involve  him  in  a war  with  France. 
Impressed  with  these  considerations  the  Emperor  restored  Eugene  to 
favour  at  the  moment  when  his  enemies  appeared  most  confident  of  his 
disgrace;  and  in  answer  to  those  who  advised  him  to  cite  Eugene  be- 
fore the  council  of  wrar,  he  crushed  the  cabal  by  replying,  “ God  for- 
bid that  I should  treat  like  a malefactor,  a prince,  by  whom  Heaven  lias 
bestowed  on  me  favours  which  I do  not  merit,  and  who  is  the  instru- 
ment of  God  to  punish  the  enemies  of  Ids  son!” 

Eugene,  restored  to  the  plenitude  of  favour,  generously  forgave  his 
calumniators ; his  zeal  for  the  House  of  Austria  was  not  cooled,  but 
he  refused  to  retain  the  command  of  the  army,  if  shackled  in  Ids 
military  operations  by  orders  from  the  cabinet.  He  insisted  and  ob- 
tained the  permission  of  the  emperor  to  act  solely  from  himself,  with- 
out dependance,  and  according  to  the  emergency  of  circumstances. 

From  this  period  Leopold  acted  towards  Eugene  with  every  mark 
of  respect  and  affection,  created  him  president  of  the  council  of  war,con- 
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signed  to  him  the  sole  management  of  the  war  for  the  Spanish  succession, 
and  was  indebted  to  him  for  a series  of  successes  in  Italy  and  Germany, 
which  added  strength,  lustre,  and  dignity,  to  the  House  of  Austria. 

During  the  whole  reign  of  Joseph,  whose  liberal  mind  was  congenial 
to  his  own,  Eugene  possessed  the  full  confidence  of  his  sovereign,  and 
preserved  an  unbounded  influence  in  civil  and  military  transactions. 
In  the  Low  Countries  he  shared  with  Marlborough  in  the  honour 
gained  by  the  victories  of  Malplaquct  and  Oudenarde;  but  in  Italy  he 
enjoyed  without  a rival  the  glory  of  forcing  the  French  lines,  defeating 
their  army  under  the  walls  of  Turin,  driving  the  French  and  Spanish 
troops  to  their  own  frontiers,  and  in  securing  the  conquest  of  that 
country. 

In  the  first  years  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Sixth,  the  direction 
of  the  war  on  the  Rhine,  against  the  French,  the  negotiations  at  Rastadt, 
the  final  conclusion. of  the  peace  of  Baden,  and  the  victories  of  Peter- 
waradin  and  Belgrade,  justly  entitled  him  to  the  gratitude  and  approba- 
tion of  his  sovereign.  But  peace  had  no  sooner  secured  the  Austrian 
dominions  on  the  side  of  Turkey,  and  Eugene  returned  to  Vienna  to 
resume  his  ministerial  functions,  than  Altheim  brought  his  plan  to- 
maturity  ; and  many  traits  in  the  character  of  the  prince,  together  with 
the  situation  in  which  he  stood  with  the  Emperor,  concurred  to  forward 
the  success  of  the  favourite's  intrigues. 

Though  from  fidelity  to  the  Emperor,  Eugene  had  rejected  the 
offers  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  to  restore  him  to  his  native  country, 
and  confer  on  him  the  government  of  Champagne,  with  the  rank  of 
marshal,  yet  he  was  not  personally  attached  to  his  sovereign ; he  neither 
conciliated  his  friendship  nor  sought  his  regard  ; nor  could  he  conceal 
that  he  found  the  liberal  mind  of  Joseph  more  congenial  to  his  ow  n, 
than  the  suspicious  temper  of  Charles ; and  he  frequently  observed, 
“ Joseph  always  treated  me  as  a brother,  but  Charles  as  a master.” 

Eugene  possessed  such  an  unaffected  modesty,  that  he  did  not  receive 
without  pain  even  the  common  acknowledgments  due  to  his  tran- 
scendent talents;  aud  being  himself  thus  averse  to  flattery,  he  did  not 
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pay  sufficient  deference  to  the  Emperor,  who  was  accustomed  to  re- 
ceive the  most  fulsome  tribute  from  all  that  approached  his  person. 
He  had  conceived  such  horror  at  the  smallest  appearance  of  deceit  as 
to  avoid  almost  the  common  expressions  of  civility ; was  cold  and 
distant  in  his  first  address,  but  remarkable  for  never  making  a 
promise  which  he  did  not  intend  to  fulfil.  Hence  he  offended  many 
whom  it  was  his  interest  to  conciliate,  and  the  finest  feature  of  his 
character  excited  the  disgust  of  courtiers,  who  arc  less  offended  with 
soft  words  and  deceitful  promises  than  a candid  and  frank  refusal. 

Fond  of  polite  literature,  and  possessing  an  exquisite  taste  in  the 
liberal  arts,  he  had  not  always  patience  for  the  routine  of  office : and 
though  president  of  the  council  of  war,  and  member  of  the  secret 
conference,  he  could  not  be  induced,  unless  from  the  most  urgent 
necessity,  to  transact  business  at  any  other  hours  than  from  ten  in  the 
morning  till  two.  The  remainder  of  his  time  he  dedicated  to  miscel- 
laneous literature,  to  the  arts,  particularly  to  painting,  of  which  he 
had  formed  a valuable  collection,  and  to  the  company  of  a small  and 
chosen  society,  presided  by  the  countess  Bathiani,  to  whom  he  was 
attached  *.  Hence  he  sunk  in  the  opinion  of  Charles,  who  affected 
great  assiduity  in  business,  and  was  no  less  minutely  attentive  to 
trifles  than  to  affairs  of  the  utmost  consequence.  Altheim  did  not  fail 
to  represent  in  the  most  odious  light,  this  conduct  as  highly  disrespect- 
ful, and  productive  of  delays  in  the  dispatch  of  public  business;  and 
though  lie  could  not  sully  the  upright  and  incorruptible  character  of 
'Eugene,  he  displayed  in  the  strongest  colours  the  scandalous  venality 
of  madame  Bathiani,  and  of  the  persons  who  were  most  distinguished 
by  the  prince's  confidence. 

•The  counsels  of  Eugene  were  always  moderate  and  disinterested, 
and  therefore  not  congenial  to  corrupt  or  designing  men.  Not- 
withstanding his  talents  for  war,  and  ardour  for  military  glory,  instead 
of  supporting  a continuance  of  hostilities  which  increased  his  own 
consequence,  he  was  an  advocate  for  peace  whenever  honourable  terms 
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could  be  procured.  During  the  late  contest  with  the  Turks,  he  was  not  Chapter  6. 
ignorant  of  the  intrigues  which  threatened  his  dismission  at  the  cessation 
of  hostilities ; yet  he  used  his  full  powers  in  compelling  the  Imperial 
plenipotentiaries  to  conclude  a peace.  In  a word,  he  derived  from  a 
consciousness  of  his  own  integrity  such  a contempt  lor  the  cabals  of  a 
court,  that  he  did  not  condescend  to  take  sufficient  precaution  against 
them,  and  nearly  fell  a sacrifice  to  the  intrigues  ot  Altheim. 

Under  the  pretence  of  general  reformation  in  the  departments  of 
government,  the  favourite  insinuated  to  the  Emperor,  that  the  power 
of  Eugene  was  too  great  for  a subject,  and  even  shackled  the  authority 
of  the  crown.  He  therefore  proposed  as  a remedy  against  what  ho 
called  a government  within  a government,  to  establish  an  independent 
committee  of  war,  and  he  hoped,  that  as  the  high  spirit  of  the  prince 
would  not  brook  this  affront,  his  remonstrances  would  offend  the 
Emperor,  and  he  would  either  resign  or  he  dismissed.  The  conduct  of 
Eugene  justified  this  supposition,  for  when  informed  of  the  intended 
alteration  in  the  council  of  war,  he  declared  that  if  a single  servant 
was  dismissed,  he  would  instantly  retire. 

The  efforts  of  Altheim  were  seconded  by  his  brother  in  law  count 
Nemsch,  who  submitted  to  the  Emperor  daily  reports  highly  un- 
favourable to  the  prince,  Before  the  scheme  was  matured,  a valet  of 
count  Nemsch  having  stolen  the  minutes  of  these  informations,  carried 
them  to  Eugene,  who  instantly  appealed  to  his  sovereign.  This  unex-r 
pected  discovery  disconcerted  the  whole  project.  Charles  could  not 
refuse  attending  to  the  just  remonstrances  of  Eugene  on  the  eve  of  a. 
war  with  Spain  ; and  the  favourite  himself  had  not  courage  to  carry 
his  plan  into  execution.  Nemsch  was  arrested,  tried,  deprived  of  all 
his  employments,  and  imprisoned  for  two  years  in  the  citadel  of  Gratz;- 
and  one  of  his  principal  agents,  the  Abbe  Todcsqui,  was  whipped  by  the 
common  executioner  and  banished. 

But  though  Eugene  thus  triumphed  over  the  cabals  of  his  enemies, 
he  never  acquired  the  full  confidence  and  friendship  of  Charles.  The 
recollection  of  past  services,  the.  disgrace  which  would  be  incurred  by 
dismissing  him,  and  the  dread  of  driving  him  into  the  service  of  France, 
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Chapter  6.  preserved  him  in  his  posts,  but  with  more  ostensible  than  real  power. 

17  ts.  During  a war  indeed,  or  when  hostilities  seemed  unavoidable,  Eugene 
possessed  considerable  authority,  and  was  permitted  to  regulate  the 
military  operations  with  almost  absolute  sway ; but  in  peaceable 
periods  his  councils  had  little  weight,  and  the  Emperor  consulted  his 
own  prejudices  and  suspicions,  and  followed  the  importunate  represen- 
tations of  his  other  ministers,  who  envied  the  high  distinction  enjoyed  by 
the  great  supporter  of  the  house  of  Austria.  Hence  his  audiences  of 
his  sovereign  were  always  cold  and  short,  each  mistrusting  the  other  ; 
the  Emperor  from  jealousy,  Eugene  from  a recollection  of  the  many 
attempts  which  had  been  made  to  remove  him.  He  gave  his  advice 
plainly  and  frankly  in  the  cabinet  whenever  it  was  demanded ; but 
never  enforced  his  opinion,  or  condescended  to  court  the  approbation  of 
hie  sovereign  or  the  concurrence  of  the  ministers.  In  his  own  depart- 
ment alone  he  preserved  his  authority  without  the  smallest  controul 
even  from  the  Emperor  himself*. 

Not  long  after  the  failure  of  this  intrigue  Eugene  was  relieved  from 
further  attempts  by  the  decease  of  count  Altheim,  who  died  in  1 722 
to  the  great  regret  of  the  Emperor.  Charles  testified  his  friendship 
for  his  favourite,  by  declaring  himself  guardian  of  his  children,  and  to 
use  the  words  of  a contemporary  writer,  “ gave  orders  in  what  manner 
they  should  be  educated,  and  treated  them  more  like  his  own  children 
than  his  subjects  f.” 

On  the  death  of  count  Altheim,  the  principal  ministers  of  the  cabi- 
net were  prince  Eugene,  count  Gundakcr  Starembcrg,  and  count 


• * II  iuflue  peu  ici,"  says  St.  Saphoriu, 
“ honni*  duns  les  clioscs  qui  sont  purement 
de  son  departement.  II  y indue  d’autant 
moins,  qu'ils  sont  (oujours  en  garde  (I’em 
pereur  et  lui)  lorsqu'ils  se  parlent,  car  ils 
se  defient  souverainemnut,  1’un  de  l’autre. 
Quoiqu’il  preside  dans  toutes  les  confer- 
ences, il  n’y  influe  plus,  puisque  si  les 
conitcs  de  Sinzendorf  et  de  Slarcuiberg 


sont  du  nn'me  avis,  il  le  suit,  car  il  «e  de- 
termine rarement  sur  aucune  chose  av&nt 
d'avoir  entendu  le  sentiment  de  res  deux 
uunistres  ; ct  s'ils  sont  d'uvis  differons,  la 
plupart  Wu  terns  il  se  range  a celui  du 
comte  de  Starcmberg,  en  qui  il  a plus  dc 
confiance  qu'au  comte  de  Sinzendorf. 
t Letters  of  Poluitz,  tom.  i.  p.  2 5(>,  257. 
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Sinzendorf,  emphatically  called  ministers  of  the  secret  conference,  and  Chapter  6. 
the  marquis  dc  Realp,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  council  of  Spain.  ,718< 

The  marquis  de  Realp,  a native  of  Catalonia,  who  had  attached 
himself  to  the  interests  of  Charles  while  struggling  for  the  crown  of 
Spain,  owed  his  promotion  to  the  influence  of  count  Altheiin,  to 
whom  he  always  continued  devoted.  Though  not  a member  of  the 
conference,  he  had  at  this  period  great  personal  credit  with  his  master, 
as  well  because  he  had  been  recommended  by  Altheiin,  as  because  he 
was  intrusted  with  the  principal  management  of  the  Spanish  and  Italian 
affairs.  He  was  visionary  and  indiscreet,  wholly  ignorant  of  the  poli- 
tical system  of  Europe,  and  ill  qualified  for  negotiation;  but  was  con- 
sulted by  the  Emperor  in  commercial  regulations,  particularly  those  re- 
lating to  his  foreign  dominions. 

Since  the  death  of  Altheim  the  Emperor  had  lived  with  Realp  in 
greater  familiarity  than  with  any  of  his  other  ministers;  Charles  at! - 
mitted  him  in  his  hours  of  retirement,  which  were  passed  in  the  society 
of  Spaniards  and  Italians,  who  had  attached  themselves  to  his  fortunes 
in  Spain,  and  with  whom  he  shook  off  that  solemnity  of  deportment 
which  lie  uniformly  maintained  in  public. 

Count' Sinzendorf,  chancellor,  and  secretary  for  the  direction  of  fo- 
reigp  affairs,  had  been  principally  recommended  by  the  marquis  de 
Realp,  as  a counterpoise  to  the  interest  of  prince  Eugene.  Realp, 
well  acquainted  with  the  suspicious  character  of  the  Emperor,  described 
him  as  a man  not  remarkable  for  eminent  talents,  and  of  an  interested 
and  supple  disposition,  but  of  great  experience  in  foreign  affairs.  Yet 
Sinzendorf,  though  at  first  he  acted  a subordinate  part,  afterwards 
gradually  supplanted  his  patron,  and  rose  to  the  highest  confidence  by 
flattering  the  chimerical  schemes  of  the  Emperor,  and  by  affecting  an 
entire  deference  to  his  will. 

llis  character  formed  a singular  contrast  of  opposite  qualities.  He 
united  the  extremes  of  flattery  and  bluntness,  suppleness  and  obsti- 
nacy, phlegm  and  impetuosity,  humility  and  arrogance.  He  was  highly 
elated  with  the  most  trifling  incident  in  his  favour,  and  sunk  into  the 
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Chapter  6.  deepest  despondency  on  the  smallest  reverse*.  From  his  devotion  to 
1 -»_*  ^ie  luxur*cs  the  table,  he  is  justly  termed  by  the  royal  his- 
torian, the  Apicius  of  the  Imperial  court ; from  his  fondness  of 
the  pleasures  and  enjoyments  of  society,  and  his  attachment  to 
play,  he  was  unable  to  attend  to  the  multiplicity  of  business ; 
and  by  his  dilatory  and  procrastinating  spirit  increased  the  natu- 
ral tardiness  of  the  cabinet  of  Vienna.  The  magnificence  of  his 
establishment,  and  his  love  of  parade,  involved  him  in  expences 
which  far  exceeded  his  income ; and  he  was  not  backward  in  ac- 
cepting presents  from  foreign  courts  as  the  price  of  his  good  offices. 
He  did  not,  however,  conceal  from  the  Emperor  the  amount  of  these 
gratifications,  or  the  oilers  which  were  made  to  him,  and  in  some 
instances  was  authorised  by  his  master  to  accept  the  presents,  and  to 
employ  part  of  the  money  in  gaining  foreign  ministers,  or  in  promoting 
his  favourite  schemes. 

Count  Gundaker  Staremberg  possessed  high  integrity  and  an  ele- 
vated mind,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  the  financial  department, 
of  which  he  had  the  direction.  He  despised  the  arts  of  flattery  by  which 
Sinzendorf  and  Realp  conciliated  their  master;  and,  like  Eugene,  al- 
ways delivered  his  opinion  with  frankness  and  sincerity.  He  was, 
however,  cold,  formal,  reserved,  and  contemptuous,  jealous  of  Eugene, 
but  despising  his  other  colleagues.  He  therefore  commanded  the 
esteem,  but  did  not  possess  the  confidence  of  the  Emperor  ; was  dis- 
liked by  the  other  ministers,  and  had  little  credit  out  of  his  depart- 
ment. 

These  were  the  ministers  who  were  intrusted  with  the  ostensible 
direction  of  foreign  affairs;  and  their  discordant  views  and  characters 


• Mr.  Robinson  conveys  a striking  de- 
scription of  count  Sinzendorf’s  temper  and 
character,  in  a letter  to  lord  Harrington, 
July  5,  1/06;  “ Count  Sinzendorf  is  natu- 
rally timorous,  and  when  things  go  ill  with 
him  he  abandons  himself  to  sighs  and 
groanings.  On  the  contrary  when  things 
seem  in  the  least  to  go  to  his  wishes  he  is  too 
elated;  and  the  least  momentary  incident 


which  may  have  been  the  occasion  of  his 
coming  once  unruffled  or  unreproached  out 
of  the  Emperor’s  presence  is  a triumph  to 
him.”  “ Did  you  perceive,"  said  count 
Tarouca,  “ how  gay  he  was  when  he  dined 
with  jou  last  Sunday;  it  was  from  one  dis- 
tant glimpse  only  of  the  Emperor’s  being 
more  contented  with  him  than  with  Bar- 
teustein." 
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increased  the  difficulty  of  transacting  business  with  a court  which  had  Chapter  6. 
been  long  remarkable  for  its  dilatory  and  overbearing  conduct.  The  *718. 
change  which  had  taken  place  in  the  habits  and  disposition  of  the  Em- 
peror contributed  still  further  to  augment  this  embarrassment. 

At  the  commencement  of  his  reign  Charles  was  sedulous  in  the 
transaction  of  business,  constantly  attended  the  conferences  of  state, 
toiled  through  the  mass  of  diplomatic  papers,  and  even  wrote  nume- 
rous dispatches  to  his  embassadors  with  his  own  hand.  But  this  assi- 
duity gradually  subsided,  he  devoted  great  part  of  his  time  to  music, 
and  to  the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  and  wasted  the  remainder  in  cere- 
monies aud  parade,  or  in  the  company  of  his  Spanish  and  Italian  fa- 
vourites. He  still,  however,  affected  great  attention  to  business,  and 
would  suffer  no  measure  to  be  executed  which  he  had  not  previously  exa- 
mined and  sanctioned.  He  also  received  the  result  of  each  conference, 
which  was  drawn  up  by  count  Sinzendorf,  secretary  for  foreign  affairs, 
and  counter  memorials  were  often  presented  by  the  other  ministers. 

From  this  mode  of  conducting  business,  papers  and  documents  con- 
tinually accumulated,  which  the  Emperor  had  neither  leisure  nor  in- 
clination to  examine ; and  the  most  important  negotiations  were  con- 
tinually neglected.  Even  the  copy  of  the  Quadruple  Alliance  re 
mained  three  months  on  his  table  before  he  could  be  induced  to  sign 
it #. 


• Mr.  Robinson’*  Dispatches. 
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CHAPTER  7. 


1718—1722. 

Situation  of  the  European  rovers  after  tie  Conclusion  of  tie  Quadruple  Alliance— Sweden — 
Russia — Denmark — Poland — Turkey — Italy — Genoa — Venice — The  Pope — Modena — 
Tuscany — Parma — The  King  of  Sardinia— France— England — United  Produces— Spain. 
— Germany — Religious  Dispute*— Troubles  of  Mecilcid/urgi—Rite  and  Power  of  lie 
House  of  Rrandenburgh — Internal  Regulations,  Military  System,  and  Character , of 
Frederic  ll'illiuin. 


Chapter  7- 
1718—1722. 
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II E external  relations  of  the  house  of  Austria  towards  foreign 

O 

powers,  were  essentially  changed  on  the  conclusion  of  the 
Quadruple  Alliance. 

A bloody  war,  which  had  continued  for  the  space  of  eighteen  years, 
had  totally  changed  the  political  situation  of  the  North.  It  originated 
in  the  contest  for  the  possession  of  Livonia,  which  had  been  alternately 
occupied  by  the  Poles  and  Russians,  and  had  been  assigned  to  the  Swedes 
at  the  peace  of  Oliva.  Augustus  the  Second,  king  of  Poland,  with  the 
hopes  of  recovering  Livonia,  formed  a confederacy  with  Russia  and 
Denmark,  against  Charles  the  Twelfth,  who  had  recently  succeeded  to 
the  crown  of  Sweden  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  age.  But  the  views  of 
the  confederates  were  baffled  by  the  vigour  and  intrepidity  of  the 
young  monarch  ; Charles  compelled  the  king  of  Denmark  to  desert  the 
confederacy,  and  conclude  the  peace  of  Travcndahl ; he  forced  Augustus 
to  abdicate  the  throne  of  Poland,  which  he  conferred  on  Stanislaus 
Letzinski ; defeated  the  Czar  in  several  encounters,  and  threatened 
him  with  the  same  fate  as  Augustus.  But  after  having  raised  his 
military  glory  to  the  greatest  height,  he  lost  by  the  single  battle  of 
Pultawa  all  the  fruits  of  his  former  successes,  sacrificed  his  veteran 
troops  amidst  the  wilds  of  Russia,  and  wasted  several  years  as  a fugitive 
and  suppliant  at  the  iuercy  of  the  Porte. 

# During 
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During  his  absence  Augustus  regained  the  throne  of  Poland  ; and  Chapter  7. 
the  confederacy  was  renewed  and  strengthened  by  the  accession  of  the 
Electors  of  Brandenburgh  and  Hanover.  The  Emperor  anxious  to 
prevent  the  war  from  spreading  into  the  empire,  joined  with  the  other 
members  of  the  grand  alliance,  to  secure  a neutrality  for  the  Swedish 
provinces  in  Germany.  This  proposal,  however,  being  scornfully  re- 
jected by  the  king  of  Sweden,  the  confederates  burst  upon  his  do* 
minions,  overran  Pomerania,  Bremen,  and  Verden,  involved  his 
nephew  the  duke  of  Holstein  in  his  misfortunes,  and  Charles  the 
Twelfth  only  returned  to  experience  new  defeats,  and  to  witness  the 
loss  of  his  fairest  provinces. 

Though  at  length  reconciled  to  his  rival,  Peter  the  Great,  he  still 
breathed  war  and  vengeance,  led  his  army  into  the  heart  of  Norway, 
and  fell  a sacrifice  to  his  daring  spirit,  at  the  instant  when  he  was  Dec.  it. 
preparing  to  second  the  wild  schemes  of  Alberoni,  and  in  concurrence  17 18' 

with  Russia,  to  turn  his  arms  against  the  Emperor,  and  the  powers  . . 

confederated  by  the  quadruple  alliance.  His  death  was  a fortunate 
event ; for,  although  he  had  exhausted  his  country,  and  occasioned  its 
dismemberment,  yet  being  still  adored  by  a people  emulous  of  military 
glory,  and  animated  with  a recollection  of  their  former  deeds,  his 
eccentric  valour  might  have  again  turned  the  tide  of  success. 

His  death  gave  a new  aspect  to  the  affairs  of  Sweden ; a party  of 
the  nobles  having  gained  the  army,  excluded  Charles  Frederick  duke 
of  Holstein,  nephew  and  heir  of  Charles,  and  conferred  the  sceptre 
on  his  youngest  sister  Ulrica  Eleonora,  on  conditions  which  reduced 
the  sovereign  from  the  most  despotic  to  the  most  limited  monarch  in 
Europe.  Ulrica  Eleonora  accepted  the  crown  only  to  resign  it  to  her 
husband  Frederic  the  First,  who  secured  the  concurrence  of  the  nobles 
by  ratifying  the  new  form  of  government. 

From  this  period  Sweden  became  a prey  to  factions,  and  little  more 
than  a cypher  in  the  political  balance  of  Europe.  The  senate  and 
states  were  swayed  by  the  most  open  corruption ; and  the  king  was 
a mere  puppet  in  the  hands  of  the  party  which  could  gain  the 
ascendancy  in  the  diet.  Hence  the  power  by  which  the  house  of 
Austria  had  been  first  humbled,  and  which  had  uniformly  joined  with 
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Chapter  7.  France  and  Turkey,  lost  all  its  nerve  and  vigour,  and  Charles  the 


Sweden:  Livonia,  Esthonia,  with  part  of  Ingria  and  Finland  were 
ceded  to  Russia ; Bremen  and  Verden  to  George  the  First,  as  Elector 
of  Hanover ; the  town  and  territory  of  Stettin  to  Prussia ; and  of  all 
the  provinces  gained  by  the  victorious  arms  of  Gustavus  Adolphus 
beyond  the  Baltic,  nothing  remained  but  part  of  Pomerania. 

Peter  the  Great  had  made  considerable  progress  in  civilising  his 
vast  empire,  and  by  creating  a navy,  disciplining  his  army,  and  con- 
centrating his  force  on  the  side  of  the  Baltic,  had  converted  Russia  from 
an  Asiatic  into  an  European  power.  He  had  consolidated  his  con- 
quests from  Sweden,  and  began  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  political 
transactions  of  Germany  and  the  North.  Although  from  a dread  of 
the  Turks  he  hud  courted  the  alliance  of  Austria,  yet  he  was  greatlv 
displeased  with  the  Emperor  for  supporting  the  nobles  of  Mccklen- 
burgh  against  their  sovereign  Charles  Leopold,  who  had  espoused 
Catherine  his  niece ; and  he  M as  still  further  irritated  by  his  inter- 
ference in  the  ail'airs  of  Sweden  to  the  exclusion  of  the  duke  of 
Holstein,  who  was  betrothed  to  his  daughter  the  princess  Anne.  From 
these  causes  of  disgust,  Peter  was  readily  induced  to  concur  in  the 
schemes  of  Alberoni,  and  to  co-operate  with  his  rival,  Charles  the 
Twelfth,  in  taking  vengeance  on  the  Emperor. 

Fan.  5,  Alarmed  at  the  threatening  aspect  of  Russia,  Charles  the  Sixth  had 
i7l0-  concluded  a defensive  alliance  with  the  king  of  England  as  Elector  of 
Hanover,  and  the  king  of  Poland  as  elector  of  Saxony.  Fortunatelv, 
however,  the  hostile  designs  of  Russia  Mere  frustrated  by  the  events 
which  occasioned  the  disgrace  of  Alberoni,  and  by  the  death  of  Charles 
the  Tu’elfth ; but  Peter  still  retained  his  dislike,  and  even  after  the 
peace  of  Nysladt  prepared  vast  armaments  by  sea  and  land,  to  inter- 
fere in  the  affairs  of  Mecklcnburgh,  and  to  place  his  intended  son-in- 
law  on  the  throne  of  Sweden. 


Sixth  was  relieved  from  all  apprehensions  of  this  antient  rival  of  his 
family. 

1721.  The  peace  of  Nystadt  soon  afterwards  completed  the  humiliation  of 
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war  of  the  Xorth  against  Charles  the  Twelfth,  and  had  the  happiness  Chapter?, 
of  restoring  peace  to  his  exhausted  country.  He  had  indeed  made  no  ^8—1722. 
territorial  acquisitions,  but  he  obtained  the  union  of  Schleswic  to  the 
crown  of  Denmark,  and  the  guaranty  of  the  Sound  duties,  which  had 
been  contested  by  Sweden  and  other  nations.  Although  a prince 
of  high  spirit,  he  was  fonder  of  peace  than  of  war,  and  devoted  his 
whole  attention  to  promote  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  to  form  useful 
establishments  for  the  advantage  of  his  country.  Embarrassed  with  the 
pretensions  of  the  house  of  Ilolstein  to  the  duchy  of  Schleswic,  and 
jealous  of  a prince  who  possessed  a sovereignty  even  in  the  heart  of  his 
dominions,  he  assisted  in  excluding  the  Duke  from  the  throne  of 
Sweden,  and  was  alarmed  at  the  ambitious  projects  of  Peter  the  Great 
to  acquire  the  dominion  of  the  Baltic ; but  his  principal  aim  was 
directed  to  maintain  his  country  in  peace,  and  to  preserve  the  balance 
of  the  North.  In  case,  however,  of  a general  war,  he  was  favourably 
inclined  to  take  part  with  the  house  of  Austria. 

Since  the  establishment  of  an  elective  monarchy,  Poland  had  fallen 
from  her  antient  grandeur,  and,  except  during  the  splendid  reign  of 
John  Sobicski,  had  lost  her  preponderance  in  the  North.  Augustus  the 
Second,  Elector  of  Saxony,  had  been  raised  to  the  throne,  principally 
by  the  influence  of  the  house  of  Austria ; and,  although  lie  experienced 
a temporary  exclusion  from  the  invasion  of  Charles  the  Twelfth,  was 
restored  after  the  battle  of  Pultawa.  As  king  of  Poland,  he  was  a 
pageant  without  power  in  the  hands  of  a turbulent  aristocracy,  scarcely 
able  to  repress  internal  factions;  and  though  not  without  military 
talents,  he  could  not  direct  the  efforts  of  his  brave  but  lawless  subjects 
to  any  beneficial  purpose.  Poland  was  therefore  of  little  consequence 
in  the  scale  of  Europe,  except  as  a barrier  between  Austria  and  Russia, 
and  as  a curb  to  the  Turks  on  the  northern  frontiers  of  Hungary. 

The  Turks,  fallen  from  their  former  grandeur,  and  humbled  by  the 
peace  of  Passarovitz,  were  kept  in  continual  alarm  by  their  dread  of 
the  Russians,  and  the  troubles  of  Persia;  and  Sultan  Achuict  the 
Third,  who  had  exchanged  the  restless  and  baneful  activity  of  his 
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Chapter  7.  ancestors  for  the  indolence  of  the  Seraglio,  was  neither  able  nor  willing 
17  ts — 1742.  t0  infringe  the  treaty  of  Passarovitz  which  he  had  recently  concluded 
with  the  house  of  Austria. 

At  this  period  the  intluence  of  the  Emperor  seemed  to  preponderate 
in  Italy ; and  its  heterogeneous  states  were  split  and  divided  by  dif- 
ferent interests,  ami  not  likely  to  unite  in  one  compact  league  against 
the  House  of  Austria. 

Those  parts  of  Italy  which  did  not  acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of 
the  House  of  Austria,  were  the  republics  of  Venice  and  Genoa,  the 
dominions  of  the  Pope,  the  territories  of  the  king  of  Sardinia,  and  the 
duchies  of  Modena,  Parma,  and  Tuscany. 

The  republic  of  Genoa,  once  the  rival  of  Venice,  in  its  commerce, 
fleet,  and  territories,  was  now  reduced  to  a petty  state,  which 
existed  only  by  the  sufferance  of  the  neighbouring  powers.  During 
the  wars  which  ravaged  Italy,  from  the  dissolution  of  the  Romun  em- 
pire to  the  sixteenth  century,  Genoa  experienced  continual  changes 
in  its  form  of  government,  and  in  the  extent  of  its  dominion  ; it  was 
sometimes  an  independent  republic,  torn  by  contending  factions ; at 
other  times  a province  of  the  Milanese,  or  alternately  possessed  by 
Charles  the  Fifth,  and  France. 

From  this  state  of  alternate  humiliation  and  independence  it  was 
relieved  by  the  courage  and  patriotism  of  Andrew  Doria,  from  whom 
it  received  the  aristocratical  form  of  government  which,  with  only  a 
slight  modification  in  1574,  remained  unchanged  till  the  present 
period  #. 

During  the  contests  between  France  and  Spain  after  the  death 
of  Charles  the  Fifth,  as  well  as  during  the  war  for  the  Spanish  suc- 
cession, the  republic  maintained  for  the  most  part  a wise  neutra- 
lity, and  purchased  from  the  Emperor  the  marquisate  of  Finale, 
which  was  guaranteed  by  the  Quadruple  Alliance.  Rut  in  1715  the 
Genoese  having  offended  Charles  by  arresting  an  Imperial  officer  who 
wore  his  sword,  contrary  to  the  ordinances  of  the  state,  a corps  of 
Imperial  troops  inarched  to  the  gates  of  Genoa,  and  compelled  the 
* Revolutions  of  Genoa. — Robertson's  Hist,  of  Charles  V.  vol.  iii.  p.  24. 
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republic  to  liberate  the  prisoner,  to  pay  300,000  dollars,  and  to  de- 
pute a senator  to  Vienna  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  their  regret, 
and  requesting  forgiveness.  From  their  local  situation  the  Genoese 
were  attached  to  France,  and  jealous  of  the  king°of  Sardinia,  who  had 
pretensions  to  the  marquisatc  of  Finale;  but,  deriving  experience  from 
their  recent  humiliation,  they  were  afraid  and  unwilling  to  offend  the 
Emperor. 

Although  the  peace  of  Passarovitz  dcprivedVenice  of  the  Morea,  which 
had  long  been  an  object  of  contention  with  the  Turks,  yet  it  secured  her 
trade,  and  ensured  to  her  the  possession  of  the  Dalmatian  territory,  and 
the  valuable  islands  of  Corfu,  Cephalonia,  Zantc  and  Ccrigo.  Since  that 
pacification  the  republic  relinquished  its  ambitious  designs  of  making 
conquests  in  Greece,  and  preserved  a state  of  uninterrupted  neutra- 
lity in  regard  to  the  affairs  of  Europe.  13ut  although  Venice  ceased 
to  be  a preponderating  power,  yet,  from  the  wisdom  of  her  counsels, 
and  the  dignity  of  her  government,  she  was  still  treated  with  a consi- 
deration rather  derived  to  her  former  splendour,  than  her  present  state. 
From  her  position  on  the  Adriatic,  and  the  frontiers  of  the  Milanese, 
as  well  as  from  dread  of  the  Turks,  Venice  was  closely  united  with 
the  house  of  Austria,  and  was  treated  with  the  respect  due  to  an  an- 
tient  ally  by  the  Emperor,  nho  looked  forward  to  the  assistance  of  her 
fleet,  in  case  of  a rupture  with  the  Turks. 

The  thunders  of  the  Vatican,  which  had  long  awed  the  princes  of 
Europe,  had  lost  their  terrors ; and  the  Pope,  hemmed  in  between 
the  Milanese  and  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  was  of  still  less  weight  as  a 
temporal  power.  t 

Clement  the  Eleventh,  a prince  of  a weak  and  timid  character,  had 
acted  an  indecisive  part  during  the  war  of  the  succession,  and,  his  do- 
minions were  occasionally  overrun  by  each  of  the  confending  armies; 
In  addition  to  the  humiliations  which  he  experienced  from  Joseph, 
he  had  received  still  further  mortifications  from  Charles  the  Sixth, 
who,  irritated  at  his  delay  in  granting  the  investiture  of  Naples,  and  at 
his  refusal  to  give  subsidies  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  against  the 

K Turks, 
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Chapter  7.  Turks,  drove  liis  nuntios  from  Vienna  *,  Brussels,  and  Naples,  and 
1718 — 1722.  threatened  to  deprive  him  of  his  sovereign  rights  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples. 

His  successor  Innocent  the  Thirteenth,  who  was  chosen  in  1721, 
though  of  a more  crafty  and  enlightened  disposition,  was  equally  in- 
capable of  supporting  the  pretensions  of  the  papal  see,  in  opposition 
to  the  dictates  of  the  Emperor,  or  to  the  power  which  should  gain, 
the  preponderance  in  Italy. 

Next  to  the  Emperor  the  king  of  Sardinia  was  the  most  powerful 
piince  in  Italy,  less  from  the  extent  than  from  the  situation  of  his 
dominions,  which  formed  a barrier  on  the  side  of  France. 

Victor  Amadeus  possessed  the  ambition,  courage,  and  talents  which 
had  raised  his  predecessors  from  petty  princes  of  Savoy  to  a secondary 
sovereignty  in  Europe,  and  had  increased  his  dominions  by  a similar 
policy,  in  alternately  swaying  the  balance  between  the  houses  of  Austria 
and  Bourbon  in  Italy,  and  selling  his  service  to  the  highest  bidder. 
By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  he  had  obtained  from  France  the  forts  of 
Exiles  and  Fenestrelles,  the  vallics  of  Oulx,  Sezane,  Bardonache,  and 
Chateau  Dauphin,  and  the  confirmation  of  the  territories  in  the 
Milanese,  promised  by  Leopold  as  the  price  of  his  accession  to 
the  Quadruple  Alliance,  the  greater  part  of  which  Charles  had  been 
reluctantly  compelled  to  yield.  These  territories  consisted  of  part  of 
the  duchy  of  Montferrat,  the  provinces  of  Alexandria  and  Valentia. 
with  the  district  between  the  Po  and  the  Tauaro,  of  the  Lumellina 
and  the  valley  of  Scssia.  But  these  acquisitions  did  not  gratify  his 
ambition ; he  aspired  to  the  possession  of  the  whole  Milanese  with 
the  title  of  king  of  Lombardy,  and  was  disgusted  with  the  Emperor 
•who  refused  to  fulfil  the  promises  made  by  Joseph  of  seconding  hi9 
views,  and  witliheld  the  Langhcs  and  the  Vigenvenasco  which  had 
been  promised  by  Leopold.  He  was  still  more  irritated  at  the  com- 
pulsory exchange  of  Sicily  for  the  barren  island  of  Sardinia. 

Victor  Amadeus  at  this  period  had  recovered  his  country  from  the 
calamities  of  war,  had  improved  his  finances,  and  possessed  a well 

• See  Murulori  Annuli  d'ltaliu,  and  Abrtgc  de  i’Histoirc  des  Tapes,  tom.  ii.  p.  486. 
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disciplined  army,  by  whom  lie  was  adored-  Hence  the  house  of  Austria  Chapter  7. 
became  deeply  interested  to  secure  his  assistance,  or  at  least  his  neu-  i7is— 1722* 
trality;  but  Charles  had  conceived  a peculiar  jealousy  of  the  king  of 
Sardinia.  He  was  indignant  that  the  reversion  of  the  crown  of  Spain 
was  entailed  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht  on  the  descendants  of  Victor 
Amadeus,  in  preference  to  his  own  line ; and  he  beheld  with  the 
strongest  aversion  the  attempts  of  the  Hritish  cabinet  to  negotiate  a 
marriage  between  the  prince  of  Piedmont  and  one  of  the  daughters  of 
Joseph,  which  might  render  the  House  of  Savoy  a claimant  of  the 
Austrian  succession  He  knew  also  that  the  assistance  of  Victor 
Amadeus  could  not  be  gained  without  sacrificing  a part  of  Lombardy, 
and  was  not  ignorant  of  his  customary  remark,  “ I must  acquire  the 
Milanese  piece  by  piece,  as  I eat  the  leaves  of  an  artichoke.” 

From  its  insignificance  and  weakness  Parma  would  not  deserve  no- 
tice among  the  powers  of  Europe,  had  it  not  given  a queen  to  Spain, 
and  been  distinguished  by  the  disputes  relative  to  its  succession.  The 
ducal  throne  was  occupied  by  Francis,  the  seventh  prince  of  the  house 
of  Farnese,  who  was  without  issue,  and  the  presumptive  heir  was  his 
brother  Anthony,  who  was  likewise  childless.  They  were  l>oth  of  an 
inferior  capacity,  and  wholly  subservient  to  the  counsels  of  Spain. 

Tuscany,  which  under  the  first  princes  of  the  house  of  Medici  had 
risen  to  such  distinction  and  splendour,  was  sunk  into  a state  of  de- 
cline under  Cosmo  the  Third,  whose  advanced  age  and  extreme  bigotry 
weakened  every  nerve  of  government.  His  only  surviving  son  John 
Gaston  was  without  any  prospect  of  issue,  and  in  character  both 
indolent  and  licentious.  Princes  of  such  talent9  were  incapable  of 
supporting  the  claims  of  the  princess  Anna  Maria  Louisa,  daughter 
of  Cosmo  the  Third,  and  wife  of  the  Elector  Palatine,  or  of  making 
any  effectual  resistance  to  the  eventual  disposal  of  Tuscany. 

The  small  territory  comprising  the  duchies  of  Modena,  Reg- 
gio, and  Miramlolo,  was  principally  remarkable  for  its  position  be- 
tween Tuscany,  Parma,  Mantua,  and  the  ecclesiastical  state,  which 
rendered  its  acquisition  of  importance  during  an  Italian  war.  The 

• Lord  Dolinjjbrokc’s  Correspondence. 
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Chapter  7 • sovereign  Rinaldo  d’Este  was  a prince  of  an  enterprising  spirit,  and 
1718—1722.  durjng  the  war  of  the  succession  had  continued  inflexible  in  his  attach- 
ment to  the  house  of  Austria,  although  his  dominions  were  overrun  by 
the  French.  The  battle  of  Turin  having  restored  the  preponderance  of 
the  Imperial  arms  in  Italy,  he  recovered  his  possessions,  and  received  in 
reward  for  his  fidelity  the  investiture  of  Mirandola  from  the  emperor 
Joseph.  Gratitude  and  inclination  bound  him  to  the  interests  of  the 
house  of  Austria,  and  he  was  a firm  adherent  to  Charles  the  Sixth. 

The  relative  situation  of  England  and  the  house  of  Austria  always 
depended  on  the  connection  of  England  with  Finance.  During  the 
ambitious  projects  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  England  courted  the  house 
of  Austria  as  the  great  counterpoise  to  the  house  of  Bourbon,  and  their 
interests  were  still  more  closely  united  in  the  war  of  the  Spanish  suc- 
cession. Anne  first  tore  asunder  the  bands  of  amity  by  deserting  the 
principles  of  the  Grand  Alliance,  and  concluding  a separate  peace  with 
France,  which  wrested  the  crown  of  Spain  from  Charles  the  Sixth  and 
guarantied  it  to  a prince  of  the  house  of  Bourbon. 

Although  the  breach  occasioned  by  this  desertion  was  in  some  mca-  • 
sure  healed  by  the  accession  of  George  the  First ; and  the  mutual  in- 
terests of  the  two  powers,  to  withstand  the  ambitious  designs  of  Eliza- 
beth Farnese,  had  renewed  their  connection ; yet  the  coolness  which 
had  arisen  was  never  wholly  removed.  Charles  was  offended  with  the 
recent  alliance  of  England  and  France,  because  it  rendered  his  co- 
operation of  less  value  ; he  was.  displeased  with  the  onerous  terms  of 
the  Barrier  Treaty;  and  his  resentment  was  still  further  excited  by  the 
petty  discussions  relative  to  the  German  interests  of  the  king  of  Eng- 
land as  elector  of  Hanover.  Long  accustomed  to  blind  complaisance 
from  England,  he  expected  that  an  elector  of  Hanover  upon  that 
throne  should  be  still  more  subservieot  to  his  views  and  desires  *,  and 
was  both  disappointed  and  chagrined  when  the  conduct  of  George 
the  First  dissipated  the  illusion.  England,  though  willing  to  conciliate 
the  head  of  the  house  of  Austria,  was  more  anxious  not  to  lose  the  lu- 
crative commerce  with  Spain,  and  was  too  attentive  to  her  own  inte- 


* Mr.  Walpole’s  Apology. 
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rests  not  to  enforce  the  strict  execution  of  that  part  of  the  Quadruple  Chapter  7. 
Alliance  which  related  to  the  eventual  investiture  of  the  duchies  of 


Parma  and  Placentia  in  favour  of  Don  Carlos,  and  which  the  Emperor 
was  desirous  to  elude. 


he  republic  of  the  United  Provinces  was  in  a state  of  weakness  and 
disunion  ; the  government  was  a confederacy  of  discordant  states,  w ith- 
out a Stadtholder,  loaded  with  debts,  and  incapable  of  active  exertion. 
After  the  death  of  pensionary  Heinsius,  whose  influence  had  long  been 
predominant,  it  was  still  more  distracted  by  different  parties,  equally 
jealous  of  France  and  of  the  house  of  Austria.  The  States  had  been 
recently  alienated  by  the  prevarications  of  the  Emperor,  in  concluding 
their  favourite  object  the  Barrier  Treaty,  and  were  chiefly  swayed  by 
the  united  influence  of  England  and  France. 

The  duke  of  Orleans,  who  held  the  reins  of  government  in  France, 
had  already  made  one  step  towards  a reconciliation  with  Spain,  by 
affiancing  Louis  the  Fifteenth  with  the  infanta  Mary  Anne,  eldest 
daughter  of  Philip  and  Elizabeth  Farnese,  and  by  the  marriage  of  Eliza- 
beth his  fourth  daughter  with  the  prince  of  Asturias.  This  marriage 
however  did  not  affect  the  union  between  France  and  England,  or  oc- 
casion any  essential  change  in  the  situation  of  France  with  regard  to 
the  house  of  Austria;  for  the  infanta  Mary  Anne  being  only  four  years 
of  age,  the  consummation  of  her  marriage  wuth  Louis  the  Fifteenth 
was  distant,  and  the  eventual  succession  to  the  crown  of  France  still 
open. 

Spain,  though  humbled  by  the  loss  of  her  fleet,  and  the  defeat  of  her 
projects,  retained  a spirit  of  pride  and  boundless  ambition.  Philip  the 
Fifth  seemed  to  have  relinquished  his  personal  enmity  to  the  duke  of 
Orleans  by  the  conclusion  of  the  double  marriages  ; but  being  reduced 
to  a state  of  morbid  melancholy,  he  was  wholly  governed  by  Elizabeth 
Farnese,  who  directed  her  ambitious  views  to  secure  the  eventual  suc- 
cession to  the  crown  of  France  for  her  descendants  by  Philip.  This, 
however,  being  a distant  contingency,  she  was  still  more  anxious  to 
procure  the  reversion  of  Tuscany,  Placentia,  and  Parma,  the  hopes 
of  which  had  alone  induced  her  to  accede  to  the  Quadruple  Alliance  ; 
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Chapter  7.  "e’l  aware  of  ihe  Emperor’s  repugnance  to  confirm  the  reversion,  she 
17  is — >72?.  employed  her  utmost  efforts  to  extort  his  acquiescence  by  obtaining 
the  concurrence  of  England  and  France. 

Portugal  was  governed  by  John  the  Fifth,  a prince  of  a violent  and 
haughty  disposition,  but  who  possessed  more  talents  than  any  of  his 
predecessors  of  the  line  of  Braganza.  lie  was  attached  to  the  house 
of  Austria  as  well  from  his  enmity  to  France,  and  his  rivalry  to 
Spain,  as  from  his  marriage  with  Mary  Anne,  sister  of  Charles  the 
Sixth. 

Germany  was  at  this  period  agitated  by  religious  dissensions,  which 
divided  the  empire  into  two  parties,  the  catholics  and  the  evangelical 
body,  or  protestants.  Fruitless  attempts  had  been  made  to  terminate 
these  dissensions  bv  the  treaties  of  Westphalia  and  Nimcguen  ; and  the 
treaty  of  Ryswick,  which  concluded  the  war  between  the  empire  and 
France,  furnished  new  motives  of  dissension,  as  by  the  influence  and 
threats  of  France  a clause  was  introduced  in  the  fourth  article,  stipula- 
ting that  the  Roman  catholic  religion  should  be  continued  in  the  places 
restored  by  France  as  it  was  then  exercised.  This  clause,  which  was 
contradictory  to  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  was  agreed  to  by  the  Emperor 
and  the  catholic  states,  but  rejected  by  the  protestants;  and  the  treaty 
was  ratified  by  the  emperor  Leopold  without  any  reference  to  the  re- 
monstrances and  claims  of  the  protestants.  Violent  disputes  accord- 
ingly arose  in  the  diet;  and,  after  much  altercation,  the  protcotants  seem 
to  have  acquiesced,  with  the  hopes  that  the  treaty  itself  w ould  he  in- 
validated by  the  war  which  was  on  the  point  of  breaking  out  for  the 
Spanish  succession.  These  disputes,  though  suspended  by  the  war, 
were  renewed  after  the  peace  of  Radcn,  in  which  the  obnoxious  clause 
was  not  formally  repealed.  The  protestants  were  persecuted  by  the 
Elector  Palatine,  and  deprived  of  many  of  their  churches  ; and  reprisals 
were  made  on  the  catholics  by  the  king  of  Prussia  and  the  elector  of 
Hanover*. 

• 1’ucIUt's  Development  of  the  Germanic  Constitution — Pfeffel,  passim. 
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In  addition  to  these  religious  disputes  the  diet  was  agitated  by  the  Chapter  7. 
rival  claims  of  the  electors  of  Bavaria,  Palatine,  and  Hanover.  j^8—i702 

The  electorate  of  Bavaria  had  formerly  been  either  jointly  or  alter- 
nately held  by  the  two  branches  of  Bavaria  and  Palatine ; but  when 
Cliarles  the  Fourth,  by  the  golden  bull,  restricted  the  number  of  elec- 
tors to  seven,  he  adjudged  the  electoral  dignity  to  the  Palatine  branch, 
with  the  office  of  high  steward.  These  dignities  continued  in  that  line 
till  Frederic  the  Fifth,  incurring  the  displeasure  of  the  emperor 
Ferdinand  the  Second,  by  accepting  the  crown  of  Bohemia,  was  1665. 
deprived  of  the  electoral  vote  and  high  stewardship,  which  were 
transferred  to  Maximilian  duke  of  Bavaria,  for  his  support  of  the 
catholic  league  and  the  house  of  Austria.  At  the  peace  of  West- 
phalia, an  eighth  electorate,  together  with  the  office  of  high  trea- 
surer, were  erected  in  favour  of  Charles  Louis,  son  of  the  deposed 
Frederick  the  Fifth,  under  the  condition  that  the  said  electorate  should 
be  vacated  whenever  the  two  branches  of  Bavaria  and  Palatine  were 
reunited  by  the  extinction  of  either  line.  In  1706,  Maximilian  Ema- 
nuel, elector  of  Bavaria,  who  had  joined  France  against  the  allies,  was 
put  under  the  ban  of  the  empire,,  and  the  Elector  Palatine  restored 
to  the  fifth  place  with  the  office  of  high  steward.  At  the  peace  of 
Baden,  however,  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  being  re-established  in 
all  his  rights  and  privileges,  the  Elector  Palatine  reclaimed  the 
eighth  place,  with  the  high  treasurership,  but  was  opposed  by  the 
elector  of  Hanover  who  had  occupied  that  place,  and  who  refused  to 
yield  the  office  of  high  treasurer,  till  he  had  received  another  equally 
suitable  to  his  dignity.  This  contest  even  occasioned  a suspension  of 
the  regular  sittings  of  the  diet,  and,  joined  with  the  religious  disputes, 
for  a considerable  time  weakened  and  divided  the  efiorts  of  the  Ger- 
manic body,  and  baffled  the  views  of  the  house  of  Austria  to  direct 
the  affairs  of  the  empire  on  one  uniform  and  regular  plan  *. 

The  troubles  of  Mecklenburgh  contributed  also  to  divide  the  states 
of  the  empire,  and  embarrass  the  Emperor.  Violent  disputes  arising 
* Puctter’s  Development,  b.  x.  ch.  1. — Pfeffel,  torn.  ii.  p.  532. 
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Chapter  7.  between  Charles  Leopold  the  reigning  sovereign,  and  the  states  and 
nobles,  respecting  the  imposition  of  provincial  taxes,  the  excise,  and 
the  right  of  garrison  in  the  town  of  Rostock,  the  states  appeal- 
ed to  the  Emperor,  and  were  warmly  supported  by  the  elector  of 
Hanover.  Letters  of  protection  were  accordingly  granted  to  Rostock; 
and  an  Imperial  decree  of  sequestration  was  issued  against  the  duke; 
the  execution  of  which  tvas  intrusted  to  the  elector  of  Hanover  and 
the  duke  of  Brunswick.  The  duke,  assisted  by  Peter  the  Great; 
whose  niece  * he  had  espoused,  collected  a considerable  force,  and 
prepared  to  resist  the  execution.  At  the  same  time  the  king  of  Prussia, 
who  had  claims  on  the  eventual  succession,  complained  that  the  de- 
cree had  not  been  intrusted  to  him  as  director  of  the  circle  of  Saxony, 
and  the  Czar  declared  that  he  would  never  suffer  a prince  who  had 
married  into  his  family  to  be  oppressed. 

These  different  claims  and  declarations  greatly  embarrassed  the 
Emperor,  and  induced  him  to  lay  the  affair  before  the  diet.  The 
duke,  however,  derived  less  advantage  from  the  Czar  than  he  ex- 
pected from  so  powerful  an  ally,  as  the  Russian  troops  only  served  to 
increase  his  enemies  without  enabling  him  to  resist  them.  He  there- 
fore disbanded  his  forces,  und  retired  to  Dantzic  ; the  army  of  execu- 
cution  overran  the  duchy,  established  an  Imperial  administration,  se- 
questered the  ducal  revenues,  and  restored  the  privileges  and  posses- 
sions of  the  nobles.  But  this  settlement  was  of  temporary  duration, 
the  troubles  were  soon  renewed ; and  the  affairs  of  Mecklenburgh 
continued  to  embarrass  the  diet  and  the  Emperor  during  a considerable 
part  of  his  reign  f . 

The  authority  of  the  Emperor,  which  was  thus  thwarted  by  the  con- 
tests of  opposite  parties,  was  still  further  controuled  by  the  ascendancy 
which  the  elector  of  Hanover  had  acquired  on  his  accession  to  the  throne 
of  Great  Britain,  and  by  the  increasing  strength  of  the  house  of  Bran- 
denburgh. 

* He  married  for  his  second  wife  Cathe-  tom.  vii.-— Pfcffcl,  passim. — Memoires  do 
rine  daughter  of  Uie Czar  Ivan,  elder  bro-  Brandebourg—  History  of  Mecklenburgh, 
thcr  of  Peter  the  Great.  p.  340. 

*•  t Affaires  de  Mecklenburgh  in  Roussel, 
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The  house  of  Brandenburgh  is  descended  from  the  petty  counts  of  Chapter  7- 
Hohenzollern  in  Suabia,  one  of  whom  obtained,  in  1200,  the  burgra- 
viate  or  presidency  of  Nuremberg.  Frederic  the  Second,  or,  ac- 
cording to  some,  the  third  burgrave,  is  distinguished  in  the  History 
of  Germany,  as  having  greatly  contributed  to  the  election  of  his  1273. 
relation  Rhodolph  of  llapsburgh  to  the  Imperial  throne ; having 
partly  by  marriage,  partly  by  purchase,  and  partly  by  investiture 
obtained  an  independent  sovereignty  in  Franconia,  he  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  the  rising  greatness  of  his  family.  His  lineal  descendant 
Frederic  the  Fourth  possessed  the  principalities  of  Culmbach  and 
Bareith,  and  the  margraviatc  of  Anspach,  and  contributed  to  the  ag- 
grandisement of  his  house  by  purchasing  from  the  emperor  Sigismond 
the  mark  or  marquisate  of  Brandenburgh,  with  the  electoral  dignity. 

He  received  the  investiture  of  his  new  dominions  and  dignity  from  the 
Emperor  in  1417,  at  the  city  of  Constance;  and,  from  that  period,  his 
family  was  called  the  electoral  house  of  Brandenburgh  *. 

Under  the  successors  of  Frederic,  the  margraviates  of  Anspach  and 
Bareith  were  transferred  to  the  younger  branches ; and  the  power  of 
the  reigning  house  did  not  rise  into  consequence  till  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  The  principal  events  which  contributed  to 
its  aggrandisement  were  the  introduction  of  the  reformation,  by  which 
the  bishoprics  of  Brandenburgh  and  Havclburgh  were  secularised  and 
annexed  to  the  electoral  dominions ; the  acquisition  of  Prussia,  which 
was  originally  a polish  fief ; and  the  succession  to  the  counties  of 
Marc  and  Ravenstein,  as  part  of  the  inheritance  of  the  house  of  Ju- 
liers,  in  virtue  of  the  marriage  of  Sigismond  elector  of  Brandenburgh 
with  Anne  eldest  sister  of  John  William  the  last  duke. 

The  power  of  the  house  of  Brandenburgh  was  augmented  and 
consolidated  by  Frederic  William,  who  for  his  distinguished  civil 
and  military  talents  was  surnamed  the  Great  Elector.  His  son  and 
successor  Frederic  assumed  the  regal  title,  and  though  it  did  not  add 
to  his  power,  it  contributed  to  the  aggrandisement  of  his  family, 
by  rescuing  it  from  that  state  of  servitude  in  which  the  house  of 
* * Memo  ires  de  la  Maisou  dc  Braiidebourg. 
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Chapter 7 Austria  had  iiitherto  kept  the  princes  of  Germany.  After  much  dif- 
ficulty  this  title  was  acknowledged  by  the  emperor  Leopold,  for  the 
sake  of  securing  the  assistance  of  Frederic  in  the  war  for  the  Spanish 
succession,  and  the  example  of  the  Emperor  was  successively  followed 
by  the  other  powers  of  Europe.  “ This  title,”  observes  his  grandson, 
the  royal  historian,  “ was  a kind  of  lure  which  Frederic  threw  before 
“ his  posterity,  and  seemed  to  say,  I have  procured  you  a title,  do  you 
“ now  shew  yourselves  worthy  of  it ; I have  laid  a foundation  for  your 
**  future  grandeur,  do  you  complete  the  superstructure 

Deformed  in  person,  and  feeble  in  constitution,  Frederic  was  defi- 
cient in  that  energy  of  body  and  mind  which  distinguished  the  heroism 
of  his  father.  He  was  fond  of  pomp  and  magnificence  ; yet  these  very 
foibles  gave  splendor  to  the  rank  which  he  had  assumed,  and  with  his 
attachment  to  and  patronage  of  letters,  contributed  to  raise  his  court 
in  the  estimation  of  Europe.  His  love  of  parade  and  etiquette  in- 
deed dissipated  his  revenues,  and  compelled  him  to  have  recourse  to 
the  subsidies  of  foreign  powers ; but  he  preserved  the  system  of  do- 
mestic administration  and  foreign  policy  planned  by  his  father,  and 
improved  it  by  many  essential  regulations. 

Frederic  dying  in  17*3  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Frederic  William, 
who,  instead  of  continuing  the  splendor  and  shew  of  his  father's  esta- 
blishment, made  ceconomy  the  great  basis  of  his  administration.  The 
first  object  of  the  new  king  wfas  to  suppress  the  numerous  charges  of 
his  father’s  court,  to  sell  his  jewels,  horses,  and  furniture ; and  by  re- 
ducing the  establishment  almost  to  that  of  a private  individual,  he 
laid  the  foundation  of  that  treasure  which  he  bequeathed  to  his 
successor. 

Frederic  William  next  directed  his  attention  to  the  improvement  of 
his  finances : he  equalised  the  land  tax,  raised  the  excise,  augmented 
the  tolls,  improved  agriculture  by  suppressing  the  feudal  tenures ; and, 
by  simplifying  and  improving  the  mode  of  collection,  nearly  doubled 
his  annual  revenues.  He  also  established  a more  simple,  though 
despotic  form  of  government,  suppressed  the  council  of  state,  reduced 

* Memoirts  dc  Brundcbourg. 
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the  ministers  to  mere  clerks,  and  directed  every  department  with  the  Chapter  7. 
same  ease  and  order  as  a colonel  governs  his  regiment,  or  a steward 
regulates  his  accounts. 

But  the  great  political  end  of  all  his  interior  arrangements  was  to 
render  himself  formidable  by  the  maintenance  of  a large  army.  He 
had  learned  from  the  example  of  his  ancestor  George  William,  that  a 
prince  without  troops  was  liable  to  be  oppressed  both  by  his  allies  and 
enemies ; from  that  of  the  great  elector,  that  an  effective  and  well-disci- 
plined army  had  raised  the  house  of  Brandenburgh  to  a high  degree 
of  eminence  among  the  powers  of  Europe.  He  had  beheld  with  in- 
dignation his  father  receiving  foreign  subsidies,  and  the  Prussian 
troops  acting  under  the  direction  of  the  sovereigns  by  whom  they 
were  paid ; and,  in  the  campaign  which  he  served  in  Flanders,  had 
been  heard  to  declare  that,  by  a proper  administration  of  the  finances, 
a king  of  Prussia  could  maintain  40,000  men  from  his  own  resource* 
alone.  He  proved  the  truth  of  his  assertion,  for,  in  the  very 
first  year  of  his  reign,  he  increased  his  army  from  28,000  to  50,000 
men,  notwithstanding  he  augmented  the  pay  of  his  soldiers.  He 
published  military  regulations  for  every  officer,  enforced  subordi- 
nation and  regularity  by  the  severest  penalties,  annually  inspected 
every  regiment,  directed  their  evolutions  in  great  reviews,  acted  the 
part  of  a non-commissioned  officer  at  the  ordinary  parades,  and,  from 
his  attention  to  the  most  trifling  manoeuvres,  was  sarcastically  called 
the  serjeant  king. 

But  his  love  of  detail  did  not  fetter  his  genius,  or  draw  him  from 
weightier  matters ; for  he  formed  a military  system  till  then  unknown 
in  Europe.  He  first  established  that  discipline  which  every  other 
power  has  been  striving  to  imitate,  and  that  mechanism  in  the  infantry 
by  which  the  parts  are  firmly  connected,  and  become  one  uniform  and 
simple  whole.  He  established  warehouses  and  magazines  of  corn  in 
all  his  provinces,  which  might  supply  his  troops  with  immediate  sub- 
sistence in  time  of  war,  or  serve  to  case  his  subjects  in  time  of  scarcity, 
and  he  furnished  the  magazines  with  large  trains  of  artillery,  and  all 
sorts  of  military  stores. 
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Chapter  7.  In  the  prosecution  of  his  military  arrangements,  Frederic  William 
1718—1722’  united  all  the  companies  or  schools  of  cadets,  which  the  great  elec- 
tor had  founded  for  the  children  of  the  poor  nobility,  in  different  ci- 
ties and  towns,  and  formed  them  into  a corps  of  cadets  in  the  capital. 
In  this  academy,  the  cadets  were  instructed  in  all  the  arts  and  sciences 
with  which  an  officer  ought  to  be  acquainted ; and,  being  trained  to 
military  discipline,  furnished  never-failing  supplies  for  the  officers  of 
the  army.  lie  also  founded  at  Potsdam  an  hospital  for  3,000  or- 
phans of  soldiers. 

By  means  of  his  effective  and  well-disciplined  army,  Frederic  Wil- 
liam became  the  arbiter  of  Germany ; and  his  alliance  was  warmly 
courted  by  the  European  powers.  Hitherto,  either  from  inclination 
or  policy,  he  had  generally  concurred  with  George  the  First,  whose 
daughter  Sophia  Dorothea  he  had  espoused.  With  him  he  had 
zealously  joined  in  supporting  the  Protestant  interest  in  the  empire, 
and,  naturally  jealous  of  the  house  of  Austria,  had  evaded,  every 
connection  w'hich  seemed  likely  to  promote  its  aggrandisement  in 
Germany  *.  But  his  capricious  and  unstable  temper,  agitated  by 
every  gust  of  passion,  and  his  aversion  to  the  reality,  notwithstanding 
his  love  of  the  image  of  war,  rendered  him  incapable  of  adopting  any 
coherent  system  of  policy. 
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CHAPTER  8. 

1718—1727. 

. . . . » 

Di  s/nitts  relative  to  the  Execution  of  the  Quadruple  Alliance — Repugnance  of  Cn  a tiles  to 
grant  the  investiture  of  the  Italian  Duchies  to  Don  Carlos — lrnexpccted  Union  of  Austria 
and  Spain — Mission  of  Ripperia — Treaties  of  Vienna  and  Hanover — Elevation  and  Dis- 
grace of  Ripperda — Embarrassments  of  Ch  a ules — Concludes  the  Preliminaries  at  Paris — 
Accession  of  Spain— -Disgrace  of  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  and  Elevation  of  flcury. 


THEveagerncss  of  Charles  to  obtain  possession  of  Sicily  had  in-  Chapters. 

duced  him- to  sign  the  Quadruple  Alliance,  and  to  agree  to  ter-  1718 — 1727. 
minate  his  disputes  with  Spain  at  the  congress  of  Cambray,  under  the 
mediation  of  England  and  France.  But  he  had  no  sooner  acquired 
Sicily,  than  he  testified  his  repugnance  to  fulfil  his  engagements.  The 
principal  motive  of  his  conduct  was  his  aversion  to  bestow  the  succes- 
sion to  Tuscany,  Parma,  and  Placentia,  on  a prince  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon,  which  he  foresaw  would  .endanger  the  security  of  his  domi- 
nions in  Italy.  In  fact  he  had  only  signed  this  article  with  a resolu- 
tion to  evade  it,  and  with  the  hope  that  England  would  be  equally  in- 
terested to  prevent  the  execution.  But  when  he  found  that  George 
the  First  was  unshaken  in  his  fidelity  to  his  engagements,  he  gave  way 
to  his  indignation  against  England,  and  not  only  procrastinated  the 
meeting  and  conclusion  of  the  congress,  but  entered  into  desperate 
projects  to  injure  the  commerce  of  the  maritime  pow-ers ; and  in  direct 
contradiction  to  the  spirit,  as  well  as  the  letter  of  the  Barrier  Treaty,  Dec  igtll 
established  the  East  India  company  at  Ostend.  * *728. 

Philip  the  Fifth  was  equally  averse  to  fulfil  the  articles  of  the 
Quadruple  Alliance,  and  from  his  accession  to  that  treaty  on  the  ‘25th 
of  January  1720,  nearly  three  years  were  passed  in  frivolous  delays  and 
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Chapter  8.  ridiculous  discussions  on  the  titles  assumed  by  the  two  monarchs, 
J7 is — 1727.  before  any  progress  was  made  in  the  business  to  be  deliberated  at  the 
congress  of  Cambray.  Count  Sinzcndorf,  the  Imperial  plenipotentiary, 
successfully  employed  those  arts  of  chicanery  of  which  he  was  so  con- 
summate a master  ; he  justified  the  delay  of  the  Emperor  in  granting 
the  investitures  of  Parma  and  Tuscany,  from  the  opposition  of  the 
duke  of  Parma,  who  considered  the  interference  of  foreign  powers  as 
an  infringement  of  his  sovereign  rights  ; of  the  Pope,  who  protested 
against  the  clause  which  declared  Parma  a fief  of  the  Empire ; and  of 
the  great  duke  John  Gaston,  who  would  not  consent  that  Tuscany 
should  be  declared  an  Imperial  fief,  or  acknowledge  Don  Carlos  as 
his  successor,  in  prejudice  to  the  rights  of  his  sister  the  Electress 
Palatine.  But  the  pretensions  of  Philip  being  w-armly  supported  by 
Great  Britain  and  France,  the  Emperor  could  not  withhold  the  act  of 
investiture  longer  than  the  beginning  of  1 724,  and  the  congress  was 
at  length  formally  opened  in  the  beginning  of  April 

In  addition  to  the  embarrassments  arising  from  these  contrary  pre- 
tensions, and  the  captious  disposition  of  the  two  sovereigns,  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  congress  were  now  delayed  by  the  sudden  abdication  of 
1724,  Philip  the  Fifth,  who  on  the  loth  of  February  1724,  resigned  his 
crown  to  his  son  Don  Louis,  made  a solemn  vow  never  to  resume  it, 
and  retired  to  St.  Ildefonso. 

It  is  needless  to  inquire  into  the  motives  of  this  extraordinary  reso- 
lution, whether  from  constitutional  melancholy,  from  religious  scruple^ 
or  from  the  hope  of  succeeding  to  the  crown  of  France  on  the  death 
of  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  who  had  been  recently  attacked  with  a dan- 
gerous disorder.  This  sudden  change  gave  birth  to  new  difficulties, 
and  divided  the  administration  of  Spain  into  two  parties;  for  Philip  in 
his  retirement  swayed  the  reins  of  government,  and  the  orders,  which 
were  to  convulse  or  pacify  Europe,  still  issued  from  Elizabeth 
Farnese.  The  new  king,  though  he  at  first  bowed  before  paternal 
authority,  was  not  equally  submissive  to  the  dictates  of  his  step-mother; 


• Rousset,  tom.  iii.  p.  417. 
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he  was  therefore  gradually  wrought  upon  by  his  adherents,  who  Chapter  8. 
urged  him  to  emancipate  himself  from  the  shackles  in  which  he  was 
held  by  the  court  of  St.  Ildefonso,  and  to  assume  the  real,  as  he 
possessed  the  nominal,  power. 

This  motley  species  of  divided  government  could  not  long  subsist ; 
derangements  and  delays  took  place  in  every  part  of  the  administration, 
and  foreign  affairs  were  neglected,  even  beyond  the  usual  procrastina- 
tion of  the  dilatory  court  of  Madrid.  The  abdicated  sovereign,  insti- 
gated by  his  ambitious  consort,  was  unwilling  to  relinquish  his  long 
established  authority ; Louis  was  disgusted  with  acting  the  part  of  a 
puppet  on  the  throne  ; and  these  royal  jealousies  and  discordant  views, 
seemed  likely  to  excite  a convulsion,  which  must  have  ended  in  the 
deposition  of  the  son,  or  the  imprisonment  of  the  father. 

Fortunately  for  Spain  this  dreadful  alternative  was  avoided  by  the 
sudden  death  of  Louis.  He  was  seized  with  the  small-pox ; and,  being  31st  August, 
unskilfully  treated  by  his  physicians,  was  hurried  to  the  grave  in  the 
eighteenth  year  of  his  age,  and  only  the  eighth  month  of  a nominal 
reign. 

The  queen  was  eager  again  to  seize  the  reins  of  government,  which 
seemed  likely  to  be  wrested  from  her  grasp ; and  Pliilip  himself  after  a 
few  affected  scruples,  was  easily  induced  to  resume  the  crown  *. 

This  event  seemed  to  remove  one  of  the  principal  obstacles  which 
had  embarrassed  the  proceedings  of  the  congress,  and  the  conferences 
were  resumed  with  new  spirit,  under  the  mediation  of  Great  Britain 
and  France.  Philip  required  the  Emperor  to  renounce  the  title  of 
king  of  Spain,  and  the  great  mastership  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  to  settle 
the  disputes  which  still  continued  concerning  the  succession  to  Parma 
and  Tuscany,  and  to  restore  to  their  rightful  owners  the  states  of 
Mantua,  Mirandola,  Montferat,  and  Sabionetta,  which  Joseph  had  of 
his  own  authority  appropriated  and  conferred. 

• Mr.  Stanhope’s  (afterwards  lord  Har-  teresting  account  of  the  abdication  of 
rington)  dispatches,  from  January  10’  to  Philip,  and  his  resumption  of  the  crown. 

September  9,  1724,  which  contain  an  iu- 
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Chapter  8.  The  Emperor  on  the  contrary,  insisted  on  retaining  the  title  of  king 
17,8  *727*  of  Spain,  though  he  demanded  that  Philip  should  renounce  that  of 


archduke  of  Austria;  he  claimed  the  sole  right  to  the  grand  mastership 
of  the  Golden  Fleece,  as  being  founded  by  the  antient  dukes  of  Bur- 
gundy, of  whom  he  himself  was  the  lineal  heir  and  descendant ; and  in- 
sisted that  the  pretensions  of  the  duke  of  Parma,  and  of  the  other 
princes,  had  no  relation  to  the  objects  treated  of  in  the  articles  of  the 
Quadruple  Alliance,  and  should  be  referred  to  the  Aulic  council,  or 
the  diet  of  Ratisbon  •. 

In  attempting  to  adjust  these  complicated  objects  of  dispute,  the 
mediating  powers  displeased  both  parties;  the  two  monarchs  privately 
made  overtures  to  each  other,  and  the  baron  dc  Ripperda  was  se- 
cretly dispatched  to  Madrid  to  negotiate  with  the  court  of  Vienna.  ! 

This  extraordinary  man  was  a native  of  Groningen ; and,  having 
served  as  colonel  in  the  Dutch  army,  during  the  war  of  the  succession, 
was  personally  known  to  prince  Eugene.  At  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  he 
was  deputed  as  envoy  from  the  States  General  to  Spain  ; and  having,  by 
his  talents  and  address,  acquired  the  favour  of  Albcroni,  embraced  the 
Catholic  religion,  and  settled  at  Madrid,  where  he  was  employed  in 
affairs  of  a secret  and  delicate  nature.  Venal  and  rapacious,  he,  at 
the  same  time,  received  bribes  from  England  and  a pension  from  the 
court  of  Vienna,  and  seems,  at  an  early  period,  to  have  formed  the 
project  of  uniting  Philip  with  the  Emperor,  and  to  have  lured  the 
queen  of  Spain  with  the  hopes  of  an  archduchess  for  one  of  her  sons. 
During  the  latter  part  of  Alberoni’s  administration,  Ripperda  excited 
the  jealousy  of  that  minister,  and  was  disgraced ; but  again  rose  into 
favour  on  his  fall.  Being  strongly  recommended  by  the  duchess  of 
Parma,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Imperial  court  he  became  the  channel 
of  communication  between  the  queen  and  her  mother,  and,  in  the 
private  audiences  to  which  he  was  admitted,  found  means  to  dazzle 
the  visionary  imagination  of  Philip  by  splendid  schemes  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  finances,  the  augmentation  of  the  army,  and  the 
amelioration  of  commerce,  and  gained  the  implicit  confidence  of  the 

* Tapers  and  dispatches  in  the  Walpole  Papers  relative  to  the  congress  of  Cambray. 
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queen,  by  his  affected  solicitude  for  the  establishment  of  her  sons  in 
Italy. 

At  length  lie  availed  himself  of  the  disgust  and  resentment  enter- 
tained by  Philip  and  his  queen  at  the  dilatory  proceedings  of  the 
congress  of  Soissons,  and  offered  to  proceed  to  Vienna,  and  open  a 
negotiation  with  the  Emperor,  which,  from  his  intimacy  with  the 
ministers,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  court,  he  promised  to  bring  to  a 
speedy  and  successful  termination.  II is  offer  was  eagerly  accepted ; 
and  he  departed  with  great  secresy  to  Vienna,  and  took  up  his  re- 
sidence in  the  suburbs,  under  the  fictitious  name  of  baron  Pfaffeuberg. 
For  a considerable  time  his  arrival  was  known  only  to  the  Emperor, 
the  marquis  Ue  Realp,  and  to  count  Sinzendorf,  who  was  intrusted 
with  the  negotiation.  Their  conferences  were  held  by  night,  and  the 
mystery  was  not  even  supected  by  the  foreign  ministers  till  the  middle 
of  February. 

In  these  private  meetings  the  claims  of  the  respective  sovereigns 
were  agitated  with  scarcely  less  obstinacy  and  perseverance  than  at  the 
congress  of  Soissons ; and  the  negotiation  was  protracted  for  several 
months.  Charles,  anxious  to  separate  the  two  branches  of  the  house 
of  Bourbon,  and  to  secure  the  largesses  of  Spain,  lured  the  queen 
with  the  hopes  of  bestowing  the  eldest  archduchess  on  Don  Carlos, 
and  securing  to  the  young  prince  a splendid  establishment  in  Italy,  and 
the  reversion  of  the  Austrian  succession.  He  does  not,  however,  seem 
to  have  been  sincere  in  this  proffer,  and  much  time  was  passed  in 
urgent  demands  on  one  side,  and  quibbling  evasions  on  the  otlier. 

At  length  the  conclusion  of  this  tedious  negotiation  was  accelerated 
by  the  dissolution  of  the  temporary  union  which  had  been  effected 
between  Spain  and  Franck,  under  the  administration  of  the  duke  of 
Orleans.  During  his  life  the  Infanta  was  treated  as  the  future  queen ; 
but  his  successor,  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  actuated  by  different  interests, 
and  anxious  to  secure  an  heir  to  the  crown  of  France,  sent  back  the 
young  princess  to  Spain,  and  married  Louis  the  Fifteenth  to  Muria- 
Letzinsky,  daughter  of  Stanislaus  titular  king  of  Poland.  This  insult5 
roused  the  proud  and  irritable  court  of  Madrid  almost  to  frenzy.  In 
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Chapter  8.  the  first  paroxysm  of  resentment  the  queen  tore  oft'  a bracelet,  oma- 
mentc<^  'yith  the  portrait  of  tlic  king  of  France,  and  trampled  it  under 
foot ; and  Philip  exclaimed  that  Spain  could  never  shed  sufficient 
blood  to  avenge  the  indignity  offered  to  his  family.  lie  declared  his 
resolution  to  separate  France  and  Spain  for  ever,  and  offered  to 
submit  the  final  settlement  of  his  disputes  with  the  Emperor  to  the 
sole  mediation  of  England.  This  offer  being  declined  by  George 
the  First,  the  Spanish  monarch  turned  his  resentment  against  England) 
broke  up  the  congress  of  Cambray,  and  ordered  Ripperda  to  con- 
clude, on  any  terms,  an  immediate  accommodation  with  the  court 
of  Vienna  *. 

; But  although  the  negotiation  seemed  now  brought  to  a successful 
issue,  the  Emperor  experienced  the  greatest  difficulties  from  the 
repugnance  of  his  family  and  ministers.  Eugene  and  Staremberg 
were  violent  in  their  opposition ; Eugene  contemptuously  stigmatized 
the  petty  intrigues  of  the  Emperor  with  some  of  his  ministers  unknown 
to  the  others,  and  Staremberg  petulantly  observed,  that  the  marquis  dc 
Realp  would  ruin  his  master  with  his  visionary  schemes,  and  ex- 
pressed astonishment  that  Sinzcndorf,  who  was  by  birth  an  Austrian, 
should  wish  to  render  Austria  a province  of  Spain  f.  Count  Wind  isgratz, 
president  of  the  Aulic  Council,  inveighed  against  the  partizans  of  the 
treaty  as  traitors ; and  the  Empress  herself,  disappointed  in  her  fa- 
vourite object  of  bestowing  the  hand  of  her  daughter  Maria  Theresa 
on  the  duke  of  Loraine,  gave  way  to  her  indignation,  and  reproached 
count  Sinzcndorf  with  sacrificing  her  dearest  hopes  to  an  alliance 
with  a foreign  family. 

Charles  on  this  occasion  laid  aside  his  ungracious  deportment  and 
characteristic  phlegm,  and  even  condescended  to  employ  artifice  in 
order  to  extort  the  approbation  of  his  own  family  and  ministers.  He 
paid  unusual  deference  to  the  cold  and  formal  Staremberg,  solicited 

• Memoires  dc  Montgon,  tom.  i.  pussim.  Cour  <le  Vienne,  by  St.  Saphorin — Me- 
— Mcmoires  de  St.  Philippe,  tom.  iv.  moirs  of  sir  Robert  Walpole,  chap.  35. 
p.  210 — Account  of  the  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  t St.  Saphorin  to  lord  Townshend,  May 
duke  of  Ripperda,  by  two  Sicilian  abbots,  in  11,  1725. 
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Eugene  in  person,  and  even  bribed  the  countess  of  Bathiani  to  obtain  Chapter  s. 
his  acquiescence  ; he  lured  the  ostentation  of  count  Windisgratz  by 
representing  that  the  subsidies  of  Spain  would  enable  him  to  give  law 
to  the  empire,  and  render  the  decrees  of  the  Aulic  Council  irresistible. 

He  reconciled  the  Empress  by  the  prospect  of  a brilliant  establishment 
for  their  daughters,  whose  posterity  he  urged,  in  addition  to  the  empire 
and  the  Austrian  dominions,  might  wear  the  crowns  of  France  and 
Spain.  Proud  of  the  success  of  his  petty  intrigues,  Charles  could  not 
refrain  from  expressing  a childish  exultation,  and  boasted  that  he  had 
■now  overcome  the  repugnance  of  all  his  ministers,  and  matured  a plan 
which  was  to  revive  in  his  person  the  antient  splendour  and  pow'er  of 
the  house  of  Austria  *. 

The  alliance,  concluded  at  Vienna  between  the  Emperor  and  Spain, 
consisted  of  three  separate  treaties.  The  first,  signed  on  the  SOth  of  1723. 
April  1725,  confirmed  the  articles  of  the  Quadruple  Alliance:  the 
Emperor  renounced  his  pretensions  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  and 
Philip  acknowledged  his  right  to  the  Netherlands,  the  duchy  of 
Milan,  and  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily;  Charles  also  obtained 
his  favourite  object,  the  guaranty  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction.  Both 
sovereigns  agreed  to  retain  the  titles  which  they  had  assumed ; and 
stipulated  that  the  honours  conferred  on  their  respective  subjects, 
during  the  war,  should  be  confirmed : an  article  which  highly  gratified 
the  Spanish  and  Italian  favourites  of  the  Emperor,  many  of  whom  had 
been  created  grandees  of  Spain  and  knights  of  the  Golden  Fleece. 

The  second  and  third  treaties  were  signed  on  the  first  of  May.  The 
second  was  a treaty  of  commerce,  which  opened  the  ports  of  Spain  to 
the  subjects  of  the  Emperor,  sanctioned  the  establishment  of  the 
Ostend  company,  and  gave  to  the  Hanseatic  towns,  the  same  privileges 
of  trade  as  w ere  enjoyed  by  the  English  and  Dutch.  The  third  was  a 
treaty  of  mutual  defence,  by  which  the  emperor  promised  his  good 
offices  for  the  recovery  of  Gibraltar,  and  the  two  sovereigns  specified 

* St.  Saphorin  Relation  Sccrctte  de  la  Cour  de  Vienne. 
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Chapter  8.  their  respective  contingents,  and  agreed  to  support  each  other  with 
1718 — 1727.  their  whole  force  if  necessary*. 

In  addition  to  these  treaties,  secret  articles  were  also  supposed  to 
be  arranged,  though  not  formally  executed,  relative  to  the  marriage 
of  the  two  archduchesses  with  Don  Carlos  and  Don  Philip,  the  sup- 
port of  the  Ostend  company,  the  recovery  of  Gibraltar  !>v  force,  and 
the  restoration  of  the  Pretender  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  should 
George  the  First  refuse  to  accede  to  the  treaties  of  Vienna. 

The  first  treaty  alone  was  soon  communicated  to  the  public,  the 
others  were  gradually  made  known ; but  the  secret  articles  were  never 
formally  divulged,  and  were  solemnly  deuied  by  the  Emperor  and  his 
ministers ; although  the  conduct  of  the  two  courts,  and  the  subsequent 
avowal  of  the  king  of  Spain  fully  established  the  proofs  of  their  exist- 
ence f. 

The  Emperor,  deluded  with  visionary  hopes  of  governing  the  coun- 
sels of  Spain,  and  commanding  the  wealth  of  the  Indies,  expected 
that  the  other  powers  of  Europe  would  be  awed  by  this  alliance. 
His  illusion  w as  increased  by  the  ready  accession  of  the  empress  Ca- 
tharine, who,  anxious  to  place  her  son-in-law  the  duke  of  Holstein  on 
the  throne  of  Sweden,  received  large  remittances  from  Spain,  and  made 
vast  preparations  by  sea  and  land,  to  co-opcrate  with  the  allies  of 
Vienna  against  England.  Charles  also  expected  that  France,  torn  by 
factions,  loaded  with  debt,  and  under  the  weak  administration  of  the 
duke  of  Bourbon,  could  not  engage  in  hostilities,  when  awed  on  one 
side  by  Spain,  and  on  the  other  by  the  whole  German  empire,  which 
he  hoped  to  unite  in  his  cause.  He  flattered  himself  that  England, 
for  the  sake  of  her  commerce,  would  deprecate  a war  with  Spain, 
relinquish  Gibraltar  and  Minorca,  and  acquiesce  in  the  establishment 
of  the  Ostend  Company;  and  he  entertained  no  dread  from  the  op- 
position of  the  United  Provinces,  who  were  in  too  feeble  and  dis- 
prdered  a state  to  act  without  the  impulse  of  France  and  England. 

The 

• Dumont,  Roussct,  Koch.  is  referred  to  the  Memoirs  of  sir  Robert 
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The  demand  of  Gibraltar,  made  by  the  king  of  Spain,  was  the  signal  of  Chapter  8. 
hostile  preparations;  and  England,  against  which  the  force  of  the  con- 
fcderacy  wus  principally  directed,  made  exertions  equal  to  the  magni- 
tude of  the  danger.  George  the  First,  having  obtained  the  aid  of  his 
parliament,  and  the  co-operation  of  France,  hastened  to  Iianover, 
where  he  baffled  the  schemes  of  the  Emperor  in  Germany  and  the 
north  ; he  detached  Sweden  and  Denmark,  gained  the  king  of  Prussia, 
and  other  princes  of  the  German  empire,  and  concluded  a defensive 
alliance  between  England,  France,  and  Prussia,  which  was  called  the 
treaty  of  Hanover,  and  to  which  the  United  Provinces,  Sweden,  and 
Denmark  afterwards  acceded. 

But  Charles  was  not  daunted  by  this  powerful  confederacy;  his 
hopes  were  excited  by  the  liberal  remittances  at  first  made  by  Philip, 
and  his  pride  was  inflamed  by  the  reception  of  his  minister  count 
Konigscgg,  whose  arrival  at  Madrid  was  hailed  with  acclamations  of 
unbounded  joy,  and  who  swayed  without  controul  the  counsels  of 
Spain. 

He  therefore  treated  the  preparations  of  the  allies  with  the  utmost 
contempt ; he  boasted  that  he  would  crush  the  protestant  interest  in 
Germany,  and  raise  a new  house  of  Burgundy  from  the  younger  branch 
of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  which  should  again  humble  the  pride  of  the 
elder  branch.  He  styled  the  government  of  the  Linked  Provinces  a 
company  of  pedlars  and  merchants,  and  declared  that  unless  George 
the  First  would  restore  Gibraltar  and  Minorca  to  Spain,  he  would 
sow  such  dissensions  between  him  and  his  parliament  as  should  end  in 
his  expulsion  from  the  throne  *. 

The  conduct  of  the  Emperor  was  conformable  to  these  declarations; 
he  treated  the  British  minister  at  Vienna  with  scorn  and  neglect,  gave 
continual  audiences  to  the  duke  of  Wharton,  who  was  deputed  by  the 
Pretender;  he  caballed  with  the  opposition  in  England,  and  ordered 
his  minister  count  Palm  to  present  a memorial  to  George  the  First, 
reflecting  on  the  speech  from  the  throne,  and  denying  the  existence 
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Chapter  8.  0f  iiiC  secret  articles  with  which  he  was  charged,  and  to  publish  it  as 
an  appeal  to  the  nation  at  large,  against  the  conduct  of  the  king. 

While  the  Emperor  thus  insulted  the  king  and  the  nation,  he  made 
the  most  active  exertions  to  form  a confederacy  against  the  allies  of 
Hanover.  He  had  concluded  with  the  king  of  Portugal  a commercial 
treaty,  hy  which  he  obtained  the  freedom  of  trade  to  the  Brazils  in 
preference  to  all  other  nations.  He  entered  into  a defensive  alliance 
with  Catharine  empress  of  Russia,  in  virtue  of  w hich,  both  the  con- 
tracting parties  agreed  to  furnish  30,000  men  in  case  of  an  attack, 
and  he  secured  her  accession  to  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  and  her  guaranty 
of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction.  He  gained  the  Electors  of  Mentz,  Treves, 
Cologne,  and  Palatine,  extorted  the  neutrality  of  Saxony,  and  prevailed 
on  the  duke  of  Wolfembuttei  to  consent  to  the  introduction  of  an 
Austrian  garrison  into  Brunswick,  which  would  open  to  lus  arms 
the  Electorate  of  Hanover. 

But  the  circumstance  which  most  distressed  the  allies  of  Hanover 
and  strengthened  the  party  of  the  Emperor,  was  the  defection  of  the 
king  of  Prussia.  The  petty  disputes  relative  to  recruiting  parties,  and 
the  claims  to  some  inconsiderable  districts  on  the  frontiers  of  Hanover, 
had  long  agitated  the  irritable  mind  of  Frederic  William;  and  the 
superiority  which  George  the  First  assumed  over  him,  aggravated  his 
disgust.  To  these  motives  were  added  his  apprehensions  of  being  ex- 
posed to  an  attack  from  the  Russians  for  his  adherence  to  the  Hano- 
ver alliance.  Charles  availed  himself  of  this  change  in  his  disposi- 
tion, and  lured  him  with  the  promise  of  supporting  his  pretensions  to 
the  remainder  of  the  succession  of  the  house  of  Juliers*  on  the 

death 


• John  William  duke  of  Cleves,  Jailers, 
and  Berg,  dying  in  1609,  without  issue,  his 
dominions  were  claimed  by  the  houses  of 
Saxony,  Brandcnburgb,  and  Palatine  New- 
burgh. After  a long  contest,  the  disputed 
succession  was  regulated  by  a family  com- 
pact, and  divided  between  the  great  elec- 
tor Frederic  William,  who  was  descended 


from  Maria  Fleonora  the  eldest  sister  of 
Joint  William,  and  Philip  William  duke  of 
Newburgh,  afterwards  Fleet  or  Palatine, 
who  was  descended  from  Anne  the  second 
sister.  Frederic  William  obtained  Cleves, 
Mare,  anti  Havcnsteiu;  Philip  William, 
Juliers  and  Berg.  By  the  family  compact 
it  was  stipulated  that  should  the  male  issue 
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death  of  the  Elector  Palatine,  or  of  investing  him  with  an  equivalent, 
should  that  inheritance  fall  to  the  collateral  branch  of  Sultzbach. 
Count  Seckendorf,  who  had  served  in  Flanders  with  Frederic 
William,  was  privately  dispatched  to  Berlin,  and  by  humouring  the 
temper,  and  flattering  the  prejudices  of  the  capricious  sovereign, 
secured  his  concurrence,  and  concluded  the  treaty  of  Wosterhausen. 
The  king  of  Prussia  guaranteed  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  the  Emperor 
agreed  to  secure  the  succession  of  J uliers,  Berg,  and  Ravenstein,  or 
an  equivalent,  to  the  house  of  Branden burgh ; and  both  parties 
promised  a reciprocal  succour  of  10,000  or  12,000  men  in  case  of  an 
attack  *. 

Encouraged  by  this  success,  the  allies  of  Vienna  prepared  to  execute 
their  projects.  Spain  commenced  hostilities  by  the  siege  of  Gibraltar ; 
the  Czarina  assembled  her  forces  by  sea  and  land,  and  Charles  collected 
a formidable  army  in  the  Netherlands,  for  the  invasion  of  Holland. 
A combination  of  unfavourable  circumstances,  however,  prevented  the 
Emperor  from  fulfilling  his  designs.  In  vain  he  attempted  to  re- 
concile the  discordant  interests  of  the  German  States,  and  to  draw 
the  empire  into  the  quarrel ; he  was  only  able  to  obtain  the  renewal 
of  the  defensive  association  from  the  circles  of  Austria,  Franconia, 
Suabia,  and  the  Rhine,  but  they  refused  to  take  part  in  the  great 
disputes  which  were  then  pending  between  the  allies  of  Hanover  and 
Vienna  f. 

In  England  all  parties  were  indignant  at  the  insults  of  the  Emperor ; 
the  parliament  supported  the  king  in  all  his  engagements ; a British 
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1726. 
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1727. 


of  either  branch  become  extinct,  the  other  History  of  the  succession  of  the  duchies 
should  inherit  the  whole  succession.  of  .1  uliers  and  Berg— Memoirs  of  sir  Robert 

At  this  period,  Charles  son  of  Philip  Wil-  Walpole,  c.  +6 — Allai res  de  la-  Succession 
liam  had  no  issue,  and  was  advanced  in  de  Bergue  et  .luliers — Roussct,  tom.  vii. 
years,  and  the  succession  was  disputed  by  p.  224. 

Frederic  William  king  of  Prussia,  and  • Mcmoircs  dc  Brandcbourg— Lcbcn 
Charles  Theodore  prince  palatine  of  Sultz-  besebreibung  des  Gr.  von  Seckendorf, 
bach,  of  the  collateral  line  of  the  house  of  vol.  iii.  p.  4 — Roussct,  tom.  iii.  p.  187. 
Palatine  Newburgh,  who  was  also  lineally  f Pfeffel,  tom.  ii.  p.  556. 
descended  from  Anne  second  sister  of  Wil- 
liam last  duke  of  Juliers  and  Clcvcs. 
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squadron  in  the  Baltic  awed  the  Empress  of  Russia ; another  in  the 
Mediterranean  threatened  the  coasts  of  Spain,  and  a third  blocked  up 
the  galleons  in  the  ports  of  the  Indies.  A subsidiary  army  of  Danes, 
Swedes,  and  Hessians,  to  the  number  of  42,000  men  was  taken  into 
British  pay,  and  France  collected  a numerous  force  on  the  frontiers  of 
Spain  and  Germany. 

The  death  of  the  Czarina,  frustrated  the  expectations  of  the  Emperor 
in  the  north;  the  irresolute  spirit  of  the  king  of  Prussia  began  to 
waver ; and  many  of  the  German  states,  awed  by  the  formidable 
aspect  of  the  Hanover  allies,  deserted  the  cause  of  the  house  of  Austria. 
The  detention  of  the  galleons  in  America,  prevented  the  court  of 
Madrid  from  remitting  such  vast  supplies  as  the  unbounded  pro- 
mises of  Rippcrda  had  led  him  to  expect ; his  own  revenues  were  iii 
too  scanty  and  in  too  disordered  a state  to  maintain  a force  sufficient 
t©  resist  bis  enemies,  and  his  hereditary  dominions  were  threatened 
with  an  immediate  attack. 

Even  in  his  own  court,  and  among  his  own  ministers,  he  found  the 
strongest  opposition  to  his  favourite  measures.  Notwithstanding  all 
his  endeavours,  he  could  not  succeed  in  reconciling  his  consort  and 
ministers  to  the  union  with  Spain;  count  Windisgratz  was  the  only 
ardent  supporter  of  it;  and  Eugene  and  Stareinherg  did  not  affect 
to  conceal  their  disapprobation,  declared  that  they  only  signed  it  in 
obedience  to  the  Emperor*,  and,  from  a jealousy  of  count  Sinzcndort; 
endeavoured  to  retard  its  execution. 

The  empress  also,  when  the  first  illusion  was  dissipated,  turned  again 
with  affection  to  the  prince  of  Loraine,  and  saw  with  displeasure  the 
estrangement  between  the  houses  of  Austria  and  Brunswick.  Even, 
Sinzendorf,  though  he  durst  not  openly  disavow  the  work  of  his  own 
hands,  was  alarmed  at  the  difficulties  in  which  his  master  was  involved, 
and  was  anxious  to  relieve  him  from  his  embarrassments,  by  secretly 
thwarting  that  alliance  which  he  had  been  so  anxious  to  conclude  f. 


• Lord  Waldegrave  to  lord  Townshend,  December  21,  1729.  Waldegrave  papers. 

•f  St.  Saphoiin. 
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' At  this  juncture  an  important  change  took  place  in  the  court  of  Chapter  s. 
Spain.  Ripperda,  after  concluding  his  negotiations  at  Vienna,  and  pro- 
digally  distributing  the  Spanish  largesses  to  the  Emperor  and  his  mi- 
nisters, departed  on  the  9th  of  November  1 7 25,  and  passing  through 
Italy,  embarked  at  Genoa  and  landed  at  Barcelona.  At  this  place, 
with  that  presumption  and  violence  which  marked  bis  character,  he- 
boasted  of  his  transactions  at  Vienna;  and  declared  that  Spain  and  the 
Emperor  united  would  give  law  to  Europe.  “ The  Emperor,”  he  said, 

“ had  1 50,000  troops  under  arms,  and  in  six  months  could  bring  as 
tf  many  more  into  the  field;  France  shall  be  pillaged,  the  king  of 
“ Prussia  crushed  in  one  campaign,  and  George  the  First,  driven  from 
“ his  German  and  British  territories  *.* 

On  his  arrival  at  Madrid  he  was  instantly  appointed  minister  and 
secretary  of  state,  and  vested  with  uncontrouled  authority.  But  his 
talents  and  character  soon  appeared  unequal  to  his  elevated  situation. 

His  caprice  and  vanity  disgusted  all  parties,  and  being  unable  to  fulfil 
his  promise  of  supplying  the  court  of  Vienna  with  the  expected  subsidies, 
he  alienated  the  Imperial  embassador  count  Konigseg,  by  his  indiscre- 
tion and  arrogance,  and  even  paid  assiduous  court  to  the  English  and 
Dutch  ministers.  Having  thus  lost  the  favour  of  the  queen,  who  was 
governed  by  Konigseg,  he  was  disgracefully  dismissed  within  four  months 
after  his  elevation,  and  succeeded  by  Patinho,  who  engaged  to  fulfil  the 
treaty  of  Vienna,  and  to  supply  the  promised  subsidies. 

Aware  of  the  general  indignation,  and  apprehensive  of  being  impri- 
soned, Ripperda  took  refuge  in  the  house  of  the  British  embassador 
Mr.  Stanhope,  to  whom  he  disclosed  the  secret  engagements  between 
the  king  of  Spain  and  the  Emperor ; and  to  ingratiate  himself  with 
the  king  of  England,  developed  their  plans  and  magnified  the  danger 
to  which  Europe  was  exposed  by  the  union  of  Spain  and  Austria.  He 
was,  however,  forcibly  taken  from  the  house  of  the  British  embassador, 
and  transferred  to  the  castle  of  Segovia  f. 

• 

• Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  chap-  ventures  of  Ripperda,  see  tbc  Memoirs  of 
ter  35.— Mcmoires  de  Montgon,  tom.  i.  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  chapter  25. 

For  the  rise,  fall,  and  subsequent  ad-  ... 
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Although  the  dismission  of  Rippcrda  was  principally  owing  to  the 
intrigues  of  the  Imperial  cabinet ; yet  the  protection  which  he  received 
from  the  British  embassador  filled  the  court  of  Vienna  with  alarm  and 
consternation,  and  the  disclosure  of  the  secret  articles,  compelled  the 
Emperor  to  have  recourse  to  the  meanest  subterfuges.  The  character 
and  abilities  of  Ripperda  were  now  as  much  decried  as  they  had  been 
before  exalted,  and  the  Emperor  and  his  ministers  affected  surprise  at 
being  accused  of  placing  their  confidence  in  so  indiscreet  and  con- 
temptible a man. 

The  disclosure  of  the  engagement  for  the  proposed  marriages  in- 
volved the  Imperial  court  in  the  greatest  embarrassment.  Hitherto 
the  report  was  only  founded  on  conjecture;  but  from  this  time  it 
seemed  to  be  confirmed : a general  dissatisfaction  prevailed,  and  the 
danger  of  uniting  the  Spanish  and  Austrian  dominions  in  one 
family  was  re-echoed  from  one  quarter  of  Europe  to  the  other. 
Charles  was  therefore  obliged  to  tranquillise  the  king  of  Prussia, 
the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  and  the  other  princes  of  the  empire, 
who  were  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  a Spanish  successor  on  the 
Imperial  throne,  by  a public  denial  of  his  supposed  engagements,  and 
yet  Jiq  was  to  continue  to  lure  the  queen  of  Spain  with  the  prospect  of 
tiie  marriages,  by  which  alone  he  could  secure  her  support  *. 

. The  scandalous  venality  of  the  Imperial  court  was  also  publicly 
exposed.  In  the  account  of  tlie  money  which  he  had  distributed  at 
Vienna,  Ripperda  had  stated  400,000  florins  as  given  to  the  Imperial 
ministers.  Philip  justly  surprised  at  the  magnitude  of  the  sum,  ap- 
pealed for  the  truth  of  the  statement  to  the  court  of  Vienna,  who 
acknowledged  the  receipt,  but  avoided  an  explanation  of  the  particulars, 
because  the  Emperor  had  shared  in  the  gratification  f. 


• From  a candid  review  of  the  numerous 
documents  relative  to  these  engagements, 
it  appears  probable  that  Charles  had  no 
other  ^intention  than  to  lure  the  queen  of 
Spain,  and  render  her  the  dupe  of  his 
Schemes;  he  therefore  never  gave  a written 
promise,  though  he  did  not  scruple  through 
the  mt  diurn  of  bis  ministers,  countoSiuzen- 
6 ‘ 


dorf  and  Konigseg,  to  make  the  most  so- 
lemn assurances  of  his  intention  to  gratify 
her  wishes.  Mr.  Robinson's  dispatches. 

■f  Lord  Wat  degrave  to  lord  Townshend, 
Vienna,  October  9.1728 — Waldegrave  Pa- 
pers— St.  Saphorin  Relation  Sccrcttc  de  la 
Cour  de  Vienne. 

These 
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These  transactions  greatly  affected  the  credit  of  the  court  of  Vienna ; Chapter  8. 
and  no  event  in  the  reign  of  Charles  involved  him  in  more  embar- 
rassment  and  disgrace.  In  the  subsequent  negotiations  he  was  com- 
pelled to  have  recourse  to  prevarication  and  duplicity,  and  to  affirm 
on  one  side  what  he  as  positively  denied  on  the  other. 

Thus  humbled  and  disappointed,  Charles  sacrificed  Spain  to  his 
own  safety  ; and  his  plenipotentiary  signed  at- Paris,  on  the  3 1st  of  1727. 
May  1727,  the  preliminaries  of  peace  with  England,  France,  and  the 
United  Provinces.  A general  armistice  was  concluded  for  seven 
years,  the  charter  of  the  Ostcnd  company  was  suspended  for  the  same 
term ; and  the  disputes  subsisting  between  the  allies  of  Vienna  and 
Hanover  were  to  be  settled  by  a general  congross.  The  king  of  Spain 
thus  deserted  by  Austria,  acceded  to  the  preliminaries  on  the  3 1st 
of  June,  and  peace  again  appeared  on  the  eve  of  being  restored  to 
Europe  *. 

In  the  midst  of  these  events  a material  change  had  taken  place 
in  the  administration  of  France.  The  duke  of  Bourbon  had  flattered 
himself  with  the  hopes  of  governing  the  young  king  by  the  influence 
of  the  queen;  but  he  was  disappointed:  Fleury,  the  king’s  preceptor, 
had  silently  and  gradually  gained  the  full  confidence  of  the  sovereign ; 

And  a struggle  for  power  ensued,  which  terminated  in  the  dismission  of 
the  duke,  and  the  elevation  of  Fleury  to  the  helm  of  state  f.  Al- 
though this  event  occasioned  no  immediate  change  in  regard  to  the 
house  of  Austria ; yet  it  ultimately  led  to  the  re-establishment  of  the 
connection  between  France  and  Spain,  and  the  re-union  of  the  house 
of  Austria  with  England. 

* St.  Saphorin  Relation  Sccrctte  de  la  f l'or  the  account  of  this  change  of  ad- 
Cour  de  Vienne — Lord  Waldegrave’s  Dis-  ministration,  see  Memoirs  of  lord  Walpole, 
patches — Dumont— ltousset— -Memoircs  ch.  .\ii, 
de  Montgon— Lambcrti— Memoirs  of  Sir 
Robert  and  of  lord  Walpole. 
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Delays  in  the  Execution  of  the  Preliminaries  of  Paris  in  consequence  of  the  Death  of  George 
the  First — Efforts  of  the  Allies  of  Hanover — Spain  accedes  to  the  Preliminaries  by  the  Act 
of  the  Pardo —Congress  of  Soissons — Attempts  of  the  Emperor  to  embarrass  the  Negotia- 
tions— Disagrement  between  Spain  and  the  Emperor — Treaty  of  Seville — Resentment  and 
hostile  Preparations  of  the  Imperial  Court— -Charles  succeeds  in  detaching  England  from 
France,  and  renews  his  connection  xcith  the  Maritime  Powers — Second  Treaty  of  Vienna— 
Death  of  the  Duke  of  Parma — Ineffectual  attempts  of  Charles  to  form  a Naval  Esta- 
blishment in  the  Mediterranean — Renewal  of  the  Disputes  relative  to  the  Investiture  of 
Parma  and  Tuscany. 


Chapter  29- 
1727—1731. 


\ S the  Emperor  and  the  king  of  Spain  had  finally  arranged  their 
disputes  by  die  treaties  of  Vienna,  and  signed  the  preliminaries 
with  England,  France,  and  the  United  Provinces,  on  the  basis  of  the 
Quadruple  Alliance,  it  was  expected  that  Spain  would  instantly  raise 
the  siege  of  Gibraltar,  and  that  the  Emperor  would  grant  the  investi- 
ture of  Parma  and  Tuscany  to  Don  Carlos,  and  suppress  the  Ostcnd 
company.  But  these  hopes  were  disappointed,  by  the  death  of  George 
the  First,  who  suddenly  expired  on  his  journey  to  Hanover  on  the  22d 
of  June  1727. 

This  event  revived  the  visionary  hopes  of  the  Emperor ; he  expected 
that  George  the  Second  would  lie  embarrassed  with  the  attempts  of. 
the  Jacobites,  who  would  be  supported  by  cardinal  Fleury;  or  at  all 
events  that  lord  Townshend  and  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  to  whom  he  at- 
tributed the  alienation  of  England,  would  be  driven  from  the  helm,  and 
succeeded  by  a new  administration  more  favourable  to  the  house  of 
Austria.  The  counsels  of  Spain  were  actuated  by  the  same  motives ; 
Philip  delayed,  under  various  pretences,  to  raise  the  siege  of  Gibraltar, 

and 
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and  both  sovereigns  resumed  their  warlike  preparations  with  increasing 
vigour.  But  the  accession  of  George  the  Second  was  undisturbed; 
Cardinal  Fleury  refused  to  support  the  Jacobites,  and,  by  means  of  his 
friend  Mr.  Walpole  *,  the  British  embassador  at  Paris,  strongly  recom- 
mended to  the  king  of  England  the  continuance  of  the  ministry,  and 
expressed  the  resolution  of  his  master  to  cultivate  the  union  between 
the  two  crowns.  This  disappointment  did  not  produce  any  material 
change  in  the  disposition  of  Spain  and  the  Emperor ; and  the  allies  of 
Hanover  were  reduced  to  the  same  state  of  uncertainty,  with  respect  to 
peace  or  war,  as  before  the  signature  of  the  preliminaries. 

Irritated  by  this  equivocal  and  hostile  conduct,  France  and  England 
determined  to  anticipate  the  intended  aggressions  of  the  Emperor,  on 
the  side  of  Ilanover  and  Holland,  by  attacking  him  in  Germany.  As 
a prelude  to  this  aggression,  George  the  Second,  by  a subsidiary  treaty, 
detached  the  duke  of  Brunswick  Wolfenbuttel,  and  secured  the  pos- 
session of  Brunswick,  which  frustrated  the  plan  of  the  Emperor  to  in- 
vade the  Hanoverian  dominions  f\  Charles  was  thus  reduced  to  a 
state  of  inaction,  and  Spain,  unable  to  cope  with  France  and  England, 
ratified  the  preliminaries  by  an  act  signed  at  the  Purdo,  a royal  palace 
near  Madrid,  and  a congress  was  opened  at  Soissons  on  the  1 4th  of 
June.  At  this  place  the  ministers  of  the  empire,  Spain,  and  the  Ha- 
nover allies  assembled,  and  the  negotiations  were  conducted  under  the 
management  of  cardinal  Fleury,  who  occasionally  repaired  thither  from 
Paris. 


Chapter  9. 
1727—1731. 


Nov.  25, 
1727. 


March  5, 
1728. 


During  the  continuance  of  the  congress  the  Emperor  threw  fresh 
difficulties  on  the  suppression  of  the  Ostend  company,  and  on  the  inves- 
titure of  the  I talian  duchies,  that  lie  migh*  attain  his  favourite  object,  the 
formal  guaranty  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  from  the  European  powers. 
Cardinal  Fleury  opposed  this  guaranty,  and  succeeded  in  preventing  the 
other  plenipotentiaries  from  accepting  it  as  the  basis  of  the  definitive 


* Memoirs  of  lord  Walpole,  ch.  xv. 
f Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  ch,  xxxiii. 
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treaty;  and  this  opposition  increased  the  obstinacy  of  the  Em- 
peror. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  conduct  of  the  Austrian  cabinet  was 
involved  in  contradictions  and  inconsistencies.  When  the  Emperor 
flattered  himself  with  hopes  of  the  arrival  of  the  galleons,  and  the  re- 
ceipt of  Spanish  subsidies,  he  was  anxious  not  to  oft'end  the  queen  of 
Spain,  and  affected  to  abide  by  his  engagements.  But  when  France 
and  Great  Britain  threatened  hostilities,  and  particularly  when  his 
hopes  of  Spanish  gold  were  less  sanguine,  his  demeanour  became  as 
meek  as  it  was  before  haughty  and  imperious.  During  the  delays 
w hich  were  derived  from  this  fluctuating  state  of  mind,  the  mistrust 
and  diffidence,  which  had  been  gradually  increasing  between  the  courts 
of  Madrid  and  Vienna,  were  revived  ; and  the  queen  of  Spain,  as  a 
proof  of  the  Emperors  sincerity  to  secure  the  succession  of  Parma 
and  Tuscany  for  Don  Carlos,  insisted  that  the  article  of  the  Qua- 
druple Alliance,  relative  to  the  neutral  garrisons,  should  be  changed, 
and  Spanish  troops  substituted  in  their  stead.  This  proposition,  to 
which  the  court  of  Madrid  obstinately  adhered,  became  the  principal 
object  of  the  negotiation,  which  the  Emperor,  by  every  species  of 
artifice  and  chicanery,  endeavoured  to  evade,  or  to  make  the  guaranty 
of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  the  price  of  his  assent. 

Finding  the  queen  of  Spain  obstinate  in  her  resolution,  the  Emperor 
redoubled  his  efforts  to  divide  the  allies  of  Hanover,  by  secret  and  in- 
sidious propositions  made  to  each ; and  count  Sinzendorf  even 
suggested  the  plan  of  a provisional  treaty,  on  the  basis  of  the  prelimi- 
naries, to  settle  the  objects  in  dispute  without  the  intervention  of 
Spain.  Tins  plan  being  digested,  was  signed  by  Sinzendorf,  and  trans- 
mitted to  Madrid  by  the  allies  of  Hanover  for  the  accession  of  Spain, 
but  rejected  by  the  queen  who  was  determined  not  to  recede  from  the 
demand  of  Spanish  garrisons. 

In  this  interval  the  provisional  treaty  being  dispatched  to  the 
Emperor,  w ho  was  making  a progress  through  his  dominions,  Eugene, 
Starcmbcrg,  and  even  Rcalp  joined  in  opposing  it.  Charles,  on  his 
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return,  lured  by  new  overtures  from  Spain,  disavowed  it,  recalled  Chapter  9. 
Sinzendorf  from  the  congress,  and  a general  opinion  prevailed  at  Vienna, 
that  the  plenipotentiary  would  be  disgraced.  The  Emperor,  however, 
received  him  with  marks  of  the  greatest  cordiality,  apologized  for  his 
apparent  disapprobation,  and  Sinzendorf  even  joined  in  decrying  the 
treaty  which  he  had  himself  concluded  *. 

13ut  the  Emperor  still  avoided  any  positive  engagement,  either  with 
Spain  or  the  allies,  although  he  did  not  desist  from  his  private  overtures. 

The  suspicions  of  the  queen  of  Spain  being  artfully  fomented  by  France 
and  England,  she  at  length  demanded  a specific  declaration  of  his 
intention,  in  regard  to  the  marriage  of  an  archduchess  with  don 
Carlos.  Irritated  by  his  equivocal  answer,  she  prevailed  on  the  king 
to  conclude  a separate  treaty  with  England  and  France,  which  wras  signed 
at  Seville  on  the  9th  of  November  1729,  and  acceded  to  on  the  2 1st 
by  the  United  Provinces  f. 

Thus  terminated  the  frail  connection  between  the  house  of  Austria 
and  Spain,  from  which  the  Emperor  had  reaped  nothing  but  chimerical 
hopes,  and  continual  disappointments,  and  in  consequence  of  which, 
notwithstanding  the  largesses  of  Ripperda,  and  the  subsidies  of  Spain, 
he  incurred  an  additional  debt  of  not  less  than  sixteen  millions  of 
florins  J. 

By  the  alliance  of  Seville,  the  contracting  powers  confirmed  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht;  guarantied  each  others  possessions  in  all  quarters 
of  the  globe ; settled  their  respective  contingents  for  mutual  defence 
in  case  of  an  attack,  for  securing  the  succession  of  Parma  and 
Tuscany  to  don  Carlos,  and  defending  him  in  his  possession  against  any 
power  who  might  attempt  to  disturb  him  ; they  also  agreed  to  support 
the  introduction  of  0,000  Spanish,  instead  of  neutral  troops,  into  the 
fortresses  of  Leghorn,  Porto  Fcrraio,  Parma,  and  Placentia,  within  six 
months  from  the  signature  of  the  treaty. 


* Lord  Waldrgravc  to  lord  Townshcnd, 
December  26,  1723,  and  January  1,  1729. 
Waldrgravc  papers. 


t Rousset — Tindal— Memoirs  of  Sir  Ro- 
bert Walpole,  cb  x.xxiii. 

I Lord  Wuldegravc,  from  the  informa- 
tion of  prince  Eugene. 
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' This  compulsory  clause,  which  in  the  public  treaty  only  alluded  to 
the  Emperor,  without  mentioning  his  name,  formed  the  subject  of  a 
secret  article,  wherein  the  contracting  parties  bound  themselves  to 
make  war  in  case  of  opposition  from  the  Emperor,  and  not  to  lay 
down  their  arms  till  the  whole  was  executed.  The  king  of  Spain  also 
revoked  the  privileges  of  trade,  granted  to  the  subjects  of  the  Emperor 
bv  the  treaties  of  Vienna,  restored  the  exclusive  rights  enjoyed  by  the 
English  and  Dutch,  in  consequence  of  the  fifth  article  of  the  treaty  of 
Munster,  and  relinquished  his  claims  on  Gibraltar  and  Minorca  *. 

Charles  was  highly  indignant  at  the  conclusion  of  this  treaty  ; not 
only  because  he  was  made  the  dupe  of  Spain,  and  disappointed  in  the 
guaranty  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction ; but  because  he  considered  the 
engagements  of  the  allies  of  Seville,  for  the  abolition  of  the  Ostend 
company,  and  the  compulsory  admission  of  Spanish  troops  into  Italy, 
as  violating  his  rights  of  sovereignty  in  the  Low  Countries,  and 
infringing  his  Imperial  authority.  His  pride  was  still  more  wounded 
by  the  contemptuous  silence  with  which  his  person  and  right# 
were  passed  over  in  the  treaty,  and  the  peremptory  manner  in 
which  he  was  required  to  give  a prompt  and  speedy  accession  without 
negotiation.  He  upbraided  the  allies  with  omitting  even  his  very 
name ; and  his  ministers,  with  their  usual  captiousness,  asked  how  the 
Emperor  could  give  an  answer  when  no  proposal  was  made,  or  how  his 
concurrence  could  be  required,  without  specifying  with  what  he  was  to 
concur  ? Count  Sinzendorf  stigmatized  the  manner  in  which  the  treaty 
was  concluded,  as  an  unheard-of  affront,  of  which  no  instance  could  be 
adduced  even  among  barbarians  j\  The  Emperor  accordingly  gave  no 


• For  these  facts  have  been  principally 
consulted,  besides  the  dispatches  to  and 
from  earl  Waldegrave,  A State  of  the  Nego- 
tiations between  the  Allies  of  llanover  and 
those  of  Vienna,  jointly  or  separately,  from 
the  Opening  of  the  Congress  of  Soissons  in 
June  1728  to  June  1733,  in  the  Grantham 
papers — Abstract  of  the  Several  Transac- 
tions and  Treaties  in  Europe  that  have  any 


Connection  with  the  present  War  (1733)  in 
the  Walpole  papers— Also  Dumout — Rous- 
set—  Lambert! — Struvius— Pfcffel  and  the 
biographers  of  Charles  the  Sixth. 

t From  an  interesting  dispatch  of  lord 
Waldegrave  to  lord  Townshend,  dated  Ja- 
nuary 1, 1730,  in  which  he  relates  the  effect* 
produced  by  the  communication  of  the 
treaty  on  the  Imperial  court  and  ministers. 
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other  answer  than  that  he  would  abide  by  his  treaties,  and  would  send  Chapter  p. 
instructions  to  his  plenipotentiaries  at  the  congress  of  Soissons;  he  at  1727—1731. 
the  same  time  issued  instant  orders  for  liis  troops  to  hold  themselves 
in  readiness  to  march. 

In  a paroxysm  of  despair  Charles  declared  his  resolution  rather  to 
risk  a general  war,  and  stand  singly  against  the  united  powers  of 
Europe,  than  agree  to  the  humiliating  conditions  imposed  on  him.  If 
driven  to  extremities  he  could,  he  said,  effect  a reconciliation  with  Spain,' 
by  giving  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Don  Carlos ; the  queen  would' 
purchase  that  object  on  any  condition.  It  would  be  far  more  honour- 
able to  make  concessions  by  an  act  of  his  own,  than  to  have  them  ex-' 
torted  by  compulsion.  He  would  break  off  all  connection  with 
England  and  Holland,  and  leave  them  to  regret  their  own  folly,  in 
having  contributed  to  the  preponderance  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  in 
Europe.  He  threatened  to  evacuate  the  Low  Countries,  to  inundate 
Italy  with  troops,  and  to  bring  into  the  field  an  army  of  165,000  men  ; 
he  demanded  the  contingent  of  Russia,  drew  from  the  king  of  Prussia 
a promise  of  10,000  men,  and  appealed  to  the  diet  of  the  Empire 
against  the  infraction  of  his  prerogative,  and  the  infringement  of  their 
privileges,  by  alienating  the  feodality  of  Tuscany  and  Parma  without 
the  concurrence  of  the  Empire  and  its  head.  He  employed  his  usual- 
artifices  to  divide  the  allies,  and,  notwithstanding  his  recent  disap- 
pointment, still  flattered  himself  with  the  hopes  that  the  British  nation 
would  not  support  the  king  in  a German  quarrel. 

But  he  found  both  his  threats  and  allurements  ineffectual : the 
British  nation,  pleased  with  the  renewal  of  their  lucrative  commerce' 
with  Spain,  warmly  supported  the  treaty  of  Seville ; the  allies  were 
active  in  forming  a plan  of  hostile  operations,  and  meditated  a descent 
on  Sicily,  which  was  ill  provided  for  defence.  Charles  was  coldly 
supported  by  the  States  of  the  Empire,  and  deserted  by  the  king  of 
Sardinia,  who  entered  into  engagements  with  the  allies  of  Seville ; the  > 
king  of  Prussia  shrunk  from  the  contest,  and  Russia,  in  the  beginning, 
of  a new  reign,  was  unwilling  to  engage  in  a war.  Thus  abandoned  by 
his  allies,  his  finances  exhausted,  his  countries  impoverished!  and  his 
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army  inefficient  and  dispirited,  Charles  was  unable  to  support  the 
contest  alone.  He  therefore  yielded  to  the  necessity  of  his  affairs ; 
but  availing  himself  of  the  rising  misintelligence  among  the  allies  of 
Seville,  succeeded  in  detaching  the  maritime  powers  from  France. 

Fortunately  for  the  house  of  Austria,  England  had  already  testified 
a disposition  to  renew  the  antient  confidence,  by  the  mission  of  Earl 
Waldegrave  to  Vienna.  From  the  accession  of  George  the  First,  ex- 
cept during  the  temporary  missions  of  lords  Stanhope,  Cudogan, 
and  Cobham,  no  regular  minister  had  resided  at  Vienna;  and  the 
British  affairs  were  principally  conducted  by  St.  Saphorin,  a native  of 
Switzerland,  who,  though  a man  of  abilities  and  integrity,  was  of  a 
caustic  and  presumptuous  temper,  and  had  contributed,  by  his  exag- 
gerated discourses,  to  aggravate  the  discontents  subsisting  between  the 
courts  of  London  and  Vienna  *. 

The  mild  and  insinuating  manners  of  lord  Waldegrave  wfere  well 
calculated  to  heal  the  breach ; he  found  the  Emperor  and  his  ministry 
highly  prejudiced  against  the  British  administration,  and  jealous  of  the 
king’s  ascendancy  in  the  German  empire;  and  although  he  was  treated 
by  Charles  with  extreme  coldness,  yet  he  conciliated  the  reserve  of 
prince  Eugene,  the  blunt  and  honest  frankness  of  Staremberg,  and  the 
caprice  of  Sinzendorf.  He  was  no  less  successful  with  the  Spanish 
favourites,  particularly  the  marquis  de  Rcalp,  and  thus  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  new  union  with  England,  which  was  completed  by 
Mr.  Robinson  j\ 

The  allies  of  Seville  were  at  this  period  divided  in  their  views  and 
interests,  and  the  bonds  of  amity  which  had  connected  England  and 
France  were  relaxed. 

The  house  of  Brunswick,  firmly  established  on  the  throne  of  Great 
Britain,  no  longer  felt  the  necessity  of  cultivating  a strict  union  with 
France  to  check  the  hopes  of  the  disaffected,  and  prevent  internal 
commotions.  In  France  the  birth  of  a dauphin  having  annihilated  the 
hopes  of  Philip  the  Fifth,  Cardinal  Fleury  had  effected  a rcconcilia- 
• Ix>rd  Waldegrave'*  and  Mr.  Robinson's  Dispatches. 

t For  an  account  of  lord  Waldegrave,  see  Memoir*  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  cb.  xxxviii. 
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tion  with  Spain  ; and,  though  from  his  pacific  principles,  he  was  inclined 
to  maintain  fhe  system  of  Europe  according  to  the  Quadruple  Alliance, 
he  now  directed  his  views  to  alienate  Spain  from  England,  and  to 
reunite  the  two  branches  of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  Hence  a spirit  of 
delay  and  irresolution  was  infused  into  the  counsels  of  the  allies; 
Spain,  from  disappointment  and  revenge,  urged  the  necessity  of  an 
inunediate  breach  with  the  Emperor,  and  was  eager  to  dismember 
Parma  and  Tuscany  from  the  Empire,  and  France  was  desirous  of 
carrying  the  war  into  Flanders,  to  which  England  and  Holland  were 
averse.  Fleury  availed  himself  of  these  discordant  views,  thwarted 
every  scheme  of  hostility,  and  insinuated  to  the  queen  of  Spain,  that 
the  difficulties  and  delays  in  carrying  the  treaty  of  Seville  into  execu- 
tion by  force  arose  from  tlie  English  and  Dutch. 

The  Emperor  was  not  unacquainted  with  this  growing  disunion 
among  the  allies ; and  his  ministers,  w ith  the  connivance,  though  with- 
out the  avowal  of  their  Master,  made  secret  overtures  to  England. 
In  a tone  of  unusual  humility  they  adverted  to  the  former  friendship 
between  the  two  powers,  and  trusted  that  England  would  not  concur 
in  the  ruin  of  an  antient  ally,  to  raise  the  house  of  Bourbon  to  a pre- 
eminence in  Europe.  They  insinuated  that  the  Emperor  would 
sacrifice  the  Ostend  Company,  and  permit  tlie  introduction  of 
Spanish  garrisons,  provided  England  would  guaranty  the  Pragma- 
tic Sanction,  which  was  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  balance 
of  Europe. 

At  this  crisis  Spain,  impatient  of  delay,  declared  herself  free  from 
all  engagements  contracted  by  the  treaty  of  Seville ; and  England, 
apprehensive  of  losing  the  commercial  advantages  which  she  had 
recently  obtained,  accepted  the  overtures  of  the  Emperor,  and  opened 
a negotiation  to  renew  her  antient  connection  with  the  house  of 
Austria.  Although  the  Imperial  ministers  were  unanimous # for  this 
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• Lord  Waldegrave  lias  recorded  an 
anecdote  of  prince  Eugene’s  extreme  aver- 
sion to  this  war,  in  a letter  to  lord  Town- 


shend,  Vienna,  March  18,  1730.  * Tlie 

prince,  after  having  won  a game  of  picquet 
of  me,  and  was  saying  that  what  I had  lost 
O 2 would 
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Chapter  9*  reconciliation,  the  conclusion  was  delayed  by  the  pride  and  obstinacy 
of  the  Emperor,  who,  from  his  jealousy  of  the  house  of  Hanover,  was 
averse  to  allow  the  claims  of  George  the  Second  in  Germany.  But 
his  reluctant  consent  was  at  length  obtained  by  postponing  the  German 
affairs  to  a future  discussion;  and  a treaty  was  concluded  on  the  16th 
of  March,  between  the  king  of  England  and  the  Emperor,  which  is  de- 
nominated the  second  treaty  of  Vienna  *.  By  this  treaty  the  Emperor 
engaged  not  to  oppose  the  introduction  of  6,000  Spaniards  into  the 
fortresses  of  Tuscany  and  Parma,  and  to  abolish  the  Ostend  Com- 
pany. In  return,  England  guaranteed  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  on 
the  condition  that  the  archduchess,  who  succeeded  to  the  Austrian 
dominions,  should  not  be  married  to  a prince  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon  f,  or  to  a prince  so  powerful  as  to  endanger  the  balance 
of  Europe. 

Anthony  Farnese  dying  on  the  20th  of  January  1731,  in  the  midst 
of  the  negotiation,  the  Emperor  had  taken  instant  possession  of  Parma, 
under  the  pretence  of  securing  that  duchy  to  his  heir,  should  the  duchess, 
who  declared  herself  pregnant,  be  delivered  of  a posthumous  son.  But 
on  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  he  declared,  that  he  had  only  adopted 
this  measure  to  secure  the  peace  of  Italy,  and  would  give  immediate 
possession  to  Don  Carlos,  should  the  duchess  be  delivered  of  a daughter, 
or  prove  not  pregnant. 


would  help  to  pay  for  the  foils  that  were 
brought  home  to  him  the  same  morning, 
and  that  in  the  summer  I should  have  my 
share  of  the  diversion  he  proposed  by  them, 
“ Si  cettc  fichiic  guerre  ne  nous  empCche 
pas,"  he  added,  “ Je  n’ai  jamais  en  si  peu 
dc  plaisir  de  nia  vie  dans  les  apparences 
d’une  guerre,  e’est  l’uniquc  dans  Its  ar- 
rangemens  de  laquelle  je  ue  puis  prendre 
plaisir.  II  n’y  a point  d’object,  il  n’ya  pas 
assez  de  snjet  pour  faire  tuer  une  poulet." 
This  he  spoke  aloud,  and  repeated  his  words. 
There  were  ten  or  a dozen  men  and  women 


standing  round  the  tabic,  and  our  game 
was  going  on ; so  that  there  was  no  laying 
hold  of  any  thing  he  had  said  to  carry  the 
discourse  farther. 

• Letter  from  lord  Harrington  to  Mr. 
Robinson,  September  25,  1730,  containing 
instructions  to  open  a new  negotiation  with 
the  court  of  Vienna,  and  Mr.  Robinson's 
dispatches  on  the  progress  and  conclusion 
of  the  treaty  in  the  Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  vol.  ii.  p.  33—101. 

t Rousset — Koch. 
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Spain  having  revoked  her  declaration  against  the  peace  of  Seville,  Chapter^ 
acceded  to  the  new  treaty  on  the  6th  of  June,  and  on  the  22d  of  July, 
the  Emperor  concluded  another  treaty  at  Vienna  with  Great  Britain, 

Spain,  and  the  United  Provinces,  which  terminated  the  disputes  con- 
cerning the  Spanish  succession.  And  thus,  at  the  close  of  these  nego- 
tiations, Charles  derived  no  oilier  advantage  from  his  complicated  in- 
trigues, and  mighty  preparations,  than  the  single  guaranty  of  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction,  and  a reconciliation  with  the  maritime  powers; 
both  of  which  he  might  have  acquired  at  an  easier  rate,  and  with  greater 
advantages,  had  he  yielded  to  the  urgent  instances  of  Great  Britain  to 
accede  to  the  treaty  of  Seville.  . / , • . • . < i . 

During  the  progress  of  these  disputes,  Charles,  irritated  against 
the  maritime  powers  for  their  attempts  to  suppress  the  Ostend  Com- 
pany, and  for  annihilating  the  commerce  of  the  Low  Countries,  had 
formed  a great  but  chimerical  project  to  increase  the  trade  of  his  here- 
ditary dominions,  and  create  a naval  force  in  the  Mediterranean. 

With  this  view  he  made  a progress  through  those  parts  of  his  domi- 
nions which  lay  contiguous  to  the  Adriatic,  examined  the  ports  of 
Fiume  and  Triest,  and  fixed  on  Rhe  near  Fiume,  as  the  station  of  his 
future  naw.  This  port  had  been  examined  by  the  orders  of  Sir 
George  Rook,  during  his  cruize  in  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  war 
of  the  Succession,  and  was  repoited  to  be  a commodious  harbour, 
both  by  its  situation  and  depth  of  water,  capable  of  receiving  ships 
of  any  bulk,  and  defended  against  all  winds  by  surrounding  moun- 
tains. 

In  forming  this  naval  establishment,  the  Emperor  hoped  to  trans- 
port the  timber  and  iron  of  his  hereditary  countries  to  Spain,  and  to 
procure  a vent  for  some  manufactures  which  he  intended  to  introduce. 

He  also  entertained  sanguine  expectations  of  raising  a navy  sufficient 
to  awe  the  powers  of  Italy,  and  to  transport  his  troops  to  his  ports  in 
the  Mediterranean  without  depending  on  the  assistance  of  the  mari- 
time powers. 

With  this  view  he  expended  considerable  sums  in  forming  roads  to 
the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  and  in  constructing  spacious  magazines  and 
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Chapter 9.  magnificent  lazarettos;  he  at  the  same  time  ordered  a survey  to  be 
made  of  tlie  fleet  of  Naples,  on  which  he  had  disbursed,  during  the 
twelve  preceding  years,  no  less  than  4,300,000  ducats. 

- But  his  sanguine  expectations  were  sadly  disappointed;  the  country 
m which  he  purposed  to  establish  his  manufactures  was  wild  »and 
barren ; the  inhabitants  ignorant  and  impoverished ; and  the  fleet 
of  Naples,  without  experienced  seamen,  was  in  a ruinous  state, 
wholly  unfit  for  service.  Charles,  however,  persevered  in  his  scheme, 
which  only  tended  to  increase  the  embarrassment  of  his  finances, 
and  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  maritime  powers.  On  his  recon- 
ciliation with  England,  however,  he  relinquished  his  scheme,  declaring, 
with  renewed  confidence,-  that  a navy  would  be  useless  in  the  Medi- 
terranean while  he  could  rely  on  the  maritime  powers,  whose  friend- 
ship he  knew  to  be  as  dear  to  him  as  their  enmity  was  dangerous  *. 

Notwithstanding  the  specific  arrangements  concerning  Parma  and 
Tuscany  in  the  treaties  of  Seville  and  Vienna,  which  seemed  to 
obviate  all  future  disputes,  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Madrid  relapsed 
into  their  former  jealousies  and  suspicions.  Spain  affected  great  dis- 
pleasure at  the  tardiness  of  the  Emperor  in  expediting  the  investitures, 
and  the  Emperor  was  justly  alarmed  with  tlie  conduct  of  Philip,  who 
dispatched  7,500  men,  with  ammunition  for  eo,ooo,  to  Leghorn. 
Don  Carlos  also  assumed  the  style  ami  title  of  Grand  Prince  of 
Tuscany,  and  insisted  on  a dispensation  in  regard  to  his  minority,  and 
an  immediate  investiture  of  Parma  and  Placentia  in  his  own  person; 
instead  of  his  guardians. 

England  in  vain  attempted  to  reconcile  these  disputes,  which  were 
fomented  by  France ; the  Emperor  could  not  be  diverted  from  his 
punctilious  adherence  to  forms,  and  the  queen  of  Spain  captiously  re- 
jected every  expedient  to  modify  her  demands. 

* Lord  tValdcgravc's  Dispatches  to  lord  Mr.  Robinson  to  lord  Chesterfield,  April 
Townsbend,  in  August,  September,  and  11,  N.  S.  1731 — Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert 
October  1728 — Waldegrave  Papers,  and  \Valpole,  vol.  ii.  p.  IOti. 
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Such  was  the  uncertain  situation  of  the  principal  powers  of  Europe,  Chapter  9. 
when  the  death  of  Augustus  the  Second  became  the  signal  of  a war  *727—1731. 
between  the  houses  of  Austria  and  Bourbon  *. 

• Deduction  of  Transactions  relating  to  ing  out  of  the  war  in  November  1733- 
Don  Carlos’s  establishment  in  Italy,  from  Walpole  papers — Uousset,  torn.  iv.  p.  IS— 
the  arrival  of  the  English  and  Spanish  fleets  109. 
at  Leghorn  in  October  1731  to  the  break- 
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CHATTER  10. 


1731 — 1733- 

Anxiety  of  the  Emperor  to  obtain  the  guaranty  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  from  the  other 
Powers  of  Europe,  particularly  from  the  German  Empire — Difficulties  arising  from  the 
Religious  Disputes— G ains  the  Elector  of  Hanover  and  the  King  of  Prussia — Ratification 
of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  — Opposition  of  the  Electors  of  Saxony , Bavaria,  and  Palatine — 
State  of  Europe  on  the  Death  of  Augustus  the  Second — Poland — Denmark — Sweden — 
Russia — Turkey — France — Spain — Portugal — Sardinia;  Abdication  of  Victor  Amadeus, 
and  Accession  of  Charles  Emanuel — United  Provinces — England, 


Chanter  io.  T T AVING  obtained  the  guaranty  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  from 
irm—1733.  Spain,  Prussia,  Russia,  England,  and  Holland,  the  Emperor  di- 

~ ' rcctcd  all  his  efforts  to  procure  the  accession  of  the  other  European 
powers,  particularly  the  states  of  the  German  empire.  In  pursuing 
this  object  he  experienced  extreme  difficulty,  from  the  religious  dis- 
putes between  the  catholic  and  protestant  bodies,  and  from  the  dis- 
cordant views  of  the  German  princes. 

The  religious  disputes,  which  arose  from  the  obnoxious  clause  in 
the  treaty  of  ltyswick,  still  continued  undiminished.  At  length  the 
Emperor,  though  inclined  to  favour  the  catholics,  was  induced  to  yield 
to  the  just  remonstrances  of  the  prote3tants,  and  in  consequence  of  a 
Nov.  H,  • convention  between  the  catholics  and  prolcstants,  issued  an  edict,  en- 
joining the  Elector  Palatine,  who  had  persecuted  the  calvinists,  to  re- 
dress their  grievances,  and  to  restore  them  to  the  same  situation  in 
which  they  stood  on  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Baden.  By  this 
convention  it  was  also  proposed  to  reinstate  the  protestants  in  the 
privileges  secured  to  them  by  the  peace  of  Westphalia. 

The  catholics,  however,  not  only  evaded  the  performance  of  the 
convention,  but  insisted  that  it  established  the  clause  in  the  treaty  of 
Ryswick ; because  the  edict  only  enjoined  the  restoration  of  the  privi- 
leges 
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leges  possessed  by  the  protestants  at  the  peace  of  Baden ; and  had  no  Chapter  to. 
retrospect  to  the  rights  of  which  they  had  been  deprived  between  the 
treaties  of  Ryswick  and  Baden. 

This  disunion  was  augmented  by  disputes  concerning  an  article  in 
the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  stipulating,  that  in  case  of  a division  between 
the  two  religions,  the  point  should  be  amicably  decided,  and  not  car- 
ried by  a majority  of  voices. 

Three  disputes  of  this  kind  had  already  occurred  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Sixth.  The  first,  for  the  mediation  of  the  Empire  in  the 
war  of  the  Tockenburgh,  between  the  catholic  and  protestant  cantons 
of  Switzerland.  The  second  on  the  proposal  to  moderate  the  assess-  1717. 
ment  of  the  Imperial  city  of  Cologne,  on  account  of  the  decline  of 
its  trade,  which  was  strenously  supported  by  the  Emperor  and  ca- 
tholics, and  as  vehemently  opposed  by  the  protestants;  who  urged 
that  the  loss  of  the  trade  was  derived  from  the  oppression  of  the  pro- 
testant inhabitants.  The  third  was  relative  to  the  reinstatement  of  a 
protestant  family  in  the  seignory  of  Zingenberg,  which  the  Elector  1727. 
Palatine  had  conferred  on  a catholic.  In  each  of  these  instances 
the  catholics  decided  by  a majority  of  voices,  on  the  ground  that 
the  subjects  in  discussion  were  not  affairs  of  religion  ; while  the  pro- 
testants urged  that  they  were  included  in  the  meaning  of  the  arti- 
cle, and  seceded  from  the  diet,  to  prevent  the  majority  of  votes  from 
forming  a decree  #. 

The  Emperor  having  always  favoured  the  cause  of  the  catholics,  was 
secure  of  the  majority  of  that  body  in  support  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanc- 
tion ; but  he  experienced  great  difficulty  in  his  attempts  to  gain  the 
concurrence  of  the  protestants ; because  he  had  offended  them  by  not 
obtaining  the  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  clause  in  the  treaty  of  Ryswick; 
and  because  he  had  been  opposed  by  the  Elector  of  Hanover,  who 
possessed  the  chief  influence  in  the  protestant  body.  By  his  recent 
alliance  with  the  king  of  England,  Charles  had  gained  the  support  of 
Hanover ; and  he  had  found  means  to  conciliate  the  king  of  Prussia, 
by  yielding  to  his  representations  in  regard  to  the  affairs  of  Meck- 

• Puetter**  Constitution  of  tbc  German  Empire,  book  x.  cb.  2 and  3. 
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Chapter  io.  lenburgh,  and  by  affecting  to  promote  his  views  on  the  inheritance 
1731—1733.  of  J uliers  and  Berg. 

Since  the  establishment  of  an  Imperial  commission  in  Mecklenburgh, 
the  troubles  of  that  country  had  again  broke  out  with  increasing 
violence.  The  Duke  braved  the  multiplied  decrees  of  the  Aulic 
Council,  regained  possession  of  part  of  the  duchy,  and  renewed  his 
exactions  on  his  subjects.  lie  was  accordingly  deposed  by  a pro- 
visional rescript  ; the  administration  was  given  to  his  brother  Christian 
Louis,  and  the  king  of  Prussia,  as  conservator  of  the  circle  of  Lower 
Saxony,  was  joined  in  the  commission.  The  opposition  of  the  princes 
of  the  Empire,  supported  by  France,  Sweden,  and  England,  compelled 
the  Emperor  to  revoke  his  provisional  rescript ; but  he  still  continued 
the  government  in  Christian  Louis,  by  investing  him  with  the  office  of 
Imperial  commissary.  The  Duke  was  soon  afterwards  driven  from 
his  dominions  by  the  Hanoverian  forces;  and  the  king  of  Prussia 
availed  himself  of  these  contests  to  introduce  Iris  troops  into  the 
duchy*.  The  Emperor  also  renewed  his  promises  of  favouring  the 
claims  of  Frederic  William  on  the  succession  of  Juliers,  which,  in 
consequence  of  the  advanced  age  of  Philip  William,  Elector  Palatine, 
seemed  likely  to  become  vacant.  Having  thus  succeeded  in  conciliating 

Jan.  ii,  the  elector  of  Hanover  and  the  king  of  Prussia,  he  obtained  the 
1732.  - ° 

guaranty  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  by  the  suffrages  of  the  whole 

Germanic  body,  except  the  electors  of  Bavaria,  Palatine,  and  Saxony. 
In  consequence  of  their  claims  to  the  Austrian  inheritance,  the  electors 
of  Saxony  and  Bavaria  were  induced  to  protest  against  this  act,  and 
the  Elector  Palatine,  from  a suspicion  that  the  Emperor  had  guarantied 
the  succession  of  Berg  and  Juliers  to  the  king  of  Prussia.  This  oppo- 
sition was  fomented  by  France,  who  encouraged  the  elector  of  Bavaria 
to  submit  his  pretensions  to  the  princes  and  states  of  the  Empire,  and 
promoted  a league  between  the  electors  of  Saxony  and  Bavaria,  which 
was  concluded  on  the  4th  of  July  1733,  in  support  of  their  respective 
rights  and  prerogatives. 


• Affaires  de  Mecklcabourg  La  Roussel,  vol.  vii— -Pfeffel,  passim. 
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This  opposition  to  the  guaranty  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  joined  to  Chapter  to- 
the  disputes  relative  to  Parma  and  Placentia,  portended  the  renewal  173 1—1733. 
of  hostilities  between  the  houses  of  Austria  and  Bourbon.  Charles, 
alarmed  at  the  intrigues  of  France  in  the  Empire,  and  apprehensive  of 
her  growing  influence  at  the  court  of  Dresden,  strained  every  nerve  to 
procure  the  guaranty  from  the  protesting  electors,  and  to  form 
alliances,  as  if  on  the  eve  of  a general  war,  and  was  warmly  supported 
in  his  views  by  the  king  of  England. 

Augustus  the  Second  persisting  in  his  refusal  of  the  guaranty, 
the  Emperor  warmly  opposed  his  views  of  rendering  the  crown 
Of  Poland  hereditary  in  his  family;  and  with  this  intention  renewed 
the  antient  alliance  of  the  house  of  Austria  with  Poland,  which  fur- 
nished a pretext  for  his  interference  in  the  affairs  of  the  Republic. 

As  Augustus  was  rapidly  declining  in  health,  Charles  was  no  less  in- 
terested to  exclude  any  competitor,  who  might  be  supported  by 
France  in  the  expected  vacancy,  lie  therefore  entered  into  negotia- 
tions with  Russia  and  Prussia,  and  a formal  treaty  was  drawn  up,  by 
which  the  succession  of  Berg  and  Dusseldorf  w'ere  to  be  guarantied  to 
the  king  of  Prussia,  and  the  duchy  of  Courland  to  be  secured  to  a 
Prussian  prince.  With  a view  to  the  establishment  of  an  hereditary 
monarchy  in  Poland,  as  well  as  to  exclude  Stanislaus,  or  any  prince 
dependent  on  France,  the  contracting  powers  agreed  to  concur  in 
placing  Emanuel  prince  of  Portugal  on  the  throne,  and  to  support  his 
election  with  troops  and  money  *.  But  the  death  of  Augustus  pre- 
vented the  signature  and  execution  of  this  engagement. 

At  this  period  Poland  was  in  a state  of  confusion  and  anarchy.  In 
consequence  of  the  numerous  employments  which  Augustus  had  filled 
with  his  Saxon  adherents,  he  had  become  extremely  unpopular ; the 
diet  had  even  annulled  the  election  of  his  natural  son,  Maurice  count 
of  Saxe,  to  succeed  to  Courland  on  the  death  of  Ferdinand  the  reign- 
ing duke,  without  issue ; declared  that  duchy  a fief  of  the  republic;  and 
proposed,  on  the  death  of  Ferdinand,  to  incorporate  it  with  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  crown.  The  opposite  party  had  also  thwarted  the  at- 

* Lcbenbcjdircibung  cfes  Graf.  v.  Seckendorf,  vol.  iv.  p.  7$. 
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tempts  of  the  king  to  fill  the  vacant  offices  of  Great  General  and  Great 
Chancellor,  and  even  prevented  the  meeting  of  a diet. 

Augustus  having  at  length  succeeded  in  conciliating  many  of  his  op- 
ponents, summoned  a diet  in  January;  and  with  a view  to  com- 
plete his  design  of  rendering  the  crown  hereditary  in  his  family, 
hastened  from  Dresden  in  the  midst  of  a severe  winter,  and  in  an  infirm 
state  of  health.  In  answer  to  the  advice  of  his  physicians,  and  the  re- 
monstrances of  his  friends,  he  replied,  “ I am  aware  of  my  danger, 
but  I owe  more  to  my  subjects  than  to  myself.”  Soon  after  his  arrival 
at  Warsaw,  the  fatigues  of  the  journey,  and  a gangrene  in  his  foot,  hur- 
ried him  to  the  grave  on  the  first  of  February,  in  the  sixty-fourth  year 
of  his  age 

This  event  hastened  the  bursting  of  that  storm  which  the  lowering 
aspect  of  affairs  seemed  to  portend,  and,  from  the  disposition  and  con- 
nections of  the  other  powers  of  Europe,  placed  the  house  of  Austria 
in  a new  and  dangerous  situation.  . . ; 

Denmark  was  governed  by  Christian  the  Sixth,  a prince  devoted  to 
the  arts  and  sciences,  and  distinguished  by  his  aversion  to  war,  and 
his  taste  for  splendour  and  magnificence.  His  eagerness,  however,  to 
secure  the  possession  of  Sleswick  had  induced  him  to  enter  into  a de- 
fensive alliance  with  the  Emperor  and  Russia  on  the  26th  of  May 
1732,  which  was  renewed  and  modified  in  December.  By  this  alliance 
he  had  guarantied  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  and  engaged  to  furnish  his 
contingent  of  4,000  infantry  and  2,000  horse  ; or,  if  necessary,  to  sup- 
port his  allies  with  his  whole  force.  In  return  the  Emperor  and 
Russia  agreed  to  break  their  engagements  with  the  duke  of  Holstein, 
should  he  not  within  two  years  accept  a million  of  rix-dollars  to  be 
paid  by  Denmark,  as  a compensation  for  the  duchy  of  Sleswick. 

Sweden  continued  under  the  reign  of  Frederic,  a prey  to  factions, 
and  of  too  little  weight  in  the  balance  of  Europe  to  render  her  acces- 
sion or  opposition  an  object  of  much  importance. 

Russia  had  changed  her  line  of  sovereigns ; but  her  internal  state 
and  external  relations  continued  the  same.  In  consequence  of  her  vi- 


• Lcngnich  Historic  Polouiac,  p.  373— -and  Gescbicbta  von  August  11,  p<  395. 
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cinity,  and  contests  with  the  Turks,  her  interests  were  inseparably 
united  with  those  of  the  house  of  Austria ; and  in  every  instance,  since 
the  death  of  Catharine  the  First,  Charles  found  Russia  his  most  stable 
ally.  Peter  the  Second,  who  was  nearly  related  to  the  empress  of 
Germany  •,  had  succeeded  to  the  throne,  and  his  short  reign'  was 
principally  distinguished  by  the  fall  of  Mentchikof  and  the  favour 
of  the  Dolgoruckics.  On  the  demise  of  Peter,  in  1730,  the  crown  was 
transferred  to  Anne,  youngest  daughter  of  Ivan,  and  niece  of  Peter 
the  Great.  She  was  raised  to  the  throne  by  the  council  of  state,  in 
preference  to  her  eldest  sister  Catharine,  duchess  of  Mecklenburgh, 
on  the  condition  of  consenting  to  the  limitation  of  the  royal  preroga- 
tive, which  she  broke,  by  the  assistance  of  the  guards,  and  resumed  the 
unlimited  authority  of  her  predecessors.  ' - 

In  the  alliance  which 'Charles  had  concluded  with  Catharine  in 
1 79.6,  he  obtained  the  guaranty  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  on  con- 
dition that  he  should  assist  in  procuring  the  restitution  of  Sleswick 
to  the  duke  of  Holstein  f.  Peter  the  Second,  being  less  inclined  to 
favour  the  claims  of  the  duke  of  Holstein,  the  article  relative  to  the 
restitution  of  Sleswick  was  annulled,  and  a newr  one  substituted,  by 
which  the  Emperor,  the  Czar,  and  Spain,  agreed  to-  pay  an  annual 
pension  of  300,000  florins  to  the  duke  of  Holstein,  until  he  received 
an  equivalent  for  his  pretensions.  Anne  was  jealous  of  the  duke, 
and  careless  of  his  interests ; and  therefore  only  promised  in  general 
to  fulfil  the  engagements  of  her  predecessors,  in  regard  to  the  Prag- 
matic Sanction,  and  the  Emperor  was  satisfied  with  this  declaration, 
without  proposing  a new  treaty  J. 

On  the  side  of  Europe  the  Turks  were  disposed  to  maintain  the 
same  state  of  peace  and  tranquillity,  and  were  wholly  occupied  with 
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• Elizabeth  Christina  princess  of  Bruns- 
wick Blankenburgh,  wife  of  Charles  the 
Sixth,  was  sister  of  Charlotte  Christina,  mo- 
ther of  Peter  the  Second. 

t In  the  second  article  the  Czarina  ac- 
cedes to  the  Emperor's  treaty  with  Spain, 
.April  30,  1723,  and  guaranties  the  Em- 


peror's possessions  according  to  the  tenor 
of  the  1 2th  article  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanc- 
tion ; and  the  court  of  Vienna  did  not  con- 
sider the  subsequent  defection  of  Spain  as 
annulling  the  obligation.  Mr.  Robinson  to 
Mr.  Walpole,  September  8,  1736. 

J Mr.  Robinson’s  Dispatches. 

the 
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Chapter  10.  the  progress  of  Kouli  Khan,  who  had  taken  Dassora,  and  invested  Ba- 
1731 — 1733.  bylon. 

•>  Louis  the  Fifteenth  was  at  this  period  devoted  to  his  pleasures,  and 
wholly  governed  by  cardinal  Fleurv,  under  whose  wise  administration 
France  had  recovered  from  her  dependent  and  exhausted  condition. 
The  nation,  pleased  with  the  renewal  of  the  connection  with  Spain, 
began  to  resume  their  antient  schemes  of  conquest ; and  the  ardent  spirit 
of  the  nobles  looked  forward  to  a new  war,  to  retrieve  the  honour  of 
the  country,  which  they  considered  as  sullied  by  the  subordinate  part 
it  had  acted  since  the  death  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  France  was  the 
head  of  the  league  in  opposition  to  the  guaranty  of  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction,  and  agitated  every  court  of  Europe  with  her  intrigues,  under 
the  secret  direction  of  Chauvelin  Garde  dcs  S^eaux  and  secretary  of 
state  for  foreign  affairs,  who,  by  his  ascendancy  over  the  aged  minister, 
principally  swayed  the  counsels  of  France  at  this  momentous  pe- 
riod 

Philip  the  Fifth  still  continued  in  the  same  state  of  hypochondriac 
melancholy,  from  which  he  could  only  be  roused  by  the  bustle  and  occu- 
pations of  w ar.  He  had  renounced  all  hopes  of  succeeding  to  the  crown 
of  France,  and  directed  his  wdiole  views  to  gratify  his  queen,  who  was 
eager  for  the  renewal  of  a contest  with  the  house  of  Austria,  that  she 
might  gain  a settlement  for  another  of  her  sons  in  Italy.  France  and 
Spain  were  engaged  in  warlike  preparations  both  by  sea  and  land,  and 
seemed  mily  to  wait  for  a pretext  to  commence  hostilities. 

Spain  and  Portugal  had  apparently  renounced  their  antient  enmity, 
Jan.  ip,  by  the  double  marriages  of  Joseph  prince  of  Brazil  and  Mary  Anne, 
Infanta  of  Spain,  and  Mary  Barbara,  princess  of  Portugal  with 
Ferdinand  prince  of  Asturias.  But  this  connection  did  not  remove 
the  spirit  of  national  antipathy ; and  the  proud  and  captious  tem- 
pers of  John  the  Fifth,  and  Philip,  were  ill  calculated  to  promote 
their  union.  John,  who  was  brother-in-law  of  Charles,  still  retained 
his  partiality  for  the  house  of  Austria,  and  fostered  an  equal  aver- 
sion to  the  house  of  Bourbon. 

* Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  and  Lord  Walpole,  passim. 
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During  the  disputes  concerning  the  succession  of  Tuscany  and 
Parma,  the  king  of  Sardinia  was  courted  by  the  houses  of  Bourbon  and 
Austria.  Lured  by  the  offer  of  part  of  the  Milanese,  Victor  Amadeus 
•concluded,  in  June  1730,  a treaty  with  the  Emperor;  but  he  had 
scarcely  signed  it  before  he  was  induced  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with 
Spain  on  more  advantageous  conditions.  Soon  after  this  event,  this 
ambitious  monarch  astonished  Europe  by  a voluntary  abdication  of  his 
dignity.  The  motives  which  occasioned  this  unexpected  resolution 
have  never  been  ascertained  ; it  was  attributed  to  the  embarrassments 
arising  from  his  contradictory  engagements,  to  the  decline  of  his 
health,  and  a fit  of  devotion,  or  to  a desire  of  recognising  his  marriage 
with  the  countess  of  St.  Sebastian,  who  had  long  been  his  mistress,  and 
whom  he  had  recently  espoused. 

He  performed  the  ceremony  of  his  abdication  at  his  favourite  palace 
of  Rivoli,  and  after  an  eloquent  and  affecting  discourse,  in  which  he 
represented  the  decline  of  his  age,  the  infirm  state  of  his  health,  and 
his  desire  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  retirement  and  devotion, 
he  expressed  his  satisfaction  in  being  able  to  resign  the  crown  to  a 
son,  who,  from  his  age  and  capacity,  was  equal  to  the  cares  of  govern- 
ment. On  the  ensuing  day  he  repaired  to  Chambery,  where  he 
passed  several  months  with  apparent  satisfaction,  in  company 
with  the  countess  of  St.  Sebastian,  who  w'as  created  marchioness  of 
Sphingy,  and  whom  he  avowed  as  his  wife.  The  abdicated  monarch, 
however,  soon  regretted  the  loss  of  power ; his  discontent  was  fo- 
mented by  his  wife,  and  his  intellects  being  affected  by  a stroke  of 
apoplexy,  he  was  instigated  to  attempt  the  resumption  of  the 
crown. 

The  mode  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  reascend  the  throne  seemed 
rather  the  project  of  a madman,  than  the  act  of  a sovereign  grown 
grey  in  the  affairs  of  state.  Under  pretence  of  change  of  air  he  re- 
turned to  MontcalKer,  a royal  palace  near  Turin,  and  was  received  by 
his  son  with  great  marks  of  respect  and  deference.  Soon  after  his 
arrival  he  sent  for  the  marquis  del  Borgo,  the  prime  minister,  and 
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Chapter  io.  ordered  him  in  a high  tone  of  authority  to  bring  tiie  paper,  by  which 
mcanl  act  ab^ication.  After  the  departure  of  the  marquis 
he  became  greatly  agitated.  Starting  up  at  midnight,  he  exclaimed, 
“ My  resolution  is  taken  !”  and  mounting  his  horse,  accompanied  by 
a single  attendant,  rode  to  the  gate  of  the  citadel  of  Turin,  and 
demanded  admittance,  which  being  refused  by  the  governor,  he  returned 
to  Montcallier  in  a state  of  fury  and  despair. 

Meanw  hile,  a privy  council  being  held  before  the  king,  the  ministers 
unanimously  urged  the  necessity  of  securing  the  person  of  the  abdi- 
cated monarch,  and  extorted  from  Charles  Emanuel  his  reluctant 
consent  to  the  arrest  of  his  father. 

Victor  Amadeus  had  retired  to  rest,  and,  exhausted  with  his  efforts, 
fell  into  so  profound  a sleep,  that  he  did  not  awake  when  the  doors  of 
his  apartment  were  forced  open.  After  much  ineffectual  resistance  he 
was  separated  from  his  wife,  and  conducted  to  Rivoli,  under  a 
military  escort.  During  his  conveyance  he  descended  from  the 
carriage,  under  various  pretences,  and  ineffectually  endeavoured  to 
excite  the  compassion  of  the  soldiers,  by  reminding  them  of  the  dangers 
they  had  mutually  shared,  and  the  victories  which  they  had  gained 
under  his  command. 

He  was  deeply  affected  with  the  view  of  apartments  which  had  been 
the  scene  of  his  former  grandeur,  and  where  he  had  signed  his  abdica- 
tion, which  he  never  recollected  without  the  most  violent  emotions. 
Notwithstanding  his  wife  was  permitted  to  reside  with  him,  the  natural 
violence  of  his  temper,  irritated  by  confinement,  overpowered  his 
reason ; and,  at  his  own  request,  he  was  again  removed  to  Montcallier, 
where  he  died  on  the  20th  of  October  1 732  #. 

Charles  Emanuel  was  thirty  years  of  age  when  he  succeeded  to  the 
crown.  Ilis  education  had  been  much  neglected,  and  he  had  been 
assiduously  removed  from  all  share  in  the  administration  of  affairs ; 
but  he  soon  proved  that  he  possessed  the  talents,  though  not  the  spirit 
of  bis  father.  Finding  an  excellent  minister  in  tho  marquis  d'Ormca, 
the  Richelieu  of  Savoy,  he  pursued  with  equal  address  and  judgment 
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the  system  of  aggrandisement  which  had  been  adopted  by  his  prede- 
cessors, and  held  the  balance  of  power  in  Italy,  by  taking  advantage  of 
the  disputes  between  the  houses  of  Austria  and  Bourbon,  and  adding 
his  weight  to  the  side  from  which  he  hoped  to  reap  the  greatest  advan- 
tage. During  the  short  time  in  which  he  had  held  the  reins  of  go- 
vernment, he  had  considerably  improved  the  revenue ; his  army  was 
in  a high  state  of  order  and  discipline ; and,  trained  in  the  military  school 
of  his  illustrious  father,  he  was  ambitious  to  signalize  his  arms,  and 
emulate  the  glory  of  his  predecessors. 

. As  the  accession  of  the  king  of  Sardinia  was  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance to  the  Emperor,  either  to  prevent  a war  in  Italy,  or  to  give  the 
preponderance  to  the  Austrian  force ; and  as  the  two  sovereigns  were 
jealous  of  each  other,  England  endeavoured  to  allay  their  mutual  ani- 
mosities, and  promote  their  union.  The  king  of  Sardinia,  as  the  price 
of  his  assistance,  and  in  return  for  the  guaranty  of  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction,  wluch  would  expose  him  to  the  vengeance  of  France  and 
Spain,  demanded,  among  other  particulars,  the  payment  of  the  arrears 
due  for  the  subsistence  of  the  Imperial  troops  in  Italy  in  1703;  the 
right  of  erecting  fortifications  in  the  countries  that  had  been  ceded  to 
him;  and  the  cession  of  the  Langhes  and  other  districts  in  the  Milanese, 
together  with  the  marquisate  of  Finale.  In  case  of  a war  he  required 
also  Parma  and  Placentia  should  the  Infant  be  obliged  to  quit  his 
Italian  territories,  and  a part  of  the  Milanese,  such  as  the  provinces  of 
Novarra,  Tortona,  and  the  Vigenevasco,  should  Don  Carlos  retain 
those  duchies. 

. These  proposals  were  delivered  to  the  Imperiltl  ministers  by  Mr. 
Robinson,  in  December  1732  ; he  urged  the  necessity  of  a speedy  an- 
swer, on  account  of  the  delicate  situation  of  the  king  of  Sardinia,  the ' 
apprehensions  of  an  immediate  rupture  from  the  disputes  relative  to 
the  boundaries  of  the  Milanese  and  the  duchy  of  Parma,  and  the  in- 
trigues of  France  with  Augustus  the  Second.  But  in  consequence  of 
the  dilatory  spirit  of  the  house  of  Austria,  the  jealousy  of  the  Emperor, 
and  the  tenure  of  the  Langhes  which  formed  a fief  of  the  empire,  the 
answer  was  delayed  ; and  no  effectual  endeavour  made  to  counteract 
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Chapter  io.  the  offers  and  intrigues  of  France,  and  to  secure  so  important  an 
J73i— 1733.  ally*. 

The  United  Provinces,  sank  into  the  lowest  state  of  weakness 
and  imbecility,  were  the  prey  of  contending  factions.  The  views 
of  the  States  were  principally  directed  to  the  preservation  of  their 
commercial  advantages;  and  although  guarantees  of  the  Pragma- 
tic Sanction,  were  indifferent  to  the  safety  of  any  part  of  the 
Austrian  dominions,  except  the  Low  Countries.  They  were  alienated 
from  the  Emperor  by  the  disputes  relative  to  tire  Barrier  Treaty,  and 
by  the  haughty  conduct  of  the  Austrian  ministers ; and  suspiciously  re- 
garded the  connection  between  the  Emperor  and  England  as  likely  to 
involve  them  in  a war  with  France. 

Since  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Brunswick,  England  had  increased 
in  wealth  and  commerce,  and  enjoyed  a greater  degree  of  tran- 
quillity at  home,  and  a Longer  duration  of  peace  abroad,  than  during 
any  j>criod  since  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth.  This  prosperous  stato 
of  affairs  was  derived  from  the  establishment  of  septennial  parlia- 
ments, wliich  enabled  the  crown  to  pursue  a jiermanent  system  of  po- 
licy, and  from  the  judicious  measures  and  pacific  principles  of  the 
British  administration.  .... 

George  tlie  Second  was  fn  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  a 
prince  of  high  integrity,  honour,  and  veracity.  He  possessed  good 
sense  and  a sound  judgment ; but  was  of  a warm  and  irritable  temper 
not  easily  appeased,  and  impatient  of  remonstrance.  He  was  no 
less  rigidly  attached  to  etiquette  and  punctilious  forms  than  Charles 
himself,  and  was  ofa  warlike  disposition,  and  fond  of  military  parade. 
Li  regard  to  the  general  interests  of  Europe,  his  views  w ere  enlarged 
and  correct;  but,  firoin  an  attachment  to  his  German  dominions,  he 
often  suffered  the  prejudices  of  an  Elector  to  bias  his  judgment,  and 
did.  not  sufficiently  appreciate  the  great  commercial  and  naval  principles 
of  the  English  government..  On  his  accession  to  the  crown,  he  found 
England  in  amity  with  France,  and  at  variance  with  tire  house  of 
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Austria ; and,  from  principles  of  prudence  and  policy,  acquiesced  in  a Chapter  i®. 
system  which  secured  the  tranquillity  of  his  British  dominions.  He  was,  *731— 1733. 
however,  aware  tiiat  the  house  of  Austria  was  the  natural  ally  of 
England,  and  hastened  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  as  soon 
as  the  Emperor  had  promised  to  gratify  him  in  his  electoral  claims. 

From  that  moment  he  steadily  adhered  to  the  Emperor,  and  beheld 
with  indignation  the  efforts  of  France  to  humiliate  the  house  of 
Austria. 

Although  impatient  of  controul,  and  jealous  of  being  governed,  yet 
be  was  greatly  influenced  by  queen  Caroline,  whose  mild,  prudent,  and 
conciliating  manners,  were  more  congenial  to  the  character  of  the 
English  nation.  She  maintained  a correspondence  with  the  Empress  *, 
to  whom  she  was  distantly  related,  and  constantly  expressed  her  own 
wishes,  and  the  desire  of  the  king,  to  cement  the  union  between  the 
two  nations.  Her  views,  however,  being  principally  directed  to  main- 
tain the  prosperity  and  peace  of  England,  she  was  swayed  by  the 
advice  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  whose  dismission  she  had  prevented,  on 
the  accession  of  her  husband,  and  whom  she  continued  to  support  with 
all  her  influence. 

Sir  Robert  Walpole,  who  was  now  considered  as  prime  minister, 
had  risen  from  a private  station  by  his  abilities  as  a parliamentary 
orator,  and  knowledge  of  flnance.  He  commenced  his  political 
career  at  an  early  period,  and  distinguished  himself  during  the  whole 
reign  of  queen  Anne,  as  well  in  a public  as  in  a private  station,  by  his 
strenuous  support  of  the  cause  of  the  house  of  Austria  in  the  war  of 
the  Succession,  and  by  his  aversion  to  the  house  of  Bourbon.  He 
signalized  himself  by  his  opposition  to  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  as  well  as 
by  his  zeal  for  the  Hanover  succession,  and  soon  after  the  accession 
of  George  the  First  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  treasury.  On  the 
schism  of  the  Whig  ministry  in  1717,  he  resigned  his  post,  and  con- 
tinued in  opposition  until,  on  the  failure  of  the  South  Sea  scheme,  the 
inclinations  of  the  king  and  the  voice  of  the  nation  recalled  him  to  his 
former  station.  , 

. * Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  chap.  44.  . ' • ** 
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Chapter  io.  From  this  time  the  interior  administration  of  the  kingdom  was  cn- 
’ijr  lo  care  » und  the  foreign  afi'airs  were  principally  managed  by 

his  brother-in-law,  lord  Townshend,  who  was  secretary  of  state ; but 
in  consequence  of  a disagreement,  lord  Townshend  having  resigned  in 
1730,  Sir  Robert  Walpole  became  the  chief  minister,  and  had  the  prin- 
cipal share  in  directing  the  counsels  of  England,  both  in  domestic  and 
foreign  transactions. 

From  his  early  youth  he  had  imbibed  the  principles  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  continued  invariable  in  his  aversion  to  the  Stuarts,  and 
in  his  zeal  for  the  Hanover  line.  To  support  that  succession,  and 
to  promote  the  commerce  of  his  country,  were  the  great  objects 
of  his  policy;  and  to  attain  those  objects,  he  adopted  a system  of 
pacific  and  preventive  measures,  from  which  he  never  swerved.  With 
this  view  he  had  promoted  the  alliance  with  France,  in  order  to 
prevent  her  interference  in  the  cause  of  the  Pretender ; and  when 
the  Emperor,  in  league  with  Spain,  threatened  to  support  the  de- 
throned family,  and,  in  opposition  to  the  commercial  interests  of 
England,  established  the  Company  of  Ostend,  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
break  oft'  the  connection  which  had  long  subsisted  between  the  Ma- 
ritime Powers  and  the  house  of  Austria.  On  . the  rupture  between 
Spain  and  the  Emperor,  and  the  change  in  the  political  situation  of 
Europe,  he  was  one  of  the  earliest  advocates  for  renewing  the 
union  with  the  house  of  Austria,  and  for  securing  the  indivisibility  of 
that  succession,  as  a counterpoise  to  the  house  of  Bourbon.  To  his 
counsels,  therefore,  was  principally  owing  the  treaty  of  Vienna  in 
1731;  and  though  he  fully  appreciated  the  danger  of  admitting  a 
prince  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  into  Italy,  yet  he  was  bound  to 
support  the  Quadruple  Alliance,  though  made  in  opposition  to  his 
sentiments,  as  well  for  the  honour  of  his  country,  as  from  the  fear  of 
losing  the  commerce  with  Spain. 

The  minister  felt  the  beneficial  consequences  which  resulted  from 
the  general  tenor  of  his  administration  : “ The  protestant  succession 
“ was  established,  the  Jacobite  faction  suppressed  ; the  government 
acquired  energy  on  a constitutional  basis;  and,  by  the  prevention 
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“ of  foreign  war,  domestic  tranquillity  was  secured.  Under  the  calm  Chapter  10. 
“ stability  of  such  a government,  public  credit  flourished,  commerce  !'31 — ,733- 
*■  increased,  manufactures  were  improved,  and  agriculture  ame- 
“ Uprated  He  therefore  maintained  his  pacific  system  with  un- 
abating  perseverance,  and  deprecated  a war  with  France,  from  a 
conviction  that  the  British  crown  would  then  be  fought  for  on 
British  ground.  Hence  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  w as  occasionally 
weak  and  fluctuating,  and  his  extreme  unwillingness  to  assume  a 
posture  of  defiance  towards  foreign  powers,  except  in  imminent  danger, 
exposed  him  to  the  censure  both  of  friends  and  enemies ; hence 
he  experienced  great  difficulty  in  maintaining  his  system,  from  the 
disinclination  of  the  King,  and  the  discordant  views  of  a divided 
cabinet. 

The  foreign  affairs  were  ostensibly  directed  by  the  duke  of  New- 
castle, secretary  of  state  for  the  southern,  and  lord  Harrington  for 
the  northern  department.  The  duke  of  Newcastle  was  littie  more 
than  a cypher  in  the  administration,  and  he  derived  his  principal 
consequence  from  his  ascendency  among  the  Whigs,  and  his  at- 
tachment to  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  to  whom  he  owed  his  official  situa- 
tion. 

Lord  Harrington,  on  the  contrary,  was  personally  attached  to  the 
king,  and  had  imbibed  his  notions  of  war  and  glory,  and  deemed 
it  for  the  honour  and  interest  of  England  to  support  the  house 
of  Austria,  even  at  the  hazard  of  a rupture  with  France.  As  he 
usually  accompanied  the  king  to  Hanover,  he  had  great  influence  in 
the  conduct  of  foreign  transactions,  particularly  in  the  negotiations  with 
the  court  of  Vienna,  which  belonged  to  his  department ; and  both 
at  home  and  abroad  he  warmly  exerted  himself  to  rouse  the  spirit 
of  the  British  cabinet. 

Walpole  was  also  thwarted  by  a strong  aud  violent  party  in  the 
kingdom,  who  reprobated  his  pacific  measures,  as  a temporising 
system,  and  a dereliction  of  the  national  honour,  calculated  to  ag- 
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Chapter  jo.  grandise  the  bouse  of  Bourbon,  the  natural  enemy,  and  to  depress 
k the  house  of  Austria,  the  natural  ally  of  England.  These  clamours 
were  supported  by  men  of  the  highest  character  for  wit  and  eloquence, 
some  of  whom  maintained  an  intimate  union  with  the  Imperial  em- 
bassador in  England,  and  corresponded  with  the  Emperor  or  his 
ministers  abroad  *.  •••■'* 


• Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  ch.  2*. 
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,/  • : ' 1733 — 1734. 

i‘  : ~ f ;;r  --  !.  < "*.>•  . . . 

Competitors  for  the  Throne  of  Poland — Account  of  Stanislaus  Lctzinski— Supported  by 
Fnuics—rThc  Fjnperor  espouses  the  Cause  of  Augustus  Elector  of  Saxony , in  conjunction 
with  Russia — Election  of  Stanislaus,  and  Counter-Election  of  Augustus— -Stanislaus  driven 
from  Poland — Augustus  acknowledged  King — The  Emperor  deserted  by  all  his  Allies  ex- 
cept Russia — Attacked  by  France,  Spain,  and  Sardinia — Tsses  the  Milanese — Obtains  the 
Support  of  the  Empire— Campaign  of  1734  in  Italy — Conquest  of  Naples  by  Don  Carlos — 

Campaign  in  Germany — Spirited  Letter  of  Prince  Eugene  to  the  King  of  England. 

. / » • • » 

SE.V  E RA  L competitors  started  up  for  the  vacant  throne  of  Poland,  Chapter  n. 

but  they  were  soon  reduced  to  two ; Stanislaus  Letzinski,  and 
Augustus  elector  of  Saxony,  son  of  the  deceased  monarch. 

Stanislaus  Letzinski,  son  of  the  great  treasurer  of  Poland,  was 
born  in  1677,  and  had  been  placed  on  the  throne  by  Charles  the 
Twelfth,  on  the  forced  abdication  of  Augustus  the  Second  ; but  being 
deprived  of  his  dignity  soon  after  the  battle  of  Pultawa,  he  retired  into 
Swedish  Pomerania,  exerted  himself  in  favour  of  his  benefactor,  and 
beaded  the  Swedish  troops  in  that  province.  The  progress  of  the  Russians 
having  alarmed  Frederic  the  First,  king  of  Prussia,  lie  formed  the  plan 
of  a league  between  Charles  the  Twelfth  and  Augustus  the  Second, 
which  was  to  be  cemented  by  the  abdication  of  Stanislaus.  The 
exiled  monarch  himself  consented  ; but  having  failed  in  obtaining,  by 
hitters  the  acquiescence  of  Charles,  quitted  the  army,  and  pro- 
ceeded towards  Reader,  with  the  hopes  of  softcniog.liis  inflexible  spirit. 

Being  aiBestc’d  on  the  confines  of  Moldavia,  he  was  conducted  to  Ren- 
der, and  received  u message  from  Charles,  enjoining  him , never  to 
make  peace  with  Augustus.  Stanislaus  was  soon  afterwards  restored 
to  liberty,  and  repaired  to  Deux  Ponts,  which  Charles  assigned  to 
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Chapter  1 1.  him  as  the  place  of  his  residence,  with  the  whole  revenue  of  the 
i73s~-j734.  duchy*. 

On  the  death  of  Charles  the  Twelfth,  the  duchy  was  transferred  to 
another  branch,  and  Stanislaus,  compelled  to  seek  a new  asylum,  took 
up  his  abode  at  Weisscmburgh  in  Alsace,  where  he  resided  in  humble 
circumstances,  but  with  the  title  of  king,  till  the  marriage  of  his 
daughter  with  Louis  the  Fifteenth.  On  that  event  he  was  gratified 
with  a considerable  pension,  maintained  a brilliant  court,  and  received 
all  the  honours  due  to  a sovereign.  When  the  death  of  Augustus  again 
vacated  the  throne  of  Poland,  Stanislaus  became  a candidate  for  the 
crown,  and  was  supported  by  a strong  party  in  the  kingdom,  and  by- 
all  the  influence  of  France. 

The  death  of  Augustus  changed  the  sentiments  of  the  Emperor. 
His  son  and  successor  Augustus  testifying  a readiness  to  guaranty  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction,  Charles  warmly  espoused  his  pretensions  to  the 
throne  of  Poland,  and  gained  the  concurrence  of  Russia,  who  was 
equally  interested  in  excluding  Stanislaus  Letzinski,  the  dependant  of 
France.  Charles  therefore  declared  his  intention  to  promote  a new 
and  free  election,  according  to  the  constitution  of  Poland,  which  he 
had  guarantied,  and  to  support  such  a candidate  as  might  be  unex- 
ceptionable both  to  the  republic  and  the  neighbouring  powers.  In 
this  declaration,  which  was  a virtual  exclusion  of  Stanislaus,  he  men- 
tioned the  concurrence  of  the  Czarina  and  the  king  of  Prussia,  in 
consequence  of  their  mutual  engagements  for  the  support  of  the  con- 
stitution and  liberty  of  Poland.  He  at  the  same  time  dispatched  addi- 
tional troops  into  Silesia,  and  displayed  his  resolution  of  concurring 
with  Russia  and  Prussia  in  the  exclusion  of  Stanislaus  by  force. 

In  consequence  of  these  movements,  and  the  language  held  by  the 
Imperial  ministers  in  every  court  of  Europe,  the  king  of  France  an- 
nounced his  intention,  as  guarantee  of  the  treaty  of  Oliva,  to  oppose 
the  intervention  of  foreign  powers  in  the  choice  of  a king ; while  his 
agents  in  Poland  exerted  the  influence,  and  lavished  the  treasure  of 

• Lengaich  Hittoria  Poloni.T— Voltaire  llistoire  de  Clmrles  XII. 
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Frande  to  secure  the  election  of  Stanislaus.  The  Emperor,  however,  Chapter  11. 
was  not  intimidated  by  these  threats.  Relying  on  the  support  of  Russia,  *7^3— ^73 
Prussia,  and  the  Maritime  Powers,  he  issued  a counter-memorial,  in 
which  he  inveighed  against  the  conduct  of  France,  as  endeavouring 
to  limit  the  choice  of  the  Poles  to  a single  person,  and  stigmatised 
the  French  declaration  as  couched  in  unbecoming  terms,  and  dispersed 
throughout  Europe  with  indecent  affectation. 

In  this  interval,  the  diet  having  assembled  under  the  auspices  of 
the  primate,  who  was  gained  by  France,  entered  into  a confederacy  to 
elect  none  but  a native  of  Poland ; and  the  majority  testified  a 1733. 
decided  resolution  in  favour  of  Stanislaus.  In  opposition  to  this  :*4‘ 

powerful  party,  the  Emperor  concerted  with  the  Czarina  and  the 
king  of  Prussia,  a plan  for  the  inarch  of  their  respective  armies  into 
Poland.  Being,  however,  deterred  by  the  lukewarmness  of  England, 
the  defection  of  the  United  Provinces,  and  the  wavering  conduct  of 
the  king  of  Prussia,  he  suddenly  changed  his  intentions,  recalled  the 
greater  part  of  his  troops  from  Silesia,  and  declared  that  he  w ould  not 
influence  the  Diet  of  Election  by  an  armed  force.  But  in  con- 
sequence of  the  earnest  representations  of  Russia,  and  his  desire  to 
assist  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  he  soon  afterwards  ordered  6,000  men  to 
reinforce  the  camp  in  Silesia;  and  although  the  king  of  Prussia  de- 
clared his  intention  to  remain  neutraj,  the  Imperial  embassador  accom- 
panied the  Russian  minister  at  Warsaw'  when  he  notified  to  the  Grand  Aug.  30. 
Marshal  of  the  Diet  the  resolution  of  his  Mistress  to  exclude  Stanislaus 
by  force. 

These  threats,  and  the  approach  of  a Russian  army,  roused  instead 
of  intimidating  the  Poles;  the  Diet  of  Election  assembled  in  the 
Plain  of  Wola,  and  chose  Stanislaus  king  on  the  12th  of  September. 

The  new  sovereign,  accompanied  by  a single  adherent,  after  escaping  a 
series  of  imminent  dangers  in  his  passage  through  Germany,  had  arrived 
on  the  Oth  at  Warsaw,  made  his  appearance  in  the  field  of  election, 
and  was  received  with  loud  acclamations. 

According  to  the  custom  of  Polish  elections,  a party,  headed  by 
prince  Viesnovitzki,  seceded  from  the  diet,  and  crossing  the  Vistula, 
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Chapter  11.  joined  the  Russian  army,  which  was  in  full  march  to  the  gates  of 
173.)— 17.3+.  Warsaw.  Under  the  protection  of  these  troops  the  seceders,  with 
other  parties,  formed  a new  diet  of  election  at  Kamien  *,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Prague ; and  on  the  5th  of  October  chose  the  Elector  of 
Saxony,  who  assumed  the  title  of  Augustus  the  Third.  Meanwhile 
Stanislaus  had  retired  from  Warsaw,  and  taken  refuge  in  Dantzick, 
where  he  sustained  a siege  against  the  Russian  and  Saxon  troops. 
The  remaining  part  of  Poland  submitted  with  little  opposition  to  the 
Russian  arms,  Augustus  was  crowned  on  the  25th  of  December  at 
Cracow,  and  took  quiet  possession  of  the  throne  f. 

V Thus  the  Emperor  succeeded  in  placing  Augustus  on  the  throne, 

and  securing  his  guaranty  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction.  Although 
he  did  not  send  a single  soldier  into  Poland,  and  left  the  whole 
management  of  the  election  to  the  Czarina,  yet  the  declarations 
of  his  ministers,  his  treaty  with  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  and  decided 
opposition  to  Stanislaus,  involved  him  in  a war  with  France,  Spain, 
and  Sardinia,  in  which,  notwithstanding  the  solemn  guaranty  of  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction  by  the  principal  powers  of  Europe,  he  was  left 
with  no  other  ally  than  Russia,  and  the  feeble  support  of  the  German 
empire. 

Charles  had  flattered  himself,  that  the  timid  and  cautious  Fleury 
would  not  venture  to  attack  the  house  of  Austria  in  defiance  of 
numerous  guaranties  and  formidable  alliances;  and,  at  all  events, 
deemed  himself  secure  of  a cordial  support  from  the  Maritime 
Powers,  Russia,  Denmark,  Prussia,  and  the  king  of  Sardinia.  But 
he  was  disappointed  in  his  expectations.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  would 
not  involve  England  in  a war  on  the  eve  of  a general  election,  and 
in  the  midst  of  the  discontents  arising  from  the  excise ; and  Hol- 
land,  gained  by  France,  refused  to  arm  in  defence  of  the  house  of 
Austria  for  the  sake  of  a Polish  election.  The  king  of  Prussia, 
induced  by  personal  aversion  to  Augustus  the  Third,  by  the  dread  of 

• Prague  is  the  suburb  of  Warsaw,  and  Kamien  is  a village  distinguished  by  the 
election  of  Henry  of  Valois. 

t Lengnich  llistoria  Polonia*. 
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seeing  his  dominions  in  Westphalia  overrun  by  the  French,  and 
by  his  suspicions  of  the  insincerity  of  the  Emperor,  in  his  promise 
to  guaranty  the  inheritance  of  Juliers,  seceded  from  the  alliance, 
and  continued  neutral.  Russia  was  sufficiently  occupied  with  keep- 
ing the  Poles  in  subjection,  and  guarding  against  the  inroads  of  the 
Turks  ; and  Denmark  was  unable  to  send  a sufficient  force  in  support 
of  her  ally. 

Notwithstanding  these  disappointments,  Charles  still  relied  on  the 
co-operation  of  the  king  of  Sardinia  for  the  safety  of  his  dominions 
in  Italy.  But  France  had  now  matured  her  great  scheme  of  humbling 
the  house  of  Austria ; and  having  secured  the  concurrence  of  Spain, 
and  entered  into  a negotiation  with  the  king  of  Sardinia,  issued  a de- 
claration of  war,  and  prepared  to  attack  the  Austrian  dominions  in 
Germany  and  Italy. 

The  Emperor,  jealous  of  the  king  of  Sardinia,  was  unwilling  to 
purchase  his  alliance  by  yielding  to  demands  which  he  considered 
as  exorbitant.  He  therefore  resisted  the  urgent  representations  of 
the  British  cabinet,  and,  under  pretence  of  consulting  the  Aulic 
Council  and  the  Senate  of  Milan,  gave  evasive  and  unsatifactory 
answers.  Meanwhile  the  courts  of  France  and  Spain  lured  Charles 
Emanuel,  who  was  indignant  at  these  delays,  with  more  specific  and 
advantageous  conditions  than  he  had  even  demanded  from  the  Emperor. 
They  engaged  to  assist  him  in  conquering  the  Milanese,  which  he  was 
to  possess  with  the  title  of  King  of  Lombardy,  and  to  entrust  him  with 
the  command  of  the  combined  armies  in  Italy.  With  such  impe- 
netrable secrecy  was  this  intrigue  conducted,  that  the  court  of  Vienna 
viewed  with  satisfaction  the  military  preparations  of  Charles  Emanuel, 
and  count  Daun,  governor  of  Milan,  supplied  him  with  grain  and  im- 
plements of  war.  Even  while  the  king  of  Sardinia  arranged  the  plan  of 
operations  with  France  and  Spain,  he  deceived  the  Imperial  minister  at 
Turin  ; and  when  the  French  army  under  marshal  Villars  crossed  the 
Alps,  the  governor  of  Milan  offered  to  assist  him  with  a corps  of 
troops  in  impeding  their  march.  Nor  was  the  Imperial  court  unde- 
ceived till  Charles  Emanuel,  having  joined  his  army  to  the  French 
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Chapter  1 1.  and  Spaniards,  assumed  the  command,  and  burst  into  the  Milanese*. 
1733—1731.  From  the  suddenness  of  his  attack,  and  the  weakness  of  the  Imperial 
force,  he  overran  Austrian  Lombardy  in  less  than  three  months,  seized 
.the  magazines  and  artillery,  and  Mantua  was  the  only  place  in  that 
part  of  Italy  which  remained  to  the  Emperor  at  the  close  of  the  cam- 
paign. 

The  Emperor  was  taken  unawares  in  Italy  by  this  unexpected 
defection  of  the  king  of  Sardinia,  and  the  want  of  an  efficient 
force ; but  on  the  side  of  Germany  he  had  time  to  prepare  for  re- 
sistance, and  to  oppose  the  arms  and  intrigues  of  the  house  of  Bour- 
bon. France  had  succeeded  in  isolating  the  house  of  Austria  from 
the  other  powers  of  Europe,  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  the  distant 
parts  of  her  extensive  dominions  at  one  and  the  same  moment ; and 
now  exerted  all  her  efforts  cither  to  divide  the  German  empire,  or  to 
obtain  its  neutrality.  At  the  same  instant  in  which  the  French  troops 
passed  the  Alps  to  join  the  Sardinians,  another  army  occupied  Lor- 
Octobcr  eg.  rainc,  and  took  possession  of  the  fort  of  Kchl.  But  to  calm  the  ap- 
prehensions of  the  empire,  and  to  palliate  these  acts  of  hostility,  the 
•French  minister  declared  to  the  diet,  that  his  Master  would  mo- 
. lest  no  prince  who  did  not  enter  into  hostile  engagements  against 
France  ; and  that  the  seizure  of  the  fort  of  Kehl  was  no  less  directed 
to  secure  the  empire  against  the  oppressions  of  their  chief,  than  to  at- 
tack the  house  of  Austria,  with  whom  alone  the  king  of  France  was 
at  enmity. 

The  approach  of  winter  preventing  the  march  of  the  enemy  into 
Germany,  the  Emperor  availed  himself  of  this  respite  to  form  the  lines 
of  Etlingen,  which  covered  Philipsburgh  and  defended  the  passage  of 
the  Rhine.  He  also  made  the  strongest  representations  to  the  diet 
against  the  aggression  of  France.  He  easily  gained  the  majority  of  the 
catholics,  and  secured  the  protestant  party,  by  promising  to  obtain  the 
repeal  of  the  obnoxious  clause  in  the  treaty  of  Ryswiek.  The  diet 
accordingly  voted  a considerable  supply  of  money,  and  an  army  of 
120,000  men,  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of  the  electors  of  Co- 
* Muralori  Annuli  d’halia,  10m.  xii.  P.  1.  p.  247. 
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logne,  Bavaria,  and  Palatine,  who  declared  their  intention  of  adopting 
an  exact  neutrality. 

Charles  was  deeply  affected  with  the  disastrous  state  of  his  affairs  in 
Italy,  and  directed  his  first  and  principal  efforts  to  preserve  the  im- 
portant fortress  of  Mantua.  He  therefore  sent  into  Lombardy  the 
greater  part  of  the  levies  drawn  from  his  hereditary  dominions,  and 
gave  the  supreme  command  to  count  Mcrci,  the  most  enterprising  of 
his  generals,  with  positive  orders  to  undertake  offensive  operations. 
Merci  at  the  head  of  f>,ooo  men  hastened  to  Mantua,  and  having  re- 
connoitred the  position  of  the  allies,  returned  to  lloveredo,  to  press  the 
march  of  the  tro.  ps  who  were  assembled  in  the  Tyrol  and  the  bishop- 
ric of  Trent.  At  this  critical  juncture  he  was  seized  with  an  inflamma- 
tion in  his  eyes,  which  was  followed  by  a stroke  of  apoplexy,  and  was 
reduced  to  a state  of  almost  total  blindness.  His  intended  operations 
were  thus  retarded  till  the  beginning  of  May,  when,  being  convalescent, 
• he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  d(),ooo  men,  and  drew  towards  the  Oglio 
and  the  Po. 


Chapter  1 1. 
1733—173*. 


Feb.  173*. 


The  Sardinian  troops  were  posted  on  both  sides  of  the  Oglio,  and 
the  French  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Po,  from  Guastalla  beyond 
Revere.  Merci  reached  the  northern  bank  of  the  Po,  and  by  a bold 
and  skilful  manoeuvre,  effecting  a passage  near  St.  Benedetto,  surprised 
the  French  troops,  drove  them,  with  the  loss  of  their  magazines  and 
baggage,  to  Parma,  and  occupied  the  cities  of  Guastalla,  Xovcllara, 
Mirandola,  and  lleggio.  But  in  the  midst  of  this  success  he  was 
seized  with,  a return  of  his  complaint,  and  retired  for  a short  time  to 
Padua,  to  obtain  relief  from  the  physicians  of  that  place  #. 

During  his  absence  the  Austrian  generals  attempted  to  drive  the 
French  from  the  strong  post  of  Golorno,  and  to. cut  off  their  communi- 
cation with  the  Sardinian  forces.  After  a bloody  engagement  they 
succeeded,  but  were  again  driven  back  by  the  king  of  Sardinia  with 
considerable  loss..  The  ill  success  of  this  enterprise,  undertaken  with- 
out orders,  roused  the  indignation  of  the  commander  in  chief,  and.  he 


• Muratori  Annuli  d'ltalia,  v.  xii.  I’.  1.  p.  257 • 250. 
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Chapter  li.  had  no  sooner  rejoined  the  army,  than  he  retired  in  disgust  to  St. 
Martino,  where  he  passed  several  days. 

Being  at  length  appeased,  he  repaired  to  the  camp,  resolved  to 
signalise  his  return  by  an  important  enterprize ; and,  from  the  situation 
of  the  allied  army,  entertained  sanguine  hopes  of  success.  The  king 
of  Sardinia  was  at  Turin  on  a visit  to  his  queen,  who  was  indisposed, 
and  had  left  orders  to  undertake  no  offensive  operations  until  his 
return.  Marshal  Villars  had  also  recently  quitted  the  army,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  advanced  age  *,  and  the  command  of  the  French  troops 
had  devolved  on  Marshal  dc  Coigny,  who  was  embarrassed  with  the 
cabals  of  Broglio  and  Maillebois.  Eager  to  avail  himself  of  the 
embarrassments  of  the  enemy,  Merci  advanced  as  far  as  St  Pros- 
pero,  halted  a few  days;  and  on  the  28th  of  June,  crossing  the 
Parma  south  of  the  city,  encamped  between  that  river  and  the  Bra- 
ganza. 

During  his  approach  the  allied  forces  were  not  inactive.  Marshal 
Coigny,  aware  of  his  intentions,  had  already  selected  a strong  posi- 
tion, which  he  occupied  on  the  evening  of  the  28th.  His  troops  were 
posted  along  the  causeway  leading  to  Placentia ; the  left  wing  was 
flanked  by  the  city  of  Parma,  and  the  right  covered  by  the  village  of 
Crocetta,  and  by  morasses  which  extended  to  the  Tarro.  He  enlarged 
the  fosses  on  each  side  to  the  depth  of  twenty-seven  feet,  strengthened 
his  position  by  additional  entrenchments  and  abbatis,  and  occupied 
with  detachments  the  casines  scattered  on  the  south  of  the  causeway. 
This  position  was  skilfully  chosen ; for  the  nature  of  the  ground,  and  the 
depth  of  the  trenches  rendered  the  numerous  cavalry  of  the  Im- 
perialists totally  useless. 

On  the  cgth  in  the  morning,  Merci  crossed  "the  Braganza,  and 
leaving  Parma  to  the  cast,  directed  his  march  in  two  columns  to 
, Crocetta.  After  making  a short  harangue  to  his  soldiers,  he  gave  the 
command  of  the  left  column  to  the  prince  of  Wirtemberg,  and  at  the 

• Marshal  Villars  died  ai  Turin  on  the  1 7ti>  of  June. 
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head  of  the  right,  rode  within  musket-shot  of  the  causeway.  Without  Chapter  n. 
waiting  for  the  left  column,  he  ordered  two  regiments  of  infantry  to 
begin  the  attack ; they  intrepidly  advanced  to  the  foss,  and  began  to 
fill  it  with  fascines,  but  were  mowed  down  by  the  well-directed  fire  of 
the  enemy,  with  the  loss  of  their  grenadiers,  and  most  of  the  officers 
and  men  were  w'oundcd.  Those  who  survived  giving  way,  Mcrci  ordered 
other  regiments  to  advance,  and  these  troops  being  supported  by  the 
left  column,  filled  up  the  ditch  with  fascines,  and  even  the  dead  bodies 
of  their  companions,  and  were  on  the  point  of  carrying  the  entrench- 
ment. At  this  moment  Merci  was  mortally  wounded  by  a musket- 
shot,  and  the  soldiers,  astounded  at  the  loss  of  their  general,  and  the 
incessant  fire  of  the  enemy,  were  thrown  into  the  utmost  confusion. 

Being  encouraged  by  the  arrival  of  the  prince  of  Wirtembcrg,  who 
assumed  the  command,  they  gained  the  summit  of  the  causew'ay,  and 
rushed  forward  to  the  second  foss,  which  they  filled  with  the  dead 
bodies  of  the  French  and  Sardinians.  During  this  carnage  the  prince 
of  Wirtemberg  had  two  horses  killed  under  him,  and  was  obliged  to 
quit  the  action  by  a severe  contusion. 

The  troops,  though  left  a second  time  without  a chief,  fought  with 
incredible  fury,  and  forced  the  allies  from  six  successive  entrenchments. 

Here  the  French  made  a desperate  stand  at  a farm  house,  and,  though 
driven  from  it  with  great  slaughter,  recovered  possession,  and  mowed 
down  whole  companies  of  the  Imperialists  with  their  grape  and  musket 
shot.  This  dreadful  conflict  had  now  lasted  ten  hours  without  intermis- 
sion, when  the  enemy  retired  in  good  order  towards  the  walls  of  Parma. 

The  Imperialists  remained  masters  of  the  intrenchments ; yet,  being 
without  a commander,  without  provisions,  discouraged  by  the  loss  they 
had  sustained,  and  apprehensive  of  another  attack,  fell  back  towards 
St.  Prospero,  and  on  the  following  day  retreated  to  Reggio. 

Thus  ended  this  memorable  engagement,  in  which  not  less  than 
10,000  men  fell  on  the  field  of  battle,  accompanied  with  this  un- 
paralleled circumstance,  that  not  a prisoner  or  standard  was  taken  on 
either  side.  The  allies  lost  many  of  their  bravest  generals  and  officers, 
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ami  tlie  Imperialists  their  commander  in  chief,  and  seven  generals,  with 
more  than  .‘540  officers  killed  and  wounded 

Although  Merci  risked  this  attack  in  opposition  to  the  remonstrances 
of  all  the  generals,  and  although  the  manner  in  which  it  was  made  ex- 
posed him  to  the  censure  of  extreme  rashness  f,  yet,  had  he  survived,  the 
allies  would  probably  have  been  driven  from  Burma,  and  the  affairs  of 
the  Kmperor  retrieved.  The  Imperialists  retreated  unmolested  behind 
the  Sccchia,  to  preserve  their  communication  with  Mantua  and  Miran- 
dola;  but  a garrison  of  1/200  men  in  Guastalla,  being  left  without 
provisions,  artillery,  or  ammunition,  surrendered  themselves  prisoners 
of  war  to  the  king  of  Sardinia,  who  rejoined  his  army  the  morning 
after  the  engagement. 

The  French  posted  themselves  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Secchia, 
and  the  king  of  Sardinia  took  up  his  head  quarters  at  St,  Bene- 
detto ; and  thus  the  allies,  having  occupied  Modena,  with  Carpi, 
Ribiera,  and  Reggio,  commanded  the  whole  duchy,  and  confined  the 
Imperialists  in  the  district  between  Mantua  and  Mirundola.  While 
the  Imperialists  were  waiting  the  arrival  of  count  Konigscg,  their  new; 
commander,  the  loss  at  the  battle  of  Parma,  the  divisions  which  began 


• The  account  of  ibis  engagement  is 
principally  taken  from  Consul  Skinner’s 
Report,  written  from  Reggio,  July  1,  Or- 
ford  Papers — And  Muratori  Annali  d'lta- 
lia. 

List  of  German  officers  of  the  first  rank 
killed  and  wounded: — Killed,  the  Mareclntl 
count  dc  Merci,  the  prince  of  Culmbach, 
the  prince  dc  Lichtenstein,  the  colonel 
d’llarracli,  count  Formentini,  colonel 
N’icolo  Pulfi,  serjeant  general  de  Wins. 
Wounded,  prince  of  Wirtemberg,  prince 
la:opold  of  llcsse  Darmstadt,  the  marquis 
Gabriel  d’Kste,  general  Pulfi,  count  de 
Castelbnrco,  (who  is  imagined  to  have  died 
on  being  removed)  the  marquis  d’Este  di 
Santa  Christina,  the  deputy  mareckal  Dies- 
bach,  the  serjeant  general  Walsech, 

Consul  Skinner's  account. 


t “ Pray  God  pardon  the  mareclml  de 
Merci,  who  is  slain ! All  the  officers  that 
nre  come  to  this  place  from  the  field,  btfth 
well  and  wounded,  with  one  voice  cry  out 
upon  his  conduct ; protesting,  that  they 
were  led  to  slaughter  to  no  end  or  purpose  ; 
insomuch  that  they  affirm,  the  whole  army 
would  liuve  been  sacrificed  had  it  not  been 
for  the  bravery  of  the  grenadiers,  who,  by 
their  death,  saved  the  rest  from  destruction. 
In  fact,  no  one  can  commend  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  order  of  battle  made  by  him. 
Perhaps  it  was  never  heard  of,  that  when 
there  was  a strong  intrenchmcnt  to  he 
forced,  the  cannon  should  he  left  behind. 
But  he  has  paid  for  his  miscarriages,  though 
with  the  loss  of  the  bravest  men  that  his 
Imperial  majesty  had  in  his  army.” 

Consul  Skinner’s  account. 
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to  take  place  between  the  French  and  Sardinians,  and  the  cabals  Chapter  it. 
among  the  French  generals,  reduced  the  allies  to  a state  of  inactivity  t733 — 173*. 
and  supineness. 

In  July  the  Imperialists  received  considerable  reinforcements,  and 
Konigscgg,  who  had  assumed  the  command,  advanced  to  Quingentolo. 

Here  he  was  separated  from  the  enemy  only  by  the  Secchia  until  the 
14th  of  September,  when  he  commenced  his  military  operations  by  a 
brilliant  enterprise.  While  a detachment  kept  in  check  a French  corps 
at  Questello,  10,000  men  fording  the  Secchia  in  the  night  with  rapidity 
and  silence,  surprised  the  head-quarters  of  marshal  Broglio,  who  had 
only  time  to  escape  in  his  shirt.  By  this  enterprise  they  spread  an 
alarm  through  the  French  army,  routed  several  corps  assembled  in 
haste,  took  2,000  prisoners ; and  their  success  would  have  been  still 
more  complete  had  not  the  soldiers  fallen  to  pillage,  and  given  the 
French  time  to  recover  from  their  surprise,  and  the  king  of  Sardinia 
to  fly  to  their  assistance. 

In  consequence  of  this  action  the  allied  army  fell  back  to  Guastalla, 
and  took  post  between  the  Crostolo  and  the  Po,  near  the  retrench* 
ments  at  the  head  of  one  of  their  bridges.  They  were  followed  by  the 
Imperialists,  who,  eager  to  improve  their  success,  attacked  them  on  the 
19th  of  September.  The  action  was  maintained  for  eight  hours  with 
the  greatest  obstinacy,  and  the  Imperialists  were  at  length  repulsed 
through  the  exertions  of  the  king  of  Sardinia,  who  rode  from  rank  to 
rank  encouraging  the  soldiers,  and  led  them  repeatedly  to  the  charge. 

The  loss  on  both  sides  was  considerable,  and  nearly  equal ; but  the 
allies  remained  masters  of  the  field,  and  in  possession  of  four  standards 
and  some  artillery  ; the  French  lost  three  generals,  and  the  Imperialists 
the  prince  of  Wirtemberg,  general  Colmenero,  and  the  prince  of  Saxe 
Gotha,  besides  many  inferior  officers. 

The  Imperialists,  though  repulsed,  retreated  in  good  order,  without 
being  pursued,  and  occupied  a strong  position  on  the  north  of  the 
Oglio  and  the  Po.  The  remainder  of  the  campaign  was  distinguished 
by  no  event,  except  the  relief  of  Mirandola,  which  was  invested  by 
Maillebois,  and  from  which  he  was  driven  with  the  loss  of  all  his 
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Chapter  li.  artillery.  The  Imperialists  kept  the  field  until  the  beginning  of 
^33—1734.  January,  and  the  allied  troops,  encamped  in  the  midst  of  morasses, 
suffered  greatly  by  epidemic  disorders,  till  the  king  of  Sardinia  drew 
them  into  winter  quarters.  The  Germans,  availing  themselves  of  their 
absence,  passed  the  Oglio,  and  obtained  possession  of  Bozzolo,  C'astel 
Maggiore,  Sabionetta,  and  other  places  which  lie  between  the  Oglio 
and  the  Po  •. 

Thus  terminated  the  campaign  in  Lombardy,  in  which  the  Emperor 
reaped  little  advantage  from  his  great  exertions,  except  the  preservation 
of  Mantua,  and  the  possession  of  Mirandola  ; and  count  Konigsegg  re- 
turned to  Vienna,  to  form  a plan  for  the  next  campaign,  in  which  lie 
expected  to  be  overwhelmed  by  a still  greater  force. 

1734,  During  these  events  Don  Carlos  declared  himself  of  age,  and  as- 
•sutned  the  government  of  Parma  and  Placentia.  A Spanish  army  com- 
manded by  the  duke  dc  Montemar,  under  the  orders  of  Don  Carlos, 
assembled  in  Tuscany,  and  passing  through  the  territories  of  the  church 
advanced  to  the  northern  frontier  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples ; while  a 
Spanish  squadron,  having  on  board  a considerable  military  force,  ap- 
peared before  Civita  Vecchia.  Part  of  the  Ships  remained  on  that 
station,  and  the  rest  sailed  to  the  bay  of  Baiae,  and  took  possession  of 
Feb.  20.  the  islands  of  Ischia  and  Procida. 

The  Imperial  army  was  scattered  in  different  fortresses,  and  only 
two  bodies  remained  in  the  field ; one  corps  of  6,000  men  was  in- 
trenched at  St.  Angelo  della  Canina  on  the  northern  frontier,  and  the 
other  stationed  in  Apulia.  The  viceroy  Don  John  Julio  Visconti  quit- 
ting the  capital,  retired  to  Rome,  and  a fatal  disagreement  took  place 
between  the  German  and  Italian  generals,  who  commanded  the  body  at 
St.  Angelo.  General  Caraffa  proposed  to  withdraw  the  different  gurri- 
sons,  to  unite  the  troops  in  one  body,  and  to  risk  the  fate  of  Naples  on  an 
engagement,  rather  than  suffer  the  enemy  to  advance  to  the  capital,  and 
cut  off  the  army  in  detail.  Traun,  on  the  contrary,  persisted  in  occupy- 


* Muratori  Atinali  d’ltalia. 
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<ing  the  fortresses,  and  pursuing  a defeasive  plan  • until  the  arrival  of  a 
reinforcement  of  20,000  men,  which  lie  expected  from  Germany. 

This  plan  was  unfortunately  adopted,  and  occasioned  the  rapid  sub- 
jugation of  Naples  and  Sicily.  The  Spanish  army  having  forced  the 
lines  of  St.  Angelo,  left  a detachment  to  blockade  Capua  and  Gaeta, 
whither  the  Imperial  troops  had  retired,  and  marched  towards  Naples. 
On  the  approach  of  the  Infant  to  Aversa,  he  received  the  keys  of  the 
capital ; and  on  the  10th  of  April  3,000  Spanish  troop,  entered  Naples 
without  opposition.  In  less  than  a month  the  few  forts  which  defended 
the  city  and  the  port  of  Bai®  surrendered,  and  the  garrisons,  to  the 
number  of  2,000  men,  became  prisoners  of  war.  On  the  10th  of 
May  Don  Carlos  made  his  triumphal  entry  amidst  the  acclamations  of 
the  natives,  and  on  the  27th  the  duke  de  Montemar  secured  his 
conquests  by  defeating,  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  a corps  of  9,000 
men,  the  last  remnant  of  the  Imperial  force,  who  took  post  under  the 
walls  of  Bitonto.  In  this  conflict  2,500  were  killed,  and  the  remainder 
having  taken  refuge  in  Bitonto  and  Bari,  were  compelled  to  yield 
themselves  prisoners  of  war.  Gaeta  surrendered  on  the  6th  of 
August ; and  Capua  was  defended  by  Traun  till  the  24th  of  November. 

I11  the  midst  of  these  events  Don  Carlos  w as  crowned  by  the  title  of 
Charles  the  Third,  and  experienced  a ready  submission  from  the 
natives,  who,  disgusted  with  the  government  of  a German  viceroy, 
hailed  the  accession  of  a prince  likely  to  fix  his  residence  among  them. 
Montemar,  created  duke  of  Bitonto  in  reward  for  his  services,  landed 
on  the  29th  of  August,  at  the  head  of  a considerable  force  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Palermo;  and  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  sum- 
mer, subjugated  the  whole  island  of  Sicily,  except  Messina  and 
Syracuse  f. 

On  the  side  of  Germany  the  Emperor  made  great  levies,  and 
obtained  large  supplies  from  his  hereditary  countries.  Expecting 
England  to  declare  in  his  favour,  and  relying  on  the  spirit  displayed 


Chapter  1 1. 
1733—1734. 


May  {>’. 


May  23. 


• According  to  Muratori,  the  Emperor 
ordered  the  generals  to  risk  an  engagement; 
while  a letter  from  the  council  of  war  en- 


forced defensive  operations;  tom.  xii.  P.  i. 
P-271. 

t Muratori  Annali  d’ltalia  1734 — 1735. 
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Chapter  ii.  by  the  Empire,  he  entertained  sanguine  hopes  of  bringing  an  army  into 
1733—1734.  the  field,  under  the  command  of  Eugene,  sufficient  to  oppose  the 
progress  of  the  French  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  llut  these 
hopes  were  disappointed;  the  supplies  voted  by  the  diet  were  greatly 
deficient ; and  of  the  nominal  army  of  1 20,000  men,  only  12,000  made 
their  appearance  when  the  duke  of  Bcyern  took  the  command. 

1734.  On  the  yth  of  April  the  French  army  under  marshal  Berwick 

opened  the  campaign,  and  after  forcing  Traerbach  to  capitulate,  passed 
the  Rhine  in  three  columns,  and  directed  their  march  to  turn  the  lines 
of  Etiingen.  The  duke  of  Wirtemberg  finding  the  lines  untenable, 
retired  precipitately  to  Heilbron,  and  resigned  the  command  of  the 
army  to  prince  Eugene,  who  had  recently  arrived  from  Vienna. 

That  great  general  had  taken  his  departure  from  the  capital,  with 
little  hopes  of  retrieving  the  affairs  of  his  Master.  He  had  in  vain  re- 
monstrated against  interference  in  the  Polish  election,  from  a convic- 
tion that  the  Emperor  would  be  deserted,  or:  feebly  supported  by  his 
allies,  and  exposed  singly  to  all  the  efforts  of  the  house  of  Bourbon. 
Eugene  had  the  mortification  to  w itness  the  evacuation  of  the  lines  of 
Etiingen,  the  hasty  retreat  of  the  German  troops,  and  the  siege  and 
capture  of  Philipsburgh,  which,  though  bravely  defended  by  baron 
Wotgenau  with  only  4,000  men,  surrendered  on  the  18th  of  July  to 
the  marquis  d’Asfeld,  as  marshal  Berwick  had  been  killed  by  a cannon 
ball  during  the  siege.  The  arrival  of  Eugene  infused  a momentary 
spirit  into  the  Imperial  army ; but  notwithstanding  his  great  military 
skill,  the  inferiority  of  his  force  compelled  him  to  remain  on  the 
defensive.  On  his  arrival  at  the  head-quarters  the  army  did  not 
amount  to  2.5,000  men,  and  during  the  whole  campaign  never  ex- 
ceeded GO, ooo,  although  many  princes  served  in  person,  and  even  the 
king  of  Prussia  himself,  with  the  hereditary  prince,  afterwards  Frederic 
the  Second,  led  his  contingent  under  the  standard  of  Eugene. 

This  army  however,  ill  resembled  those  veteran  forces  whom  Eugene 
had  so  often  led  to  victory  : it  consisted  of  a motley  multitude  of  raw 
peasant  youths,  unused  to  discipline ; foreigners  animated  by  no  spirit 
but  the  hope  of  pay  and  plunder;  and  the  German  contingents,  actuated 
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by  the  discordant  principles  and  views  of  their  leaders.  Concord,  una-  Chnpter  n. 
niinity,  and  subordination  were  banished  from  such  an  assemblage,  and  1733 — 1734« 
the  different  commanders  were  less  attentive  to  the  success  of  they; 
operations  than  to  their  contests  for  rank  and  precedence  *. 

The  situation  of  Eugene  was  embittered  by  the  captious  conduct  of 
the  duke  of  llevern,  who  accused  him  of  inactivity  and  peevishness. 

The  prince,  he  insinuated  to  the  Emperor,  was  only  the  shadow  of  what 
he  was ; his  memory  began  to  fail ; he  was  broken  both  in  body  and 
mind,  from  a diffidence  of  his  own  powers,  was  governed  by  men  of 
inferior  capacities,  and  had  reduced  the  Imperial  army  to  a state  of 
dishonourable  inactivity  f.  In  consequence  of  these  suggestions  the 
Emperor  dispatched  a spy  to  watch  the  conduct  of  Eugene ; but  the 
prince,  though  deeply  affected  with  these  unjust  suspicions,  would  not 
hazard  the  fate  of  the  house  of  Austria,  by  exposing  the  weakness  of 
bis  army  in  a rash  attack  against  an  enemy  far  superior  in  number 
and  resources.  His  great  name  still  imposed  on  his  antagonists;  with; 
a weak  and  divided  army  he  curbed  the  exertions  of  the  French,  and 
the  capture  of  Philipsburgh  terminated  the  offensive  operations  of  the 
campaign.  • 

During  this  arduous  campaign  Eugene  acted  with  a magnanimity 
worthy  of  his  great  mind ; he  repressed  the  feelings  of  indignation  at 
the  aspersions  on  his  conduct  and  military  skill,  and  seemed  alive  only, 
to  the  dangers  which  menaced  the  house  of  Austria.  Convinced,  from 
past  and  present  experience*  that  without  the  assistance  of  the  Mari- 
time Powers,  the  Emperor  could  no  longer  resist  the  formidable  com- 
bination against  him,  he  exerted  his  personal  influence  over  George  the 
Second,  to  rouse  England  from  her  supine  indifference.  He  wrote  a series 
of  letters  to  general  Dicmar,  his  confidential  agent  at  London,  which 
were  laid  before  the  king,  and  which  display  the  situation,  and  support 
the  cause  of  the  house  of  Austria,  with  equal  spirit  and  strength  of 
argument. 

In  the  last  of  these  letters,  in  which  he  resumes  all  his  former  argu- 
ments, he  says,  “ I learn  with  extreme  pleasure  from  you,  that  his 

• Seckendorf’s  Lcbenleschreibung,  vol.  i.  p.  181. 

Mr.  Jtobinson  to  lord  Harriugton,  September  4,  1734. 
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Chapter  11. 
1733—1734. 


Britannic  majesty  and  his  ministers  appeared  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
contents  in  mv  last  letter.  What  has  since  happened,  both  by  the 
capture  of  Philipsburgh  and  the  battle  of  Parma,  only  serves  still 
more  to  confirm  the  opinion,  that  the  forces  of  the  Emperor  and  Em- 
pire are  insufficient  to  resist  France  and  her  allies,  in  addition  to  her 
secret  and  dangerous  partisans  in  Germany.  Knowing,  as  I do,  the 
generous  and  noble  sentiments  of  his  Britannic  majesty,  I am  fully 
convinced  that  he  cannot,  without  extreme  anxiety,  behold  the  situa- 
tion of  the  Emperor,  which  equally  affects  his  interests  and  the  inte- 
rests of  all  Europe.  I sincerely  wish  that  the  negotiations  of  Mr. 
Walpole  * may  produce  the  effect  so  justly  expected  by  the  Emperor,  in 
consequence  of  the  clear  and  positive  engagements  which  he  requires 
to  be  fulfilled. 

r “ More  than  a year  has  elapsed  since  he  was  cruelly  and  unjustly  at- 
tacked ; and  his  States  have  been  wrested  from  him  one  after  the 
other,  without  the  smallest  step  on  the  part  of  his  allies  to  fulfil  their 
engagements.  Unfortunately  for  Europe,  the  balance,  which  the 
Maritime  Powers  wished  to  maintain  between  the  houses  of  Austria 
and  Bourbon,  was  unequul  even  when  the  house  of  Austria  possessed 
Spain  and  the  Indies;  how  much  more  unequal  then  is  it  become  since 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  which  deprived  her  of  those  dominions  ? What 
efforts  also  have  not  been  employed  to  extort  the  consent  of  the  Em- 
peror to  the  introduction  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  into  Italy  ! the 
source  of  all  his  present  disastei‘3,  which  would  never  have  happened 
had  he  trusted  less  to  a guaranty  so  solemn  as  that  of  the  Muritime 
Powers.  For  it  is  well  known  to  his  Britannic  majesty,  that  the  Em- 
peror had  it  in  his  power  to  secure  the  attachment  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon  on  his  own  terms,  had  he  not  sacrificed  his  advantages  to 
public  liberty,  and'  to  his  inclination  for  an  union  with  the  two 
Maritime  Powers,  as  the  system  most  congenial  to  their  reciprocal 
interests,  and  to  the  good  of  Europe.  But  the  Emperor  has  done  still 
more  ; he  cheerfully  complied  with  all  the  demands  of  the  king  as 


* Alluding  to  Mr.  Walpole’s  mission  to  the  Hague.  See  Memoirs  of  Lord  Walpole, 
ch.  xvii, 
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elector;  for  his  sake,  he  deprived  himself  and  his  subjects  of  all  the  Chapter  11. 
advantages  derived  from  the  commerce  of  the  Indies : in  fine,  he  yielded 
to  every  thing  required  of  him,  and  even  beyond  what  he  ought  to  have 
done,  for  his  own  interests.  In  reward  for  all  his  concessions,  the  Ma- 
ritime Towers  look  with  an  indolence,  I may  venture  to  call  unpa- 
ralleled, on  the  losses  he  has  suffered,  and  on  those  which  he  is  about 
to  sustain.  If  they  are  determined  to  leave  him  without  succours, 
why  do  they  not  ingenuously  avow  it?  or,  if  they  mean  to  assist  him, 
why  defer  it  till  the  evil  may  perhaps  be  without  remedy,  or  till  the 
remedy  may  be  so  difficult  as  not  to  be  procured  without  an  infinite 
waste  of  blood  and  treasure  ? 

“ I need  not  tell  you,  what  is  well  known,  that  I was  always  inclined, 
and  more  than  any  other  person,  to  the  union  with  the  Maritime 
Powers ; and  nothing  will  make  me  desert  this  principle,  as  long  as. 
they  act  with  the  same  uprightness  and  candour  as  his  Imperial  majesty. 

But  I cannot  refrain  from  avowing  my  astonishment  at  their  present 
conduct.  Will  it  be  a matter  of  surprise,  should  the  Emperor,  aban- 
doned by  those  on  whom  he  ought  most  to  rely,  be  reduced  to  the 
extreme  necessity  of  consenting  to  a measure  *,  on  which  he  cannot 
reflect  without  horror?  What  then  will  become  of  the  liberty 
of  Europe ; and  who  can  justly  reproach  him  for  having  taken 
the  only  step  which  can  save  him  from  destruction?  Should  he  not 
take  that  step,  should  the  house  of  Bourbon  continue  in  possession  of 
her  present  conquests,  and  those  she  is  likely  to  make,  will  the  liberty 
of  Europe  be  more  firmly  established?  Can  the  Maritime  Powers 
imagine  that  the  Emperor  is  too  formidable,  and  the  house  of  Bourbon 
too  weak  ? Or  can  any  one,  attached  to  the  interests  of  the  king,  believe 
that  his  Britannic  majesty  will  not  feel  the  fatal  e fleets  of  the  weakness 
to  which  the  Emperor  may  be  reduced  ; and  that  the  house  of  Bourbon, 
to  attain  universal  monarchy,  will  not  raise  herself  on  the  ruins  of 
that  of  Austria,  destroy  the  commerce  of  the  Maritime  Powers,  and 
establish  the  Pretender  or  his  posterity  on  the  throne  of  England  !” — 

After  endeavouring  to  alarm  England  by  displaying  the  formidable 


• The  mairiage  of  Don  Carlos. 
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state  of  the  French  and  Spanish  marine,  the  advantage  they  would  de- 
rive from  the  establishment  of  the  Infant  on  the  throne  of  Naples  and 
Sicily,  he  continues : — “ Should  any  disaster  happen  to  the  English’flcet, 
will  the  king  be  a single  day  secure  from  a debarkation  on  his  coasts  ? 
and  can  he  trust,  that  the  attachment  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  to  the 
family  of  the  Pretender  is  extinct,  when  his  eldest  son  is  about  to  serve  in 
the  Spanish  army  in  Naples  and  Sicily  ? What  power  will  be  able  to  gua- 
ranty tire  succession  of  the  house  of  Hanover,  and  the  commerce  of 
the  Maritime  Powers,  should  the  Emperor  be  reduced  to  so  low  a 
state  as  to  be  unable  to  make  the  same  exertions  as  formerly  ? 

“ It  will  surely  be  no  difficult  matter  to  convince  his  Britannic  ma- 
jesty, that  the  interests  of  his  family  and  the  nation  arc  as  much  con- 
cerned at  this  crisis  as  those  of  the  house  of  Austria.  The  Emperor 
knows  the  good  intentions  of  his  Britannic  majesty,  which  only  in- 
creases his  concern,  that,  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  king,  those  good 
intentions  have  hitherto  produced  so  little  effect : nor  are  they  likely 
io  produce  more  effect  in  future,  if  England  dares  not  act  without 
the  concurrence  of  Holland.  On  the  contrary,  the  spirited  example 
of  England  would  oblige  the  Dutch,  however  unwilling,  to  take  a part 
which  their  own  interest  requires.  Besides,  if  the  Dutch  fail  in  their 
engagements,  is  that  a reason  why  England  should  fail  also  ? 

“ Woe  to  Europe  should  the  Maritime  Powers  persist  in  maintaining 
a disgraceful  neutrality  ! Since  the  peace  of  the  Pyrennees,  has  not 
the  house  of  Bourbon  been  continually  the  aggressor  in  unjust  wars  ? 
She  has  guined  by  every  contest;  and  if  she  is  to  gain  by  the  present 
crisis,  it  is  putting  additional  power  in  her  hands,  of  which  she  will 
make  a bad  use  on  the  first  opportunity.  It  is  not  by  testifying  a 
repugnance  for  war,  that  the  house  of  Bourbon  will  be  reduced  to 
embrace  principles  of  moderation  and  justice,  but  by  firm  and  vigorous 
resolutions.  Will  Europe  be  ever  a dupe  to  the  manceuvres  of  Prance; 
and  will  the  Emperor  be  always  a sacrifice  to  the  public  advantage,  al- 
though it  is  the  general  interest  not  to  diminish  the  power  of  the 
.house  of  Austria,  the  great  support  of  public  liberty  ? It  is  an 
abuse  of  common  sense  to  think  otherwise ; and  since  the  interests  of 
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the  house  of  Austria  are  so  closely  united  with  those  of  his  Britannic  Chapter  n. 
majesty  and  the  British  nation,  no  English  minister  ought  to  be  per- 
milted  to  act  on  other  principles,  as  the  ill  effects  will  fall  also  en  his 
Master  and  his  country,  which  may  one  day  be  dissatisfied  with  his 
present  conduct 

The  spirited  remonstrances  of  Eugene,  however,  were  ineffectual ; 
the  king  acknowledged  the  strength  of  his  arguments,  and  was  warmly 
disposed  to  succour  the  Emperor;  but  the  sentiments  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  having  gained  the  ascendancy,  the  British  cabinet  would  not 
plunge  the  nation  in  a w ar,  and  the  Emperor  was  left  to  his  fate. 

• This  is  a translation  from  the  original  letter  in  the  Walpole  collection. 
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CHAPTER  12. 


1733—1739. 


Motives  of  the  Conduct  of  the  Emperor  in  regard  to  the  Polish  Election  and  the  subsequent 
Contest — Conduct  of  England  and  Holland — Ineffectual  Attempts  of  the  Emperor  to  ob- 
tain succours  from  England — His  Intrigues,  Memorials,  and  Appeals — Overtures  and 
Negotiations  for  Peace — Campaigns  of  1733  in  Germany  and  Italy — Distress  and  De- 
spondency of  the  Emperor,  his  Family , and  Ministers — Signature  of  the  Prelinrinaries  xcith 
trance — Accession  of  the  Kings  of  Sardinia  and  Spain— Opposition  of  the  Duke  of  Loraine 
to  the  Cession  of  loraine  and  liar — Conclusion  if  the  Peace. 

Chapter  12.  rT'' H E whole  conduct  of  the  Emperor  relative  to  the  Polish  elec- 
1733 — 1739.  A tion,  and  the  subsequent  contest  with  the  house  of  Bourbon, 

V— displays  such  a series  of  rashness  and  timidity,  caution  and  violence, 
as  were  wholly  incompatible  with  his  character  and  principles. 

This  fluctuation  was  principally  derived  from  the  proceedings  of 
the  Maritime  Powers,  and  particularly  from  the  conduct  of  England. 
On  the  death  of  Augustus  the  Second,  the  British  cabinet  warmly  ap- 
proved the  measures  adopted  by  the  Emperor,  in  concert  with  the 
Czarina  and  the  king  of  Prussia,  for  the  exclusion  of  Stanislaus,  and 
the  election  of  a prince  agreeable  to  the  neighbouring  powers.  With 
a view  also  to  procure  the  guaranty  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  from 
the  new  elector  of  Saxony,  they  encouraged  the  Emperor  to  support  his 
pretensions  to  the  crown  of  Poland,  and  did  not  even  disapprove  the 
violent  manifesto  against  the  court  of  France. 

But  when  the  Dutch  were  lulled  by  the  French  into  a state  of  in- 
activity, and  when  the  court  of  Versailles  demanded  a specific  answer 
from  the  king  of  England,  whether  he  intended  to  take  part  with  the 
Emperor,  the  British  ministry,  apprehensive  of  a war,  instantly  changed 
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their  language,  and  dispatched  courier  after  courier  to  Vienna,  to  pre-  chapter  t<> 
vent  the  Emperor  from  employing  force  in  the  Polish  election.  The  1733—17.50. 
Emperor  complied  with  these  instances,  recalled  his  troops  from  Si- 
lesia,  and  affected  to  leave  the  whole  conduct  of  the  election  to  the 
Czarina. 

He  had  nevertheless  taken  too  decisive  a part  to  recede ; and  al- 
though he  did  not  march  a single  soldier  into  Poland,  his  embassador 
at  Warsaw  concurred  with  the  Russian  minister  in  his  declarations 
against  Stanislaus.  Aware  at  the  same  time  that  this  conduct  would 
not  soften  the  resentment  of  France,  he  was  buoyed  up  with  the  hope 
of  receiving  assistance  from  England ; and  in  a memorial  to  the  British 
cabinet,  urged  that  hostilities  might  be  prevented,  or  at  least  repelled,  if 
the  Maritime  Powers  would  declare  in  his  favour.  But  England  being 
deaf  to  these  representations,  France  was  encouraged  to  declare  war 
against  the  house  of  Austria. 

From  the  defenceless  state  of  the  Netherlands,  the  Imperial  troops 
being  withdrawn  from  the  barrier  towns  to  Luxembourg,  the  States  Nov. 
General  were  alarmed,  and  concluded  a neutrality  with  France,  by  1733'  >' 
which  they  agreed  not  to  interfere  in  the  contest  relative  to  the 
Polish  election.  This  treaty,  by  which  the  Dutch  first  abrogated  their 
guaranty  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  furnished  the  pacific  part  of  the 
British  cabinet  with  an  excuse  for  declining  to  assist  the  Emperor. 

On  the  12th  of  November  count  Kinsky,  the  Imperial  embassador  in 
London,  delivered  a memorial,  claiming  the  succours  stipulated  by  the 
treaty  of  Vienna.  The  king,  in  answer  declared,  that  as  the  rupture 
related  solely  to  Polish  affairs,  in  which  he  had  only  used  his  good 
offices,  be  must  be  satisfied  that  the  demand  was  founded  on  positive 
engagements  before  he  involved  his  people  in  a war.  He  must  there- 
fore carefully  examine  the  question,  consult  his  allies,  particularly 
the  States  General,  and  take  proper  measures  to  provide  for  his 
own  security,  as  well  as  to  execute  his  engagements  *. 

* This  deduction  is  drawn  from  several  gustus,  and  the  transactions  in  other  parts 
memorials  in  the  Walpole  papers,  entitled,  relative  thereto;  extracted  from  the  cor- 

‘ Conduct  of  England  with  regard  to  what  respondence  with  his  Majesty’s  ministers 
passed  in  Poland  since  the  death  of  Au-  in  foreign  parts.’ 
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Chapter  12.  As  this  reply  did  not  amount  to  a positive  refusal,  the  Emperor 
1733—1739>  still  entertained  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  assistance  from  the 
Maritime  Powers  ; and  his  hopes  were  flattered  by  the  secret  assurances 
of  the  king,  through  the  medium  of  the  correspondence  between  queen 
Caroline  and  the  Empress,  and  by  the  inclination  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  cabinet.  He  was  also  induced  to  believe  that  a large  majority 
of  the  nation  were  averse  to  the  house  of  Bourbon,  and  friendly  to  the 
house  of  Austria;  and  he  expected  that  the  king  would  be  enabled  to 
carry  his  favourable  intentions  into  execution  at  the  opening  of  the 
ensuing  sessions  of  Parliament. 

In  order  to  alarm  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  the  pacific  part  of  the 
British  cabinet,  the  Emperor  affected  to  open  a private  negotiation 
with  Spain ; and  count  Kinsky,  after  requiring  from  the  king  a per- 
emptory answer  to  the  demand  of  succours,  insinuated,  that  if  the 
Emperor  did  not  receive  immediate  assistance,  he  had  no  other  al- 
ternative to  prevent  the  total  destruction  of  himself  and  his  family 
than  to  give  his  second  daughter  in  marriage  to  Don  Carlos. 

Charles  anxiously  waited  for  the  result  of  this  expedient,  and  for 
the  opening  of  parliament,  when  he  expected  a declaration  of  war 
against  France  and  Spain.  It  is  difficult  to  express  the  astonish* 
ment,  disappointment,  and  despair  of  the  court  of  Vienna,  when  a 
letter  from  lord  Harrington,  announced  the  impossibility  of  assist- 
ing the  Emperor  that  campaign;  and  declaring,  that  in  the  dis- 
astrous situation  of  his  affairs,  the  king  could  not  in  justice  object  to 
the  marriage  of  his  second  daughter  with  Don  Carlos.  When 
Feb.  173*.  Mr.  Robinson  communicated  this  answer,  the  Imperial  ministers  re- 
ceived it  with  marks  of  the  highest  astonishment  and  indignation,  and 
treated  the  alternative  of  the  marriage,  said  to  be  proposed  by  count 
Kinsky,  as  a pretext  invented  to  excuse  the  desertion  and  injustice  of 
England ; the  Emperor  himself  positively  disavowed  Ins  embassador, 
and  in  a sensible  and  spirited  memorial,  justified  his  conduct  in  the 
affuirs  of  Poland,  and  bitterly  inveighed  against  the  British  cabinet  for 
the  breach  of  the  most  solemn  engagements. 
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After  displaying  his  sacrifices  for  the  friendship  of  England,  he 
concludes : — “ It  is  not  for  the  Emperor  to  decide  which  of  the  Maritime 
Powers  should  first  declare  war ; whether,  as  it  is  pretended  in  Hol- 
land, that  the  resolutions  of  the  king  and  parliament  ought  to  precede 
those  of  the  States  General,  or  whether  the  tardiness  of  the  Dutch 
obstructs  the  promptitude  and  vigour  of  the  king  and  parliament.  It 
is  equally  unfortunate  for  the  Emperor  to  be  deprived  of  assistance 
under  his  present  necessities.  In  the  midst  of  these  disastrous  and  un- 
foreseen circumstances,  the  Emperor  derives  the  greatest  consolation 
from  his  knowledge  of  the  real  sentiments  of  his  Britannic  majesty. 
These  sentiments  remove  the  apprehensions  which  some  endeavour  to 
excite  in  his  mind,  that  the  assistance  of  the  British  nation  may  be 
withheld,  or  even  retarded,  at  a juncture  when  it  is  requisite  to  fulfil 
treaties,  and  maintain  the  equilibrium  of  Europe.  Inspired  with, 
confidence,  he  will  exert  all  his  power  to  repel  the  unjust  aggressions 
of  his  enemies ; and  he  leaves  the  event  to  that  supreme  Providence 
who  decides  the  fate  of  battles  and  of  kingdoms,  determined  rather  to 
perish  with  his  arms  in  his  hands  than  to  yield  to  dishonourable  os 
disadvantageous  conditions.  But  whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the 
war,  it  shall  never  be  said  that  the  Emperor  could  have  done  more 
to  secure  the  liberty  of  Europe  against  the  destruction  with  which  it 
is  threatened 

Soon  after  the  delivery  of  this  memorial,  England  and  the  States 
tendered  their  good  offices  for  an  accommodation,  and  endeavoured 
to  persuade  the  Emperor  to  acquiesce  in  the  neutrality  of  the  Nether- 
lands, In  this  instance  Charles  consulted  his  magnanimity  rather  thaa 
his  strength,  disdainfully  rejected  the  proposed  neutrality,  and  even 
threatened  to  remove  the  war  into  Flanders,  by  attacking  France  oa 
the  side  of  Luxemburgh.  He  still,  however,  deceived  himself  with 
respect  to  the  intentions  of  the  Maritime  Powers,  as  England  dis- 
played some  appearance  of  spirit,  by  a trifling  augmentation  of  the 
marine  force,  and  by  the  mission  of  Mr.  Walpole  to  the  Hague  to 
counteract  the  influence  of  France 


Chapter  12. 
1733 — 173<A 


Memorial  in  the  Walpole  papers. 


t Memoirs  of  lord  Walpole,  cb.  xvin 
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Chapter  14. 
1733— 1 7 JJ). 


’At  length,  finding  that  the  whole  summer  was  wasted  in  equivocal 
negotiations,  and  that  his  repeated  and  peremptory  demands  of  succour 
were  Only  answered  by  offers  of  mediation,  he  was  irritated  at  the 
conduct  of  England  ; and  his  indignation  was  still  further  excited  by 
suspicions  that  a plan  of  pacification  was  arranging  between  the 
Maritime  Powers  and  FVancc.  He  attributed  this  conduct  wholly  to 
the  influence  rtf  Sir  Robert  Walpole  and  his  brother  Mr.  Walpole,  who 
principally  managed  the  negotiations  Htthe  Hague ; and  relying  on  the 
divided  state  of  the  cabinet,  and  the  secret  inclinations  of  the  king,  he 
attempted  to  renew'  the  chimerical  project  which  he  had  adopted  in 
1 of  appealing  to  the  nation  against  the  minister. 

“ I have  been  confirmed,”  lie  wrote  to  count  Kinsky,  “ by  youv’s  of 
the  l .Oth,  in  the  opinion  which  I before  entertained  of  the  sentiments 
of  the  English  court. — I had  good  reasons  to  mistrust  the  conduct  of 
the  Walpoles  soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  w ith  England  on 
the  l«th  of  March  1731;  but  the  strong  and  repeated  assurances  which 
l ’received > that  it  was  intended  to  fulfil  the  guaranties,  removed  my 
doubts.  From  that  time  I have  never  failed  in  a due  attention  to  the 
kirig  and  the  royal  family,  and  in  doing  every  thing  which  could  be 
agreeable  to  the  present  administration. 

“ On  the  death  of  the  king  of  Poland,  my  first  care  was  to  commu- 
nicate to  the  king  of  England  the  principles  on  which  I acted.  I took 
no  step  without  making  a previous  and  confidential  overture  to  him, 
and  I followed,  in  every  instance,  his  advice.  In  conformity  with  his 
representations,  I entered  into  an  accommodation  with  the  present  king 
of  Poland.  In  deference  to  his  counsels,  I sent  no  troops  into  Poland; 
I consented  to  every  measure  which  the  king  of  England  recommended 
in  regard  to  Don  Carlos;  and,  while  my  conduct  has  excited  jealousies 
in  others,  I have  no  reason  to  he  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  I 
am  treated.  When  the  discontents  against  the  Walpoles  were  Carried 
to  so  great  a height,  and  when  Chavigni  and  Monlijo  * endeavoured  to 
increase  them,  you,  on  the  contrary,  exerted  all  your  efforts  in  favour  of 
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• The  French  and  Spanish  embassadors  at  London. 
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the  court,  although  even  at  that  period  I was  apprised  that  the  Walpoles  Chapter  12. 
would  return  my  services  with  ingratitude.  *733 — 1739. 

“ England  has  never  failed  to  give  me  promises  both  before  and 
since  the  commencement  of  the  war ; but  instead  of  fulfilling  those 
promises,  she  has  even  favoured  my  enemies.  This  behaviour,  how- 
ever, has  not  induced  me  to  address  myself  to  the  king  of  England 
otherwise  than  in  the  most  amicable  terms ; and  to  represent  to  him, 
in  the  most  affecting  manner,  the  imminent  danger  which  threatens  to 
overwhelm  not  only  the  house  of  Austria,  but  ail  Europe,  and  more 
particularly  his  royal  family,  as  well  as  the  honour  and  prosperity  of 
the  English  nation.  Rut  these  representations  have  not  hitherto  had 
any  effect. 

“ This  fatal  inactivity  has  now  continued  for  eleven  months;  and 
although  the  evil  might  have  been  easily  prevented,  yet  the  whole  is 
left  exposed  to  the  most  dangerous  extremities.  These  very  extremities, 
of  which  England  is  the  occasion,  are  made  a pretext  to  palliate  and 
excuse  the  want  of  assistance ; and  this  want  of  assistance  is  urged 
as  an  inducement  to  compel  me  to  accept  an  unjust  and  dishonourable 
peace.  . . 

“ It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  any  measure  less  equitable  and  more 
pernicious ; and  it  must  appear  evident  to  every  impartial  observer, 
that  the  English  ministry,  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  good  intentions 
of  the  king,  has  made  overtures  to  me,  with  no  other  view  than  to 
suffer  my  hereditary'  states  in  Italy  to  fall  .under  die  dominion  of 
Spain  ; and  I am  fully  convinced  that  those  who  persuade  the  king  to 
act  in  this  manner,  arc  not  better  inclined  to  the  king  and  to  the 
nation  than  to  me.  • • * * • * * 

“ Having,  therefore,  many  reasons  to  believe  that  the  Walpoles  have 
for  some  time  prevented  the  good  intentions  .of  the  king  in  any  favour, 
my  views  liavc  been  always  directed  on  one  side,  not  to  do  any  thing 
of  which  the  king  cpuld  complain,  as  if  L were  endeavouring  to  excite 
the  nation  against  him,  until  I was  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
situation  of  affairs ; and  on  the  other  side,  if  the  private  interests  and 
intrigues  of  the  Walpoles  should  prevail  over  the  obligations  of  the 
3 English. 
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Chapter  12.  English  nation,  and  the  security  and  glory  of  the  public  good,  to  be. 

1733—1739.  prepared  with  sound  and  vigorous  answers  to  all  the  arguments  ad* 
vanced,  in  justification  of  such  un  infamous  proceeding.  With  this 
view,  I have  been  ever  ready  to  refute  the  objections  drawn  partly 
from  the  bad  situation  of  affairs  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  partly 
from  the  private  and  unjustifiable  negotiations  of  Boltza*.  I have 
considered  it  also  as  no  less  expedient  not  only  to  employ  every  effort 
to  shew  that  the  Maritime  Powers  do  not  lie  under  the  necessity  of 
employing  as  many  forces  as  they  maintained  during  the  last  war  ; and 
I have  collected  all  the  representations  made  to  Robinson  before 
And  since  the  rupture,  that,  should  it  be  thought  proper  to  lay  before  the 
public  the  whole  series  of  affairs,  the  ill  conduct  of  the  Walpoles  may 
be  made  manifest.  For  the  same  reason  I have  unwillingly  consented 
not  to  publish  ail  the  pieces  which  relate  to  the  answer  of  the  Spanish 
manifesto ; and  I now  evidently  perceive  the  hidden  and  perfidious 
views  of  the  English  ministry  in  opposing  the  publication. 

“ You  have  therefore  done  right  in  counteracting,  there,  where  it  was 
necessary,  the  insinuations  of  the  Walpoles  against  me,  and  in  develop- 
ing to  all  the  real  state  of  the  question,  and  by  whose  means  affairs 
have  been  brought  into  their  present  dangerous  situation.  I also 
entirely  approve  your  resolution  to  address  yourself  to  the  king,  to 
convince  him  of  the  extraordinary  attention  you  have  always  shewn 
not  to  do  any  thing  which  might  be  disagreeable  to  him ; and  at  the 
same  time  to  represent  to  him  the  necessity  which  you  are  under  of 
no  longer  permitting  the  circulation  of  those  ill-founded  reports,  which 
are  not  only  contrary  to  my  interests,  but  also  to  ray  honour,  and  no 
less  destructive  to  the  true  prosperity  of  his  royal  family. 

“ The  king  himself  will  have  no  difficulty  in  judging,  whether  I or  the 
house  of  Bourbon  are  most  inclined  to  court  his  friendship.  Let  him 
know  that  I never  will  consent  to  the  plan  of  pacification  now  in 
agitation ; that  I had  rather  suffer  the  worst  extremities  than  accede 

• Boltza,  an  Imperial  agent  who  was  at  this  time  charged  with  endeavouring  to  ne- 
gotiate an  accommodation  with  Spain. 
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to  such  disadvantageous  proposals;  and  that,  even  if  I should  not  be  chapter  12. 
able  to  prevent  them,  I will  justify  my  honour  and  my  dignity,  by  1733 — 1739. 
publishing  a circumstantial  account  of  all  the  transactions,  together 
with  all  the  documents  which  I have  now  in  possession. 

If  all  these  representations  fail,  and  if  the  Walpoles  conti- 
nue their  unjustifiable  conduct,  means  must  be  taken  to  publish  and 
circulate  throughout  England  our  answer  to  the  proposal  of  good 
offices,  which  was  not  made  till  after  the  expiration  of  nine  months. 

You  will  concert  with  count  Uhlfeld*  the  best  method  to  effect  that 
purpose,  and  contrive  that  the  answer  shall  appear  to  have  been  first 
published  in  Holland  without  our  concurrence.  But  should  the  court 
of  London  proceed  so  far  as  to  make  such  propositions  of  peace  as  arc 
supposed  to  be  in  agitation,  you  will  not  delay  a moment  to  circulate 
throughout  England  a pro  memoria,  containing  a recapitulation  of  all 
negotiations  which  have  taken  place  since  17 18,  together  with  the 
authentic  documents,  detailing  my  just  complaints,  and  reclaiming  in 
the  most  solemn  manner  the  execution  of  the  guarantees  j'.’’ 

Failing  in  this  attempt  to  alarm  the  minister,  and  compel  him  to 
act  offensively  against  France,  the  Emperor  redoubled  his  cabals  with 
the  opposition,  and  endeavoured  to  remove  Sir  Robert  Walpole  by 
means  of  a meddling  emissary  whom  he  dispatched  to  England.  This 
agent  was  Strickland,  an  English  roman  catholic,  and  an  adherent  of 
the  Pretender,  by  whose  interest  he  had  been  promoted  to  the  abbey 
of  St.  Pierre  de  Prou  in  Normandy.  During  the  quarrel  between  the 
Emperor  and  George  the  First  in  1726,  he  maintained  a correspon- 
dence with  the  opposition,  and  through  their  interest  with  the  Emperor 
was  appointed  bishop  of  Namur.  He  was  afterwards  a spy  to  the 
English  minister,  and  by  order  of  George  the  Second  lord  Harrington 
strongly  solicited  the  court  of  Vienna  to  obtain  for  him  a cardinal’s 
hat,  that  he  might  reside  at  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  watching  the 
Pretender.  With  this  strong  recommendation  he  repaired  to  Vienna, 

• The  Imperial  minister  in  Holland. 

t A copy  of  this  letter  from  the  Emperor  to  Kinsky  is  preserved  in  the  Walpole 
papers. 
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Chapter  12.  and  improved  the  good  opinion  already  entertained  of  him  by  the  Em- 
peror  from  the  reforms  which  he  had  introduced  into  his  diocese. 

Having  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Empress,  he  gained  her  confi- 
dence by  his  plausible  manners,  and  was  admitted  to  a private  uudience 
of  the  Emperor.  He  conciliated  the  suspicious  character  of  Charles 
by  strictures  on  his  ministers,  and  by  presenting  plans  for  reforming 
the  government.  He  boasted  of  his  influence  in  England,  availed  him- 
self of  lord  Harrington’s  recommendation,  and  represented  himself  as 
able  either  to  force  Sir  Robert  Walpole  into  the  war,  or  to  obtain  his 
removal  by  means  of  the  king  and  queen,  and  of  the  party  attached 
to  the  house  of  Austria. 

The  Emperor,  fond  of  new  schemes,  embraced  this  proposal,  supplied 
the  bishop  of  Namur  with  credential  letters  to  the  king  and  queen,  and 
furnished  him  with  numerous  documents  justifying  the  measures  of  his 
own  cabinet,  and  criminating  the  conduct  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole. 
He  was  dispatched  to  England  without  the  knowledge  of  any  of  the 
ministers  except  Sinzendorf  and  Bartcnstcin,  under  pretence  of  thank- 
ing the  king  for  having  procured  the  Emperor’s  promise  to  nominate 
him  a cardinal.  On  his  arrival  in  London,  under  a feigned  name,  he 
had  a long  and  secret  conference  with  lord  Harrington,  was  graciously 
received  by  the  king  and  queen  ; and  reports  began  to  circulate  that  he 
had  been  successful  in  his  endeavours  to  obtain  the  dismission  of  the 
Walpoles. 

But  these  attempts  served  only  to  strengthen  the  influence  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  and  to  frustrate  the  schemes  of  the  Emperor.  At  the 
representations  of  the  minister  the  meddling  emissary  was  civilly  dis- 
missed ; and  the  queen,  in  a letter  to  the  Empress,  contradicted  the 
erroneous  reports  of  K insky  and  the  bishop  of  Namur,  and  declared 
that  England  could  not  enter  into  hostilities*.  The  Emperor,  at 
length  undeceived,  defeated  in  all  his  attempts,  and  disappointed  in  all 
his  hopes,  reluctantly  agreed  to  accept  the  good  offices,  and  admit  the 

Nov.  i?3+.  mediation  of  the  Maritime  Powers. 

\ 

• Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  ch.  xxxiv.  and  Correspondence,  vol.  iii.  p.  1M — 
208 — Mr.  Robinson's  Dispatches. 
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Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  Wulpole,  ch.  xliv.  and  Memoir*  of  Lord  Walpole,  cb.  xvii. 


1735. 


1735. 
Aprd  l. 


In  consequence  of  his  consent,  the  Maritime  Powers  proposed  an  chapter  12. 
armistice,  and  produced  a project  of  pacification,  which  had  been  secretly 
concerted  with  France.  The  principal  articles  were  the  abdication  Feb.  28, 

of  Stanislaus,  who  was,  however,  to  retain  the  title  of  king,  with  the 
disposal  of  his  estates  in  Poland  ; in  return  for  the  restitution  of  the 
conquered  states,  the  guaranty  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  by  France 
and  the  king  of  Sardinia,  and  the  immediate  possession  of  Parma  and 
Placentia,  with  the  reversion  of  Tuscany,  Leghorn  excepted,  which 
was  to  be  made  a republic,  the  Emperor  was  to  acknowledge  Don 
Carlos  king  of  the  two  Sicilies,  and  cede  to  the  king  of  Sardinia  the 
provinces  of  Tortona,  Novarra,  and  the  Vigcnevasco. 

To  this  project  the  Emperor  proposed  many  alterations  which  were 
inadmissible ; but  at  length  accepted  the  plan  as  a basis  for  an  accom- 
modation, on  condition  that  Leghorn  should  not  be  separated  from 
Tuscany,  and  that  the  allies  should  declare  their  approbation  in  two 
months.  He  was  induced  to  give  this  assent,  though  reluctantly,  from 
the  hopes  of  being  able  to  delay,  if  not  frustrate  the  project ; and  his 
hopes  were  encouraged  by  a series  of  events  which  seemed  to  announce 
the  approach  of  a general  war.  A great  coldness  had  taken  place 
between  England  and  France,  relative  to  the  pacification.  During  the 
negotiation,  Fleury  affected  to  demand  no  compensation  for  France ; 
but  when  the  plan  was  divulged,  it  excited  general  indignation  among 
the  French ; and  it  was  considered  as  highly  dishonourable  to  their 
monarch  to  desert  his  father-in-law,  in  support  of  whom  the  war  hud 
been  undertaken,  merely  to  obtain  the  transfer  of  some  dominions  in 
Italy  for  Don  Carlos  and  the  king  of  Sardinia.  The  Cardinal  therefore 
availed  himself  of  the  premature  disclosure  of  the  plan  in  the  speech 
made  by  George  the  Second  on  the  opening  of  the  new  parliament,  and 
after  much  complaint,  prevarication,  and  delay,  he  refused  to  fulfil  his 
promise  *. 

The  queen  of  Spain  was  equally  averse  to  a project  which  wrested 
from  her  family  Parma,  Placentia,  and  Tuscany,  at  the  moment  when 
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Chapter  12.  the  expulsion  of  the  Emperor  from  Italy  seemed  inevitable,  and  had 
1733 — 1739.  made  several  overtures  to  the  court  of  Vienna  to  renew  the  engage- 
' nients  for  the  marriage  of  an  Archduchess  with  the  Infant.  The  kin«i 

of  Sardinia  was  scarcely  less  alarmed  than  the  Emperor  with  the 
progress  of  the  combined  army  in  Lombardy;  he  was  aware  that  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  house  of  Austria  would  destroy  the  balance  of  Italy,  and 
leave  him  solely  in  the  power  of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  As  early  as 
June  1 734,  he  had  made  overtures  to  the  king  of  England,  in  which  he 
disclosed  his  secret  treaty  with  France,  inveighed  against  the  conduct 
and  plans  of  cardinal  Floury  and  the  court  of  Spain,  displayed  liis  own 
danger,  and  requested  the  king’s  mediation  to  negotiate  a separate 
peace  with  the  Emperor.  He  afterwards  even  exhorted  the  Emperor 
to  deliver  him  from  the  servitude  in  which  he  had  involved  himself  by 
his  union  with  the  house  of  Bourbon,  and  offered  to  join  his  troops 
with  the  Imperialists,  if  the  Maritime  Powers  would  enter  into  the  war, 
and  a sufficient  force  could  be  brought  into  Italy  to  secure  him  from 
the  resentment  of  France  and  Spain*. 

In  consequence  of  this  disunion  among  the  allies,  the  Emperor 
carried  on  secret  negotiations  with  the  respective  courts,  occasionally 
with  the  connivance  of  the  British  cabinet,  but  sometimes  without 
their  knowledge  ; and,  with  a view  to  alarm  the  Maritime  Powers,  his 
ministers  declared  in  different  courts  of  Europe,  that  their  master  had 
the  means  of  concluding  a separate  accommodation. 

The  affairs  of  the  north  wore  a favourable  aspect.  Stanislaus  be- 
sieged in  Dantzick  where  he  had  taken  refuge,  made  a desperate  defence 
for  several  months  against  the  combined  armies  and  the  Russian  fleet 
which  blockaded  the  harbour.  Perceiving  resistance  to  be  ineffectual; 
he  made  his  escape,  and  after  a series  of  the  most  romantic  adventures, 


• letter  from  the  king  of  Sardinia  to 
George  the  Second  in  the  Memoirs  of 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,  vol.  iii. — Communi- 
cations of  the  Chevalier  Ossorio  to  the 


king  and  ministers,  June  20;  1734,  and 
Letter  from  the  Emperor  to  count  Kinsky. 
Walpole  papers, 
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arrived  at  Mnricnwerder  in  Prussia*.  Dantzick  instantly  submitted.  Chapter  12. 
and  all  Poland  acknowledged  Augustus  the  Third,  lienee  the  king 
of  Poland  was  enabled  to  reinforce  his  Saxon  contingent  in  Germany; 
the  Czarina  dispatched  a corps  of  lb, 000  troops  to  the  Rhine,  and  was 
preparing  to  march  a still  greater  force;  the  king  of  Denmark  had 
recently  concluded  a subsidiary  treaty  with  England,  and  seemed  in- 
clined to  take  an  active  part  against  the  house  of  Bourbon. 

A violent  dispute  between  Spain  and  Portugal  seemed  to  announce 
an  immediate  rupture.  The  servants  of  Don  Cabral  de  Belmonte,  the 
Portuguese  minister  at  Madrid,  were  imprisoned  for  rescuing  a male- 
factor from  the  officers  of  justice.  The  embassador  having  complained 
of  this  insult  as  an  infraction  of  the  law  of  nations,  was  warmly  sup- 
ported by  the  court  of  Lisbon,  who  retaliated  by  sending  nineteen  do- 
mestics of  the  Spanish  embassador  to  prison.  As  neither  of  the  vio- 
lent and  punctilious  monarchs  would  give  the  satisfaction  reciprocally 
demanded,  the  two  ministers  retired  from  their  respective  embassies ; 
both  nations  prepared  for  hostilities,  the  king  of  Portugal  demanded 
assistance  from  England  and  from  the  Emperor  in  virtue  of  subsisting 
treaties,  and  exhorted  them  to  conclude  an  offensive  alliance,  fie 
publicly  said,  the  time  is  now  arrived  to  reduce  Philip  to  reason ; 

Spain  is  without  troops,  a small  number  of  Portuguese  will  overrun 
the  country;  and  Philip  will  be  compelled  to  recal  his  armies  from 
Italy  for  the  defence  of  his  own  kingdom.  By  this  diversion  the  force 
of  the  allies  will  be  weakened,  the  Imperial  troops  may  again  acquire 
the  ascendancy,  and  the  attempts  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  to  humi- 


• Extract  of  a letter,  on  the  escape  of 
Stanislaus,  to  M.  de  Burch,  dated  Berlin, 
July  10,  1734. 

“ Lcs  nouvelles  de  Prussc  disent,  que  le 
roy  Stanislaus  apris  etre  sorii  la  nuit  du 
28  ou  2y,  habillc  cn  miserable  Paisau  et 
s’etant  sauve  sur  unc  Nacelle  pur  1’inon- 
dution,  a ete  de  part  et  d’autre,  et  apr&s 
avoir  ntarchc  six  lieiies  it  pied,  il  est  ar- 
rive sur  un  miserable  chariot  de  Paisan 


le  3 de.  Juillii  a Mariemverder,  tout  ex- 
tenue  de  faim  et  de  soil',  une  chemise  uoir 
a Convert  sou  corps,  et  s’etant  fait  recon- 
noitre de  1'oflicier  Prussien,  il  a ete  ac- 
cutilli  d’une  m&niete  fort  touchante,  et 
on  a d’abord  Iburni  dont  il  avaut  besoin. 
Le  roy  Stanislaus  paroissoit  ires  ferine  dans 
sa  malheureusc  situation,  et  se  faisoit  ad- 
mirer par  sa  eonstnnee  melee  de  douceur 
et  d’art’abilite."  Walpole  papers. 
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1755 — 17  1.0. 


l'eb.  7, 
1735. 


.May  23. 


littte  the  house  of  Austria  lie  frustrated  *.  These  sentiments  were  too 
congenial  to  the  opinion  of  Charles  not  to  he  received  with  avidity; 
he  made  unbounded  promises  of  assistance,  and  privately  encouraged 
the  king  of  Portugal  to  agree  to  no  accommodation  with  Spain,  “ be- 
cause*’ he  said  “ the  liritish  ministry  dare  not  leave  Portugal  destitute 
of  help,  and  in  that  case  must,  however  unwillingly,  come  forward  to 
the  assistance  of  the  house  of  Austria  f.” 

England  seemed  to  awaken  from  her  pacific  lethargy;  and  Sir  Ro- 
bert Walpole  himself  was  foremost  in  recommending  and  enforcing  the 
necessity  of  the  most  active  exertions;  he  carried  two  motions  through 
the  house  of  commons  “ for  taking  30,000  seamen  and  *26,000  soldiers 
into  pay,  in  addition  to  12,000  men  in  Ireland,  and  (5,000  Danes,  ac- 
cording to  the  subsidiary  treaty  with  Denmark A squadron  of 
twenty-live  ships  of  the  line  was  preparing  to  sail  for  the  protection  of 
Portugal ; Mr.  Walpole  exerted  all  his  influence  at  the  Hague  to  rouse 
the  Dutch  to  similar  exertions ; the  States  General  recommended  an 
augmentation  of  troops,  and  the  British  ministers,  in  every  court  of 
Europe,  inveighed  against  the  |>erlidy  of  France. 

Impressed  with  new  hopes  of  drawing  the  Maritime  Powers  into  the 
war,  the  Emperor  delivered  a memorial  to  the  British  and  Dutch  mi- 
nisters at  Vienna,  written  in  a high  tone  of  confidence.  This  memo- 
rial recapitulated  and  justified  the  several  pieces  delivered  by  the  Em- 
peror since  the  publication  of  the  project  for  an  accommodation,  and 
expatiated  on  his  readiness  to  concur  in  the  armistice,  and  on  his  in- 
clination for  peace.  It  inferred,  from  the  delays  and  warlike  prepara- 
tions of  the  allies,  the  extent  and  danger  of  their  ambitious  designs, 
and  urged  the  necessity  of  preventing  or  opposing  them,  for  which  the 
situation  of  Portugal  seemed  to  present  a favourable  opportunity, 
lie  still,  however,  disclaimed  any  intention  to  recede  from  his  pacific  de- 
clarations, and  offered  to  conclude  an  armistice,  and  open  a negotiation 
for  a general  peace,  provided  it  could  be  settled  without  delay  or  pre- 


* Lord  Tyrawlev’s  Dispatches  to  the  d.  of  Newcastle,  April  1st,  1735. 
+ The  Lmperor  to  Wasner,  June  4,  1735.  Walpole  papers, 

I Journals.  Chandler's  Debates. 
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judice  to  his  affairs  or  pretensions.  The  plan  of  pacification  was  to 
he  adopted  as  the  basis  of  the  peace,  except  the  separation  of  Leghorn 
from  Tuscany.  The  conferences  were  to  be  held  at  the  Hague,  under 
the  mediation  of  the  Maritime  Powers ; and  the  discussions  confined 
to  those  matters  alone,  which  immediately  concerned  the  contracting 
parties.  An  armistice  was  to  be  concluded  for  two  months,  during 
which  all  the  dominions  of  the  neutral  princes  were  to  be  evacuated, 
and  no  military  contributions  to  be  levied  on  the  states  of  the  Empire. 
Charles  also  required  from  the  Maritime  Powers  a secret  declaration 
to  be  signed  at  the  same  time  as  the  preliminaries,  that  they  would 
indemnify  him  for  all  infraction  of  the  armistice,  and  should  the  nego- 
tiation prove  unsuccessful,  would  fulfil  the  guaranty  stipulated  by  the 
treaty  of  1731. 

The  Emperor  was  aware  that  these  terms  were  inadmissible ; because 
the  allies  would  never  consent  to  relinquish  their  conquests,  without 
being  secure  of  a general  peace ; but  from  the  recent  events,  and  the 
appearance  of  vigour  displayed  by  the  Maritime  Powers,  he  hoped  to 
draw  them  into  his  views,  and  looked  forward  to  the  renewal  of  a 
grand  alliance  against  the  house  of  Bourbon. 

Although  these  hopes  were  totally  dissipated,  yet  the  spirited  appeal 
of  the  Emperor  brought  his  affairs  to  a crisis.  The  leading  members 
of  the  United  States  resisted  all  the  attempts  of  Mr.  Walpole  to  rouse 
them  to  exertion,  and,  while  their  own  country  was  not  attacked,  finally 
declared,  that  not  only  the  loss  of  the  Emperor’s  dominions  in  Italy, 
but  even  the  invasion  of  his  hereditary  countries,  would  not  induce 
the  republic  to  enter  into  a war*.  In  consequence  of  this  resolution 
lord  Harrington,  who  accompanied  the  king  to  Hanover,  delivered  to 
count  Kinsky  a verbal  answer  to  the  Emperor's  memorial.  After  dis- 
playing the  ineffectual  attempts  to  induce  the  Dutch  to  arm,  he  said, 
“ his  majesty  thinks  himself  bound  in  honour,  justice,  and  affection,  to 
represent  the  true  state  of  the  case,  and  is  with  regret  compelled  to  un- 
deceive the  Etnperor  in  his  hopes  of  engaging  England  separately,  at 
least  for  the  present.  Our  engagements  in  the  treaty  of  Vienna 


Chapter  12. 
1733—1739. 


* Mr.  \Valpo!e*s  Dispatches. 
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Chapter  10.  being  reciprocal  with  those  of  the  Dutch,  are  considered  in  England 
1733—1739.  as  an  obligation  to  he  fulfilled  by  both.  The  apprehension  also  of 
driving  Holland  into  the  arms  of  France,  the  great  and  unequal 
burden  required  for  the  support  of  such  a war,  the  small  probability  of 
success,  and  above  all  the  danger  of  irretrievably  diverting  the  most 
valuable  branches  of  our  trade  into  other  channels,  render  it  a matter 
of  the  most  extreme  difficulty,  if  not  impossible,  to  extort  the  consent 
of  the  English  nation. 


“ Under  these  circumstances,  as  the  Emperor  cannot  prosecute  the 
•war  beyond  this  campaign  ; the  king  can  only  serve  him  by  negotiation ; 
-and  if  his  Imperial  majesty  can  extricate  himself  from  his  present 
difficulties  by  a separate  agreement  with  any  of  his  enemies,  as  his 
ministers  have  frequently  insinuated,  and  will  open  himself  in  con- 
fidence, the  king  will  reudilv  give  his  assistance,  and  thinks  he  can 
answer  for  the  concurrence  of  the  States Mr.  Robinson  was 
at  the  same  time  instructed  to  make  a similar  communication  to  the 
ministers  at  Vienna. 

The  surprise  and  indignation  of  the  Imperial  court,  was  still  greater 
at  this  communication  than  at  the  first  refusal  of  the  Maritime  Powers 
to  fulfil  their  engagements  in  the  beginning  of  1734.  Mr.  Robinson 
could  only  draw  from  them  sullen  and  violent  declarations  of  astonish- 
ment and  affliction,  on  seeing  their  master  abandoned  by  the  only 
power  on  whom  he  principally  relied  for  assistance.  They  disavowed  the 
assertions  of  the  Imperial  embassadors,  that  the  Emperor  had  the  means 
of  extricating  himself  from  Ins  distress,  and  protested  that,  deserted 
ns  he  was  bv  his  friends,  he  had  no  other  alternative  but  to  submit  to 
the  mercy  of  his  enemies.  He  must  give  up  the  Low  Countries,  and 
all  his  foreign  possessions,  and  concentrate  his  force  within  his  here- 
ditary dominions,  where  he  would  he  great  enough  for  himself,  though 
•not  useful  to  others.  Count  Sinzendorf  passionately  exclaimed, 
“ What  a severe  sentence  have  you  passed  on  the  Emperor;  no  male- 
factor was  ever  carried  with  so  hard  a doom  to  the  gibbet ; I would 


* Lord  Harrington  to  Mr.  Robinson,  Hanover,  June  1734.  Wnlpoie  papers. 
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burn  Amsterdam,  and  give  up  Flanders.  There  neither  » nor  can  be  Chapter  12. 
any  separate  negotiation  — 1739. 

In  the  midst  of  this  dreadful  state  of  suspense  the  armies  had  taken 
the  field.  In  Germany,  Eugene  had  reluctantly  resumed  the  command 
of  the  Imperial  forces.  At  the  commencement  of  the  year  he  had  de- 
clared to  the  Emperor  that  he  could  not  undertake  to  carry  6n  the 
war  without  the  assistance  of  the  Maritime  Powers.  “ To  find  my- 
self,” he  said,  “ in  the  same  condition  as  last  year  will  he  only  expos- 
ing myself  to  the  censure  of  the  world,  which  judges  by  appearances, 
as  if  I were  less  capable  in  my  old  age  to  support  the  reputation  of 
my  former  successes  "j‘.”  llut  his  scruples  were  overruled  by  his  at- 
tachment to  his  master,  and  with  a force  of  no  more  than  30,000  men 
he  kept  in  check  the  French  army  which  amounted  to  100,000. 

In  Italy,  the  Imperial  army  experienced  a series  of  disasters ; the  1735. 
conquest  of  Sicily  was  completed  by  the  captures  of  Messina  and  Sy- 
racuse, and  on  the  3d  of  July  Don  Carlos  was  crowned  king  of  the 
Two  Sicilies.  In  Lombardy,  count  Konigseg,  unable  to  resist  the 
French  and  Sardinian  army,  who  were  joined  by  a considerable  num- 
ber of  Spanish  troops  under  the  duke  de  Montemar,  retreated  beyond 
the  Adige,  into  the  passes  of  the  Tyrol  and  the  bishopric  of  Trent ; 

Mirandola  surrendered  to  the  Spanish  general,  and  Mantua,  the  only 
remnant  of  the  Imperial  possessions  in  Italy  was  menaced  with  a 
blockade. 

The  distress  of  the  Emperor,  at  the  disastrous  state  of  his  affairs 
and  the  desertion  of  his  allies,  was  aggravated  by  the  divisions  in  his 
court  between  the  Austrian  and  Spanish  ministers,  who  mutually  ac- 
cused each  other  as  the  cause  of  his  misfortunes.  In  consequence  of 
the  absence  of  prince  Eugene  and  count  Konigseg,  the  Spanish  party 
had  gained  great  ascendancy,  and  being  apprehensive  lest  the  loss  of 
the  Italian  dominions  might  occasion  the  abolition  of  their  places  and 
salaries,  they  strongly  recommended  the  Emperor  to  make  a separate 


* Mr.  Robinson’s  Dispatches  to  lord  Harrington,  July  7,  1735.  Grantham  paper  . 
t Mr.  Robinson’s  Dispatches, 
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Chapter  12.  accommodation  with  Spain,  by  giving  the  eldest  archduchess  to  Don 
17 33  1 73.0.  Carlos,  or  even  both  his  daughters  to  the  Spanish  princes. 

The  repeated  remonstrances  of  Maria  Theresa,  his  eldest  daugh- 
ter, who  had  now  attained  her  eighteenth  year,  and  was  passionately 
attached  to  the  duke  of  Lorainc,  to  whom  she  was  betrothed,  in- 
creased the  Emperor’s  embarrassment.  To  uso  the  words  of  the 
English  minister,  “ She  is  a princess  of  the  highest  spirit;  her  father’s 
losses  are  her  own.  Site  reasons  already  ; she  enters  into  affairs  ; she 
admires  his  virtues,  but  condemns  his  mismanagement ; and  is  of  a tem- 
per so  formed  for  rule  and  ambition  as  to  look  upon  him  as  little 
more  than  her  administrator.  Notwithstanding  this  lofty  humour  by 
day,  she  sighs  and  pines  all-  night  for  her  duke  of  Lorainc.  If  she 
sleeps  it  is  only  to  dream  of  him,  if  she  wakes  it  is  but  to  talk  of  him- 
to  the  lady  in  waiting ; so  that  there  is  no  more  probability  of-  her 
forgetting  the  very  individual  government,  and  the  very  individual  hus- 
band which  she  thinks  herself  born  to,  than  of  her  forgiving  the  authors- 
of  her  losing  cither 

• The  empress  also  incessantly  reechoed  the  remonstrances  of  her 
daughter,  and  the  complaints  of  the  German  ministers,  and  exhorted  the 
Emperor  to  follow  other  counsels,  and  adopt  other  measures.  Charles 
was  distracted  with  the  disastrous  state  of  his  affairs,  harassed  by  the 
remonstrances  of  his  family,  and  distrusting  all  his  ministers,  was  re-  * 

duccd  to  the  most  abject  state  of  despondency.  During  the  dead  of 
the  night,  and  while  alone  with  the  Empress,  he  gave  a loose  to  his 
affliction  ; his  life  was  endangered,  and  even  his  understanding  affected 
by  the  conllict  of  contending  passions  j\ 

Under  these  impressions  of  alarm  and  despondency,  Charles  adopted' 
the  desperate  resolution  which  he  had  before  deprecated,  of  effecting 
a separate  and  secret  accommodation  with  France.  While  he  had- 
entertained  the  smallest  hopes  of  assistance  from  the  Muritime  Powers, 
he  had,  by  means  of  the  Pretender,  the  Papal  Nuntioat  Brussels,  and 

* Mr.  Robinson  to  lord  Harrington,  July  5,  1735. 

I Ibid.  Also  intelligence  from  Vienna,  1735.  Walpole  papers. 
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even  of  the  Pope  himself,  made  illusory  overtures  to  cardinal  Fieury.  Chapter  12. 
But  fjndmgthat  he  should  be  compelled,  even  by  acceding  to  the  media-  ^33—1739. 
lion -of  the  Maritime  Powers,  to  yield  a considerable  portion  of  his 
Italian  dominions,  he  deemed  it  more  honourable  and  more  advanta- 
geous to  close -with  the  offers  of  France  without  their  intervention. 

A secret  negotiation  was  opened  through  the  means  of  count  Niewied  ; 
and  La  Beaume,  a confidential  agent  of  cardinal  Fieury,  was  dis- 
patched to  Vienna.  The  Emperor  hastened  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty  by  alarming  the  Cardinal  with  pretended  negotiations  with 
Spain  and  the  king  of  Sardinia,  and  while  he  amused  the  Maritime 
Powers,  who  were  attempting  to  divide  the  allies,  and  projecting 
schemes  of  accommodation,  the  preliminaries  with  France  were  sud- 
denly signed  at  Vienna  on  the  3d  of  October  *. 

By  these  preliminaries  the  Emperor  consented  to  the  immediate 
cession  of  the  Duchy  of  Bar  to  France,  and  the  reversion  of  Loraine 
when  the  duke  should  be  put  into  possession  of  Tuscany.  The  other 
articles  wrere  conformable  to  the  original  plan  of  pacification  presented 
by  the  Maritime  Powers,  except  in  regard  to  some  of  the  cessions 
offered  to  the  king  of  Sardinia.  The  signature  of  the  preliminaries  had 
been  preceded  by  a virtual  though  not  a formal  armistice  in  Germany, 
and  no  material  event  had  taken  place,  except  a skirmish  at  Claussen  * 
between  a corps  of  Imperialists,  under  count  SeCkendorf,  and  a de- 
tachment of  the  French  army  on  the  Moselle,  which  was  the  last  action 
of  the  war  in  Germany  f. 

In  Italy,  the  siege  of  Mantua  had  been  retarded  by  the  jealousy  of 
the  king  of  Sardinia,  and  the  intrigues  of  cardinal  Fieury,  both  of  whom 
were  averse  to  suffer  that  important  fortress  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
Spain 

In  consequence  of  these  sentiments,  the  king  of  Sardinia  discon- 
tinued his  offensive  operations,  though  he  did  not  accede  to  the  ar- 
mistice till  the  2Cd  of  February;  but  the  court  of  Spain  irritated  at 

• Mr.  Robinson’s  Dispatches,  1735. 

-(■  Seckendorf’s  Lcbenbeschrcibung. 

J Earl  Waldegravc’s  Dispatches  from  Paris,  1733. 
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Chapter  J2.  the  secession  of  France,  and  disappointed  in  their  hopes  of  obtaining 
J733— 1739.  Parma  and  Tuscany,  and  acquiring  Mantua,  refused  to  ratify  the 
suspension  of  arms;  and  the  duke  de  Montemar,  deserted  by  the 
French  and  Sardinians,  could  not  maintain  his  conquests  in  Lombardy; 
Konigseg  recrossed  the  Po,  drove  the  Spaniards  from  the  walls  of 
Mantua,  and  pursuing  his  success,  compelled  them  to  retreat  into. 
Tuscany.  At  length  Montemar,  threatened  by  tlie  Imperial  army,' 
and  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  consented  to  a pro- 
visional suspension  of  arms,  which  was  afterwards  ratitied  by  the  court 
of  Madrid. ' 

Thus  terminated  the  events  of  the  war ; but  it  was  long  before  the 
definitive  treaty  was  finally  arranged.  Delays  arose  from  the  avidity 
of  the  king  of  Sardinia  to  increase  his  dominions  on  the  side  of  the 
Milanese,  and  from  the  captious  and  irritable  temper  of  the  queen 
of  Spain,  who  w as  unwilling  to  relinquish  the  possession  of  Parma  and 
Tuscany.  France  also  was  eager  to  obtain  the  immediate  cession  of 
Lorainc  in  addition  to  Bar;  while  the  Emperor  retained  his  unwilling- 
ness to  admit  a prince  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  into  Italy,  and  to  cede 
the  districts  in  the  Milanese  required  by  the  king  of  Sardinia.  His 
ministers  were  no  less  intractable ; and  Vienna  exhibited  a motley 
scene  of  cabal,  intrigue,  impatience,  and  procrastination. 

Another  difficulty  arose  from  the  duke  of  Lorainc,  who  was  un- 
willing to  renounce  his  family  inheritance,  and  required  an  adequate 
compensation  if  Lorainc  was  ceded  to  France  before  the  death  of  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany. 

Mr.  Robinson,  in  one  of  his  dispatches,  gives  apathetic  and  interest- 
ing account  of  his  extreme  distress  and  agitation  on  this  occasion. 
“ In  an  audience  which  I demanded  of  him,  to  announce  the  marriage 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales  with  the  Princess  of  Saxe  Gotha,  he  interrupted 
me  in  the  midst  of  his  compliments  to  pour  out  his  joy  at  the  marriage, 

. and  his  respect  and  veneration  for  the  king,  which  he  first  expressed 
aloud;  but  lest  any  of  his  attendants  in  the  next  room  might  overbear, 
he  retreated  with  me  to  the  window  of  an  adjoining  apartment,  and 
said,  with  the  greatest  emotion,  “ Good  God,  where  arc  you  ; where 
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are  the  Maritime  Powers!  As  for  my  part,”  he  continued,  “ I rely  Chapter  12. 
upon  the  king  singly,  and  not  upon  treaties;  not  upon  formal  promises,  1733—1739. 


but  upon  what  his  majesty  has  told  me  over  and  over  by  word  of 
mouth.”  “ If  his  words  expressed  the  highest  agony  and  distress,  his  ges- 
tures and  actions  expressed  no  less : he  threw  himself  in  a reclining 
posture,  and  in  an  inconsolable  manner,  upon  the  arms  and  end  of  an 
adjoining  table  and  chair.”  “ Such  also,”  adds  Mr.  Robinson,  “ is 
the  extreme  agitation  of  his  mind,  that  his  health  is  affected  by  it;  lie 
owns  he  has  no  friend  to  look  up  to,  and  that  next  to  God  and  the 
Emperor,  all  his  fortune  depends  on  the  king  of  England 

These  complicated  disputes  would  have  still  further  prolonged  the 
final  arrangement  of  the  definitive  treaty,  had  not  the  pacific  spirit  of 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  and  cardinal  Fleury  interposed  ; and  had  not  the 
Emperor,  eager  to  join  Russia  in  a war  against  the  Turks,  with  the 
hopes  of  indemnifying  himself  on  the  side  of  Bosnia  for  the  loss  of 
Naples  and  Sicily,  found  it  necessary  to  secure  the  peace  of  Italy. 

Charles  therefore  prevailed  on  his  son-in-law  to  consent  to  the 
immediate  cession  of  Loraine,  inconsequence  of  receiving  from  France 
an  annual  pension  of  450, 000  livres,  until  he  obtained  possession  of 
Tuscany,  and  agreed  to  satisfy  the  king  of  Sardinia.  But  the  definitive 
treaty  was  not  signed  with  France  until  the  Sth  of  November  1738  ; 
the  king  of  Sardinia  acceded  on  the  3d  of  February  1730,  and  the 
kings  of  Spain  and  Naples  on  the  Cist  of  April. 

By  this  treaty  Stanislaus  renounced  the  crown  of  Poland,  retaining 
only  the  title,  and  obtained  the  duchies  of  Loraine  and  Bar,  which, 
after  his  death,  were  to  be  united  to  France.  Tuscany  was  to  be 
secured  to  the  duke  of  Loraine,  who  had  been  permitted  to  take 
possession  of  that  duchy  on  the  death  of  the  Great  Duke,  July  CO,  1737. 
Don  Carlos  was  acknowledged  king  of  Naples  and  Sicily;  the  king  of 
Sardinia  obtained  the  provinces  of  Novarra  and  Tortona,  the  lordships 
of  St.  Fidcle,  Torre  de  Forti,  Gravedo,  and  Campo  Maggiorc,  and 


* Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  clr.  xlvi. 
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tire  territory  of  the  L&nghes.  In  return  the  Emperor  acquired  Parma 
and  Placentia,  and  received  from  France  and  Sardinia  the  guaranty  of 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction  *. 


* The  contents  of  this  chapter  are 
principally  taken  from  the  Memoirs  of  Sir 
Robert  anti  I.ord  Walpole — The  Dispntches 
and  Papers  of  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Walpole, 
and  lord  Waldegrave — Various  letters 
and  Memorials  of  the  Emperor  and  the 
imperial  ministers,  and  particularly  from 


scverul  papers  containing  A Precis  of  the 
Conduct  of  England  from  the  Death  of 
Augustus  the  Second  to  the  Signature  of 
the  Preliminaries.  Also  Struvius — Rous- 
sel— Pfeffel — I Ieiss  — Schirach  — and  the 
other  biographers  of  Charles  the  Sixth, 
have  been  consulted. 
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CHAPTER  13. 


17^6,  1737. 

Marriage  of  the  Archduchess  Maria  Theresa  nith  Francis  dulcc  of  Loraine — Death  of  prince 
Eugene — Fatal  consequences  of  that  Event — State  of  the  Court  and  Cabinet — Ministers  of 
the  Conference — Rise,  Character,  and  Influence  of  Bartenstcin— Origin  of  the  Turkish 
War — Campaign  of  1737 — Disgrace  of  Seckcndorf,  the  Commander  in.  Chief — Causes 
xchich  contributed  to  the  ill  Success  of  the  Imperial  Anns. 


CHARLES  had  long  designed  his  eldest  daughter  for  Francis 
Stephen  duke  of  Loraine  and  Bar,  grandson  of  his  sister  Leonora, 
and  son  of  the  benevolent  Leopold,  duke  of  Loraine,  by  Elizabeth 
Charlotte,  daughter  of  Philip  duke  of  Orleans.  He  wa s born  in  1 708, 
and  was  educated  under  the  auspices  and  at  the  court  of  Charles  the 
Sixth.  Charles  had  protracted  the  declaration  of  the  match  to  lure 
the  queen  of  Spain  with  the  hopes  of  an  union  between  their  two 
families,  and  from  an  apprehension,  lest  France  should  avail  herself  of 
that  pretext  to  seize  the  duchy  of  Loraine.  But  no  longer  influenced 
by  these  motives,  the  nuptials  were  solemnized  at  Vienna  on  the  12th 
of  February  I73f5,  soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the  preliminaries. 
Charles,  however,  omitted  no  precaution  to  secure  the  succession  to 
his  dominions  in  the  male  line  of  his  family.  By  the  contract  ot 
marriage  Maria  Theresa  ratified  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  and  engaged' 
to  form  no  pretensions  to  the  inheritance  of  the  house  of  Austria 
should  her  father  have  male  issue;  and  the  Duke  solemnly  promised 
never  to  assert  personally  any  right  of  succession  to  the  Austrian 
dominions.  By  this  marriage  the  two  branches  of  the  antient  house  of 
Alsace,  which  are  said' to  have  derived  their  respective  origins  from 
duke  Eticho,  in  the  seventh  century,  and  to  have  formed  the  lines  of 
Hapsburgh  and  Loraine,  were  reunited  in  the  same  stock  #. 

The  joy  of  this  auspicious  event  was  soon  overcast  by  the  death  of 
prince  Eugene.  That  great  man  preserved  his  abilities  and  spirits, 
even  in  a very  advanced  age;  and  after  having. personally  braved  the 
most  imminent  perils  in  many  battles  and J sieges,  in  which  he  was  often 
* Dc  Luca  Ccucul.  Table,  No.  A — rfcfTcl,  vol.  ii.  p.  57  I. 
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( Impui'  u.  |j.,,  jjrji  mount  the  breach,  he  died  tranquilly  at  Vienna  in  the 
()j-  t|ie  g0th  of  April  1 736,  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age*. 

Every  honour  was  paid  to  the  memory  of  Eugene  which  the  gratitude 
of  the  sovereign  could  dictate.  The  body  was  embalmed,  and  the 
heart  sent  to  Turin  to  be  deposited  in  the  royal  tomb  with  the  ashes  of 
his  illustrious  ancestors.  The  corpse  lay  in  grand  state  for  three  days, 
with  the  coat  of  mail,  helmet,  and  gauntlets  hung  over  its  head,  and 
was  interred  in  the  metropolitan  church  of  St.  Stephen.  Charles  him- 
self, with  his  whole  court,  assisted  incognito  at  the  ceremony,  the  pall 
was  supported  by  sixteen  general  officers,  and  the  funeral  was  solem- 
nised with  the  same  honours  as  were  paid  to  the  remains  of  the  Impe- 
rial family  f. 

The  loss  of  Eugene  was  highly  unfortunate  at  this  period,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  approaching  war  with  Turkey,  but  in  consequence  of  an 
essential  change  which  had  taken  place  in  the  conduct  and  sentiments 
of  the  Emperor.  Prince  Eugene  was  the  only  person  who  would  venture, 
or  was  able  to  take  the  lead,  in  matters  of  state,  and  it  tvas  observed 
by  a person  capable  of  appreciating  his  talents  and  influence,  that 
during  the  two  last  years  of  his  life,  even  the  remainder  of  what  he  had 
been,  kept  things  in  some  order,  as  his  very  yes  or  no,  during  liis 
sounder  age,  had  kept  them  in  the  best 

In  addition  to  the  former  ministers  the  conference  had  been  in- 


creased by  the  admission  of  count  Harraeh,  who  had  filled  the  posts  of 
embassador  at  Madrid,  and  viceroy  of  Naples,  and  count  Konigseg, 
commander  in  chief  of  the  army  in  Italy,  who  was  vice-president  of  the 
council  of  war,  and  appointed  president  soon  after  the  death  of 
Eugene.  Put  the  Emperor  was  more  than  ever  distrustful  of  his 


• Mr.  Robinson  to  lord  Harrington. 

“ Vienna,  April  21,  1737. 

“ When  prince  Eugene’s  servants  went 
into  liis  chamber  this  morning  they  found 
him  extinguished  in  his  bed  like  a taper. 
He  dined  yesterday  as  usual,  and  played 
cards  at  night  with  his  ordinary  company, 
but  with  such  appearance  as  prognosti- 
cated to  nice  observers  the  crisis  of  bis 
life.  The  strongest  instances  of  his  best 
friends  and  sorvauts  could  nevei  prevail 


upon  him  to  take  the  least  remedy  to 
loosen  the  phlegm,  which  he  had  not  na- 
tural force  enough  to  throw  from  his  sto- 
mach, and  which,  to  judge  by  tiie  little 
pain  he  seemed  to  feel  in  the  day-time, 
must  have  suffocated  him  but  very  gently 
in  the  night.  In  a word,  my  lord,  his  life 
was  glorious,  and  his  death  easy." 

•f-  Life  of  priuce  Eugene,  p.  221. 

J Mr.  Robinson  to  Mr.  Walpole,  June 
27  > 1736'.  Walpole  papers. 
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principal  ministers,  anil  placed  his  whole  confidence  in  Bartenstcin,  Chapter  is. 


John  Christopher  Bartenstein  was  son  of  a professor  at  Strasburgh  *, 
and  came  to  Vienna  in  1714.  Being  an  agent  or  solicitor  in  one  of  the 
tribunals,  he  gained  the  good  will  of  count  Staremberg  by  the  successful 
management  of  a law-suit,  and  made  himself  so  useful  in  drawing  memo- 
rials, that  in  1730  he  was  introduced  into  the  chancery,  or  office  for 
foreign  affairs,  and  became  referendary,  or  secretary  to  the  conference. 
The  complicated  negotiations  at  the  period  of  his  introduction,  and  the 
absence  of  the  chancellor  count  Sinzendorf,  at  the  congress  of  Soissons, 
gave  him  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his  talents  and  knowledge  of 
foreign  affairs ; and  the  customary  mode  in  which  the  Emperor 
transacted  business  with  his  ministers,  by  writing,  brought  him  into 
notice  as  the  channel  of  communication. 

Charles,  though  haughty  and  reserved  with  his  principal  ministers, 
was  familiar  and  condescending  with  those  of  a lower  station,  who  had 
frequent  access  to  his  person,  and  Bartenstein  possessed  penetration, 
talents,  and  temper,  which  enabled  him  gradually  to  acquire  the  full 
confidence  and  favour  of  his  sovereign.  He  was  lavish  in  flattering  the 
personal  vanity  of  the  Emperor,  and  cherished  his  notions  of  romantic 
glory  and  preeminent  dignity.  He  possessed,  in  a high  degree,  all  the 
arts  of  cavil  and  chiclmncry ; and  the  quality  which  most  endeared 
him  to  the  Emperor  was  his  dexterity  in  starting  subtleties  and  dif- 
ficulties without  end.  lie  furnished  Charles  with  materials  to  refute 
and  perplex  his  own  ministers,  and  was  the  agent  of  a secret  cor- 
respondence which  his  master  maintained  with  his  foreign  embas- 
sadors. 

By  these  means  Bartenstein  rapidly  increased  his  influence,  and  at 
this  period  swayed  the  counsels  of  the  Emperor  f.  Though  only  in  a 
subordinate  situation,  he  received  communications  from  the  foreign 
courts,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  members  of  the  conference,  und 

• Mr.  Robinson  to  lord  Harrington,  foreign  ministers  applied  lo  him  the  French 
1731.  proverb,  “ qu’rl  faisoit  la  pluie  et  lo  beau 

t His  influence  was  so  great  that  the  terns." 


referendary  of  the  conference. 
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Chapter  13.  was  even  able  to  humble  or  disgrace  those  ministers  who  refused  to- 
17  16,  1737.  submit  to  his  controul.  He  contrived  to  remove  the  bishop  of 
' Lemberg  from  his  post  of  vice-chancellor  of  the  Empire,  for  saying 

in  a conference,  “ that  his  business  was  not  to  speak  but  to  write;” 
and  would  have  obtained  the  dismission  of  count  Konigseg  from  the 
council  of  war,  for  advising  the  Emperor  “ to  trust  his  military  affairs 
rather  to  his  generals  than  to  his  clerks,"  had  not  Konigseg  been  sup- 
ported by  prince  Eugene,  and  afterwards  humbled  himself  to  the  favourite. 
He  even  behaved  with  extreme  haughtiness  to  the  duke  of  Loraine; 
and,  when  his  highness  objected  to  the  cession  of  Loraine  without  an 
equivalent,  replied,  “ Monseigneur  point  de  cession  point  d'Archi- 
duckesse  He  was  of  a sanguine,  jealous,  and  implacable  temper, 
which  he  concealed  under  an  exterior  of  composure  and  politeness; 
and  as  he  rose  by  his  pen,  was  vain  of  his  writings,  and  fond  of  ar- 
gumentation and  invective.  He  possessed  uncommon  volubility  of 
tongue,  and  frequently  overwhelmed  with  a deluge  of  words  those  mi- 
nisters to  whom  he  was  unwilling  to  give  a specific  answer,  and  whom 
he  dismissed  without  allowing  them  the  smallest  respite  to  introduce 
their  business  f.  It  is  but  justice,  however,  to  the  character  of  liar- 
tenstein,  to  add,  that  he  was  incorruptible,  and  sincerely  and  enthusi- 
astically attached  to  the  glory  and  interests  of  the  house  of  Austria. 

Bartenstein  was  at  first  favourably  inclined  towards  the  Maritime 
Powers,  and  promoted  with  all  his  influence  the  treaty  of  1731 ; but, 


* Mr.  Robinson  to  lord  Harrington, 
Dec.  31,  1738. 

■f  .Mr.  Keith  gives  a singular  instance 
of  Bartenslcin's  behaviour  in  his  account 
of  his  first  interview. 

“ 1 told  your  grace  in  my  former  letter 
that  I was  going  to  llartensteiii’s.  I went 
accordingly ; and,  after  the  first  compli- 
ments were  over,  I began  lo  talk  about 
the  orders  I had  received,  in  relation  to 
the  project : but,  instead  of  auswering,  he 
entered  into  a dissertation  upon  treaties. 


negotiations,  preliminaries,  &c.  and  with- 
out stopping,  talked  on  for  near  an  hour, 
without  my  being  able  to  get  in  one  word, 
though  I endeavoured  several  times  to  in- 
terrupt him ; so  1 left  him  as  w ise  as  I 
went.  This  may  seem  very  odd ; but,  I do 
assure  your  grace,  it  is  literally  true;  and, 
from  that  behaviour  of  his,  1 begin  to  have 
a very  bad  opinion  of  the  success  of  my 
commission,  for  1 am  very  far  mistaken 
if  he  does  not  in  a great  measure  direct 
the  counsels  of  lliis  court. 

being 
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Lcing  disgusted  with  their  refusal  to  fulfil  their  engagements,  and  moved  Chapter  is. 
by  the  complaints  of  the  Emperor,  had  earnestly  supported  the  alliance  ^736.  1737. 
with  France  *. 

Count  Sinzendorf  was  at  this  time  little  more  than  a cypher,  and 
was  treated  by  the  Emperor  with  great  marks  of  contempt  and  aver-* 
sion.  Having  lost  a considerable  part  of  his  estates  by  the  death  of 
his  wife,  he  was  embarrassed  with  debts,  and  employed  in  a chimerical 
project  to  obtain  a cardinal’s  hat,  in  hopes  of  recovering  his  influence 
and  improving  his  fortune  f. 

Count  Starcmberg,  from  his  age,  natural  timidity  and  indifference, 
was  ill  calculated  and  disinclined  to  thwart  the  influence  of  the  re- 
ferendary. 

Count  Iiarrach,  who  owed  his  elevation  to  the  favour  of  Bartenstein, 
was  of  a supple  disposition,  and  readily  yielded  to  the  current ; and 
count  Konigseg,  who  was  raised  to  his  high  station  from  the  general 
wish  of  the  army,  rather  than  from  the  inclinations  of  the  Emperor, 
was  controulcd,  by  the  appointment  of  his  rival  count  Kevenlniller  to 
the  office  of  vice-president,  and  particularly  by  the  influence  of  Weber, 
a second  Bartenstein,  referendary  of  the  council  of  war.  This  man, 
even  under  Eugene,  had  attained  a considerable  influence  by  means  of 
the  countess  Bathiani,  to  whom  he  acted  as  an  agent  in  receiving 
gratifications  for  the  grants  of  commissions;  and,  on  the  death  of  the 
prince,  swayed  the  council,  from  his  knowledge  of  the  routine  of  office, 
and  from  the  support  of  Bartenstein.  lie  was  extremely  venal,  and 
ignorant  of  military  affairs;  but  his  presumption  was  fed  by  the  servile 
homage  which  he  received  even  from  the  first  nobility  J. 

Under  these  circumstances  great  confusion  pervaded  the  counsels 
of  the  Imperial  cabinet;  the  Emperor,  affecting  to  he  his  own  minister, 
treated  the  members  of  the  conference  with  reserve,  and  blamed  them 
separately  to  cuch  other;  they  became  timid  and  diffident,  their  zeal 

• This  account  of  Bartenstein  is  prin-  i Mr.  Robinson's  Dispatches, 

cipnlly  taken  from  Mr.  Robinson's  Dis-  t Mr.  Robinson  to  lord  Harrington, 

patches,  particularly  one  of  March  9, 1 73 1 , Dec.  31,  1738.  Grantham  papers, 

to  lord  Harrington,  and  August  15,  1735, 
to  Mr.  Walpole. 
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Chapter  n.  slackened  from  the  consciousness  of  not  giving  satisfaction ; and,  in  this 


involved  in  the  war  which  took  place  between  the  Russians  and  the 
Turks,  and  at  a time  when  the  army  was  diminished,  and  the  finances 
exhausted.  This  war  was  occasioned  by  the  avidity  of  Russia,  which 
was  excited  by  the  apparent  decline  of  the  Ottoman  power. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  century,  Peter  the  Great  had  at- 
tempted to  form  a settlement  on  the  sea  of  Azof,  and  to  open  a com- 
munication with  the  Euxine ; and  seemed  on  the  eve  of  realizing  his 
favourite  project  by  the  acquisition  of  Azof,  and  the  construction  of 
Taganroc.  Rut  his  plan  was  frustrated  by  the  unsuccessful  campaign 
of  1711,  against  the  Turks ; and,  at  the  peace  of  Pruth,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  cede  those  fortresses,  and  to  relinquish  the  commerce  of  the 
Euxine*  From  that  period  the  attention  of  Russia  was  diverted  from 
this  object  by  the  construction  of  St.  Pctersburgh,  the  establish- 
ments on  the  side  of  the  Baltic,  and  her  interference  in  the  affairs  of 
Europe. 

Anne,  on  her  accession,  was  anxious  to  revive  the  project  of  Peter 
the  Great,  but  was  prevented  by  the  war  relative  to  the  Polish  elec- 
tion. She  bad  no  sooner  established  Augustus  on  the  throne,  than  she 
seized  a pretext  from  the  incursions  of  the  Tartar  hordes,  to  turn  her 
arms  against  the  Turks,  then  engaged  in  hostilities  with  Persia,  with  a 
view  to  recover  the  possessions  ceded  by  Peter  the  Great,  and  even  to 
1736.  conquer  the  Crimea.  The  campaign,  which  opened  in.  March,  was 
highly  successful  on  the  side  of  the  Russians;  marshal  Munich,  at  the 
head  of  the  principal  army,  forced  the  lines  of  Precop,  penetrated  into 
the  Crimea,  as  far  as  Batcheserai,  the  residence  of  the  Khan,  and  over- 
ran the  whole  country;  a second  body  under  general  Lacy  took  Azof, 
after  a siege  of  twelve  days  ** 

The  Turks,  alarmed  at  these  successes,  made  overtures  of  peace, 
under  the  mediation  of  the  Emperor,  and  a congress  was  assembled  at 
Nimerova  in  Poland,  where  the  plenipotentiaries  assembled  in  June 
17^7.  But  the  Emperor,  instead  of  being  a mediator,  bceume  a party 


weak,  divided,  and  inefficient  state  of  the  cabinet,,  the  Emperor  was 


* Mimstem's  Memoirs,  p.  96 — 126. 
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in  the  quarrel.  The  Czarina  had  demanded  the  succour  of  20,000  Chapter  13. 
infantry  and  10,000  cavalry,  stipulated  by  the  treaty  of  1726,  with  1736,  1737. 
which  he  could  not  comply  while  embarrassed  with  the  European  war. 

But  he  had  no  sooner  signed  the  preliminaries  with  France,  than  he 
submitted  to  a council  of  his  principal  ministers  and  generals  the  ques- 
tion, whether  it  would  be  most  expedient  to  declare  war  against  the 
Turks,  or  only  to  dispatch  the  succours  stipulated  by  treaty  to  the 
assistance  of  Russia?  The  answer  was  in  favour  of  the  latter,  and  the 
council  represented  the  danger  of  involving  liimself  in  a new  war  be- 
fore the  definitive  peace  was  signed  with  France,  Spain,  and  Sardinia, 
and  before  the  army  and  finances  were  recovered 

But  the  Emperor  had  already  embraced  the  rash  resolution  to  enter 
immediately  into  the  war ; and  even  before  he  affected  to  consult  his 
ministers  and  generals,  had  given  to  the  Czarina  a promise  to  attack 
the  Turks  with  his  whole  force  in  the  ensuing  spring;  although  the 
exhausted  condition  of  his  finances,  and  the  reduced  state  of  his  army, 
might  have  afforded  him  a plausible  pretext  for  declining  to  engage  again 
in  hostilities,  lie  was  induced  to  adopt  this  resolution  as  well  from  gra- 
titude for  tlic  assistance  which  Russia  had  afforded  him  in-  the  late 
contest  with  France,  as  from  the  hopes  of  compensating  for  his  losses 
in  Italy  by  new  acquisitions  on  the  side  of  Turkey;  and  lie  was  en- 
couraged by  the  exhortation  of  his  confessor,  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
a catholic  prince  to  extirpate  the  enemies  of  the  church,  of  Christ  f. 

He  accordingly  drew  his  forces  towards  the  frontiers  of  Turkey, 
and  subsidized  8,000  Saxons  to  be  employed  in  the  same  quarter. 

The  duke  of  Lorainc  was  at  first  destined  for  the  command ; but,  de- 
clining so  arduous  a post,  it  was  coufcrred  on  general  Scckcndorf,  and 
the  duke  served  as  a volunteer. 

Seckendorf  at  this  period  enjoyed  a high  reputation  for  military 
skill,  and  had  been  designated  to  the  Emperor  by  prince  Eugene,  as 

• Scckcudorfs  Lebenbescbreibung. — Mcmoires  Sccrcttcs  dc  la  Guerre  de  Ilougrie, 
preface. 

\ Memoires  dc  Brandcbourg— and  SeckcndorFs  Lebenbescbreibung. 
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Chapter  13.  the  fittest  person  to  succeed  him  in  the  command  of  the  army,  if  'his 
i73f),  i7)7.  religion,  which  was  Lutheran,  was  not  an  insurmountable  obstacle. 


Jlc  was  also  warmly  recommended  by  the  prince  of  Saxe  Ililburglmu- 
sen,  who  was  in  high  favour  with  the  Emperor.  Hut  neither  the  dying 
•eulogium  of  Eugene,  nor  the  powerful  recommendation  of  prince 
Hilburghaussn,  nor  even  the  inclination  of  the  sovereign  himself, 
would  Imve  availed  against  the  opposition  of  Hartcnstein,  whom  he 
had  offended  by  refusing  to  disclose  a secret  note  which  lie  had  re- 
ceived from  the  Emperor,  concerning  the  succession  of  Juliers  and 
Berg,  during  his  mission  to  Berlin  ; nor  was  Hartcnstein  appeased  un- 
til Seckcndorf  had  made  the  disclosure.  The  favourite  being  con- 
ciliated, the  Emperor  summoned  the  general  into  his  presence  and 
offered  him  the  command.  Seckcndorf,  aware  of  the  number  and 
power  of  bis  enemies  declined  the  honour,  but  was  overcome  by  the 
kind  solicitations  of  the  Emperor,  who  embraced  him,  and  promised 
his  support  *. 

Being  dispatched  into  Hungary  to  inspect  the  military  force,  Sccken- 
dorf  found  the  army  and  fortifications  in  a deplorable  state.  He  drew 
a most  lamentable  picture  of  the  situation  and  miser)'  of  the  troops, 
and  made  the  most  bitter  complaints  against  the  negligence  and  pecu- 
lation of  the  generals  and  contractors,  both  to  the  Emperor  and  the 
council  of  war.  “ I cannot,”  he  declared,  “ consistently  with  my  duty 
to  God  and  the  Emperor,  conceal  the  miserable  condition  of  the  bar- 
racks and  hospitals.  The  troops,  crowded  together  without  sufficient 
bedding  to  cover  them,  are  a prey  to  innumerable  disorders;  and  are 
exposed  to  the  rain  and  other  inclemencies  of  the  weather,  from  the 
dilapidated  state  of  the  casernes,  the  roofs  of  which  are  in  perpetual 
danger  of  being  overthrown  by  the  wind. 

“ All  the  frontier  fortresses,”  he  added,  “ particularly  Gradiska, 
Biod,  Uatscha,  Szabatch,  and  even  Belgrade,  are  incapable  of  the 

Memoires  Secrettes  dc  la  Guerre  de  tiques,  par  M.  lc  Comte  de  Schmettau, 
llongrie,  pendant  lea  Campagnes  de  17 37,  avant  propos,  p.  xi. 

1738,  et  1739,  avec  des  reflexions  cri- 
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smallest  resistance,  as  well  from  the  dilapidated  state  of  the  fortifica- 
tions, as  from  a total  want  of  artillery,  ammunition,  and  other  requi- 
sites. The  naval  armament  also  is  in  a state  of  irreparable  disorder. 
The  evil  is  enhanced  by  absurd  impositions  and  prohibitions  of 
trade,  which  render  provisions  and  fuel  so  dear,  that  the  scanty  pay  of 
the  soldier  is  unequal  to  his  support.” 

He  had  even  the  courage  to  remonstrate  with  Bartenstein  : “ some 
companies,”  he  said,  “ of  my  regiment  in  Belgrade,  are  thrust  into 
holes,  where  a man  would  not  put  even  his  favourite  hounds,  and  I 
cannot  sec  the  situation  of  these  miserable  and  half  starved  wretches 
without  tears.”  With  a prophetical  spirit,  he  concluded,  “ these  me- 
lancholy circumstances  portend,  in  case  of  war,  the  loss  of  these  fine 
kingdoms  with  the  same  rapidity  as  the  states  of  Italy.  A remedy, 
however,  is  not  impossible;  but  no  time  must  be  lost,  and  a different 
system  pursued  ; for  it  is  impossible  that  the  council  of  war  at  Vienna 
can  issue  proper  decrees  and  resolutions  on  subjects  which  they  neither 
see  nor  understand.”  He  also  boldly  declared  to  the  Emperor  that 
many  of  his  generals  were  so  incapable  of  fulfilling  the  duties  of 
their  station,  as  to  endanger  the  loss  of  his  crown  and  sceptre ; and 
that  the  different  governors,  instead  of  inspecting  their  provinces,  were 
employed  in  hunting  and  diversions.  The  Emperor  was  pleased  with 
the  freedom  of  t!>ese  remonstrances,  and  promoted  the  improvements 
suggested  by  Scckcndorf;  and  although  his  representations  excited 
opposition  in  the  council  of  war,  as  well  as  among  the  generals  and 
governors  of  provinces,  and  many  obstacles  were  thrown  in  his  way, 
yet  as  the  Emperor  did  not  withhold  his  support,  Seckendorf  greatly 
improved  the  state  of  the  army ; the  casernes  and  hospitals  were  put 
into  a better  condition,  the  price  of  provisions  was  considerably  re- 
duced, the  troops  disciplined,  and  the  fortifications  repaired  under  the 
superintendance  of  general  Schmcltau. 

The  plan  of  operations  was  judiciously  formed  by  Scckcndorf.  lie. 
proposed  that  the  Russians,  after  taking  Bender,  should  direct  their 
inarch  along  the  Danube  towards  thePruth;  while  the  Imperialists 


Chapter  13. 
1736,  1737. 


• Seck<  ndorf s Lcbon.  vol.  ii. 
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17:30',  1737. 


should  commence  t licir  operations  with  the  siege  of  Widdin,  concentrate 
their  forces  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  advance  through  Turkish 
Wallachia,  cither  to  form  a junction  with  the  Russians,  or  to  inclose 
the  Turks  between  the  two  armies.  The  prince  ot  llilburgbausen  was 
also  to  be  dispatched  with  a large  body  of  forces  to  drive  the  Turks 
from  Bosnia,  and  advance  through  Servia  to  join  the  main  army  on  the 
Danube, 

Before  his  departure  from  Vienna,  Seckendorf,  aware  that  a party 
in  the  cabinet  wished  to  commence  hostilities  by  the  siege  of  Nissa,  a 
fortress  at  the  extremity  of  Servia,  obtained  from  the  Emperor  the 
most  positive  promise  that  no  change  should  be  made  in  the  plan  of 
operations.  He  was  nominated  field  marshal,  and  at  the  same  time 
received  assurances  from  the  council  of  war  and  the  treasury,  that  the 
army  amounted  to  126,000  men,  provided  with  every  requisite,  and 
that  a monthly  remittance  of  600,000  florins  should  be  made  for  the 
pay  of  the  troops.  But  on  his  arrival  on  the  frontiers  he  found  the 
troops  greatly  deficient  in  numbers,  composed  of  recruits,  many  of 
whom  from  infirmities  were  incapable  of  service,  and  destitute  of  pro- 
visions, horses,  carriages,  arms,  and  the  necessary  implements  of  war. 
He  was  also  disappointed  in  the  promised  remittances,  and  for  the 
month  of  May  received  only  100,000  florins.  These  deficiencies  were 
owing  partly  to  the  intrigues  of  bis  enemies,  partly  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  state,  and  principally  to  the  false  notion  prevailing  in  the  cabinet, 
that  the  Turks  were  too  much  occupied  with  the  Russians  to  bring  a 
formidable  army  into  the  field  on  the  side  of  Belgrade. 

By  the  most  arduous  exertions,  Seckcudorf  could  only  collect  a force 
of  26,000  infantry,  15,000  cavalry,  and  4,000  irregulars,  which  as- 
sembled in  the  vicinity  of  Belgrade  at  the  latter  end  of  July.  Two 
other  bodies  were  destined  to  cooperate  with  the  main  army,  one  in 
Bosnia,  under  prince  Ililburghausen,  and  the  other  in  Wallachia,  under 
marshal  Wallis,  but  the  whole  force  did  not  exceed  70,000  men*;  and 
the  greater  part  of  these  were  raw  troops  in  a stale  of  sickness,  misery, 
and  dejection,  as  the  veterans  had  mostly  fallen  a sacrifice  to  unhealthy 


• ScckendorPs  Lvbcn.  vol.  ii.  p.  77 — 81. 
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quartet  s,  and  bad  provisions,  'more  fatal  titan  the  sword  of  the  enemy.  Chapter  13. 
With  this  small  and  inefficient  force,  Seckentlorf  had  to  encounter  a I73~'- 
much  more  numerous  and  formidable  army  than  he  had  reason  to  ex- 
pect. It  abounded  with  veterans  inured  to  service  in  the  Persian 
wars,  and  had  been  brought  into  a state  of  discipline  and  subordination 
by  the  celebrated  renegado  count  Bonneval,  who  principally  directed 
the  operations  of  the  campaign  *. 

, In  consequence  of  various  obstacles,  the  campaign  was  not  opened 
till  the  latter  end  of  June,  when  Seckendorf  prepared  to  march,  and 
invest  Widdin.  In  the  midst  of  his  preparations  he  was  thunT 
derstruck  with  an  order  from  the  Emperor, /delivered  by  the  duke  of 
Loraine  himself,  commanding  him  to  quit  the  banks  of  the  Danube, 
and  to  march  ugainst  Nissa  This  injudicious:  change  frustrated  the 
j ..  . i<  . ' - * whole 


V * To  remedy  the  weakness  of  the  in- 
fantry, and  to  strike  terror  into  the  Turks, 
who  dread  the  effects  of  artillery,  general 
Schmettau  proposed  to  provide  each  bat- 
talion with  two  field-pieces  ; hut  this  ju- 
dicious advice  was  arrogantly  rejected,  on 
the  absurd  principle  that  the  infidels 
would  be  beaten,  as  hitherto,  without  ar- 
tillery. 

t The  assertion  thut  Seckendorf  was 
compelled  to  undertake  the  siege  of  Nissa 
instead  of  Widdin,  against  his  own  judge- 
ment, and  by  the  express  order  of  the  Em- 
peror, communicated  by  the  duke  of  Lor- 
raine, rests  on  the  positive  testimony  of 
count  Sclnncttan,  who  was  present  on  that 
occasion.  “ Cc  fut  alors  (C7  June)  el  dans 
une  conference  oit  le  due  avoit  fait  ap- 
pcller  tous  les  Gcneraux,  qu*  le  Prince 
leur  montra  un  ordre  re^u  et  signe  de  la 
propre  main  de  l'Empercur,  dont  la  sub- 
stance ctoit.  Nous  voulons  pour  des  rai- 
sons nous  couhues,  que  sans  la  moindre 
contradiction  notre  urmee  marche  droit 
2k  Nissa,  ct  non  ailleurs.  Cet  ordre  fut  un 
coup  de  foudre  pour  le  comte  Seckendorff, 


qui  avoit  fait  faire  toi;6  les  approvisionne- 
mens  pour  se  faire  voiturier  par  eau  i, 
Widdin.  Pour  consoler  le  comte  de 
Seckendorff  du  chagrin  que  les  nouveaux 
ordres  do  l'Empercur  devoieut  naturelle-' 
meat  lui  causer,  il  rc^ut  des  letties  tre» 
gracieuses.  Memoires  Secrets  de  la  Guerre 
de  Hongrie  pendant  les  Cumpagncs  de 
173 7,  1738,  and  1739-  p.  3,  4. 

The  German  author  of  the  life  of  Seck- 
endorf, however,  positively  contradicts 
Schmcttau  *,  and  declares,  that  the  siege 
of  Nissa  was  undertaken  by  Seckendorf 
on  his  own  authority,  because  the  inun- 
dation of  the  Danube  rendered  the  siege 
of  Widdin  impracUcnbleT'^He  grounds  his 
opinion  on  the  articles  of  accusation 
aguinst  Seckendorf,  and  his  answers,  be? 
cause  Seckendorf  does  not  justify  the  siege 
of  Nissa  by  any  orders  from  the  Emperor, 
Heal  the  same  lime  admits  that  Seekeu- 
dot'f  was  not  |>ermiUed  to  avail  himself,  in 
his  defence,  of  his  private  correspondence 
with  the  sovereign.  It  appears  also  front 
this  work,  that,  till  the  ‘23d  of  June,  all  his 
preparations  were  directed  to  the  siege  of 


• Seckendorf*  LeUcn.  vol.  ii.  p.  95. 
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Chapter  13. 
1736,  1737. 


whole  plan  of  operations ; the  troops,  instead  of  continuing  on  the 
banks  of  the  Danube,  on  which  their  magazines  had  been  formed, 
were  compelled  to  march  to  the  distance  of  fifty  leagues  from  that 
river,  across  a morassy  and  mountainous  country,  without  carriages  to 
convey  their  provisions,  and  without  the  means  of  supplying  their 
wants  in  so  inhospitable  a district. 

After  a inarch  of  twenty-eight  days,  in  an  intemperate  season,  dur- 
ing which  numbers  perished  from  fatigue  and  hunger,  the  army  arrived, 
in  an  exhausted  and  dispirited  state,  before  the  walls  of  Nissa  ; but  for- 
tunately meeting  with  no  resistance,  obtained  possession  of  the  place 
on  the  28th  of  July.  Kevenhullcr  was  instantly  dispatched  with  a 
strong  corps  to  invest  Widdin  on  the  South,  while  marshal  Wallis 
occupied  the  opposite  hank  of  the  Danube  ; but  Seckendorf  himself  re- 
mained in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nissa,  waiting  for  orders  from  Vienna ; 
and  in  tlie  mean  time  sent  different  detachments  to  reduce  the  petty 
fortresses,  and  seize  the  passes  of  the  surrounding  mountains. 

During  this  period  the  disunion  among  the  generals,  and  the  discon- 
tents of  the  army,  rose  to  the  highest  pitch ; Seckendorf  being  of  a 
rough,  overbearing,  and  parsimonious  temper,  was  ill  calculated  to  con- 
ciliate his  army,  and  baffle  the  cabals  to  which  he  was  exposed  as  a 
protestant  and  a stranger.  He  also  placed  his  principal  confidence  in 
two  generals,  who  were  both  foreigners,  the  prince  of  Saxe  Hilburg- 


Widdin ; that  on  that  day  he  received  a 
rescript  from  Vienna,  commanding  him  to 
enter  the  Turkish  territories,  and  declare 
vrur  without  delay.  On  the  24th  he  issued 
orders,  contrary  to  his  former  plan,  for  die 
campaign ; declaring,  that  as  in  conse- 
quence of  the  inundations,  Widdin  could 
not  be  besieged,  the  army  was  to  pene- 
trate into  Servia,  to  secure  Nissa,  and  the 
Other  fortresses  in  that  country,  und  to 
form  a junction  with  prince  Hilburghau- 
son.  From  that  time  all  his  efforts  were 
directed  towards  Nissa,  though  it  docs 


not  appear  that  the  great  inundation  of 
the  Danube  took  place  before  the  yth  of 
July. 

I am  therefore  inclined  to  prefer  the 
testimony  of  SchmettHu,  who,  in  his  jour- 
nal, has  given  a candid  and  circumstantial 
account  of  each  day’s  transactions  ; who 
freely  censures  Seckendorf  in  some  in- 
stances, but  does  not  blame  him  tor  being 
the  cause  of  relinquishing  the  siege  of 
Widdin,  of  which  general  Schnicttou- 
strongly  urged  tire  necessity. 

hausen, 
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hausen,  and  general  Schmettau.  The  prince  was  a brave,  but  young  and  f-l>apter  13, 
inexperienced  officer,  w ho  aspired  to  become  another  Eugene.  From 
his  talents  and  agreeable  manners,  he  was  in  high  favour  with  the  Em- 
peror, had  conciliated  the  good  will  of  Bartenstein,  and  had  exerted 
his  influence  with  b6th  in  favour  of  Seckendorf.  Although  he  had  re- 
cently abjured  the  protestant  religion  ; yet  his  former  tenets,  his  youth, 
and  the  favour  of  the  commander  in  chief,  rendered  him  an  object  of 
jealousy  to  the  other  officers ; and  count  Esterhasy,  bunnat  of  Croatia, 
would  neither  act  under  him  nor  with  him,  and  refused  to  render  him 
the  smallest  assistance  •.  General  Schmettau  was  distinguished  for 
his  steadiness  and  skill  in  the  department  of  the  artillery ; yet,  being  a 
foreigner  and  a protestant,  lie  was  likewise  involved  in  the  odium 
which  was  excited  against  the  commander  in  chief. 

From  the  unpopularity  of  this  triumvirate,  an  opposition  was  formed, 
which  was  headed  by  Philippi  and  Kcvenhuller,  the  two  next  in  com- 
mand, and  supported  by  the  duke  of  Loraine,  who,  though  only  a vo- 
lunteer, interfered  in  all  military  operations.  The  irksome  situation 
of  the  commander  in  chief  was  aggravated  by  the  clamours  of  the 
troops,  who,  being  shut  up  in  an  unwholesome  situation,  and  deprived 
of  their  customary  supplies  of  provisions,  attributed  their  misery  to 
his  incapacity  and  avarice,  and  accused  him  of  carrying  on  an  infamous 
commerce,  by  monopolizing  the  provisions  of  the  country.  • 

While  Seckendorf  was  thus  perplexed  with  the  cabals  of  his  officers, 
and  the  clamours  of  his  array;  unable  to  pursue  his  success  for  want  <}f 
provisions;  and  waiting  for  specific  orders  from  Vienna,  the  prince'  of 
Hilhurglutusen  was  compelled  to  raise  the  siege  of  Banjaluka,  and  Aug.  6. 
driven  back  towards  the  Save.  The  Emperor,  therefore,  alarmed-  for 
his  hereditary  countries,  ordered  Seckendorf  to  suspend  his  operations 
against  Widd in, and  march  through  Scrvia,  to  effect  a junction  with 
prince  Hilburghuuson  at  Zwomick  on  the  confines  of  Bosnia. 

In  pursuance  of  these  orders,  Seckendorf  wholly  relinquished  his 
plan  for  the  campaign,  and  after  dispatching  a strong  reinforcement 
to  Kcvenhuller,  with  an  armv  reduced  to  20,000  inen,  directed  his  * 
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Chapter  13.  march  through  the  heart  of  Scrvia.  He  made  himself  master  of 
1736,1737.  Uzitza,  after  a short  though  vigorous  siege;  but  on  approaching 
Oct.  2.  Zwornick,  was  prevented  bv  the  inundation  of  the  Drina  from  be- 

Oct.  4.  sieging  the  place.  Being  thus  frustrated  in  his  attempts  to  penetrate 

into  Bosnia,  he  retreated  rapidly  towards  the  Save,  and  encamped  at 
Oct.  16.  Szabatch,  on  the  southern  bank  of  that  river. 

During  these  operations  marshal  Wallis  had  advanced  to  Wadovil, 
on  the  bank  of  the  Danube,  opposite  Widdin,  to  prevent  the  Turks 
from  throwing  succours  into  the  town  on  that  side.  Kevenhullcr,  at 
the  same  time,  directed  his  march  along  the  Timoc,  and  passed  the 
defiles  without  opposition.  But  his  march  was  considerably  delayed 
bv  want  of  provisions,  and  other  obstacles ; and,  when  he  drew  near 
Widdin,  lie  found  the  town  in  a better  state  of  defence,  and  occupied 
by  a more  considerable  force  than  he  expected.  He  therefore  remained 
inactive  on  the  banks  of  the  Timoc,  till  the  retreat  of  Seckendorf 
compelled  him  to  abandon  his  views  on  Widdin,  and  direct  his 
efforts  to  cover  Transylvania ; as  the  Turks,  who  had  hitherto  appeared 
only  in  detachments,  had  assembled  a considerable  force  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Widdin.  After  a severe  action  near  the  conflux  of  the 
Timoc  and  Danube,  Kcvenhuller,  though  harassed  by  the  Turks, 
made  good  his  retreat  towards  Orsova ; his  troops  effected  the  passage 
of  the  Danube  near  Gladova;  and,  being  joined  by  the  corps  of  marshal 
Wallis,  retired  to  take  up  their  winter  quarters  in  the  bannat  of 
Tcmeswaer. 

• Thus  terminated  this  unfortunate  campaign  * on  the  side  of  the 
Imperialists  ; while  the  efforts  of  the  Russians,  though  more  successful, 
were  insufficient  to  balance  the  discomfiture  of  their  allies.  The  cam- 
paign was  principally  distinguished  by  the  capture  of  Ochakof,  which 
was  purchased  with  the  loss  of  11,000  regulars  and  5,000  cossacs. 
The  change  of  the  plan  of  operations  prevented  Munich  from  advanc- 

• The  account  of  this  campaign  is  Memoires  Secrets  de  la  Guerre  de  ITon- 
principally  taken  from  Versuch  finer  Le-  grie— Journal  de  1’Armec  Iniperialc  en 
^enbeschreibung  des  Fcldmar6chalh  Gra-  Hongrie,  in  the  Grantham  Papers. , 
fen  von  Scckcndorf,  vol.  ii.  and  Schmeitau’s 
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ing  on  the  Danube;  the  campaign  was  closed  in  the  beginning  of  Chapter  13. 
September  without  any  material  advantage,  and  the  Turks  were  left, 
unmolested,  to  continue  their  successful  operations  in  Servia  and 
Wallachia. 

The  failure  of  this  disastrous  campaign  being  wholly  attributed  to 
marshal  Seckendorf,  he  received  orders  of  reeal  on  the  14th  of  Octo- 
ber at  Szabatch,  and  the  command  of  the  army  was  given  to  general 
Philippi.  After  having  rejected  the  advice  of  several  of  his  friends, 
to  seek  his  safety  by  flight,  Seckendorf  pursued  his  journey  to  the  ca- 
pital, and  was  selected  as  a victim  to  quiet  the  clamours  of  the  people, 
and  to  gratify  the  vengeance  of  his  numerous  enemies.  Among  the 
most  powerful  of  these  were  the  jesuits,  who  hud  publicly  arraigned 
his  appointment,  and  in  their  sermons  declared  that  a heretic  general,  at 
the  head  of  a catholic  army,  would  draw  down  the  indignation  of  hea- 
ven, and  avert  the  benediction  of  providence  from  the  Imperial  arms. 

Repeated  complaints  were  likewise  transmitted  from  the  army,  and  he 
was  stigmatised  with  incapacity,  negligence,  and  treachery. 

In  consequence  of  these  clamours  and  prejudices,  he  was  arrested 
on  his  arrival  at  Vienna,  conlincd  to  his  house  under  a guard  of  four- 
teen men,  and  articles  of  impeachment  exhibited  against  him.  Those 
persons  in  whom  he  had  principally  confided  were  involved  in  his  dis- 
grace, particularly  generals  Schinettau  and  Diemar ; and  Doxat,  the 
commandant  of  Nissa,  was  beheaded  for  surrendering  that  town  to  the 
Turks,  though  unprovided  with  proper  means  of  defence. 

The  articles  exhibited  against  Seckendorf  were  a series  of  malicious 
imputations,  in  which  every  part  of  his  conduct  was  arraigned  ; and 
even  the  scarcity  of  provisions,  the  deficiency  of  the  troops,  the  changes 
in  the  plan  of  the  campaign,  and  the  consequences  of  contradictory 
orders,  were  imputed  to  him.  • But  he  defended  himself  with  great  spi- 
rit and  ability,  and  refuted  the  principal  charges,  though,  from  deli- 
cacy to  the  Emperor,  he  was  not  permitted  to  reveal  the  secret  orders, 
which  he  had  received,  in  his  own  justification  #. 

* Seckendorf*  Lebcn.  vol.  ii.  p.  171 — 280 — Barre  Hut.  d'AlIemagne,  B.  x.  p.  904. 
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Chapter  13.  Although  the  Emperor  was  favourably  inclined  towards  Seckcndorf; 

1736',  1737.  yet  the  clamours  of  the  people,  the  exhortations  of  the  jesuits,  and  the 
cabals  of  his  enemies,  prevented  his  release.  In  consequence  of  a 
tumult  which  took  place  in  the  ensuing  summer,  on  a gleam  of  success 
to  the  Imperial  arms,  the  populace  threatened  his  life,  and  he  was 
transferred  to  the  castle  of  Glalz,  and  lingered  in  conlinement  during 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  Sixth  *. 

On  reviewing  the  incidents  of  this  unfortunate  campaign,  little 
blame  seems  to  attach  to  Seckendorf ; but  the  discomfiture  of  the  Im- 
perialists was  owing  to  the  deficiency  and  unprovided  state  of  the 
army,  to  divisions  among  the  generals,  and  above  all,  to  the  con- 
tradictory orders  which  emanated  from  the  council  of  war,  and  the 
private  cabinet  of  ilie  Emperor. 

Charles,  from  his  natural  presumption,  entertained  a high  opinion 
of  his  own  abilities,  and  imagined  that  his  campaigns  in  Spain,  and 
his  desultory  conversations  with  prince  Eugene,  had  qualified  him  to 
direct  the  operations  of  the  field.  lie  was  flattered  in  this  opinion 
by  Bartcustcin  and  Webber ; and  he  even  consulted  one  of  his  inferior 
servants,  who  had  been  formerly  a common  halberdier  and  door- 
keeper. With  these  agents  the  Emperor  digested  his  military  plans, 
which  were  issued  by  Webber  as  resolutions  of  the  council  of  war. 
Hence  arose  those  endless  orders  and  counter-orders,  which  perplexed 
the  commander  in  chief,  and  contributed  more  than  uny  other  cause, 
to  the  disgrace  of  the  Imperial  arms  f. 


* Seckcndorf s Lebenheschreibung. 

+ “The  most  secret  orders /’observes  Mr. 
Robinson,  “ for  military  dispositions,  had 
for  some  years  past  been  issued  out  of  tire 
Imperial  cabinet  through  the  hands  of 
Dartcnstcin,  Webber,  and,  as  is  said,  of  one 
Carl  Dier,  formerly  a common  halberdier 
and  door-keeper,  and  now  a kind  of  pri- 
vate purse-keeper  to  the  Emperor.  And 
even  what  could  not,  for  form's  sake, escape 
passing  through  the  channel  of  the  president, 
used,  after  having  been  intimated  verbally 
3 . 


by  hint  to  Webber,  to  be  executed  and  dis- 
patched by  the  latter,  without  ever  bring- 
ing the  minutes  to  the  former;  the  custom, 
being  for  the  referendary  to  write  at  the 
bottom  of  every  dispatch,  ‘ Commission,’  or 
‘ Instruction,  par  ordre  du  president  ct  da 
rice-president,’  instead  of  their  signing  ac- 
tually, either  of  them,  their  names.  Count 
Konigseg,  who,  though  president  at  war, 
could  not  hinder,  or  was  indolent  enough 
not  to  oppose  in  that  quality  these  uuder- 
lmnd  practices,  would  however,  as  mini- 
ster 
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ster  of  the  conference,  be  often  blaming 
most  of  the  measures  so  taken,  in  a man- 
ner to  exculpate  himself  of  consequences, 
which  has  given  room  to  believe  that  the 
very  command  of  the  army  was  given  him 
only  to  ruin  him.  His  friends  told  hint  us 
much  when  he  accepted  it." 

Mr.  Robinson  to  lord  Harrington, 
Vienna,  Dec.  31,  N.  S.  1738. 

The  king  of  Prussia  has  given  a similar 
account  of  this  private  cabinet,  and  of  the 
cabals  of  the  ministers  and  the  court,  and 
the  jealousy  of  the  generals ; and  concludes 


with  these  just  observations:  “ 11  cmanoit  Chapter  13. 
du  eonseil  Imperial  chaquc  jour  de  nou-  1 736,  1737. 
veaux  projets  d‘op6rations : les  cabals  dcs  1 

grands  qui  se  contrecarroient  et  la  jalousie 
des  generaux  firent  manquer  Unites  les 
entreprises.  Les  ordres  que  les  generaux 
recevoient  de  la  eour,  se  contre  disoient 
les  uns  les  autres,  ou  bien  obligeoicnt  ees 
g£n£raux  it  des  operations  impraticubles. 

Ce  desordre  domestique  devin  t plus  funeste 
aux  armes  nutrichiennes  que  la  puissance 
des  iutidelles."  Hist,  de  Moutems,  eh.  i. 
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CHAPTKR  14. 


1733. 

Second  Campaign  against  the  Turks — Duke  of  Loraine  Generalissimo — Favourable  events  at 
the  opening  of  the  Campaign — Reverse  of  the  Fortune  of  the  Imperial  Anns — Recal  of 
the  duke  of  Loraine — Disgrace  of  Kunigseg— Consternation  at' Vienna — Unpopularity  of 
the  duke  of  Loraine— Cubals  of  the  Bavarian  Party — Agitation  of  the  Emperor. 

Chapter  14,  T N consequence  of  the  clamours  against  Scckendorf  and  the  protes- 
ts. X taut  generals,  and  the  popular  outcry,  as  if  the  assistance  of  hca- 
ven  had  been  averted  by  the  employment  of  heretics,  not  only  the  fa- 
vourites of  the  Emperor,  but  even  the  Empress  was  accused  of  con- 
curring in  a design  to  render  the  court  of  Vienna  dependent  on  the 
protestant  powers  of  Europe,  Bartcnstein  diverted  the  storm  from 
himself  by  sacrificing  Seckendorf,  whose  appointment  he  had  promoted, 
and  by  advising  his  son-in-law  Knore,  a favourite  servant  of  the  Em- 
press, who  was  implicated  in  this  accusation,  to  abjure  his  religion. 
The  Emperor  yielded  to  the  general  clamour,  and  endeavoured  to  pa- 
cify the  people,  by  changing  his  former  plan,  entering  into  catholic 
alliances,  and  appointing  catholic  generals. 

lie  accordingly  nominated  the  duke  of  Loraine  generalissimo  of  the 
forces,  and  under  him  marshal  Konigseg;  but,  with  that  narrow  jea- 
lousy which  characterised  all  the  proceedings  of  the  Imperial  cabinet, 
neither  was  intrusted  with  full  powers ; the  duke  was  to  do  nothing 
without  the  advice  of  a majority  of  a council  of  war,  and,  if  the  voices 
were  equal,  lie  was  to  incline  to  the  opinion  of  count  Konigseg*. 

The  character  and  talents  of  count  Konigseg  were  ill  calculated  to 
supply  the  want  of  experience,  steadiness,  and  military  skill,  in  the  duke 
of  Loraine.  He  was  a man  of  the  most  amiable  manners,  winning 

• Mr.  Robiuson  to  Lord  Harrington,  Dec.  31,  1738. 
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Address,  and  of  an  excellent  capacity,  both  for  the  cabinet  and  the  Chapter  1*. 
field,  but  greatly  deficient  in  activity ; and  though  he  affected  a stoical  J738- 
indifference,  was  apt  on  the  least  reverse,  to  sink  into  despondency. 

One  of  his  admirers  justly  observed,  “ that  he  wanted  only  an  addi- 
tional grain  of  salt  in  his  composition  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  men 
of  his  age.”  The  want  of  this  pungency  counteracted  the  effect  of  all 
his  other  qualities;  and  the  Emperor,  who  entertained  a personal  dis- 
like of  him,  seemed  to  derive  satisfaction  in  stigmatizing  his  indolence, 

■which  was  increased  in  the  middle  of  the  campaign  by  an  attack  of 
the  gout  •. 

The  Turks  opened  the  campaign  long  before  the  Imperialists : in  the 
beginning  of  March  the  basha  of  Widdin  took  the  field  at  the  head  of 
20,000  men,  and  directed  his  operations  to  the  siege  of  Orsova,  a for- 
tress of  great  importance,  on  an  island  of  the  Danube.  By  the  sur- 
render of  Usitza  the  Turks  had  secured  the  possession  of  great  part 
of  Servia,  and  by  the  capture  of  Old  Orsova  were  able  to  approach 
the  southern  bank  of  the  Danube,  from  whence  they  opened  their 
batteries  against  the  fortress.  But  finding  their  efforts  ineffectual,  a 
body  of  2,000  men  took  Mead ia  in  the  Bannat  of  Temeswar,  which  Mart*, 
commanded  the  passes  on  the  north  of  the  Danube,  and  thus  formed 
attacks  on  both  banks  against  Orsova.  from  the  strength  and  nature 
of  the  works,  however,  and  the  spirit  of  the  garrison,  the  besiegers 
made  little  progress,  and  the  place  continued  to  hold  out,  though  the 
Imperialists  did  not  commence  hostilities  before  the  middle  of  June. 

The  plan  of  the  campaign  was  formed  by  the  Emperor  and  his 
junto,  and  as  they  attributed  the  ill  success  of  the  preceding  year  to 
the  dispersion  of  the  forces,  the  army  was  ordered  to  act  in  one  body, 
and  the  generals  were  forbidden  to  undertake  any  separate  operation. 

The  principal  objects  were  to  relieve  Orsova  and  besiege  Widdin,  and 
sanguine  hopes  were  entertained  that  the  son-in-law  of  the  Emperor, 
and  so  distinguished  a general  as  count  Konigscg  at  the  head  of  an 

• Mr.  Robintou  to  lord  Harrington,  Dec.  1739,  and  to  lord  Carteret,  September 
S,  174?. 
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-Chapter  14.  armv,  said  to  be  more  efficient  than  any  hitherto  sent  against  the  Turk  By 
i . would  drive  the  infidels  from  the  provinces  on  the  Danube. 

The  first  incidents  of  the  campaign  serined  to  give  a foundation  to- 
these  hopes ; the  two  bodies  of  the  army  which  were  assembled  at 
Temeswaer,  under  count  Neuperg;  and  at  Belgrade  under  marshal 
Wallis,  united  at  Lagus,  and  being  there  headed  by  the  duke  of  Lorainc, 
directed  their  march  towards  Meadia.  They  easily  passed  the  dofiles 
of  Slatina  and  Tcrraaowa,  and  on  the  sd  of  July  encamped  between 
Donaschy  and  C’ornia.  The  following  morning  the  Imperialists  wore 
attacked  with  great  fury  by  the  Turks,  who,  having  seized  a height, 
■which  commanded  the  left  wing,  penetrated  almost  to  die  centre  of  the 
camp,  and  even  to  the  tent  of  the  duke.  They  were,  however,  re- 
pulsed, and  being  seized  with  a panic,  not  only  abandoned  their  camp 
at  Meadia,  but  even  relinquished  their  attacks  aguinst  Orsova,  and 
rcerossed  the  Danube  *. 

This  gleam  of  success  was  hailed  at  Vienna  as  the  harhingor  of  cer- 
tain victory;  the  duke  of  Loraine  was  exiollcd  as  anotlier  Eugene f ; 
the  populace,  irritated  by  the  recollection  of  former  defeats,  tumultu- 
ously  rose,  and  threatened  the  life  of  Seckendorf ; while  the  catholic 
priests  triumphantly  announced  that  the  favour  of  heaven  had  returned 
to  the  Imperial  arms,  which  were  no  longer  directed  by  a heretic  com- 
mander. ••• 

This  transient  advantage,  however,  was  soon  overbalanced  ; the  Impe- 
rial troops,  after  recovering  Meadia,  had  scarcely  reached  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Orsova,  before  they  were  surprised  by  the  Grand  Vizier,  and 
driven  back  with  as  much  rapidity  as  they  had  advanced.  While  passing 
the  delile  of  Meadia  tliey  were  attacked  by  a considerable  body  of  Turks; 
but  the  enemy  being  repulsed  by  the  bravery  and  skill  of  prince  Charles 
of  Lorainc  with  the  loss  of  ,*),ooo  men,  the  Imperial  army,  secured 


* Sehmctum. 

1 “ The  important  and  singular  success 
of  our  Great  Duke,"  writes  Mr.  Kobiiison 
.to  lord  Harrington,  July  16',  I73S,  “gives 
a high  opinion  of  him  in  the  minds  of  the 
people;  and  a letter  dated  from  the  field 
.‘3 


of  battle,  says,  11  is  royal  highness,  perceiv- 
ing that  the  enemy  had  pierced  the  line", 
exposed  himself  greatly,  and  gave  his  or- 
ders with  a coolness  and  w jsdoin  which 
would  have  done  honour  to  an  old  sol- 
dier." 


their 
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their  rdrcat,  and  reached  Lagiis  bn  the  24th  of  July.  The  Grand  Chapter  ui 
Vizier  resumed  the  siege  of  Orsova,  into  which  Konigscg  had  thrown 


some  reinforcements  and  provisions,  and  the  misfortunes  of  the  Im- 
perial army  were  aggravated  by  sickness,  and  even  by  the  plague, 
which  spread  through  the  whole  Bannat  of  Temeswaer,  and  threatened 
further  ravages. 

v-  In  this  moment  of  distress  the  Duke  returned  to  Vienna,  either  from 
chagrin  or  ill  health,  and  the  command  of  the  army  devolved  on 
marshal  Konigseg.  He  continued  the  retreat,  passed  the  Danube  at 
Viplanka  on  the  18th  of  August,  and  hearing  of  the  capture  of  Orsova, 
which  had  surrendered  to  the  Grand  Vizier,  retreated  within  the  lines  at 
Belgrade.  This  precipitate  retreat  disheartened  the  troops ; a general 
panic  pervaded  the  army;  and  even  the  distant  appearance  of  a Turk 
seems  to  have  spread  dismay  through  the  ranks.  Equal  consternation 
prevailed  at  Vienna,  and  the  duke  of  Loraine,  having  recovered  from 
his  illness,  was  sent  to  Belgrade  to  treat  with  the  Grand  Vizier,  who 
had  made  overtures  for  peace.  He  reached  that  place  on  the  l ith  of 
September  ; but  as  the  Turks  pursued  their  advantage,  took  Semcndria 
and  Viplanka,  and  seized  the  heights  which  commanded  the  lines,  the 
Imperial  infantry  retired  within  the  walls  of  Belgrade,  the  cavalry 
passed  the  Save,  and  the  duke  himself  proceeded  as  far  as  Esscc,  at 
which  place  he  received  orders  of  recal  from  the  court  of  Viennu,  who 
were  alarmed  for  his  personal  safety. 

The  troops,  confined  within  the  lines  and  walls  of  Belgrade,  were 
seized  with  a contagious  distemper,  and  the  whole  city  was  affected 
with  the  intolerable  stench  arising  from  the  closeness  of  their  quarters. 
These  accumulated  disasters  were  principally  imputed  to  count 
Konigseg ; he  was  recalled  in  disgrace,  and  Kevcnhullcr  appointed  to 
the  command  with  the  hopes  of  retrieving  the  misfortunes  of  the 
Campaign.  The  Turks  having  retired  from  the  heights  round  Belgrade, 
the  new  general  put  his  army  in  motion  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
Danube,  but  could  only  drive  the  enemy  from  Viplanka,  and  on  the 
8th  of  November  retired  into  winter  quarters  *.  . . . * 

• The  nccount  of  this  campaign  is  drawn  from  Schmettau's  Memoires  Secrets  de  la 
Guerre  de  Ilongrie — Uarrc  Histoire  d’Allemagne — Ilisioirc  de  Charles  VI. 
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Chapter  14.  On  their  side  the  Russians  made  no  effectual  progress.  General 
1738.  Lacy  stormed  Perekop,  over-ran  the  Crimea,  and  defeated  a corps  of 
20,000  Tartars ; but  being  unable  to  take  Caffa,  was  compelled  by 
the  approach  of  winter  to  retire  into  the  Ukraine.  Munich  passed 
the  Dnieper  and  the  Bog,  and  defeated  the  enemy  iu  three  encounters; 
but  being  stopped  by  an  army  of  60,000  Turks,  strongly  intrenched  on 
the  banks  of  the  Dniester,  and  disappointed,  in  all  his  attempts  to 
besiege  Bender,  he  marched  buck  to  the  Ukraine 

The  disastrous  events  of  this  campaign  excited  no  less  intrigues  and 
clamour  at  Vienna,  than  the  misfortunes  of  the  preceding  year. 
Count  Konigseg  was  deprived  of  his  command,  removed  from  the- 
presidency  of  the  council  of  war,  and  appointed  grand  master  to  the 
Empress.  The  duke  of  Loraine  was  involved  in  his  disgrace  ; he  had 
irritated  the  Emperor  by  intercepting  an  order  for  the  recal  of 
Konigseg  on  his  first  return  to  Vienna,  by  the  spirit  with  which  he 
had  defended  his  conduct,  and  by  imputing  the  disasters  of  the 
campaign  to  the  weakness  of  the  army,  and  to  the  want  of  carriages  and 
of  the  necessary  implements  of  war.  He  had  irretrievably  offended 
Bartenstein  by  his  continual  reproaches  on  the  cession  of  Loraine, 
and  being  a foreigner,  was  exposed  to  the  ill-will  and  jealousy  of  the 
nobles,  and  to  the  prejudices  of  the  people.  His  most  trifling  defects 
were  exaggerated  into  vices ; he  was  charged  with  sacrificing  the  duties 
of  his  station  to  hunting  and  trifling  diversions,  and  accused  of  return- 
ing to  Vienna  to  avoid  the  dangers  of  .the  field. 

In  consequence  of  this  unpopularity,  and  the  displeasure  of  the 
Emperor,  he  was  sent,  with  his  consort,  into  a kind  of  exile,  under 
the  pretence  of  taking  possession  of  his  new  dominions  in  Tuscany.’ 
During  his  absence  the  discontents  of  the  people  arose  to  the  most 
alarming  height,  and  reports  were  publicly  circulated  that  the  Emperor 
would  give  his  second  daughter  to  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  and  change 
the  order  of  succession  in  his  favour. 

The  court  of  Munich  favoured  these  prejudices,  and  endeavoured  to 
acquire  popularity  among  the  Austrians  by  representing  themselves  as 

• Manstein's  Memoirs  of  Russia,  p.  1£)2 — 210. 
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catholics,  good  Christians,  and  good  neighbours.  t(  We  have  all  our 
forces,”  they  said,  “ at  the  Emperor's  service,  and,  in  fact,  we  are 
bound  by  duty  as  well  as  inclination ; for,  in  consequence  of  the  many 
intermarriages  between  the  houses  of  Austria  and  Bavaria,  it  is  not 
easy  to  judge  which  is  most  Austrian  or  most  Bavarian,  both  are  so 
like  one.”  The  Bavarian  troops  also  in  the  service  of  the  Emperor, 
were  greeted  by  the  people  on  their  passage  through  Vienna,  with  the 
warmest  acclamations : “ Go,”  they  exclaimed,  “ and  on  your  retum, 
tell  your  master  that  he  shall  be  ours.” 

In  the  Imperial  army  the  officers  were  highly  dissatisfied,  and  did 
not  affect  to  conceal  their  sentiments  ; but  declared  openly,  “ What  are 
we  about ! what  have  we  to  expect  from  a government  more  tyrannical 
in  its  consequences  than  that  of  the  Turks?  The  Emperor  is  a prince 
just,  merciful,  and  pious ; yet,  if  Seckendorf  and  Konigseg  are  guilty, 
why  arc  they  not  punished ; and  if  not  guilty,  and  absolved,  wrhy  treated 
as  if  guilty*?” 

At  this  period  there  w’as  not  a single  minister  whose  weight  was 
equal  to  the  very  shadow  of  prince  Eugene,  except,  perhaps,  count 
Starembcrg,  and  he  was  suspected  of  being  inclined  to  the  Elector  of 
Bavaria,  because  his  estates  were  contiguous  to  the  Bavarian  dominions. 
The  precipitate  measures,  adopted  by  the  Emperor  without  the  com- 
munication of  his  principal  counsellors,  and  the  unpopularity  of  his 
subordinate  agents,  rendered  him  equally  odious  to  the  nobility  and 
the  people.  Even  the  subtle  and  submissive  count  Sinzendorf,  though 
no  friend  to  count  Konigseg,  complained  of  the  manner  and  circum- 
stances of  his  disgrace,  and  observed,  that  in  so  important  a transac- 
tion the  Emperor  ought  to  have  consulted  his  principal  ministers. 

In  the  midst  of  the  general  dissatisfaction,  and  the  contest  between 
the  Loraine  and  Bavarian  interests,  the  Emperor  was  violently  agitated, 
and  in  the  agony  of  his  mind,  he  exclaimed,  “ Is  the  fortune  of  my 
empire  departed  with  Eugene  !”  The  retreat  to  Belgrade  haujued  him 
day  and  night;  and  he  manifested  his  discontent  to  every  officer  who 


* Mr.  Robinson  to  lord  Harrington. 
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■Chapter  14.  had  returned  from  the  army,  by  his  execrations  of  “ that  unfortunate, 


that  fatal  retreat !”  He  was  deeply  affected  with  the  absence  of  his 
eldest  daughter ; he  dreaded  lest,  in  case  of  his  own  sudden  death,  her 
return  from  Tuscany  might  be  prevented  by  the  Elector  of  Bavaria, 
and  that  France  might  be  enabled  to  realise  her  favourite  scheme  of 
breaking  the  indivisibility  of  his  succession  #. 

* This  picture  of  tbc  Imperial  court  is  principally  drawn  from  Mr.  Robinson’s  Dispatch 
to  lord  Harrington,  Dec.  31,  1739. 
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Marshal  Wallis  appointed  to  the  Command  of  the  Army — Defeat  of  K rot  ska — Belgrade  be- 
sieged by  the  Turks — Retreat  and  Despondency  of  Marshal  Wallis — Agitation  and  Confu- 
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WITH  a view  to  remedy  the  negligence  and  inactivity  of  the  last 
campaign,  the  Emperor  gave  the  command  of  the  army  to  mar- 
shal Wallis,  whom  he  considered  as  a general  of  more  spirit  and  deci- 
sion than  those  whom  he  had  formerly  employed.  Wallis  had  conci- 
liated the  good-will  of  the  Emperor  by  his  invectives  against  the  pusil- 
lanimity and  want  of  enterprise,  which  had  marked  the  former  canir 
paign  ; by  the  boldness  of  his  remonstrances  to  the  duke  of  Loraine  *, 

and 
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• Wallis  being  ordered  by  the  duke  of 
Loraine  to  retreat  with  the  infantry  from 
Topliza  to  Meadia,  exclaimed,  “ If  ever  I 
am  found  serving  again  with  such  a fellow, 
let  me  pass  for  a most  contemptible 
wretch !’’ 

“ The  advantage,  if  not  the  safety  of 
the  Imperial  army,"  writes  Mr.  Robinsou 
to  lord  Harrington,  Dec.  31,  1739.  “ "'as 
attributed  to  the  skill  of  marshal  Wallis  on 
taking  possession  with  his  infantry  of  a 
certain  rising  ground  in  the  affair  of  Cor- 
um. Wallis  was  sent  for  by  the  duke  three 


times  the  owning  before  the  affair,  to  draw 
his  men  from  thence,  and  the  marshal 
did  not  retire  till  the  last  message,  which 
was  *'  S'il  nc  sail  juts  obeir,  on  te  lay  ap- 
vrendra.”  The  next  morning  the  necessity 
of  the  post  was  so  c\ident,  tlmt  the  duke 
himself  was  glad  that  the  marshal  would 
return.  - 

“ Afterwards,  at  Meadia,  when  the  mar- 
shal pressed  that  the  army  should  ad- 
vance, tinr  duke  was  heard  to  say,  “ Quoy ! 
e'est  un  fou,  on  bicn  ii  ne  s'enrage  <juj! 
pour  piller."  Again,  when  it  was  agreed 
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diopter  15.  and  by  his  contumelious  expressions  against  count  Konigseg,  no  less 
than  by  the  proofs  he  hail  displayed  of  his  military  skill  and  enterprise. 
Hut  the  choice  of  Wallis  was  ill-calculated  to  retrieve  the  desperate 
state  of  the  Austrian  affairs.  Though  vigilant  and  exact,  even  to  mi- 
nuteness, in  maintaining  discipline,  he  was  of  a morose,  jealous,  and 
overbearing  temper,  equally  presumptuous  and  desponding,  and  is  well 
designated  by  the  royal  historian  as  “ a man  hating  all,  and  detested 
by  all 

1739.  The  main  army  having  assembled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Peter- 
waradin  in  May,  marshal  Wallis  assumed  the  command;  but  found 
the  magazines  extremely  deficient  t,  and  the  troops,  from  the  losses  of 
>the  former  campaigns,  reduced  to  about  30,000  effective  men,  even 
when  joined  by  the  Bavarians,  and  other  auxiliaries.  A corps  of 
10,000  men  was  also  formed  at  Tcmeswacr,  under  count  Neupcrg,  who 
was  second  in  command,  with  a view  to  cooj>crate  with  the  main  army 
on  the  north  of  the  Danube.  It  was  proposed  to  commence  hostilities 
by  the  siege  of  Orsova ; and  Wallis  received  positive  orders  from  the 
Emperor  to  engage  the  enemy  with  his  whole  force  on  the  first  oppor- 
tunity. 


in  a subsequent  council  of  war,  that  Wal- 
lis should  advance  the  next  morning  only 
with  u body  of  infantry,  and  that  count 
.Philippi  should  furnish  an  escort  of  ca- 
valry,-which  had  been  agreed  upon  the 
night  before,  and  which  he  had  been  ex- 
pecting in  the  morning,  Philippi  was  so 
imprudent  or  so  malicious  as  to  tell  him, 
that  it  was  true;  but  the  dispositions  lmd 
been  altered  since  M.  Wallis  had  quitted 
the  council.  At  the  last,  when  there  was 
still  time,  even  after  the  affair  of  Meadia, 
for  returning  to  Orsova,  Wallis,  piqued, 
told  the  duke,  " F.h  him  ! prenez  pour  une 
Jbit  le  conscil  <I'u>  1 fou,  tans  quoi  von * 
perdrez  voire  canon,  voire  honnevr,  ct 
pail  fire  Onoia  mfme?’  I leave  your 
lordship  to  judge  of  the  effects  all  this 
(mist  have  lmd  upou  the  minds  of  the  sol- 


diers, and  what  must  have  been  the  duke’s 
personal  credit,  when  Wallis,  though  so 
uffronted  by  him,  has  been  since  rewuidcd 
with  Servia  and  Belgrade,  and  while  Ko- 
nigseg, so  protected  hy  his  highness,  found 
no  protection  from  any  body  else." 

Mr.  Robinson  to  lord  Harrington,  Dec. 
31,  1738. 

* Ouvres  Postluimes  du  Roi  de  Prusse, 
tom.  i.  p.  35. 

+ According  to  Schinettau,  p.  192,  the 
army  amounted  to  67  battalions  of  500 
men  each,  64  companies  of  grenadiers  of 
100  each,  113  squadrons  of  150  each,  or 
56,250  men,  besides  the  artillery,  hussars, 
and  light  troops.  But  this  estimate  is 
founded  on  the  reports,  and  takes  each 
battalion  and  company  as  complete. 
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On  the  lith  of  June  the  army  encamped  near  Semlin,  and  being  Chapter  15. 
joined  by  the  auxiliaries,  and  the  flotilla  of  the  Danube  being  ready  to 
act,  they  crossed  the  Save  on  the  27th,  notwithstanding  a violent  inun- 
dation, and  encamped  at  Mirowa,  near  the  lines  of  Belgrade.  On  the 
20th  of  July  they  reached  Vinza,  a small  village  on  the  bank  of  the 
Danube,  and  were  informed  that  part  of  the  Turkish  army  was  arrived 
at  Crotzka. 

With  a view  to  surprise  this  body,  and  to  prevent  the  Turks  from 
obstructing  his  attempts  on  Orsova,  Wallis  put  his  whole  army  in  mo- 
tion ; and,  at  the  close  of  the  evening,  marched  along  the  high  road  to- 
wards Crotzka.  He  himself  accompanied  the  advanced  guard  which 
consisted  of  two  regiments  of  hussars,  one  regiment  of  cuirassiers,  and 
another  of  dragoons,  and  eighteen  companies  of  grenadiers ; the  main 
body  followed  under  prince  Hilburghausen,  and  count  Neuperg  was  to 
cross  the  Danube,  and  be  ready  to  cooperate  in  case  of  necessity. 

On  approaching  Crotzka  the  road  gently  ascends  to  a defile  half  a 
league  in  length,  bounded  by  steep  and  woody  acclivities ; and  beyond, 
scarcely  broad  enough  to  admit  more  than  a single  carriage,  leads  to 
a height  planted  with  vines,  where  the  ground  becomes  more  open. 

From  hence  it  descends  to  Crotzka,  between  two  hills,  and  across  a 
deep  torrent  which  falls  into  the  Danube. 

At  the  break  of  day,  the  cavalry  of  the  vanguard  had  scarcely  reached 
the  end  of  the  defile  before-they  were  attacked  by  the  Turkish  infan- 
try, who  were  posted  in  the  vineyards  and  wood.  The  hussars  imme- 
diately took  to  flight ; but  Wallis  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
cuirassiers,  hastened  through  the  narrow  road,  formed  them  on  the  open 
ground,  and  bravely  withstood  the  attucks  of  the  enemy,  till  the  other 
regiment  had  cleared  the  defile,  and  the  grenadiers  had  driven  the 
Turks  from  the  vineyards. 

Meanwhile  the  Grand  *Vizier,  who  with  his  whole  force  had  marched 
from  Semendria,  and  occupied  the  heights  above  Crotzka,  during  the 
night,  crossed  the  rivulet,  and  took  post  on  the  two  hills  between  the 
defile  and  that  village.  The  regiment  of  Savoy,  struck  with  a panic  at. 
the  appearance  of  such  a numerous  host,  fled  back  into  the  defile ; and, 
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Chapter  15.  being  followed  by  a party  of  Turks,  threw  the  cavalry  of  the  main 
1739.  body,  which  had  nearly  reached  the  place  of  action,  into  disorder. 

Notwithstanding  this  confusion,  the  troops  continued  to  advance  ; the 
prince  of  Hilburghauscn  formed  the  first  battalions,  which  had  cleared 
the  defile,  into  a square,  and  charged  the  enemy;  the  left  wing,  passing 
along  a narrow'  path,  extended  itself  on  the  heights  towards  the  Da- 
nube, and  the  cavalry  was  posted  on  the  right,  where  the  ground  was 
favourable  for  action.  In  this  position  the  Imperial  troops  withstood 
the  repeated  assaults  of  the  Turks,  w ho  attacked  them  with  incredible 
fury,  and  with  far  superior  numbers,  from  five  in  the  morning  till 
after  sun-set,  when  Wallis  ordered  a retreat,  under  cover  of  the  ap- 
proaching darkness.  Had  the  Turks  pursued  their  advantage,  the  Im- 
perial army  might  have  been  cut  off,  particularly  as  Wallis,  from  a spi- 
rit of  jealousy,  would  not  admit  count  Ncuperg  to  take  any  part  in 
the  action,  or  to  send  more  than  two  regiments,  which,  however,  check- 
ed the  enemy  at  the  entrance  of  the  defile.  In  this  desperate  conflict 
both  parties  sustained  considerable  loss ; and,  on  the  side  of  the  Im- 
perialists, four  generals  were  killed,  five  wounded,  and  four  hundred 
officers  with  7,000  men  fell  on  the  field  of  battle. 

In  this  action  the  Turks  seem  to  have  displayed  new  skill  in  the  art 
of  war  ; instead  of  tumultuary  and  unconnected  attacks,  they  fought  in 
the  greatest  order,  and  in  regular  bodies,  and,  when  broken,  rallied 
with  speed  and  alacrity.  During  the  engagement  the  Imperial  flotilla, 
under  admiral  Palluvicini,  had  fallen  down  the  Danube,  and  cooperated 
with  the  army-;  but,  on  the  retreat  of  the  troops,  was  compelled  to  warp 
up  the  stream,  under  the  fire  of  the  Turkish  batteries,  and  arrived  at 
Belgrade  on  the  24th  in  a dilapidated  condition  *. 

The  Imperial  army  regained  their  camp  at  Vinza ; where  they  took 
so  strong  a position,  and  placed  their  artillery  with  such  skill,  that 
they  repulsed,  on  the  ensuing  day,  a considerable  body  of  Turks  headed 
by  the  Grand  Vizier.  Wallis,  however,  concentrated  all  his  force,  and, 
with  a despondency  equal  to  his  former  presumption,  retreated  in  si- 

• Many  erroneous  accounts  have  been  given  of  this  celebrated  action ; but  I have 
preferred  the  clear  aud  circumstantial  narrative  of  count  Schmettau,  p.  196—212. 
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lence  daring  the  night,  and  occupied  the  lines  of  Belgrade.  The  fol-  Chapter  15. 
lowing  day  he  was  alarmed  by  the  appearance  of  the  Turkish  irre- 
gulars,  and,  deeming  himself  unequal  to  the  defence  of  this  strong  po- 
sition, recrossed  the  Danube  during  the  night.  The  Turks  instantly 
opened  their  batteries  against  Belgrade ; the  soldiers  exclaiming,  “ Let 
us  take  advantage  of  the  panic  and  blindness  with  which  God  has  in- 
flicted the  infidels  for  violating  the  peace  of  Passarovitz the  Grand 
Vizier  was  impelled,  by  the  ardour  of  his  troops,  to  commence  the  siege 
in  form;  and  summoned  the  garrison  to  surrender  on  the  29th  of 
July. 

The  infatuation  of  marshal  Wallis  seems  to  have  increased  in  pro* 
portion  to  the  valour  and  promptitude  of  the  enemy.  Although  he  re- 
pulsed a considerable  body  of  Turks  which  had  assembled  at  Panc- 
zewa,  he  did  not  continue  in  the  vicinity  of  Belgrade,  to  harass  the 
besieging  army,  or  succour  the  garrison,  but  exhausted  his  troops  by 
useless  and  circuitous  marches,  repassed  the  Danube,  and  stationed 
his  army  at  Salankemein,  on  the  frontiers  of  Hungary.  The  Turkfc 
availed  themselves  of  his  retreat,  occupied  the  northern  bank  of  the 
Danube,  and  carried  on  their  approaches  against  the  redoubt  of  the 
Borzia,  which  commanded  the  fortress  on  that  side. 

Wallis,  whose  irresolution  seems  to  have  been  aggravated  by  the 
effects  of  an  ague,  remained  in  total  inaction ; and  made  no  attempt 
to  prevent  the  operations  of  the  enemy  on  the  Save,  who  prepared 
to  cross  the  river,  that  they  might  attack  Belgrade  on  the  third  side. 

In  this  situation  of  affairs,  he  sent  repeated  accounts  to  Vienna,  that 
the  army  was  daily  diminishing  by  desertion  and  sickness,  that  the 
southern  provinces  were  ravaged  by  the  plague,  that  the  force  of  the 
enemy  was  rapidly  increasing,  and  that  his  own  troops  were  discouraged, 
and  could  no  longer  be  depended  on.  In  the  midst  of  this  des-  August  15. 
pondency,  he  was  still  further  alarmed  by  a report  from  general  Suckof, 
commandant  of  Belgrade,  that  a breach  was  made  in  one  of  the  bastions, 
and  an  assault  hourly  expected,  which  the  garrison,  diminished  and 
enervated  by  sickness,  would  be  unable  to  resist.  Without  waiting 
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Chapter  15.  for  the  return  of  an  officer  whom  lie  dispatched  to  examine  the  state  of 
!73 9-  the  fortifications,  Wallis  sent  colonel  Gross  to  the  camp  of  the  Grand 
Vizier  to  purchase  a peace  by  the  cession  of  Belgrade,  dismantled,  and 
renewed  his  representations  to  the  Emperor.  The  danger,  he  urged, 
was  becoming  more  and  more  imminent ; Belgrade  was  untenable,  and, 
should  that  fortress  fall,  he  could  not,  with  a diminished  and  dispirited 
army,  withstand  the  superior  force  of  the  enemy,  nor  prevent  them 
from  carrying  their  excursions  even  to  the  capital.  At  the  same  time 
he  sent  a resolution,  subscribed  by  the  other  generals,  stating  the 
necessity  of  retreating  to  Peterwaradin.  He  also  requested  that  the 
defence  of  Belgrade,  or  at  least  of  Peterwaradin  might  be  committed 
to  general  Schmettau,  who  had  been  unemployed  since  the  disgrace  of 
Scckcndorf. 

The  defeat  of  Crotzka,  the  flight  of  the  Imperial  army,  and  the 
progress  of  the  Turks,  spread  consternation  among  the  people,  and  at 
the  court  of  Vienna,  which  was  aggravated  by  the  desponding  accounts, 
transmitted  by  Wallis,  of  the  state  of  the  army,  and  the  danger  of 
Belgrade.  The  general  terror  was  increased  by  the  intrigues  of 
Sweden,  w hose  agents  were  employed  in  negotiating  an  offensive  alliance 
with  the  Porte,  by  the  tumultuous  attempts  of  the  malcontents  in 
Poland  to  recal  Stanislaus,  and  by  the  movements  of  prince  Ragotski's 
partisans  in  Hungary.  In  the  height  of  their  consternation,  the  people 
saw.  in  their  affrighted  imaginations,  the  Turks  almost  at  the  gates  of 
Vienna,  and  looked  with  anxious  expectation  to  marshal  Munich*, 
as  Leopold  had  done  to  Sobieski,  to  deliver  the  house  of  Austria  from 
impending  destruction. 

Instead  of  acting  with  spirit  and  unanimity,  the  ministers  gave  way 
to  mutual  reproaches,  and  each  was  more  anxious  to  exculpate  himself 
from  the  blame  of  having  advised  the  war,  than  to  provide  a remedy 
for  the  distress  of  the  moment.  Bartenstien,  to  wdiose  ail  powerful 
influence  the  origin  and  direction  of  the  war  were  imputed,  and  who 
had  recommended  and  removed  generals  at  his  pleasure,  shrunk  from 
responsibility,  declared  that  he  had  even  given  a written  opinion  against 
• Mr.  Robinson  to  Mr.  Walpole,  August  22,  173p. 
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the  war ; and  endeavoured  to  procure,  from  the  Eleclor  of  Mentz,  the  Chapter  is. 
reversion  of  the  post  of  referendary  to  the  Empire,  as  a security  against  1739. 
the  resentment  of  the  successor  to  the  Austrian  dominions*.  The 
domestic  feuds  also  in  the  Emperor’s  family  were  not  diminished  by 
the  danger  which  threatened  to  overwhelm  the  Imperial  house;  and 
the  dissatisfaction  of  the  duke  of  Loraine,  who  had  recently  returned 
from  Tuscany,  was  augmented  by  an  interview  which  the  Emperor 
had  granted  to  the  Elector  of  Havana  at  Bergensdorf,  and  the  reports 
that  he  would  be  entrusted  with  the  command  of  the  army,  as  the  last 
resource  to  save  the  house  of  Austria  f. 

In  the  midst  of  this  universal  distress,  the  haughty  magnates  of 
Austria  and  Hungary  looked  on  with  supineness;  they  seemed  indif- 
ferent with  regard  to  their  future  sovereign,  provided  their  honours 
and  estates  were  preserved;  like  the  degenerate  Romans,  at  the 
decline  of  the  republic,  who  were  unconcerned  at  the  fate  of  Rome, 
while  they  could  retain  their  villas  and  fishponds.  The  inferior  nobles 
were  disaffected  to  the  house  of  Loraine,  and  turned  to  the  Elector  of 
Bavaria,  a native  of  Germany,  connected  by  blood  with  the  house  of 
Austria,  and  whose  principles  and  manners  were  more  congenial  to 
their  own.  The  people,  loaded  with  taxes,  and  dissatisfied  with  the 
ill  success  of  the  war,  deprecated  the  continuance  of  hostilities,  and 
the  universal  clamour  was  for  a speedy  peace. 

In  the  midst  of  the  general  consternation,  the  Emperor  alone  seemed 
to  maintain  any  degree  of  firmness.  He  had  been  induced  by  the 
representations  of  Wallis,  and  the  urgent  remonstrances  of  his  court, 
to  intrust  him  with  full  powers  to  offer  the  cession  of  Belgrade  in  case 
of  extreme  necessity.  But,  convinced  that  the  despondency  of  the 
general  had  aggravated  the  distress  of  his  affairs,  and  irritated  at  his 
want  of  resolution,  he  transferred  the  full  powers  for  concluding  peace 
to  count  Neuperg,  and  ordered  Wallis  to  direct  his  attention  only  to 
military  transactions.  At  the  same  time  he  sent  general  Schmettau 
to  inspect  the  situation  of  the  army ; and  to  prevent  the  intended 
retreat  to  Peterwaradin,  and  the  cession  of  Belgrade. 

* Mr.  Robinsou’s  Dispatches.  t Ibid. 
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Chapter  15. 
17:19. 


August  21. 


Aug.  27.  30. 


On  delivering  his  last  orders,  Charles,  graciously  pressing  the 
general’s  hand,  said,  “ Use  the  utmost  diligence  to  arrive  before 
the  retreat  of  the  army,  projected  by  marshal  Wallis ; assume  the 
defence  of  Belgrade,  and  save  it,  if  not  too  late,  from  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy  Schmettau  fulfilled  the  wishes  of  his  sovereign, 
and  reached  the  Imperial  camp  at  the  moment  the  troops  were  pre- 
paring to  retreat.  lie  undeceived  Wallis  with  regard  to  the  situation 
of  Belgrade,  the  fortifications  of  which  were  without  a breach,  and  de- 
fended by  a garrison  of  13,000  effective  men;  and,  by  the  most  urgent 
remonstrances,  prevailed  on  him  to  advance  with  the  whole  army,  and 
employ  his  utmost  exertions  for  the  relief  of  the  place. 

Schmettau  then  hastened  to  Belgrade,  and,  assisted  by  a detachment, 
drove  the  Turks  from  the  redoubt  of  Borzia ; by  his  exertions  he  ani- 
mated the  garrison,  and  soon  compelled  the  besiegers  to  abandon  above 
a hundred  paces  of  their  works.  Encouraged  by  his  example,  marshal 
Wallis  resumed  his  spirit;  he  visited  Belgrade,  bitterly  reproached 
Suckof  for  his  falsehood  and  pusillanimity,  prepared  to  bring  his  whole 
force  into  the  fortress,  and  to  recover  the  lustre  of  the  Imperial  arms 
by  a victory  similar  to  that  gained  by  prince  Eugene  on  the  same 
ground.  The  whole  anny  were  actuated  by  one  spirit,  and  eager  to 
repair  the  disgrace  of  their  flight  by  new  exertions,  when  the  news 
arrived  of  the  signature  of  the  preliminaries  between  count  Neuperg 
and  the  Grand  Vizier,  which  stipulated  the  cession  of  Belgrade,  and 
the  immediate  delivery  of  one  of  the  gates  to  the  Turks. 

Count  Neuperg  had  no  sooner  received  full  powers  from  the  Em- 
peror than  he  hastened  to  fulfil  his  commission.  He  went  through 
Belgrade  without  even  examining  the  state  of  the  fortifications;  left 
orders  that  no  letters  should  be  forwarded  to  him,  and  even  desired 
the  Turkish  officers  to  prevent  the  passage  of  any  courier.  He  also 
imprudently  ventured  into  the  Turkish  camp,  without  requiring  hos- 
tages, with  the  expectation  of  meeting  the  marquis  de  Villencuvc,  the 
French  embassador  at  the  Porte,  by  whose  mediation  the  terms  were 
to  be  adjusted. 

• Schmettau’s  Mcmoires  Sccrettes,  &r.  p.  233,  234. 
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The  indignities  offered  to  the  Imperial  plenipotentiary  were  almost  chapter  is. 
unexampled.  Villcneuvc,  either  not  being  arrived,  or  having  pur-  173.0. 
posely  concealed  himself,  Neuperg  was  instantly  arrested,  and  put 
under  a guard  of  twenty-four  janissaries.  When  the  Grand  Vizier,  in 
company  with  the  basliaws  of  llomelia  and  Bosnia,  demanded  the  con- 
ditions he  was  ordered  to  propose,  he  exhibited  his  full  powers,  and 
offered  the  cession  of  Wallachia,  provided  Orsova  was  dismantled. 

On  this  proposal  the  bashaw  of  Bosnia  spit  in  his  face,  and  exclaimed, 

“ Infidel  dog!  thou  provest  thyself  a spy,  with  all  thy  full  powers. 

Since  thou  hast  brought  no  letter  from  the  vizier  Wallis,  and  hast 
concealed  his  offer  to  cede  Belgrade,  thou  shah  be  sent  to  Constanti- 
nople to  receive  the  punishment  thou  deservest.”  After  enduring  these 
indignities,  Neuperg  wus  closely  confined,  and  was  not  allowed  to 
hold  any  communication  with  colonel  Gross,  until  the  26th  of  Au- 
gust, when  Villencuve  made  his  appearance,  and  obtained  permission 
to  lodge  him  in  his  tent. 

Neuperg  was  reproached  by  the  French  embassador  for  his  precipi- 
tancy in  entering  the  camp  without  obtaining  hostages,  and  was  now 
first  informed  that  Wallis  had  already  offered  the  cession  of  Belgrade, 
without  which  the  Grand  Vizier  would  not  even  commence  a negotiation 
for  peace.  Neuperg,  however,  persisted  in  refusing  to  make  this  dis- 
graceful cession,  until  he  was  overcome  by  the  persuasion  of  Villencuve, 
who  affected  to  be  alarmed  with  apprehensions  of  a mutiny  in  the 
Turkish  camp.  The  troops,  he  urged,  were  in  the  act  of  rising,  and 
threatened  to  massacre  the  Grand  Vizier  and  the  bashaws,  for  holding 
a traitorous  correspondence  with  infidels,  to  deprive  the  Porte  of  so 
important  a conquest.  The  Imperial  plenipotentiary  reluctantly 
yielded  to  these  representations,  and  signed  the  preliminaries  on  the 
1st  of  September,  under  the  mediation  and  guaranty  of  France. 

The  principal  conditions  were  the  restoration  of  Belgrade  and 
Zabatch,  after  the  demolition  of  the  new  fortifications,  with  the  cession 
of  Scrvia,  and  all  the  districts  yielded  by  the  Turks  at  the  peace  of 
Pussarovitz.  The  Porte  was  also  to  retain  the  fortress  of  Orsova, 
which  had  been  erected  by  the  Imperialists,  and  the  Emperor  agreed 
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Chapter  15.  to  demolish  the  fortifications  of  Meadia.  As  a security  for  the  execu- 
173.9.  tion  of  these  preliminaries,  one  of  the  gates  of  Belgrade  was  to  be  im- 
~ mediately  delivered  to  a corps  of  Janissaries. 

Ncuperg  instantly  dispatched  colonel  Gross,  and  announced  the 
signature  of  the  preliminaries  by  a laconic  note,  addressed  to  the  com- 
mandant of  Belgrade.  “ Peace  was  signed  this  morning  between  the 
Emperor  our  master  and  the  Porte ; let  hostilities  cease,  therefore,  on 
the  receipt  of  this.  In  half  an  hour  I shall  follow,  and  announce  the 
particulars  myself."’ 

On  his  arrival,  however,  he  only  expressed  his  surprise  and  indigna- 
tion to  general  Schmettau  that  hostilities  had  not  ceased ; and,  as  if 
ashamed  of  the  conditions  he  had  subscribed,  did  not  make  them  public 
till  the  following  morning.  General  Schmettau  acted  with  becoming 
spirit ; he  urged  Neupcrg  to  suspend  the  cession  of  Belgrade,  under 
pretence  that  he  had  exceeded  his  full  powers ; and  used  all  his  influence 
with  Wallis  not  to  deliver  the  gate  to  the  Turks,  until  the  preliminaries 
had  been  ratified  by  the  Emperor.  Wallis,  however,  could  not  venture 
to  evade  his  positive  orders  from  the  Emperor,  to  obey  the  plenipo- 
tentiary in  what  regarded  the  conclusion  of  peace ; and,  when  he 
suggested  to  the  count  the  proposal  of  Schmettau,  Ncuperg  indignantly 
replied,  “ If  you  clmse  rather  to  yield  to  the  advice  of  the  general 
than  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  Emperor,  and  retard  only  24  hours  the 
execution  of  the  article  relative  to  Belgrade,  I will  instantly  dispatch 
a courier  to  Vienna,  and  charge  you  with  all  the  misfortunes  which 
may  result;  I had  great  difficulty  in  diverting  the  Grand  Vizier  from 
the  demand  of  Sirmia,  Sclavonia,  and  the  Bannat  of  Temcswar ; and 
when  I have  expedited  a courier,  I will  return  into  the  Turkish  camp, 
and  protest  against  the  incxecution  of  the  treaty*.” 

The  gate  was  accordingly  delivered  on  the  4th  of  September  to  the 
bashaw  of  Romelia,  at  the  head  of  800  Janissaries;  and  the  Im- 
perialists had  the  mortification  to  see  the  Turkish  officers  ride  into 
the  town  with  the  standards  taken  at  the  battle  of  Crotzka.  All  the 
arrangements  being  made  with  respect  to  the  demolition  of  the  new 

• Sclunettau’s  Memoires  Secrettes,  p.  268. 
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fortifications,  the  main  body  of  the  Imperial  army  retired  towards  Chapter  15. 
Peterwaradin,  and  the  Turks  towards  Nissa. 

Count  Neuperg  had  now  the  mortification  to  find  that  the  Turks 
had  been  more  anxious  to  conclude  the  peace  than  the  Emperor;  and 
that  nothing  but  the  precipitate  retreat  and  panic  of  the  Imperialists 
had  encouraged  the  Grand  Vizier  to  prosecute  hostilities  without 
tendering  offers  of  accommodation,  which  he  had  been  enjoined  to  do 
by  the  Porte.  His  chagrin  was  increased  by  the  reception  of  two 
letters  from  the  Emperor,  dated  the  2 1st  and  22d  of  August,  which 
arrived  at  Belgrade  on  the  27th,  and  were  not  forwarded  by  marshal 
Wallis,  who  literally  obeyed  the  orders,  that  no  messenger  should  be 
suffered  to  pass  to  the  Turkish  army.  These  letters  stated  that  the 
Emperor  had  only  yielded  to  the  surrender  of  Belgrade  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  fortress  was  in  imminent  danger ; but  being  convinced 
pf  the  falsity  of  tlie  report,  he  had  no  doubt  that  his  troops  would  still 
be  able  to  drive  the  enemy  from  their  conquests,  as  they  would  be 
seconded  by  the  Russians,  who  had  already  defeated  the  Turks  in  se- 
veral encounters,  and  had  advanced  as  far  as  Moldavia,  He  therefore 
enjoined  Neuperg  to  declare,  that  Wallis  had  exceeded  his  powers ; 
in  offering  the  cession  of  Belgrade,  to  represent  to  Villeneuve  the  real 
state  of  the  fortress;  and  intreat  him  not  to  disclose  the  offers  with 
which  he  had  been  intrusted  *. 

The  account  of  this  dishonourable  peace  was  received  by  all  ranks  of 
people  with  grief  and  indignation,  a general  murmur  arose  among  the 
troops,  who  exclaimed,  “ Belgrade  must  not  be  yielded  ; we  arc  ready 
to  sacrifice  our  lives,  if  the  generals  will  lead  us  against  the  enemy.” 

The  populace  of  Vienna  rose  tumultuously;  assaulted  the  houses  of 
several  officers,  and  would  have  demolished  those  of  Baricnstcin  and 


• The  account  of  this  negotiation  is 
drawn  from  a comparison  of  the  Imperial 
rescript,  Mr.  Robinson’s  Dispatches,  I.nu- 
gier’s  History  of  the  Peace  of  Belgrade, 
extracted  from  the  papers  of  the  marquis 
Villeneuve, Sc  lunettau’sMemoircs  Sec  rtttes 


de  la  Guerre  de  Ilongrie,  and  Koch’s  Paix 
de  Belgrade,  in  his  Abrege  de  1’Ilistoire 
desTraitos  de  Paix,  vol.  iii.  In  this  ac- 
count I have  endeavoured  to  reconcile 
their  contradictory  statements  and  dis- 
cordant dales. 
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Weber,  had  they  not  been  prevented  by  the  military.  The  Jesuits  were 
enraged  by  the  loss  of  their  estates  in  the  ceded  provinces,  and  the 
dissolution  of  their  splendid  establishments  in  the  town  of  Belgrade  ; 
and  by  their  clamours  and  exhortations  increased  the  agitation  of  the 
public  mind. 

But  no  one  was  more  affected  with  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  than 
the  Emperor  himself,  and  he  appeared  under  more  agitation  of  mind 
than  he  had  ever  displayed  in  the  midst  of  his  greatest  disasters.  His 
chief  embarrassment  consisted  in  the  difficulty  of  extenuating  his  con- 
duct to  the  Czarina.  In  an  audience  which  he  gave  to  the  Russian 
embassador,  he  appeared  under  the  pressure  of  the  deepest  affliction*, 
and  in  a letter  to  the  Czarina,  seems  to  have  wanted  words  to  express- 
the  agony  of  his  mind. 

“ While  I am  writing  this  letter  to  your  Imperial  majesty,”  he  said, 
" my  heart  is  fdled  with  the  most  excessive  grief ; I was  much  less 
touched  with  the  advantages  gained  by  the  enemy,  and  the  news  of  the 
siege  of  Belgrade,  than  with  the  advice  I have  received  concerning 
the  shameful  preliminary  articles  concluded  by  count  Neuperg." 

After  reprobating  the  conduct  of  marshal  Wallis  and  count  Neu- 
perg, he  adds,  “ The  history  of  past  ages  exhibits  no  vestiges  of  such 
an  event,  I was  on  the  point  of  preventing  the  fatal  and  too  hasty 
execution  of  these  preliminaries,  when  I heard  that  they  were  already 
partly  executed,  even  before  the  design  had  been  communicated  tome: 
thus  I see  my  hands  tied  by  those  who  ought  to  glory  in  obeying  me. 
All  who  have  approached  me  since  that  fatal  day,  are  so  many  wit- 
nesses of  the  excess  of  my  grief ; and,  though  I have  many  times  ex- 
perienced adversity,  yet  I never  was  so  much  afflicted  with  any  thing 
as  with  this  event.  Your  majesty  has  a right  to  complain  of  some 
people  who  ought  to  have  obeyed  my  orders ; but  I had  no  part  in 
whut  they  have  done.  Though  all  the  forces  of  the  Ottoman  Empire 
were  turned  against  me,  I was  not  disheartened;  but  still  did  all  that 
lay  in  my  power  for  the  good  of  the  common  cause.  I shall  not, 
however,  fail  to  perform  in  due  time  what  avenging  justice  requires. 


• Mr.  Robinson's  Dispatches. 
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In  this  dismal  scries  of  misfortunes  I have  still  one  comfort  left,  which  Chapter  15. 
is,  thut  the  fault  cannot  be  thrown  upon  me.  It  lies  entirely  on  such  ■ 

-of  my  officers  as  ratified  the  wretched  preliminaries,  without  my  know- 
ledge, against  my  consent,  and  even  against  my  express  orders.  But, 
nevertheless,  I ought  to  conform  to  what  has  once  been  ratified,  though 
unjustly ; we  must  keep  faith  inviolably  even  with  infidels,  while  they 
observe  it  on  their  part.  However,  the  happy  success  of  your  ma- 
jesty’s arms  before  Chotzim  ought  to  procure  you  more  advantageous 
conditions  than  you  could  have  obtained  before ; and  I do  not  doubt 
but  the  peace  between  your  majesty  and  the  Sublime  Porte  will  be 
concluded  at  the  same  time  with  mine.  It  is  what  I have  most  at 
heart  at  present,  as  also  to  perpetuate  the  ties  which  so  fortunately  at- 
tach me  to  your  majesty,  notwithstanding  all  the  machinations  of  those 
who  wish  to  see  them  dissolved.  I am  the  first  to  own  that  Wallis 
and  Neuperg  arc  highly  guilty ; but  your  majesty  will  discover  more 
and  more  the  sincerity  of  my  sentiments  for  you,  in  which  I have  not 
failed,  nor  ever  will  fail  in  the  least 

This  letter  was  soon  followed  by  a circular  Rescript!,  addressed  to 
the  Imperial  embassadors  in  the  different  courts  of  Europe,  which 
was  drawn  up  by  Bartenstcin,  and  filled  with  acrimonious  reproaches 
against  the  conduct  of  marshal  Wallis  and  count  Neuperg.  It  bitterly 
and  indiscriminately  censured  all  the  operations  of  Wallis,  particularly 
dwelt  on  his  false  statements  concerning  the  situation  of  Belgrade,  and 
condemned  him  for  the  precipitate  execution  of  the  article  relating  to 
the  delivery  of  the  gate.  The  censures  of  Neuperg  were  solely  con- 
fined to  his  conduct  in  regard  to  the  peace,  and  consisted  of  vague 
and  desultory  accusations  on  the  progress  of  the  negotiations,  and  the 
conclusion  of  the  preliminaries.  It  exculpated  the  Emperor  from 
any  part  in  the  transaction,  and  not  only  charged  count  Neuperg  with 
exceeding  his  powers,  but  accused  him  of  acting  in  direct  contradiction 
to  the  most  positive  instructions,  and  particularly  of  not  including 
Russia  in  the  treaty. 

• Annals  of  Europe  for  1735,  p.  2.  p.^14. 

t This  Rescript  is  given  in  the  Annals  of  Europe  lor  1739,  p.  2.  p.  71J. 
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Chapter  is.  This  Rescript  drew  from  marshal  Wallis  and  count  Xeuperg  a justf- 
>73y-  fication  of  their  conduct.  After  attempting  to  vindicate  his  military 
operations,  Wallis  declared  that  he  had  strictly  conformed  to  his  in* 
slrnctions,  and  that  his  ill  success  in  negotiating  a peace  was  derived 
front  the  want  of  instructions,  which  he  had  in  vain  demanded.  In 
regard  to  the  conclusion  and  premature  execution  of  the  preliminaries, 
he  threw  the  whole  responsibility  on  count  Xeuperg,  to  whom  he  had 
transferred  his  lull  powers  by  order  of  the  Emperor. 

Xeuperg,  on  his  part,  justified  the  concessions  he  had  made  on  the 
plea  of  urgent  necessity ; and  asserted  that  no  other  measures  could 
have  prevented  the  immediate  invasion  of  Hungary,  and  the  total  loss 
of  the  Imperial  army. 

The  Imperial  Rescript  contained  such  a jumble  of  jarring  facts,  and 
such  an  apparent  confusion  in  the  dates,  that  even  the  populace  dis- 
covered its  fallacy,  and  exclaimed  that  it  could  impose  on  none  but 
children*.  It  wa9  deemed  impossible  that  any  negotiator,  in  so  jealous 
and  severe  a court  as  that  of  Vienna,  would  venture  to  exceed  his  full 
powers,  still  less  to  act  in  direct  contradiction  to  positive  instruc- 
tions; and  suspicions  were  even  formed  that  the  Emperor,  or  his 
ministers,  had  given  orders  which  they  now  denied,  and  sacrificed 
the  negotiator  as  an  apology  for  the  disgrace  of  submitting  to  such 
dishonourable  terms. 

If  any  thing  could  aggravate  the  folly  and  inconsistency  of  the  Im- 
perial court,  it  was  their  conduct  at  the  conclusion  of  this  unfortunate 
negotiation.  While  they  were  thus  criminating  their  plenipotentiary 
in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe,  and  even  while  Bartenstien  was  publicly  de- 
claring that  the  man  who  exceeded  his  powers  ought  to  be  hanged, 
but  that  he  who  acted  contrary  to  them  ought  to  be  impaled, 
Neuperg  was  sent  back  to  the  Turkish  camp  to  settle  the  definitive 
peace,  and  to  supply  his  omission  in  not  including  the  Czarina  in  the 
treaty. 

In  terminating  the  negotiation  Neuperg  proved  that  he  had  before 
acted  from  imperious  necessity,  and  that  he  did  not  deserve  the  aspersions 

• Mr.  Robinson  to  lord  Harrington,  Sept,  If),  1739-  Grantham  Papers.  - . 
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cast  on  his  character ; few  he  refused  with  greut  dignity  and  firmness  to  CUjvtcr  i j. 

sign  any  treaty  between  the  Emperor  and  the  Porte,  unless  an  accotn-  V3}). 

niodation  was  at  the  same  tinted  concluded  with  Russia.  . This  Spirit 

baffled  the  intrigues  of  Villcneuvc,  and  overcame  the  obstinacy  of  the 

Turks,  who  began  to  be  alarmed  at  the  victory  of  Chotzitn,  gained  by 

marshal  Munich,  and  the  rapid  progress  of  the  Russian  arms.  The 

two  treaties  were  accordingly  signed  on  the  i&th  of  September,  before 

tlie  departure  of  the  Grand  Vizier,  and  the  stipulations  with  regard  to 

Russia  were  referred  to  tire  future  approbation  of  the  Czarina.  The 

honour  of  the  Emperor  was  also  in  some  measure,  retrieved,  by  a 

declaration  annexed  to  the  treaty,  stating,  that  he  did  not  derogate  from 

the  alliance  with  Russia  ; and  reserved  to  himself  the  right  of  assisting 

the  Czarina  with  30,000  troops,  should  the  war  be  continued  between 

her  and  the  Porte.,  ‘ ‘ : ' T *.  . > ; 

The  articles  of  the  peace  at  Belgrade  were  nearly  similar  to  lire 
tenor  of  the  preliminaries./.  The  Emperor  ceded  Servia,  with  the  for- 
tresses of  Belgrade  and  Szabatch  ; .lie  also  yielded  Austrian  Wallaeliia, 
with  the  fortress  of  new  Orsova,  and  a small  district  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  Danube,  and  retained  the  Banna t of  Tcmeswar,  on  condition 
of  demolishing  the  fortifications  of  Mcadia  *. 

By  the  stipulations  arranged  for  Russia,  Azof  was  to  be  demolished, 
and- its  territory  to  remain  a desert,  and  to  serve  as  a barrier  between 
the  two  empires;  tlie  city  of  Taganroc  was  not  to  be  reestablished, 
and  the  Czarina  was  to  relinquish  her  pretentions  to  the  navigation 
of  the  Black  Sea,  and  restore  her  recent  acquisitions  to  the  Porte. 

The  Czarina  disapproved  these  conditions,  and  thought  that  the 
success  of  her  arras  entitled  her  to  more  advantageous  terms ; hut  as 
she  was  left  without  an  ally,  as  the  Swedes  were  making  preparations 
to  cooperate  with  tlie  Porte,  as  insurrections  were  brooding  in  Poland, 
and  as  she  >vas  alarmed  with  a dangerous  conspiracy  among  her  own 
nobles,  she  prudently  ratified  the  treaty  with  some  modifications,  w hich 
increased  the  limits  of  her  empire  on  the  side  of  the  Ukraine  f. 

* Laugicr’s  History  of  the  Peace  of  Belgrade — Koeb. 

J Munich  Ebauclie.  , 
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The  peace  of  Belgrade  was  scarcely  signed  before  Wallis  was  ar- 
rested and  confined  at  Zigicth,  and  Ncupcrg  sent  to  the  castle 
ofJIallitz,  where  they  remained  during  the  life  of  Charles  the  Sixth. 

It  is  difficult  at  this  distance  of  time  to  develop  the  whole  mystery 
of  this  extraordinary  transaction ; hut  sufficient  evidences  are  not 
wanting  to  truce  the  principal  causes  which  occasioned  the  conclusion 
of  this  precipitate  peace.  At  the  close  of  173b,  attempts  were  made  to 
negotiate  an  accommodation  between  Russia  and  the  Porte,  under  the 
mediation  of  the  Emperor,  and  a congress  was  opened  at  Meniorow  in 
Poland ; hut  the  Emperor  having  taken  part  against  the  Turks,  the 
congress  was  dissolved,  and  the  Porte  requested  the  mediation  of 
France,  which,  after  some  difficulties  and  delays,  was  also  accepted  by 
the  allied  powers.  Conferences  were  accordingly  opened  at  Con- 
stantinople, between  the  Turkish  ministers,  and  Villeneuvc  the  French 
embassador,  a man  of  cultivated  talents  and  consummate  address, 
versed  in  all  the  arts  of  negotiation,  and  well  calculated  to  carry  into 
.execution  the  relined  views  of  the  French  cabinet.  He  was  instructed, 
while  he  acted  the  ostensible  part  of  an  impartial  mediator,  to  divide 
the  Emperor  from  the  Cz&rina,  to  prevent  any  dismemberment  of  the 
Turkish  dominions,  and  above  all  to  counteract  the  aggrandisement  of 
the  house  of  Austria.  Villencuve  secretly  encouraged  the  Turks  to  re- 
ject the  exorbitant  demands  at  first  made  by  the  allied  powers,  which 
were  no  less,  on  the  side  of  the  Klupcror,  than  the  entire  cession  of 
Bosnia,  Moldavia,  and  Wallachia ; and,  on  the  side  of  Russia,  to  retain 
possession  of  Azof,  Otchakof,  and  the  Kuban,  with  the  free  navigation 
of  the  Black  Sea. 


The  negotiations  were  renewed  at  the  close  of  each  campaign ; but 
though  the  allies  lessoned  their  pretensions,  the  Turks  rose  in  their 
demands,  in  proportion  to  their  successes;  and  Villeneuve  being 
trusted  by  the  Emperor,  to  the  exclusion  even  of  his  own  ministers, 
was  enabled  to  obstruct  the  negotiation,  until  he  had  sow  n jealousy 
between  the  two  powers,  and  effectually  fulfilled  the  views  of 
France.  Ilis  efforts  were  unfortunately  promoted  by  the  distracted 
state  of  the  Imperial  court,  and  the  divisions  between  Wallis  and 
6 Neuperg, 
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Neuperg;  who  were  more  anxious  to  ruin  each  other,  than  to  promote 
the  interests  of  their  master.  ; 

After  the  defeat  of  Krotzka,  and  the  retreat  of  the  Imperial  army, 
the  Emperor  disclosed  to  Villencuvc,  in  confidence,  the  disastrous 
situation  of  his  affairs,  and  his  readiness  to  conclude  a separate  peace; 
even  with  the  cession  of  Belgrade,  in  a state  of  demolition.  The  duke 
of  Loraine  and  Maria  Theresa,  also  alarmed  at  the  declining  state  of 
the  Emperor’s  health,  and  dreading  lest,  on  his  decease,  the  house  of 
Bourbon  should  excite  a contest  for  the  Austrian  succession,  urgently 


exhorted  Neuperg  to  yield  to  any  terms 
barrassui'ents  of  a Turkish  war4.'  Th 


which  might  terminate  the  em- 
These  circumstances  favoured  the 


Chapter  15. 


efforts  of  Villeneuvc  ; he  availed  himself  of  the  confidence  of  the 
Emperor ; and  when  Neuperg  was  confined  in  the  Turkish  camp,  he 
alarmed  his  fears,  concealed  the  rapid  successes  of  the  Russians,  magni- 
fied the  strength  of  tho  Turks,  and  did  not  cease  his  artifices  and  in- 
trigues, until  he  had  extorted  the  cession  of  Belgrade.  This  being  the 
only  point  in  dispute,  the  other  articles  were  arranged  without  much 
difficulty  ;•  and  Villeneuvc  boasted  that,  in  making  the  peace  of  Bel- 
grade, he  had  rendered  a more  effectual  service  to  France  than  if  he 
had  gained  a complete  victory. 

The  efforts  of  this  refined  negotiator  were  equally  promoted  by  the 
secret  manoeuvres  of  Bartenslien,  who,  while  he  affected  to  admire 
and  animate  the  spirit  of  the  Emperor,  exaggerated  the  bad  state  of 
his  affairs,  and  incessantly  urged  the  necessity  of  an  immediate  peace. 
General  Suckof  who  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  Belgrade, 
was  his  creature,  and  under  his  direction ; and,  though  he  could  not 
ostensibly  oppose  the  mission  of  Schmettau,  to  defend  that  fortress  to 
Ihe  last  extremity',  yet  he  endeavoured  to  prevent  his  appointmeut. 


• Memoires  tic  Braudebourg,  an.  1?S9* 
Ebaucbc  de  Munich.  The  intimate  con- 
nection of  llic  duke  of  Loraine  with  count 
Neuperg  is  also  frequently  alluded  to  in 
Mr.  Robinson's  Dispatches,  and  a general 
suspicion  was  prevalent  at  Vienna,  that 


Neuperg.  had  acted  in  consequence  of  pri- 
vate instructions  from  the  duke  of  Loraine 
and  Maria  Theresa.  On  her  accession 
Neuperg  was  not  only  released  from  con- 
finement but  intrusted  with  the  r-omomud 
of  the  army  against  the  king  of  Prussia.  • 

With 
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1 * ^c^mcltau  "as  not  i,ll  n'shed  with  written  instructions,  but  was  re- 
ferred to  marshal  Wallis,  to  whom  he  carried  dispatches.  On  arriving 
at  the  camp,  Sclunctiau  was  apprised  by  Wallis,  that  these  dispatches 
contained  no  instructions;  but  a private  letter  from  Bartensteiu,  in 
which  he  said,  “'As  his  Imperial  majesty  had  given  a promise,  under 
his  own  hand,  to  general  Suckof,  to  promote  him  to  the  rank  of 
.general  of  artillery,  and  the  government  of  Servia,  if  he  preserved 
Belgrade,  the  defence  of  that  place  could  not  be  intrusted  to  any 
other  general ; and,  therefore,  the  intention  of  the  Emperor  was, 
that  Schmettau  should  be  employed  in  the  army,  or  at  Peterwaradin, 
to  defend  that  fortress  should  it  be  besieged.”  But  although  Wallis 
could  not  venture  to  supersede  Suckof,  yet  he  found  means  to  elude  the 
orders  of  “ tins  scribe,”  as  he  called  him,  “ who  abused  the  name  of 
the  Emperor  to  favour  his  creatures,”  by  appointing  Schmettau  com- 
mander in  chief  of  Belgrade,  in  virtue  of  his  power  as  governor  of  the 
province  *. 

It  is  not  easy  to  trace  the  motives  which  influenced  the  conduct  of 
this  upstart  favourite ; whether  to  secure  the  favour  of  the  successor 
to  the  Austrian  monarchy,  whether  from  dislike  to  the  Maritime 
Powers,  w ho  lwd  abandoned  his  master  in  the  hour  of  danger,  or, 
whether  from  the  disastrous  state  of  the  Emperor's  affairs,  he  dreaded 
the  continuance  of  so  unfortunate  and  ruinous  a contest. 

But  although  the  signature  and  extention  of  the  preliminaries  were 
shamefully  precipitated,  and  a short  delay  might  even  have  procured 
honourable  and  advantageous  terms,  yet  a peace  at  all  events  was  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  the  salvation  of  the  house  of  Austria.  Nor  can 
it  be  deemed  a matter  of  surprise,  that  even  a sovereign  of  so  proud 


• it  is,  however,  a singular  proof  of 
Bartcustein's  superior  influence,  that  not- 
withstanding the  gallant  exertions  of 
Schmettau, and  the  negligence,  incapacity, 
and  pusillanimity  of  Suckof,  the  whole  ho- 
nour of  the  defence  is  attributed  to  him 


in  the  Imperial  Rescript,  and  lie  is 'even 
praised  for  the  assurances  made  by  gene- 
ral Schmettau  of  preserving  Belgrade  to 
the  end  of  September,  though  he  had  re- 
peatedly declared  that  it  would  not  hold 
out  three  days. 
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and  unbending  a spirit  as  Charles  the  Sixth,  should  ratify  so  dis-  Chapter  15. 
honourable  a peace,  when  his  situation  is  thus  described  by  an  eye-  . . 
witness  and  competent  judge. 

“ Every  thing  in  this  court  is  running  into  the  last  confusion  and 
ruin;  where  there  are  as  visible  signs  of  folly  and  madness  as  ever 
were  inflicted  upon  a people  whom  heaven  is  determined  to  destroy, 
no  less  by  domestic  divisions,  than  by  the  more  public  calamities  of 
repeated  defeats,  dcfcncclcssness,  poverty,  and  plague*.'” 

In  a word,  the  deplorable  state  in  which  Charles  left,  on  his 
death,  his  army  and  finances,  is  the  best  apology  for  the  peace  of 
Belgrade. 

• Mr.  Robinson  to  Mr.  Walpole,  Vienna,  Aug.  19,  173y. 
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CHAPTER  16'. 


1739, 


1740. 


Degradation  of  the  Imperial  Court — Ascendancy  of  France — Character  and  Virus  of 
cardinal  Fleur y — Situation  of  the  F.uroj>can  Porters — Ineffectual  Attempts  to  renew  the 
Connection  between  England  and  the  House  of  Austria — Revival  of  the  Disputes  on  the 
Barrier  Treaty. 

A LT HOUGH  the  Emperor  had  concluded  a definitive  peace 
w ith  the  Porte  ; yet  the  vague  terms  of  the  treaty  gave  rise  to 
new  cavils  and  long  discussions  concerning  the  demarcation  of  the  li- 
mits, which  were  artfully  protracted  by  the  intrigues  of  France,  who 
thus  maintained  her  ascendancy  over  the  contracting  powers. 

France,  at  this  period,  had  attained  an  enormous  prepondcrancy 
among  the  powers  of  Europe,  not  only  from  a dread  of  her  strength 
and  resources,  but  from  the  character  and  system  of  the  prime  mi- 
nister. 

Cardinal  Fleury  was  in  the  84th  year  of  his  age  ; he  was  of  a cir- 
cumspect and  cautious  temper,  and  possessed  the  art  of  winning 
mankind  by  an  unaffected  air  of  candour  and  simplicity.  Ilis  great 
prudence  and  sagacity  enabled  him  to  distinguish  the  precise  bounds 
to  which  he  could  push  his  intrigues,  and  to  conceal  his  designs  under 
the  semblance  of  moderation  ; his  progress  was,  therefore,  more  dan- 
gerous, as  it  was  silent  and  unobserved.  From  temper  ami  principle 
he  was  anxious  to  maintain  his  country  in  peace ; but,  as  his  great 
aim  was  to  remove  every  ob:  ruction  to  the  ascendancy  of  France, 
he  directed  all  his  efforts  to  divide,  though  he  avoided  provoking,  the 
other  powers  of  Europe. 

In  pursuit  of  his  plan,  he  had  imperceptibly  brought  the  Emperor 
to  an  entire  dependence  on  France,  and  had  more  reduced  the  house 
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of  Austria  by  his  intrigues,  than  his  predecessors  by  the  sword.  Chapter  to'. 
Although  France  had  guarantied  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  yet  he 
looked  forward  to  the  prospect  of  dividing  the  Austrian  dominions 
between  the  two  Archduchesses;  and  thus  hoped  to  diminish  tltc 
weight  of  a power  which  had  hitherto  been  the  rival,  and  might  again 
become  the  enemy,  of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  With  this  view  he  filled 
all  the  courts  of  Europe  with  his  intrigues,  and  endeavoured  to  isolate 
the  house  of  Austria,  by  uniting  her  enemies,  and  paralising  the  efforts 
of  her  friends. 

• France  wholly  governed  the  councils  of  the  Porte ; and,  by  means  of 
reciprocal  treaties  and  guaranties,  secured  a pretext  for  her  inter- 
ference in  the  future  disputes  of  the  Turks  with  the  Christian  powers. 

She  had  effected  an  essential  change  in  the  administration  of  Sweden, 
by  removing  the  ministers  who  were  favourable  to  England  ; and 
maintained  the  king  in  total  subjection,  by  swaying  the  parties  which 
agitated  that  distracted  government.  By  her  influence,  also,  the 
Swedes  were  induced  to  arm  on  the  side  of  Finland,  and  to  make  an 
offensive  alliance  with  the  Porte. 

Notwithstanding  the  subsidiary  treaty,  which  Denmark  had  con- 
cluded with  England,  France  endeavoured  to  alienate  the  court  of 
Copenhagen  from  the  house  of  Austria  ; ami  the  fluctuating  conduct 
of  the  Danish  cabinet,  seemed  to  favour  her  views.  With  their  consent, 
she  dispatched  a squadron  into  the  Baltic,  under  a frivolous  pretence ; 
which,  parading  through  the  Sound,  intimidated  the  enemies,  and  en- 
couraged the  friends  of  France. 

■ Russia,  alarmed  on  one  side  with  the  preparations  of  the  Swedes,  and 
on  the  other  kept  in  suspense  by  the  protracted  negotiation  with 
the  Turks,  was  inclined  to  temporize;  and,  unwilling  to  provoke  the 
resentment  of  France,  unless  a grand  combination  of  the  European 
states  could  be  formed,  capable  of  resisting  the  alarming  power  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon.  Advanced  in  age,  and  declining  in  health,  Anno 
was  also  too  much  embarrassed  with  domestic  arrangements  to  take 
an  active  or  principal  part  in  the  affairs  of  Europe.  She  had  recently 
given  her  niece  Anne,  the  princess  of  Mecklenburg,  in  marriage  to 
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dopier  16.  Anthony  Ulric,  prince  of  Brunswick  Wolfembuttel,  and  was  employed 
J73<t,  1740.  in  settling  the  succession  to  her  dominions,  under  the  dictates  of  an 
imperious  favourite  *,  who  was  ambitious  to  direct  the  helm  of  govern- 
ment, after  her  death,  with  the  same  authority  as  during  her  life. 

Although  Augustus  the  Third  owed  his  crown  to  the  united  efforts 
of  the  Emperor  and  Russia;  yet,  as  king  of  Poland,  he  was  unable  to 
suppress  the  domestic  cabals  excited  by  the  intrigues  of  France,  or  to 
turn  the  united  forces  of  this  kingdom  in  favour  of  the  house  of 
Austria. 

Germany  was  divided  in  interests,  and  distracted  by  parties.  France 
had  gained  many  of  the  catholic  princes,  and  in  particular  the  elector 
of  Bavaria,  with  the  hopes  of  sharing  in  the  Austrian  succession.  She 
also  artfully  availed  herself  of  the  resentment  entertained  by  the  king 
of  Prussia  against  the  Emperor  for  his  prevarication  in  regard  to  the 
succession  of  Berg  and  Julicrs.  Charles,  notwithstanding  his  solemn 
promises,  was  desirous  to  secure  the  whole  succession  of  the  F.lector 
Palatine  to  Charles  Theodore,  prince  of  Sultzbach  ; and  while  France 
affected  to  cooperate  in  this  arrangement,  and  had  even  guarantied  the 
succession,  she  entered  into  a secret  negotiation  with  Frederic  Wil- 
liam, and  lured  him  with  the  promise  of  securing  to  him  the  whole 
duchy  of  Berg,  except  the  town  of  Dusseldorf f.  By  these  intrigues 
she  detached  Frederic  William  from  the  house  of  Austria ; and,  by 
fomenting  his  prejudices  against  the  house  of  Hanover,  she  succeeded 
in  weakening  and  dividing  the  efforts  of  the  protestant  body. 

The  king  of  Sardinia  was  indebted  to  the  mediation  of  France,  for 
the  termination  of  his  disputes  with  the  Emperor,  and  for  a greater  ac- 
cession of  territory  than  he  could  have  acquired  either  from  the  fears 
or  the  gratitude  of  Charles.  lie  was  therefore,  from  these  circum- 
stances, as  well  as  from  the  preponderance  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  in 
Italy,  and  the  exhausted  state  of  Austria,  in  entire  subjection  to  the 
dictates  of  the  French  cabinet. 

Biron  duke  of  Courland;  for  un  account  of  whom  see  Travels  in  Poland,  Russia,  . 
&c.  b.  iv.  cl).  10. 
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John  the  Fifth,  king  of  Portugal,  began  to  lose  that  spirit  and  vi-  Chapter  16. 
gour  of  intellect  which  had  distinguished  the  former  part  of  his  reign  ; 
his  faculties  were  impaired  by  a stroke  of  apoplexy,  and  in  his  charac- 
ter and  conduct  he  blended  the  extremes  of  devotion  and  licentious- 
ness. Scrupulously  adhering  to  the  ceremonies  of  the  church,  the  bi- 
gotted  monarch  paid  as  much  attention  to  the  arrangement  of  a pro- 
cession, and  to  the  election  of  an  abbot,  as  to  the  most  important  con- 
cerns of  government.  Hence  the  whole  power  fell  into  the  hands  of 
confessors  and  friars;  immense  sums  were  expended  in  religious  esta- 
blishments, instead  of  being  employed  in  the  maintenance  of  an  army 
and  navy,  and  Portugal  daily  declined  in  power  and  consideration  *. 

Spain  was  involved  in  a war  with  England,  on  account  of  the  depre- 
dations in  America ; and,  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  her  colonial  posses- 
sions, importunately  required  the  interference  of  France,  and  looked 
forward  for  the  active  assistance  which  she  was  openly  encouraged  to 
expect. 

The  United  Provinces  still  exhibited  the  same  weak  and  divided  eo- 
vernment ; alarmed  at  the  increasing  preponderance  of  France,  yet 
without  vigour  to  resist  her  encroachments;  dreading  the  interference 
of  England  in  favour  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  who  had  espoused  the 
daughter  of  George  the  Second ; and  though  without  any  other  ally, 
to  whom  they  could  look  for  support,  considering  the  war  with  Spain 
as  wholly  foreign  to  their  interests.  They  were  irritated  against  the 
Emperor  for  the  haughty  conduct  of  his  ministers,  and  involved  in 
interminable  disputes  concerning  the  commercial  regulations  of  the 
Barrier  Treaty. 

England,  the  only  power  capable  of  consolidating  a grand  combina- 
tion against  France,  was  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  the  Spanish 
war,  which  had  been  excited  by  the  clamours  of  the  merchants,  and 
the  madness  of  the  people,  wild  with  dreams  of  conquest  and  plunder. 

But  the  illusion  had  been  dissipated  by  the  ill  success  of  their  arma- 

• Ouvros  Poslli umes  tie  Frederic  II.  dotalcs;  scs  bntimens,  tics  couvens,  scs 
chap.  l.  “ Scs  plaisirs,"  says  the  royal  arnucs  des  moincs,  et  scs  tnaitresses  $Us 
historian,  “ etoieut  des  fouctions  saccr-  rdigieuses.” 
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Chapter  15.  ment?,  and  by  the  hostile  preparations  of  France.  The  nation  was 
1740.  distracted  by  contending  parties;  the  cabinet  divided;  and  the  mi- 


nister, becoming  more  and  more  unpopular,  was  compelled  to  pursue 
a temporizing  policy,  ill  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  times. 
Numerous  schemes  of  alliance  and  cooperation  against  France  were 
formed;  but  they  were  counteracted  by  the  discordant  views  of  the 
cabinet,  and  the  inveterate  antipathy  of  George  the  Second  to  the 
house  of  Brandenburgh,  whose  concurrence  was  indispensably  neces- 
sary for  the  establishment  of  a permanent  confederacy  against  the 
house  of  Bourbon  *. 

In  this  situation  of  Europe,  the  Emperor,  debilitated  by  his  recent 
disasters,  was  bound  by  France  with  the  most  galling  fetters.  Her 
numerous  partisans  were  continually  representing  to  him  the  weakness 
of  his  exhausted  country,  and  the  danger  of  provoking  the  resentment 
of  so  formidable  a power.  Ilis  court  was  beset  by  her  spies,  every  mo- 
tion was  watched,  and  Flcury  made  urgent  complaints  whenever  the 
duke  of  Lorainc,  who  indignantly  bore  tliis  stutc  ol  dependence,  had 
an  interview  with  the  British  minister  f. 

This  humiliating  subjection  chagrined  the  most  upright  and  iode- 
pendant  ministers  of  the  conference;  and  counts  Starcmberg  und 
Harrach  in  particular,  lamented  the  influence  of  France  in  the  coun- 
cils of  their  sovereign.  They  considered  the  Maritime  Powers  as  the 
natural  allies  of  the  house  of  Austria,  and  looked  forward  to  the  re- 
newal of  the  former  connection,  as  the  only  means  to  deliver  the 
house  of  Austria  from  dependence,  and  to  recover  her  ascendancy  in 
Europe.  They  considered  the  right  which  France  enjoyed  to  interfere 
in  the  u flairs  of  Germany,  as  guarantee  ot  the  treaty  of  Munster,  us 
the  greatest  evil  to  the  Empire,  and  were  apprehensive  that  having 
been  permitted  to  add  her  guaranty  to  her  mediation  in  tlio  treaty  with 
the  Porte,  she  would  avail  herself  of  that  pretext  to  interfere  in  all 
future  disputes  with  the  Turks  J. 

* Memoirs  of  lord  Walpole,  cliap.  xxi. 

■\  Mr.  ltobinson  to  lord  Harrington,  July  27,  J740. 
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The  Emperor  himself  felt  and  appreciated  his  danger;  he  regretted  Chapter  16. 
the  precipitation  with  which  he  had  concluded  the  preliminaries  at  ,1^^’ 
Vienna  in  1737  with  La  Bcaume,  and  still  more  his  acceptance  of 
the  mediation  and  guaranty  of  France  in  the  treaty  of  Belgrade,  lie 
saw  that  his  ministers  had  been  deceived  by  the  artifices  of  Villcncuve, 
and  that  the  peace  had  been  dictated  at  Paris.  He  was  sensible  that 
the  French,  by  their  manoeuvres  with  the  Porte,  were  delaying  the 
execution  of  the  treaty,  and  was  aware  of  their  schemes  for  the  divi- 
sion or  dismemberment  of  his  succession.  He  considered  a war  be- 
tween France  and  England  as  inevitable,  and  foresaw  the  destruction 
of  the  house  of  Austria,  should  England  be  crushed  by  the  united 
efforts  of  the  house  of  Bourbon. 

In  this  dangerous  crisis,  overtures  were  made  by  England,  who  was 
alarmed  at  the  hostile  preparations  of  the  French  by  land  and  sea ; 
and  at  the  march  of  their  troops  towards  the  coast  of  the  British 
channel,  and  the  frontiers  of  Flanders.  The  English  ministry  endea- 
voured to  rouse  the  Imperial  cabinet,  with  the  prospect  of  an  ap- 
proaching war  on  the  continent,  which  might  be  opened  by  the  invasion 
of  Germany,  or  on  attack  on  the  Netherlands,  and  requested  the  Em- 
peror to  assume  a posture  of  defence,  and  provide  for  the  security  of 
the  Barrier  Towns.  The  Emperor,  who  was  not  unwilling  to  act 
according  to  the  extent  of  his  power  and  resources,  and  was  anxious 
to  consolidate  the  whole  force  of  the  German  empire  against  the 
aggressions  of  France,  dispatched  count  Ostein  to  Hanover  to  ad- 
just the  terms  of  a reconciliation  with  England  and  Holland  ; but  the 
good  effects  of  this  mission  were  counteracted  by  the  secret  manoeuvres 
of  Bartenstcin,  whose  aversion  to  the  Maritime  Powers  induced  him 
to  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  an  accommodation.  At  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  referendary,  who  drew  up  the  instructions,  count  Ostein 
was  ordered  to  inveigh  against  the  former  desertion  of  the  Maritime 
Powers*,  and  to  express  the  diffidence  of  the  Emperor  to  enter  into 
new  engagements,  for  the  fulfilment  of  which  he  had,  from  past  expe- 
rience, no  sufficient  security.  Impracticable  proposals,  relative  to  Ger- 

•*  Lord  Harrington’s  Dispatch  to  Mr.  Robinson. 
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Chapter  iti.  mail  dispute?,  were  also  introduced,  and  Bartenstcin  artfully  availed 
i rug,  ino.  |,im3pif  ()f  the  former  contentions  relative  to  the  conditions  of  the  Bar- 
rier Treaty,  which  were  again  revived. 

In  delivering  the  Netherlands  to  the  house  of  Austria,  and  in  the 
formation  of  tiie  Barrier  Treaty,  the  Maritime  Powers  acted  rather 
with  the  narrow  jealousy  of  a commercial  company  than  with  the  spirit 
and  views  of  a great  nation,  for  preserving  the  permanent  tranquillity 
of  Europe.  From  this  principle,  besides  interdicting  all  commerce  of 
t he  Netherlands  to  the  East  Indies,  by  the  abolition  of  the  Ostend 
Company,  they  endeavoured  to  prevent  their  trade  to  the  West  Indies, 
on  the  authority  of  some  vague  expressions  in  the  treaty  ot  Munster, 
to  which  the  Barrier  Treaty  referred.  They  also  had  established  dur- 
ing the  war  of  the  succession,  a tariff  for  the  duties  of  export  and  im- 
port, which  was  ratified  by  the  2(»lh  article  of  the  Barrier  Treaty,  and 
HUS  to  be  continued  on  the  same  footing,  until  specific  regulations  were 
made  by  a new  treaty  of  commerce  which  was  to  be  concluded  as  soon 
as  possible.  At  length,  yielding  to  the  urgent  remonstrances  of  the 
Emperor,  the  Maritime  Powers  affected  to  comply  with  their  engage- 
ments, and  in  the  fifth  article  of  the  treaty  ot  \ ienna  in  1731,  it  was 
stipulated  that  commissioners  should  assemble  at  Antwerp  tor  the  ad- 
justment of  a new  treaty  of  commerce,  according  to  the  intention  of 
the  twenty-sixth  article  of  the  Barrier  Treaty,  which  was  to  be  con- 
eluded  within  the  space  of  two  years 

To 


• As  to  commerce  it  is  agreed,  that  the 
ships,  merchandise, and  commodities  com- 
ing from  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
Provinces,  and  entering  into  the  Austrian 
Netherlands;  and  also  the  ships,  mer- 
chandise, and  commodities  going  from  the 
said  Netherlands  to  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  Provinces,  shall  pay  no  other  du- 
ties of  exportatibn  or  importation  than 
what  are  paid  upon  the  present  foot,  and 
particularly  such  as  were  regulated  before 
the  signing  of  the  present  treaty,  accord- 


ing to  the  request  made  to  the  council  of 
state  at  Brussels,  by  the  ministers  of  the 
allied  powers,  dated  the  6th of  November; 
and  so  every  t hing  shall  remain,  continue, 
and  subsist  generally  upon  the  same  foot, 
without  any  alteration,  innovation,  dimi- 
nution, or  augmentation,  under  any  pre- 
tence whatsoever,  till  bis  Imperial  and  Ca- 
tholic majesty,  his  Britannic  majesty,  and 
the  Lords  of  the  States  General  shall  other- 
wise appoint  by  a treaty  of  commerce  to 
be  made  us  soon  as  possible.  In  the  mean 

time 
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To  the  continuance  of  these  restrictions  the  Imperial  cabinet  attri- 
buted the  most  fatal  consequences,  and  Bartcnstciu  drew  up  a memo- 
rial, exhibiting  the  grievances  which  the  people  of  the  Netherlands 
suffered  from  the  state  of  their  trade  in  Great  Britain  and  Holland. 

“ The  Netherlands,”  lie  said,  “ are  at  present  reduced  to  a most 
deplorable  situation  ; the  commerce  to  the  Indies  interdicted ; debts 
enormously  increased  during  the  course  of  a long  war;  the  revenues  ab- 
sorbed by  the  maintenance  of  the  military  establishment ; the  deficiency 
in  the  revenue,  already  amounting  to  an  enormous  sum,  is  annually 
increasing ; and  the  only  source  to  obviate  these  evils  almost  wholly 
exhausted.”  “ The  manufactures,”  he  added,  “ are  daily  declining, 
and,  without  a speedy  remedy,  will  be  annihilated.  The  best  workmen 
emigrate  for  want  of  employment,  and  the  richest  merchants  threaten 
to  quit  the  country.  Hence  arises  an  alarming  decrease  in  the  duties 
on  consumption,  as  well  as  those  of  export  and  import,  and  even  in 
the  ordinary  contributions;  and  the  balance  of  trade  having  been 
long  unequal,  the  inference  is  natural,  that  it  will  be  totally  over- 
thrown if  the  same  principle  is  pursued,  of  lowering  the  duties  on  the 
side  of  the  Low  Countries,  and  raising  those  on  the  side  of  England*.” 

Hence  the  Imperial  ministers  contended,  that  the  Maritime  Powers 
had  eluded  their  engagements  contracted  by  the  Barrier  Treaty  and  the 
treaty  of  Vienna,  by  which  the  alteration  of  the  tariff  was  to  be  settled 
before  the  expiration  of  a new  treaty  of  commerce  within  two  years, 
and  they  urged  the  justice  and  necessity  of  a reciprocity  of  duties. 

These  statements  were  combated  on  the  part  of  England,  by  insist- 
ing, that  the  duties  settled  by  the  tariff  being  appropriated  for  the  li- 
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time  the  commerce,  and  all  that  depends 
on  it  between  the  subjects  of  his  Imperial 
and  catholic  majesty  in  the  Austrian  Ne- 
therlands, and  those  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces, in  the  whole  or  in  port,  shall  re- 
main upon  the  foot  established,  and  in  the 
manner  appointed  by  the  articles  of  the 
treaty  concerning  commerce,  made  at 
Munster  the  30th  of  January  16+8,  be- 
tween his  majesty  king  Philip  the  Fourth 


of  glorious  memory,  and  the  said  Lords 
the  States  General  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces; which  articles  are  now  confirmed 
by  the  present  treaty  —Collection  of 
Treaties,  &c.  from  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
queen  Anne  to  1731,  vol.  iv. 

• Mcmoire  remis  par  les  ministres  Im- 
periaux,  a Monsieur  Dunant  le  23  Mai 
N.  S.  1737.  Grantham  papers. 
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Chapter  1 6.  quidation  of  the  debt  incurred  for  the  conquest  of  the  Low  Countries 
|^3-^  from  France,  could  not  be  changed  till  the  debt  was  discharged  * ; 

and  that  the  Emperor,  having  accepted  the  Netherlands  on  the  terms 
settled  by  the  Barrier  Treaty,  hail  no  right  to  expect  an  alteration  of 
the  system  established  by  that  treaty. 

These  discordant  principles  became  a never-failing  source  of  dis- 
agreement, and  furnished  Bartcnstcin  with  endless  pretexts  to  inveigh 
against  the  narrow  policy  of  the  Maritime  Powers.  In  consequence 
of  this  dissatisfaction  on  the  side  of  Austria,  and  the  perseverance  of 
the  Maritime  Powers,  to  retain  the  privileges  to  which  they  were  en- 
titled by  the  treaty  of  Barrier,  no  compromise  could  be  made;  and  the 
conferences  which  had  been  opened  at  Antwerp  in  1737,  for  adjust^ 
ing  the  new  treaty  of  commerce,  produced  no  effect. 

• >Ir.  Walpole  to  Mr.  Itobinson,  August  25,  1739- 
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CHAPTER  17. 


1740. 

Death  of  Frederic  William,  king  of  Prussia — Early  Life,  Education,  and  Character  of 
Frederic  theSecond — His  retreat  at  Rheimsberg — Ills  Circes  and  Conduct  on  his  .Accession 
— Anxiety  of  the  Emperor  to  be  relieved  from  his  Dependence  on  France,  and  to  renew  hit 
Connection  with  England — His  Illness  and  Death — Person  and  Character — Ilis  Consort 
and  Family. 

THE  alarming  designs  of  France,  the  danger  to  which  the  Mari-  Chapter  17. 

time  Powers  were  exposed,  the  representations  of  the  duke  of  1740. 
Loraine,  and  the  instances  of  the  ministers,  at  length  outweighed  the 
influence  of  Bartcnstcin ; and  the  Emperor  became  more  zealous  than 
ever  to  renew  his  connection  with  the  king  of  England,  and  to  unite 
the  German  empire  against  the  incroachmcnts  of  the  house  of  Bour- 
bon. The  obstacles  which  hitherto  prevented  the  union  of  the  pro- 
testant  body,  arising  from  the  disputes  between  the  houses  of  Hanover 
and  Brandcnburgh,  seemed  now  to  be  removed  by  the  death  of  Fre- 
deric William,  king  of  Prussia,  in  April  1740;  and  hopes  were  enter- 
tained that  his  successor  would  be  induced  to  pursue  a different  line 
of  conduct. 

Charles  Frederic,  who,  under  the  name  of  Frederic  the  Second,  was 
destined  to  give  a new  lustre  to  the  crown  of  Prussia,  and  to  become  the 
formidable  rival  of  the  house  of  Austria,  was  son  of  Frederic  William, 
by  Sophia  Dorothea,  daughter  of  George  the  First,  king  of  England, 
and  was  born  at  Berlin  the  C4lh  of  January  1712.  Although  Frederic 
William  disliked  magnificence,  literature,  and  foreign  manners,  and 
was  desirous  of  giving  his  son  an  education  more  calculated  for  a ser- 
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Chapter  17.  jcant  than  a prince ; yet  Berlin  abounded  with  refugees  and  otlicr  na- 
1740.  tives  of  France,  drawn  to  the  capital  by  Frederic  the  First,  who  emu- 
lated the  court  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  To  some  of  these  foreigners, 
distinguished  for  their  elegance  of  manners  and  acquaintance  with 
polite  literature,  the  early  education  of  the  young  prince  was  en- 
trusted ; and  from  them  lie  imbibed  that  fondness  for  the  French  lan- 
guage and  French  manners  which  influenced  his  future  life. 

His  governor,  lieutenant-general  count  Finkenstein,  was  a man  of 
high  probity,  and  distinguished  courage,  but  stiff  in  his  address,  and 
cold  in  his  manners;  and  his  sub-governor,  Kalkstein,  was  principally 
distinguished  for  his  rigid  treonomy,  and  perfect  knowledge  of  military 
details;  qualifications,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Frederic  William,  su- 
perseded every  other  accomplishment.  As  neither  of  these  persons 
was  calculated  to  gain  the  confidence  of  a young  prince,  endowed 
with  quick  intellects,  and  a lively  genius,  he  conceived  an  attachment 
to  his  preceptor  du  Han,  a French  refugee,  who  had  served  under 
Frederic  William  at  the  siege  of  Stralsund.  Du  Ilan  was  of  a cap- 
tious and  sarcastic  temper,  and  a free  thinker  in  matters  of  religion ; 
but  possessed  a general  knowledge  of  polite  literature,  and  encouraged 
his  royal  pupil  in  that  prepossession  for  French  authors  which  he 
had  already  imbibed,  and  which  was  strengthened  by  the  prevailing 
taste  of  the  times,  the  low  state  of  German  literature  *,  and  by  the 
prohibition  of  his  father,  that  his  son  should  not  be  instructed  in  the 
learned  languages. 

Frederic  William,  who  had  employed  his  whole  reign  in  the  forma- 
tion of  that  great  military  establishment  which  afterwards  rendered 
Prussia  the  arbitress  of  Germany,  was  most  anxious  to  give  to  his  son 
the  education  of  a soldier:  at  an  early  age  the  young  prince  was  ap- 
pointed chief  of  a corps  of  cadets,  and  daily  practised,  with  his  pigmy 
troops,  the  military  evolutions  which  his  father  performed  with  his  tall 
regiment ; and  lie  made  so  considerable  a progress  in  these  manoeuvres, 
that  in  his  twelfth  year  he  surprised  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  during 

* The  Lest  German  authors  wrote  either  in  Latin  or  French, 
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a visit  to  Berlin,  by  exercising  three  hundred  cadets  with  a dexterity  Chapter  17. 
above  his  age  *. 

Notw  ithstanding  his  progress,  the  king  was  dissatisfied  with  his  attach- 
ment to  music,  und  to  what  lie  called  outlandish  literature,  dismissed  his 
preceptors  wlien  he  liad  attained  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  assumed  the 
principal  direction  of  his  employment.  He  made  him  his  companion  in 
most  of  his  joumics,  and  gave  him  incessant  lectures  on  finance,  agri- 
culture, and  military  discipline.  But,  as  the  young  prince  did  not  listen 
to  such  dry  details  with  sufficient  attention,  the  king  bitterly  reproached 
him  with  his  passion  for  music  and  letters,  and  treated  him  with  exces- 
sive rigour.  For  petty  breaches  of  military  order,  Frederic  William  fre- 
quently put  his  son  under  arrest,  and  confined  him  to  bread  and  water ; 
he  also  threw  his  music  into  the  fire,  and  broke  his  flute.  This  opposi- 
tion to  his  favourite  pursuits  only  increased  the  inclination  of  the  young 
prince  for  the  arts  and  polite  literature ; he  passed  w hole  nights  in  read- 
ing by  stealth,  and  held  concerts  in  forests  and  caverns,  during  his 
hunting  excursions,  with  musicians  privately  supplied  by  his  mother. 

At  length,  exasperated  by  this  tyrannical  treatment,  Frederic  formed 
the  design  of  escaping  into  England,  to  seek  the  protection  of  his  uncle 
George  the  Second.  He  made  this  attempt  at  a village  near  Frankfort ; 
but  being  discovered,  was  arrested  and  confined  at  Wcsel.  Interro- 
gated by  his  father,  who  demanded  his  reasons  for  deserting,  he  replied, 

“ Because,  sire,  you  have  not  hitherto  treated  me  as  your  son,  but  as 
your  slave.” — “ You  are  a cowardly  deserter,”  exclaimed  the  king, 

“ without  courage,  and  without  honour  !” — “ I have  no  less  courage,” 
answered  the  prince,  “ and  honour,  than  yourself;  and  I have  only 
done  what  you  have  frequently  said  you  would  do,  if  you  were  in  my 
place.”  The  king,  inflamed  with  tliis  reproach,  drew  his  sword,  but 
general  Mosel  holding  his  arm,  and  throwing  himself  between  them, 
exclaimed,  “ Kill  me,  sire  ; but  spare  your  son  !”  This  seasonable  ex- 
clamation recalled  the  king  to  reason ; aud  Mosel  conveyed  the  prince 

* Poellnitz  Memoircs  pour  servir  a 1'Histoire  des  quatre  derniers  Souveraius  de  la 
Muison  de  Bmndebourg;  from  which  this  account  of  the  early  life  of  Frederic  is  princi- 
pally drawn, 
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Chapter  i7.  into  another  apartment,  and  from  thence  to  the  prison  which  was 
• 740.  destined  for  his  reception. 

1730.  Frederic  was  afterwards  transferred  to  Berlin,  and  from  thence  to 
the  palace  of  Millclwalde,  where  he  was  interrogated  by  a committee 
of  four  persons,  presided  by  general  Grumbkow,  minister  of  state. 
Having  presented  to  the  prince  the  interrogatories  and  answers  of 
Katt,  his  favourite  page,  who  was  tried  for  assisting  his  cscajie,  they 
questioned  him  on  some  points  of  which  the  king  required  information. 
Frederic  replied  with  firmness,  and  shewed  that  his  spirit  was  greater 
than  bis  misfortunes.  On  being  told  that  it  was  the  king's  pleasure  lie 
should  be  transferred  to  Custrin,  “ Be  it  so,”  he  said,  “ I consent;  but, 
if  I am  to  recover  mv  liberty  by  intreaties,  I fear  that  I shall  remain 
there  a considerable  time.”  At  Custrin  he  was  confined  six  months  in 
a cell,  without  furniture,  without  a bed,  and  without  a single  attendant ; 
received  an  allowance  of  only  sixpence  a day,  and  was  deprived  of  all 
books,  except  a Bible  and  a psalter.  He  was  here  repeatedly  interro- 
gated ; and  as  the  crime  alleged  against  him  was  high  treason,  he  had 
every  reason  to  expect  that  his  obdurate  father  would  imitate  the 
example  of  Peter  the  Great  towards  his  son,  the  unfortunate  Alexey*. 
In  this  state  of  suspense  he  one  morning  observed  the  window  of  his 
cell  enlarging,  and  a communication  formed  with  a scaffold,  covered 
with  black  cloth,  erected  in  the  court  of  the  citadel,  on  a level  with 
the  cell  in  which  he  was  confined.  Being  convinced  that  these  prcA 
parations  were  making  for  his  own  execution,  he  prepared  for  his 
fate ; and  was  only  undeceived  when  the  commandant  of  the  citadel 
announced  the  condemnation  of  Katt.  Four  grenadiers  entered 
the  cell,  and  forcibly  conveyed  the  prince  to  the  window,  holding 
his  head  towards  the  scaffold,  on  which  the  unfortunate  victim  now 
made  his  appearance.  The  sentence  being  read,  Frederic  earnestly  ex- 
horted the  executioner  to  defer  the  stroke,  that  he  might  write  to  his 
father,  and  obtain  the  pardon  of  his  friend,  by  renouncing  his  right  of 
succession  to  the  crown.  But  his  tears,  his  entreaties,  and  his  cries 
being  ineffectual,  he  exclaimed  in  an  agony  of  grief,  “ Would  to  God 

* I’or  an  account  of  Alexey,  see  Travels  into  Russia,  hook  iv,  ch.  1?. 
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that  I were  in  your  place!” — “ Oh  ! sir,”  replied  the  unfortunate  victim,  Chnpter  1 7, 
“ had  I a thousand  lives,  I would  sacrifice  them  all  for  you.”  lie  then 
knelt  down  ; one  of  his  attendants  advancing  to  cover  his  face,  “ It  is 
needless,”  he  said  ; and  lifting  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  “ My  God,”  he 
added,  “ to  thy  hands  I commit  my  soul  1”  Before  the  executioner, 
could  perform  his  office,  the  prince  fainted ; and  when  he  recovered, 
sawr  the  headless  trunk  of  his  affectionate  servant,  which  was  exposed 
the  whole  day. 

But  this  victim  did  not  appease  the  fury  of  Frederic  William,  and 
he  still  persisted  in  the  resolution  of  immolating  his  son  to  military 
justice.  He  bitterly  reproached  the  court  martial,  because  only  one  of 
the  twenty-four  judges  appointed  to  try-  his  son,  had  condemned  him  to 
death.  To  his  ministers,  who  had  the  courage  to  represent  that  the 
heir  apparent  could  not  be  capitally  convicted,  he  exclaimed,  “ I con- 
sider my  son  as  a soldier  who  disobeys  orders,  or  as  a deserter  who 

9 

quits  his  post!”  To  the  Emperor,  who  wrote  to  him  with  his  own  hand, 
that  he  had  no  authority  to  try  his  son,  and  still  less  to  put  him  to 
death,  because  the  prince,  as  member  of  the  Empire,  could  only  be 
heard  and  judged  at  a full  diet,  he  replied,  “ I am  a king,  and  in  that 
capacity  will  bring  my  son  to  judgment,  by  sending  him  into  Prussia,, 
where  I acknowledge  no  power  except  God  alone.” 

The  delays,  however,  which  these  remonstrances  occasioned,  gave 
time  to  his  paternal  sentiments  to  regain  their  influence.  Great  Bri- 
tain, Sweden,  and  the  States  General,  joined  their  intercession  to  that 
of  the  Emperor.  The  queen,  continually  repulsed,  never  intermitted 
her  solicitations,  and  at  length  prevailed.  The  king  relented,  and  re- 
leased his  son  lrom  prison,  after  obliging  him  to  take  a solemn  oath, 
not  to  entertain  any  resentment  against  the  ministers ; never  to  under- 
take any  journey  without  permission;  to  live  in  fear  of  God;  to  fulfil 
the  duties  of  his  religion  ; and  not  to  marry  any  princess  whom  lie  did 
not  approve.  But  though  he  released  the  prince  from  confinement, 
he  would  not  permit  him  to  return  to  court.  He  compelled  him  to 
continue  at  Custrin,  not  to  wear  his  uniform,  and  not  to  speak  French; 
he  was  obliged  to  attend  the  boards  of  police  and  finance,  to  audit  the 
* accounts, 
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Chapter  17.  accounts,  and  to  copy  memorials.  So  minute  were  these  orders,  and 
1740.  so  exactly  fulfilled,  that  when  the  president  of  the  board  transmitted 

to  Frederic  William  three  memorials,  two  of  which  were  copied  by  the 
prince,  and  the  third  only  signed,  the  king  wrote  on  the  margin,  “ the 
signature  of  Fritz  is  not  sufficient ; he  ought  to  have  transcribed  the 
whole  himself*.” 

The  kings  resentment  at  length  subsided  ; he  recalled  the  prince  to 
court,  but  did  not  relax  his  rigorous  treatment,  and  compelled  him  to 
marry  Elizabeth  Cliristina,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick.  Al- 
though Frederic  entertained  an  invincible  aversion  to  his  consort,  with 
whom  he  never  cohabited,  yet  this  event  procured  him  a separate  esta- 
blishment, and  enabled  him  to  fix  his  residence  at  the  ca9tlc  of  Rheims- 
herg.  He  here  devoted  himself  to  his  favourite  studies,  and  passed 
his  time  in  convivial  intercourse  with  a chosen  society  | of  men  of  let- 
ters, either  natives  of  France,  or  devoted  to  French  literature.  He 
% 

was  indefatigable  in  the  perusal  of  works  on  ancient  and  modern  his- 
tory, particularly  translations  of  the.  classics ; and  blended  his  lite- 
rary occupations  with  concerts  and  theatrical  representations.  He  also 
maintained  an  intercourse  with  the  philosopher  Wolff’  who  had  been 
driven  from  Halle  for  his  metaphysical  tenets,  and  held  constant  cor- 
respondence with  the  French  literati,  particularly  Rollin,  Henault, 
Maupcrtuis,  and  Voltaire.  His  active  mind  was  animated  by  the  most 
ardent  love  of  fame ; but  being  excluded  from  affairs  of  state,  he  endea- 
voured to  distinguish  himself  in  the  republic  of  letters,  and  composed  a 
commentary  on  the  Prince  pf  Machi&vcl,  with  a view  to  refute  the  poli- 
tical principles  of  that  work.  This  piece,  called  the  Anti-Machiavel, 
be  submitted  to  the  correction  of  Voltaire,  and  was  preparing  it  for 
the  press,  when  the  death  of  his  father  opened  a new  field  to  his  exer- 
tions. 

On  the  accession  of  Frederic  the  Second,  the  dominions  of  the  house 
of  Brandenburgh  consisted  of  provinces  detached  from  each  other; 

* PoclluUz,  tom.  ii.  p.  225-— 254. 

t Of  this  select  coterie,  the  principal  were  Kuiscrlin,  a native  of  Courland,  Suhm, 
Janduu,  liielfield,  Maupcrtuis,  Algarotti,  and  Cliasot. 
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and  many  parts,  particularly  the  marc  of  Brandenburgh,  so  barren  and  Chapter  17. 
sandy,  that  Frederic  William  had  been  called  in  derision  “ the  arch  sa - 
blonuier  of  the  German  empire.”  The  whole  population  did  not  ex- 
ceed 2,400,000  souls,  and  the  revenues,  though  improved  by  the  finan- 
cial system  of  Frederic  William,  amounted  to  no  more  than  8,700,000 
crowns.  The  country  maintained  but  little  commerce,  and  was  almost 
without  resource  •,  but  the  late  king  bad  left  a treasure  of  9,000,000 
crowns,  und  an  army  of  76,000  men,  the  best  disciplined  troops  in 
Europe,  with  artillery,  magazines,  and  all  the  appointments  of  war,  in 
the  highest  state  of  order. 

Frederic  the  Second  was  now  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  his  age  ; 
and  his  real  character  was  little  appreciated  by  his  contemporaries, 
and  scarcely  known  even  by  those  who  had  constant  access  to  his  per- 
son. He  had  displayed  no  predilection  for  military  affairs ; had  seen 
no  service,  except  part  of  the  inactive  campaign  of  173  7 ; and  the  only 
trait  of  his  intrepidity,  which  was  recollected  even  by  his  warmest  pane- 
gyrists, was,  that  in  reconnoitring  the  lines  of  Philipsburgh,  he  exhibited 
no  concern  in  the  midst  of  a continual  discharge  of  cannon,  the  shot  of 
which  fractured  some  branches  of  trees  over  his  head.  His  father  was 
so  little  acquainted  with  his  personal  character,  as  to  express  appre- 
hension lest  the  military  establishment  should  be  dissolved  after  his 
death  ; and  the  literary  society  at  Rhciinsberg  deemed  him  as  volatile 
and  dissipated  as  themselves.  They  anticipated  a delicious  life  passed 
in  indolence  and  ease,  hailed  the  halcyon  days  of  peace  and  luxury,  and 
hoped  that  he  would  rival  his  grandfather  Frederic  the  First,  in  the 
magnificence  of  his  court,  and  the  elegance  of  his  refinements  f. 

Rut 


* CF.uvrcs  Posthumes  tie  Frederic  II. 
tom.  i.  eh.  l. 

t The  voluptuous  retirement  of  Frederic 
iu  the  puluce  of  llheiuisbcrg,  seemed  ra- 
tlicr  to  resemble  that  of  It  i rial  do  in  the 
paluce  of  Alcina  than  the  retreat  of  the 
future  hero.  Baron  Bielticld  thus  de- 
scribes his  mode  of  life : « 'l  ire  days  glide 


away  in  tranquillity,  seasoned  with  all  the 
pleasures  which  can  Hatter  a reasonable 
mind.  Fare  for  a king,  wine  for  the  gods, 
music  for  ungels,  delightful  walks  m the 
gardens  and  woods,  parties  on  the  water, 
the  cultivation  of  letters  and  the  line  arts, 
spirited  and  pleasant  conversation.”  Let- 
ter 8. 
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Chapter  17.  But  tlic  real  character  of  the  new  monarch  soon  developed  itself  in 
j?  i°.  a petty  transaction  with  the  bishop  and  chapter  of  Liege,  in  which  he 
displayed  that  prompt  and  decisive  spirit  of  enterprise  which  afterwards 
marked  his  conduct.  During  an  excursion  to  Strasburgh  and  Clcves, 
(whither  he  repaired  to  have  an  interview  with  Voltaire,)  the  inhabitants 
of  Ilerstal,  a small  barony  in  the  vicinity  of  Liege,  which  descended 
to  the  house  of  Brandcnburgh  as  part  of  the  inheritance  of  the  house 
of  Orange,  refused  to  tuke  the  oath  of  allegiance.  Frederic  sent  a 
corps  of  troops  against  the  bishop  and  chapter  of  Liege,  whom  he  sus- 
pected of  instigating  the  inhabitants,  and  exacted  from  them  an  indem- 
nification of  (Jo, ooo  rix-dollars. 

Berlin  now  became  the  center  of  intrigue  and  negotiation,  and  the 
alliance  of  the  new  king  was  courted  by  the  different  powers  of  Europe. 
The  succession  to  the  duchies  of  Juliers  and  Berg  had  been  long  an 
object  of  dispute  between  the  houses  of  Brandenburgh  and  Palatine 
Sultzbach,  and  it  was  expected  that  the  attention  of  the  young  mo- 
narch would  be  first  directed  to  secure  that  inheritance,  which  from  the 
advanced  age  and  declining  health  of  the  Elector  Palatine  was  likely 
to  become  vacant  *. 

The  British  cabinet  fully  appreciated  the  great  advantages  which 
would  result  from  the  accession  of  Prussia  to  the  intended  union  of  the 
German  powers;  but  their  attempts  were  frustrated  by  the  exorbitant 
pretensions  of  Frederic,  on  one  side,  not  only  to  the  succession  of  Berg 
and  Juliers,  but  also  to  Mecklenburgh  and  East  Friezeland  f;  and  the 


“ The  inscription  over  the  gate  * Fre- 
derico  tranquillitaleui  petcnli,’  seemed  to 
indicate  his  sentiments:”  observes  baron 
Poelnitz,  “ his  behaviour  and  his  actions 
render  it  probable  that  his  reign  will  be 
one  of  those  mild  and  peaceable  reigns 
wthich  procure  kings  the  love  of  their  peo- 
ple, wherein  consists  their  true  glory.” 
Lcttres  de  Poelnitz,  tom.  i.  p.  27. 

• Charles  Philip,  Elector  Palatine,  died 
in  1742 ; and  as  Frederic  was  then  engaged 


in  alliance  with  France,  and  in  the  w'ar 
against  the  house  of  Austria,  he  relin- 
quished his  preteusious  on  the  duchies  of 
Uerg  and  Juliers,  and  in  return  obtained 
from  Charles  Theodore,  the  new  Elector 
Palatine,  the  guaranty  of  Silesia,  w hich  he 
considered  as  a more  valuable  acquisi- 
tion. 

f Project  of  a Grand  Alliance.  Mr. 
Walpole’s  Papers. 
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aversion  of  George  the  Second,  on  the  other,  who  seemed  to  have 
transferred  to  the  son  the  antipathy  which  he  had  entertained  against 
the  father  *. 

The  haughty  spirit  of  the  court  of  Vienna  was  not  inclined  to  bend 
to  circumstances,  or  to  conciliate  the  king  of  Prussia,  whom  they  had 
long  considered  as  a vassal  of  the  Imperial  crown.  With  them,  pride 
supplied  the  place  of  strength,  and  the  recollection  of  former  grandeur 
the  sense  of  present  humiliation.  The  Emperor  even  offended  the 
young  monarch,  by  his  ill-timed  remonstrances  on  the  affair  of  Ilerstal, 
and  by  referring  the  complaints  of  the  bishop  of  Liege  to  the  diet  of 
Ratisbon  -f. 

Even  France  did  not  act  with  her  usual  address.  She  had  concurred 
in  guarantying  the  palatine  succession  to  the  prince  of  Sultzbach,  and 
either  not  appreciating  the  strength  and  views  of  the  new  sovereign,  or 
jealous  lest  he  should  make  any  acquisitions  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
expressed  an  unwillingness  to  recede  from  her  guaranty,  and  offered 
only  an  insignificant  portion  of  the  inheritance,  which  Frederic  deemed 
inadequate  to  his  pretensions  J. 

Under  these  circumstances  Frederic  listened  to  the  overtures  of  the 
different  powers  without  giving  a decisive  answer ; but  infusing  new 
vigour  into  every  department  of  government,  improved  the  (econo- 
mical system  of  his  father,  maintained  the  discipline  of  the  army, 
raised  fifteen  new  battalions,  and  waited  in  silence  till  a scene  of 
action  should  present  itself  worthy  of  employing  those  talents  for  the 
cabinet  and  the  field,  with  which  nature  had  endowed  him,  and  which 
education  and  reflection  had  matured. 

Meanwhile  the  Emperor  was  employed  in  supplying  the  losses  of  his 
army,  and  repairing  the  disorders  in  his  finances;  and  seemed  to  be 
animated  with  equal  zeal  and  sincerity  in  his  approaches  towards  the 

* Memoirs  of  Lord  Walpole. 

+ Dcnina  Vie  de  Frederic,  ii.  p.  44. 

J (Euvres  Pobtkumes  de  Frederic  II.  tom.  i.  p.  1 1 6. 
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Maritime  Powers,  ami  in  adopting  a plan  of  reconciliation  and  mu- 
tual defence. 

Charles,  though  subject  to  occasional  attacks  of  the  gout,  had  al- 
ways enjoyed  a sound  and  vigorous  constitution,  but  at  this  period  his 
health  had  been  greatly  injured  by  the  violent  agitation  of  his  mind 
under  his  recent  distresses*.  In  the  beginning  of  October  lie  com- 
plained of  some  symptoms  of  a dying  gout ; but,  notwithstanding  the 
remonstrances  of  his  physicians,  he  refused  to  relinquish  the  pleasures 
of  the  ehace,  and  repaired  with  a hunting  party  to  Halpthurn.  The 
weather  was  extremely  cold  and  changeable  during  the  whole  time,  with 
a succession  of  frost,  snow,  and  rain;  and  although  he  was  seized 
with  a cholic  soon  after  his  arrival,  he  eagerly  pursued  his  favourite 
diversion,  until  his  disorder  became  serious,  in  consequence  of  unre- 
millcd  fatigue,  and  the  inclemency  of  the  season.  On  the  loth  at 
night  his  complaint  was  increased  by  an  indigestion,  occasioned  by  a 
dish  of  mushrooms  stewed  in  oil,  of  which  lie  eat  voraciously.  After 
passing  the  whole  night  in  repeated  vomitings  and  the  most  excruciat- 
ing pain,  he  returned  to  Vienna  in  a state  of  such  extreme  sickness  and 
debility,  that  he  fainted  several  times  during  the  journey,  and  was  con- 
veyed on  the  llth  to  the  palace  of  La  Favorite,  in  the  suburbs  of 
Vienna,  scarcely  alive. 


• It  appears,  from  many  parts  of  Mr. 
Robinson’s  Dispatches  at  this  period,  that 
the  decline  of  the  Emperor's  health  was 
occasioned  by  the  agitation  of  his  mind ; 
and  this  fact  is  confirmed  in  a letter 
from  Mr.  Porter,  who  was  then  employed 
at  Vienna  in  settling  the  disputes  relative 
to  the  tarilf  of  the  Low  Countries,  and 
became  afterwards  embassador  at  Const;ui- 
tinoplc:  “ The  haughty  behaviour  of 

France,  joined  with  the  natural  hatred  the 
Emperor  bore  that  nation,  and  the  internal 
combats  lie  underwent,  by  a servile  com- 


pliance he  had  reduced  himself  to,  preyed 
on  his  mind,  and  was  the  proximate  cause 
of  that  ill  habit  of  body,  which  at  last  put 
aperiod  to  his  life.  And  if  Mr.  Leibsetter, 
his  most  confidential  physician,  may  be 
depended  upon,  it  was  not  so  much  the 
loss  of  Belgrade  as  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  given  up,  and  the  usage  of  the 
French,,  that  bore  heavily  on  the  Emperor, 
and  threw  him  into  a profound  melan- 
choly." 

Mr.  Porter  to  Mr.  Walpole,  Vienna, 
March  29,  1741. 
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By  proper  remedies  and  rest  he  was  greatly  relieved,  and  supposed  to  Chapter  17. 
be  out  of  danger ; but  on  the  l'ith  his  disorder  returned  with  redoubled  < 

violence,  accompanied  with  a high  fever  and  symptoms  of  the  gout, 
and  his  life  wus  again  despaired  of.  Charles  bore  his  painful  complaints 
with  extreme  patience,  and  seemed  unconscious  of  his  approaching 
dissolution.  When  his  disorder  was  declared  mortal  he  would  not 
believe  his  danger,  and  sportively  rallied  his  physicians  on  the  falsity 
of  their  prognostics;  but,  when  they  persevered  in  their  declarations,  his 
fortitude  did  not  forsake  him;  and  as  they  were  disputing  in  his  pre- 
sence, concerning  the  nature  of  his  illness,  he  exclaimed,  “ Cease 
your  disputes  at  present;  but  open  my  body  after  my  death,  and  you 
will  then  be  able  to  ascertain  the  cause 

He  then  prepared  for  his  dissolution,  submitted  to  all  the  ceremo- 
nies of  the  church,  and  arranged  the  proceedings  relative  to  his  suc- 
cession with  the  greatest  composure.  lie  summoned  his  ministers  into 
his  presence,  gave  them  proper  instructions,  and  thanked  count  Sta- 
remberg,  in  particular,  for  his  long  and  faithful  services.  He  passed 
the  last  hours  of  his  life  in  bidding  adieu  to  his  family,  and  exhort- 
ing each  of  them,  according  to  their  respective  stations,  he  sent 
his  blessing  and  advice  to  his  eldest  daughter,  who  on  account  of  her 
pregnancy  was  not  permitted  to  approach  her  dying  father.  He  took 
a tender  leave  of  his  consort,  with  whom  he  had  always  lived  in 
uninterrupted  harmony,  and  who  had  passed  six  successive  nights 
without  rest;  he  addressed  a word  of  comfort  even  to  his  favourite 
dwarf,  and  said  to  prince  Charles  of  Lorainc,  who  was  weeping  at 
his  bed-side,  “ Do  not  lament,  though  you  arc  about  to  lose  a faith- 
ful friend.” 

A short  time  before  his  dissolution  he  bad  an  interview  of  two 
hours  alone  with  the  duke  of  Loraine;  and  expired  on  the  20th  of 
October  at  two  o’clock  in  the  morning,  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his 
age,  and  the  thirtieth  of  his  reign ; and  in  him  was  extinct  the  male 


* Sciiirach’s  Biographic,  p.  404. 
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Chapter  17.  line  of  the  house  of  Austria,  which  had  continued  in  an  uninterrupted 
„ , succession  for  above  four  hundred  years  *. 

Charles  the  Sixth  was  of  the  middling  stature,  and  of  a swarthy  com- 
plexion ; he  had  a penetrating  eye,  and  thick  lips  f,  the  characteristic 
mark  of  the  Austrian  family  ; and  his  countenance  indicated  a mixture 
of  Spanish  gravity  and  German  phlegm.  Though  naturally  distant  and 
haughty,  he  could  temper  his  demeanour  with  condescension  and  affa- 
bility; though  grave  and  formal  in  public,  from  habit  and  etiquette, 
he  was  in  private  easy,  and  even  gay,  and  extremely  kind  to  his  in- 
ferior domestics.  He  was  an  enemy  to  dissimulation,  and  did  not  en- 
deavour to  conceal  his  satisfaction  or  dislike,  even  in  his  audiences  of 
foreign  embassadors  : when  pleased  he  spoke  with  a clear,  distinct,  and 
audible  voice ; but,  when  displeased,  expressed  himself  so  unintelli- 
gibly, that  they  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  ministers  for  the 
answer  which  the  Emperor  meant  to  give  to  their  sovereigns. 

Charles  was  fond  of  active  exercises  and  sports  of  address;  he  ex- 
celled in  shooting  at  the  mark,  and  riding  in  the  manege ; he  was  de- 
voted to  music,  was  a performer,  and  even  composed  an  opera,  which 
was  represented  with  great  splendour  in  tlie  theatre  of  the  palace.  The 
parts  were  performed  by  the  principal  nobility ; Charles  himself  took 
his  place  in  the  orchestra,  and  his  two  daughters  danced  in  the  ballet. 
He  was  a considerable  patron  of  the  arts  and  sciences ; his  band  was 
distinguished  for  the  excellence  of  the  musicians ; he  revived  the  aca- 
demy of  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture,  improved  the  schools, 
built  the  public  library,  and  endowed  it  with  a large  collection  of 
books,  particularly  the  library  of  prince  Eugene,  which  he  purchased. 
He  also  laid  the  foundation  of  the  noble  cabinet  of  medals  ; and  drew  ' 
men  of  letters  to  his  court  from  different  parts  of  Europe,  particularly 
Metastasio,  whom  he  appointed  Imperial  laureat,  and  domesticated  at 
Vienna  J. 

* These  circumstances  of  the  death  of 
Charles  ore  principally  taken  from  Mr. 

Robinson's  Dispatches;  though  his  ditTe- 


rent  biographers  have  been  consulted. 

+ l’oelnitr. 

J De  Luca’s  Lesebucb,  &c.  vol.  i.  p.  44 G. 
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He  spared  no  pains  to  facilitate  the  internal  communications  Chapter  17, 
of  his  vast  dominions,  by  the  construction  of  numerous  high  roads,  174°- 
and  repaired,  at  a considerable  expence,  the  military  way  formed  by 
Trajan  through  Wullachia #.  He  was  anxious  to  promote  the  com- 
merce and  manufactures  of  his  country ; and,  though  he  failed  in  his 
great  schemes,  from  the  impracticability  of  his  plans,  and  the  jealousy 
of  the  Maritime  Powers,  yet  the  energy  of  his  efforts  deserves  eulogium. 

He  meliorated  the  courts  of  justice,  and  reduced  the  government 
of  Hungary  to  a better  form.  His  natural  disposition  was  compas- 
sionate, and  from  his  clemency,  he  was  called  the  Titus  of  the  age. 

With  these  qualities,  had  he  maintained  his  country  in  peace,  he 
might  have  promoted  the  happiness  of  his  subjects,  and  the  glory  of 
his  illustrious  house  ; but  either  from  the  circumstances  of  the  times, 
the  conduct  of  his  ministers,  or  his  own  haughty  and  suspicious  tem- 
per, his  whole  reign  was  occupied  by  wars  or  warlike  preparations. 

He  succeeded  to  his  dominions  in  a high  state  of  power  and  splen- 
dour, and  left  them  in  the  lowest  degradation  and  weakness. 

His  consort,  Elizabeth  Christina,  a daughter  of  Louis  Rhodolph, 
duke  of  Brunswick,  when  young,  was  beautiful  in  her  countenance, 
and  elegant  in  her  person ; but  became  corpulent,  as  she  advanced 
in  years,  and  was  subject  to  a dropsical  complaint  f.  By  her,  the 
Emperor  had  a son,  Leopold,  who  died  in  his  infancy,  and  three 
daughters,  two  of  whom  survived  him,  Maria  Theresa,  his  successor, 
and  Maria  Amelia,  who  afterwards  married  prince  Charles  of  Loraine. 

As  from  the  effects  of  her  last  lying-in,  in  1727,  there  was  no  pro- 
spect of  any  more  issue,  the  Emperor  had  been  repeatedly  soli- 
cited, as  well  by  the  Empress  herself,  and  his  most  faithful  coun- 
sellors, as  by  the  British  cabinet,  to  obtain  the  title  of  king  of  the 
Romans  for  his  son-in-law,  Francis,  duke  of  Loraine.  And,  although 
he  fully  appreciated  the  fatal  consequences  which  Mould  attend  his 

• De  Luca’s  Lesebucli,  &c.  vol.  i.  p.  +43. 

+ See  Wraxall’s  Memoirs  of  the  Courts  of  Vieuua,  &c.  vol.  2.  p.  292. 
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Chapter  l".  death  without  issue  male,  or  without  providing  a successor  in  the 


Empire;  yet  he  rejected  this  salutary  advice,  and  considering  the 
death  of  the  Empress  as  a more  probable  event,  entertained  hopes 
of  male  issue  by  a future  marriage.  In  consequence  of  this  ill-judged 
policy,  he  endangered  the  loss  of  the  Imperial  crown,  and  exposed  hie 
successor  to  the  greatest  difficulties. 
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CHAPTER  18. 


1740. 


Accession  of  Maria  Theresa — Claims  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  on  the  Austrian  Succes- 
sion— Conduct  of  the  Foreign  Forcers — Delusive  Assurances  of  France — Suspense  and • 
Fluctuation  of  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna. 


aria  Theresa  had  not  completed  her  twenty-fourth  year,  Chapter  is. 


when,  in  virtue  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  she  succeeded  to 
all  the  dominions  of  the  house  of  Austria.  Her  person  was  formed  to 
wear  a crown,  and  her  mind  to  give  lustre  to  her  exalted  dignity  ; she 
possessed  a commanding  figure,  great  beauty,  animation  and  sweet- 
ness of  countenance,  a pleasing  tone  of  voice,  fascinating  manners ; 
and  united  feminine  grace  with  a strength  of  understanding,  and  an 
intrepidity  above  her  sex.  During  her  father's  illness,  the  young  prin- 
cess was  exposed  to  great  danger,  in  consequence  of  her  advanced 
pregnancy;  but  sufficiently  recovered  her  spirits  the  day  after  his 
death,  to  give  audience  to  the  ministers  of  state,  and  to  assume  the 
government  #. 

No  princess  ever  ascended  a throne  under  circumstances  of  greater 
peril,  or  in  a situation  which  demanded  more  energy,  fortitude,  and 
judgment.  The  treasury  contained  only  100,000  florins,  which  were 
claimed  by  the  Empress  dowager ; the  army,  exclusive  of  the  troops 
in  Italy  and  the  Low  Countries,  did  not  amount  to  .00,000  effective 
men;  a great  scarcity  of  provisions  excited  alarming  symptoms  of 
discontent  in  the  capital the  vintage  was  cut  off  by  the  frost ; and 
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Chapter  is.  the  peasants  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vienna,  inflamed  by  agents 
1740.  from  the  town,  assembled  in  large  bodies  to  destroy  the  game ; 

while  rumours  were  industriously  circulated  that  the  government 
was  dissolved,  and  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  was  hourly  expected 
to  take  possession  of  the  Austrian  territories*.  Great  apprehen- 
sions were  also  entertained  lest  the  distant  provinces  should  break 
out  into  commotion ; and  lest  the  restless  spirits  of  Hungary, 
supported  by  the  Turks,  should  attempt  to  revive  their  elective 
monarchy. 

Notwithstanding  the  solemn  guaranty  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction, 
dilferent  claimants  on  the  Austrian  succession  were  expected  to  arise, 
besides  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  whose  ministers  publicly  protested 
against  the  accession  of  Maria  Theresa.  His  brother,  the  Elector  of 
Cologne,  only  acknowledged  her  by  the  title  of  archduchess ; and  the 
Elector  Palatine  had  even  sent  a letter  by  the  common  post ; super- 
scribed, “ To  the  archduchess  Maria  Theresa  f.” 

In  this  arduous  crisis  the  young  queen  was  wholly  without  experience 
or  knowledge  of  business ; and  the  ministers,  either  timorous,  despond- 
ing, and  irresolute,  or  worn  out  with  age,  sunk  under  the  magnitude 
of  the  impending  danger.  To  use  the  words  of  an  eye-witness,  “ The 
Turks  seemed  to  them  already  in  Hungary;  the  Hungarians  them- 
selves in  arms  ; tl»c  Saxous  in  Bohemia ; the  Bavarians  at  the  gates  of 
Vienna;  and  France  the  soul  of  the  whole.  I not  only  saw  them  in 
despair ; but  that  very  despair  was  not  capable  of  rendering  them  truly 
desperate  J.”  The  accession  of  Maria  Theresa,  however,  was  tranquil 
and  undisturbed.  The  vigilance  of  the  police  suppressed  the  tumultuary 
meetings  at  Vienna  and  the  neighbourhood ; no  intestine  commotions  en- 
sued; all  the  provinces  of  her  extensive  dominions  vied  in  expressions  of 
fidelity ; and  the  Hungarians,  in  particular,  displayed  marks  of  the  warm- 
est zeal  and  affection  for  their  sovereign.  These  favourable  symptoms  of 

* Mr.  Robinson's  Dispatches.  f Ibid. 

J Mr.  Robinson  to  lord  Harrington,  Oft.  22, 1740. 
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domestic  tranquillity  gave  new  energy  to  the  government,  and  inspired 
the  queen  with  the  resolution  to  oppose  the  combination  which  was 
forming  for  the  dismemberment  of  her  inheritance. 

The  first  claimant  on  the  Austrian  succession  was  Maximilian  Ema- 
nuel, Elector  of  Bavaria,  who  asserted  that  the  will  of  Ferdinand  the 
First  devised  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia  and  the  Austrian  dominions  to  his 
daughters  and  their  descendants,  in  failure  of  the  male  line.  This  event 
had  now  happened  by  the  death  of  Charles  the  Sixth  without  male  issue, 
and  the  Elector  accordingly  exhibited  his  claims  as  lineal  descendant 
from  Anne,  eldest  daughter  of  Ferdinand.  The  late  Emperor,  during  the 
last  year  of  his  reign,  had  entered  into  a negotiation  with  the  Elector 
to  obtain  his  guaranty  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction;  with  a view  also  to 
refute  his  pretensions,  he  had  transmitted  a memorial,  proving  that 
the  clause  in  the  will  of  Ferdinand  the  First  devised  his  inheritance  to 
his  daughters,  only  in  failure  of  legitimate  heirs,  and  consequently 
did  not  set  aside  the  female  descendants  of  the  male  line.  In  corro- 
boration of  this  proof,  on  the  accession  of  Maria  Theresa,  the  will  of 
Ferdinand  the  First  was  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  the  principal 
officers  of  state,  as  well  as  to  the  foreign  embassadors,  and  troops  at 
the  same  time  dispatched  to  the  frontiers  of  Bohemia  to  prevent  any 
hostile  aggression  on  the  side  of  Bavaria.  But  neither  these  warlike 
preparations,  nor  the  exposure  of  the  will,  induced  the  Elector  to  de- 
sist from  his  claims ; and  Maria  Theresa  waited  with  anxiety  for  the 
replies  of  those  foreign  powers  to  whom  she  had  notified  Iter  acces- 
sion   ; 

The  most  favourable  assurances  were  immediately  transmitted  from 
many  of  the  foreign  powers.  The  king  of  Prussia,  in  a letter  to  the 
duke  of  Loraine,  manifested  his  perfect  friendship,  and  testified  his 
readiness  to  servo  the  house  of  Austria  on  this  occasion  Augustus 
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* Mr.  ltobinson  to  lord  Harrington,  man  Constitution,  b.  xi.  cl>.  2. — Rouss*  t, 

Oct.  26  find  Nov.  7,  17+O,  and  to  Sir  tom.  xiv.  xv. 

Kvcrard  Fawkcner,  Nov.  7,  17+0. — I’uct-  f Mr.  Robinson's  Dispatches, 
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Chapter  is.  i!  e Second  also  expressed  the  warmest  affection,  and  tendered  his 
H-‘s'stance  *n  favour  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction.  The  death  of  the 
Oct.  2*).  czarina  Anne  made  no  change  in  the  sentiments  of  the  court  of  Rus- 
sia; the  strongest  assurances  of  support  were  given  by  Biren,  who 
was  appointed  regent  during  the  minority  of  Ivan,  and  after  his  dis- 
grace, were  confirmed  by  the  regent  Anne,  mother  of  the  young  mo- 
narch. The  States  General  passed  a resolution  to  fulfil  their  engage- 
ments, both  in  regard  to  the  Barrier  and  the  Pragmatic  Sanction ; and 
the  king  of  England  declared  his  intention  to  cultivate  the  friendship  of 
the  queen  of  Hungary,  to  perform  his  engagements,  and  to  cooperate 
with  her  for  the  general  good  of  Europe  *.  France,  to  whose  acknow- 
ledgment the  court  of  Vienna  looked  with  anxious  expectation,  sent 
no  public  answer  to  the  notification  of  the  queen’s  accession.  Amelot, 
secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  gave  only  verbal  assurances  of 
his  master's  intention  to  fulfil  his  engagements;  and  both  he  and 
cardinal  Floury,  in  private  letters  to  the  prince  of  Lichtenstein  f, 
embassador  to  the  court  of  France,  expressed  concern  for  the  death 
of  the  Emperor.  They  excused  the  delays  of  the  French  court  by 
stating  that  they  were  searching  the  archives  for  the  style  of  address  to 
the  queen  of  Hungary  |,  and  when  the  prince  of  Lichtenstein  trans- 
mitted u memorial  in  reply  to  the  Bavarian  claims,  polite  answers  were 
returned,  but  without  the  smallest  allusion  to  that  memorial.  This 
equivocal  conduct  evinced  the  intentions  of  the  French  court  to  with- 
hold their  acknowledgment  of  the  queen's  title  till  a pretext  should 
offer  for  supporting  the  claims  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  and  proved 
their  resolution  to  oppose  the  elevation  of  the  duke  of  Loraine  to  the 
Imperial  throne. 

But  the  queen  of  Hungary,  deluded  by  the  promises  of  the 
cardinal,  coldly  received  the  exhortations  of  the  British  cabinet  to 


• Lord  Harrington’s  and  Mr.  Robin- 
son's Dispatches.  Also  au  official  Paper, 
Dates  of  Transactions  from  the  Emperor’s 
death  to  the  Convention  of  Ober  Schuel- 
lendorf — Walpole  Papers. 


t Mr.  Robinson’s  Dispatches  to  lord  Har- 
ringtou  during  November  and  December 
1740. 

J Dates  of  Transactions. 
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beware  of  the  designs  of  her  antient  rival,  and  declined  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Maritime  Powers  to  form  a grand  confederacy  against 
the  house  of  Bourbon.  Hence  the  measures  of  the  Austrian  cabinet 
were  fluctuating  and  contradictory,  and  no  decisive  line  of  conduct 
was  adopted  at  this  critical  juncture. 


Chapter  18. 
1740. 
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CHAPTER  i<), 

1740,  1741. 

Irruption  of  the  Kii> g of  Pro*  >ia  into  Silesia — Mission  of  the  Prussian  Agent  Cotter  to 
Vienna — Demand*  >f  Frederic — Peremptorily  rejected — Ineffectual  Appeals  to  the  C uaron- 
tees  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction — Preparations  made  to  recover  Silesia — Defeat  of  the 
Austrians  at  the  Battle  of  MoPaitx — Singular  fight  and  return  of  the  King  <f  Prussia. 

Chapter  19.  TN  the  midst  of  this  suspense  and  alarm  a new  and  unexpected 
1740,1741.  X claimant  started  up,  and,  instead  of  stating  pretensions  on  paper, 
or  answering  memorials,  made  a direct  appeal  to  the  sword.  This 
claimant  was  Frederic,  king  of  Prussia,  who  acted  with  such  con- 
summate address  and  secresy  that  his  design  was  not  divulged,  and 
scarcely  even  suspected,  when  his  troops  entered  the  Austrian  do- 
minions. 

Many  circumstances  induced  this  young  and  aspiring  monarch  to 
adopt  so  decisive  a measure.  He  was  anxious  to  distinguish  the  com- 
mencement of  his  reign  ; and  to  remove  the  obloquy  which  had  been 
cast  on  the  Prussian  name  in  consequence  of  the  pacific  conduct  of  his 
father,  who,  with  so  pow  erful  a force,  remained  in  what  was  deemed  a 
state  of  pusillanimous  inaction.  He  was  also  disgusted  with  the  court 
of  Vienna,  for  their  constant  prevarication  in  regard  to  Berg  and  Ju- 
liers ; and  his  disgust  was  still  further  increased  by  the  conduct  of  the 
young  queen,  who,  on  liberating  Seckcnderf,  extorted  from  him  the  or- 
ders of  Charles  the  Sixth  relating  to  his  proffered  guaranty  of  that 
succession #.  He  was  sensible  of  his  own  force,  and  the  weakness 
of  the  house  of  Austria,  and  was  eager  to  avail  himself  of  the  favour- 
able situation  of  the  Europcun  Powers. 

• Ilistoire  de  mon  Tcjnrs.  G'.uvrcs  Posthiwies  du  Roi  de  Prussc,  toni.  i.  p.  lip. 
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Having  formed  the  design  of  invading  Silesia,  as  the  province  most  Chapter  13. 
contiguous  to  his  own  dominions,  and  least  prepared  for  defence,  lie  re-  i7-»o,  17+1. 
vived  some  antiquated  claims  * of  his  family  on  parts  of  that  duchy, 
and  carried  it  into  execution  with  equal  address  and  celerity.  lie  en- 
tered into  no  alliance  with  any  foreign  power ; amused  the  court  of 


• Silesia  was  formerly  annexed  to  Po- 
land, and  in  the  1 2th  century  became  an 
appanage  to  Bolcslaus,  son  of  Bolcslaus 
the  Third,  king  of  Poland.  Among  bis  de- 
scendants it  was  divided  into  petty  prin- 
cipalities, duchies,  aud  lordships.  In 
this  state  it  was  the  object  of  a contest  be- 
tween die  crowns  of  Poland  and  Bohemia, 
until  all  the  sovereigns  of  the  oifferent 
districts  threw  themselves  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Bohemia.  By  degrees  many  of 
these  lines  became  extinct;  and  at  length 
by  marriage  purchase,  or  escheat,  the 
greater  part  of  Silesia  was  incorporated 
with  the  crown  of  Bohemia. 

In  1524,  George,  margrave  of  Anspac.h, 
and  of  a collateral  branch  of  the  house  of 
Brandenbnrgh,  purchased  from  the  family 
of  Schellenberg  the  duchy  of  Jagendorf 
with  the  lordships  of  Lubschutz,  Oderburg, 
Heathen,  and  Tornowitz,  aud  he  received 
from  I.ewis  kiDg  of  Bohemia  the  investi- 
ture, which  was  afterwards  confirmed  by 
Ferdinand  the  First,  the  founder  of  the 
German  branch  of  the  house  of  Austria. 

George  Frederic,  son  of  the  ruargruve  of 
Anspach,  inherited  the  Silesian  duchy, 
and  dying  in  1603  left  Jagendorf  and  the 
lordships  to  Joachim  Frederic,  elector  of 
Brandenburgh,  who  with  the  consent  of 
llhodolph  king  of  Bohemia,  took  quiet  pos- 
session of  the  duchy,  and  conferred  it  as 
sn  appanage  on  his  second  son  Johu  George; 
but  that  prince  having  espoused  the  party 
of  Frederic,  Elector  Palatine,  the  emperor 
Ferdinand  II.  put  him  under  the  ban  of 


the  empire,  and  deprived  him  of  the  duchy. 
This  deprivation  was  considered  as  unjust; 
and  as  the  line  of  John  George  became 
extinct  in  the  person  of  his  son  Ernest, 
who  died  without  issue  in  1642,  his  rights 
were  supposed  to  be  transferred  to  Frederic 
William,  the  great  elector,  and  the  duchy 
was  now  claimed  by  the  king  of  Prussia, 
os  his  lineal  descendant. 

Frederic  also  urged  his  pretensions  to 
the  duchies  of  Lignitz,  Briog,  and  Wohlau, 
in  virtue  of  a family  compact  between  Fre- 
deric duke  of  Lignitz,  and  Joachim  II. 
duke  of  Brandenburgh,  by  which  those 
three  duchies  were  to  devolve  to  the  house 
of  Brandenburg  in  failure  of  Frederic’s 
male  issue.  This  event  happening  in  1675 
by  the  death  of  George  William  last  duke  of 
Lignitz,  the  emperor  Leopold  took  pos- 
session of  the  three  dutchies  us  fiefs  re- 
verting to  the  crown  of  Bohemia,  and  pre- 
vailed on  the  elector  Frederic  William  to 
renounce  his  pretensions,  and  to  accept 
the  circle  of  Schwcibus  as  an  equivalent. 
At  the  same  time  he  obtained  from  the 
electoral  prince  Frederic  a promise  to  re- 
store Schweibus,  by  advancing  to  him 
100,000  crowns ; and  the  prince  fulfilled 
his  promise  on  his  accession.  Frederic 
deemed  these  renunciations  null,  and  as- 
serted his  right  to  the  three  duchies  in 
virtue  of  the  original  compact. 

Droits  dc  la  Maisou  deBrandebourg  sur 
le  duche  de  Jaegcrndorf  et  sur  les  duches 
de  Lignitz,  Brieg,  el  Wohlau— Rousset, 
tom.  xv.  p.  17 1 — j<K>, 
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Vienna  with  vague  professions  of  friendship  ; assembled  a large  corps 
of  troops  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Berlin  ; and  concealed  his  views 
from  the  marquis  of  Botta,  who  was  sent  from  Vienna  to  penetrate 
his  designs,  till  December,  when  his  army  was  in  full  march  towards 
•the  frontiers  of  Silesia. 

As  lie  could  no  longer  conceal  bis  intentions,  lie  dispatched  count 
Getter,  his  grand  marshal,  to  Vienna,  to  state  his  claims  and  demands  ; 
and,  after  making  a similar  explanation  to  Botta,  quitted  Berlin  at  the 
conclusion  of  a masked  ball,  reached  .Crossen  on  the  2 1st  of  December, 
and  on  the  S3d  entered  Silesia,  at  the  head  of  twenty  battalions  and 
thiriv-six  squadrons*,  lie  at  the  same  time  dispersed  memorials,  in 
which  he  detailed  his  claims,  and  declared  his  intention  to  occupy  the 
Silesian  duchies  for  the  house  of  Austria,  to  prevent  them  from  being 
seized  by  any  other  power. 

The  court  of  Vienna  were  no  less  alarmed  at  this  aggression,  than 
indignant  at  the  atfcctcd  expressions  of  friendship,  with  which  it  was 
accompanied,  when  G otter  arrived  at  Vienna  to  execute  his  commis- 
sion. lie  was  a man  of  a boisterous  and  overbearing  temper,  and  ill 
calculated  to  conciliate  so  high  spirited  and  sensitive  a princess  as 
Maria  Theresa.  lie  delivered  his  message  in  a private  audience  to 
the  duke  of  Loraine;  “ I ain  come,”  he  said,  “ with  safety  for  the 
house  of  Austria  in  one  hand,  and  the  Imperial  crown  for  your  royal 
highness  in  the  other.  The  troops  and  money  of  my  master  arc  at 
the  service  of  the  queen,  and  cannot  fail  of  being  acceptable  at  a time 
when  she  is  it)  want  of  both,  and  can  only  depend  on  so  considerable  a 
prince  as  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  his  allies  the  Maritime  Powers  and 
Russia.  As. the  king  my  master,  from  the  situation  of  his  dominions, 
will  he  exposed  to  great  danger  from  this  alliance,  it  is  hoped  that,  as 
an  indemnification,  the  queen  of  Hungary  will  not  offer  him  less  than 
the  whole  duchy  of  Silesia.”  This  extraordinary  demand  was  accom- 
panied with  threatening  declarations  : “ Nobody,"  he  added,  “ is  more 
firm  in  his  resolutions  than  the  king  of  Prussia ; he  must  and  will  enter 
Silesia  ; once  entered  he  must  and  will  proceed  ; and,  if  not  secured  by 


* (Euvres  Posthumes  dc  Frederic  II.  tom.  i.  eh.  2. 
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the  immediate  cession  of  that  province,  his  troops  and  money  witi  be  Chapter  19. 
offered  to  the  electors  of  Saxony  and  Bavaria.”  17  to,  1741. 

The  duke  of  Loraine  replied  with  great  calmness  and  temper,  but 
with  no  less  spirit  and  dignity.  He  declared,  that  the  queen,  however 
inclined,  had  not  the  power  to  alienate  the  smallest  portion  of  that  suc- 
cession which  was  so  strongly  and  indivisibly  entailed,  and  was  not  re- 
duced to  so  low  a condition  as  to  treat  with  an  enemy  in  the  heart  of 
her  dominions.  He  expatiated  on  the  wide  scene  of  confusion  which 
was  opening  by  the  impatience  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  which  might 
be  equally  destructive  to  himself  and  to  others.  Clottcr  replying, 

“ I have  no  further  business  here,  and  will  instantly  return,”  the  duke 
demanded,  “ Arc  your  troops  actually  in  Silesia  ?”  Being  answered  in 
the  affirmative,  he  continued,  “Go  then,  return  to  your  master,  and  tell 
him,  that  while  he  has  a man  in  Silesia,  we  will  rather  perish  than  enter 
into  any  discussion.  But  if  he  is  either  not  entered,  and  will  abstain 
from  entering,  or,  if  entered,  will  return,  we  will  treat  with  him  at  Ber- 
lin : Botta  has  already  instructions;  others  shall  be  forwarded  this  day; 
and  the  king  of  Prussia  may  be  gratified,  without  his  presuming  to  extort 
what  is  not  in  our  power  to  grant ; for  my  part,  not  for  the  Imperial 
crown,  nor  even  the  whole  world,  will  I sacrifice  one  right  or  one  inch 
of  the  queen’s  lawful  possessions  #.” 

This  firm  language,  and  the  refusal  of  the  queen  to  receive  Got  ter, 
disconcerted  the  Prussian  ministers.  They  seemed  alarmed  and 
ashamed  of  their  master's  conduct,  and  acknowledged  that  he  would 
abate  his  demands,  and  be  satisfied  with  the  mortgage  of  a few  towns 
in  Silesia,  and  their  dependencies.  These  propositions,  however,  were 
indignantly  rejected,  and  the  queen  persisted  in  her  refusal  to  treat 
with  the  king  of  Prussia  while  his  troops  remained  in  her  dominions ; 

Jicr  courtiers,  also,  in  the  language  of  feudal  arrogance,  declared  to 
Gotter,  that  it  ill  became  his  master,  whose  duty  in  quality  of  arch 
chamberlain  of  the  Empire,  had  been  to  present  the  bason  and  ewer 
to  the  late  Emperor,  to  give  laws  to  his  daughter  f. 

* The  accouut  of  this  audience  is  taken  from  Mr.  Robinson's  Dispatches  to  lord 
Harrington,  Dec.  21,  1740. 

| CEuvres  Posthumcs  du  Roi  dc  Prusso,  tom.  i. 
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Chapter  19.  A second  negotiation  equally  failed  of  success.  Goiter,  who  re- 
i/W,  H4i.  turncj  with  the  refusal  of  the  queen  of  Hungary’  to  listen  to  any  over- 
ture while  the  Prussian  troops  continued  in  her  dominions,  was  again 
dispatched  to  Vienna  with  new  proposals  from  his  master.  To  pre- 
vent a public  breach  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  Frederic  offered  to. 
accept  part  of  Silesia  as  a mortgage,  for  which  lie  would  pay  an  equi- 
valent in  money,  under  the  condition  that  the  mortgage  should  never 
be  redeemed.  But  the  instructions  of  Gotter  being  defective,  he  could 
not  venture  to  accept  any  specific  proposal,  and  the  queen  persisted  in 
requiring  the  prior  evacuation  of  Silesia*. 

While  this  negotiation  agitated  the  court  of  Vienna,  the  king  of 
Prussia  made  a rapid  progress  in  Silesia,  and  was  joyfully  received  by 
the  natives,  two-thirds  of  whom  were  protestants.  He  entered  Breslau, 
1741,  the  capital,  on  the  first  of  January,  compelled  general  Brown,  who 
was  at  the  head  of  only  .1,000  men,  to  retreat  into  Moravia,  and  be- 
fore the  .end  of  that  month,  had  made  himself  master  of  the  whole  pro- 
vince except  Glogau  and  Brieg,  which  he  blockaded,  and  Nciss,  the 
only  fortress  capable  of  maintaining  a siege.  He  appropriated  the 
revenues  of  the  country ; and,  after  making  the  necessary  regulations, 
left  the  command  to  marshal  Schwerin,  and  returned  to  Berlin  to  col- 
lect an  army  for  the  security  of  his  own  dominions  •)■. 

In  this  whole  transaction  Frederic  affected  to  occupy  Silesia  as  a. 
friend  to  the  house  of  Austria ; in  a letter  to  the  duke  of  Loraine, 
he  said,  “ My  heart  has  no  share  in  the  mischief  which  my  hand  is 
doing  to  your  court J,”  and  he  renewed  his  proposals  for  an  aceom-. 
modation.  These  pacific  declarations,  which  were  so  contrary  to  his 
actions,  inflamed  the  indignation  of  the  queen  of  Hungary.  She  de- 
termined to  oppose  force  by  force,  and  appealed  to  the  guarantees  of 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction.  Her  hopes  of  speedy  assistance  against, 
the  unjust  aggression  of  Prussia  were,  however,  disappointed ; pro- 
mises poured  in  from  every  quarter,  but  not  a single  man  was 

• Mr.  Robinson’s  Dispatches  to  lord  Harrington,  January  1741  and  Feb.  8,  1741. 

■f  CF.uvres  I’osthumes,  tom.  i.  ch.  2. 

J Mr.  Robinson  to  lord  Harrington,  Feb.  22,  1741, 
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dispatched,  or  a single  florin  remitted.  Russia,  under  the  weak  go-  Chapter  19. 
vernment  of  the  regent  Anne,  declined  sending  the  stipulated  succours  ; 
the  king  of  Poland  began  to  waver ; France  pursued  her  equivocal  sys- 
tem of  policy,  and,  while  she  gave  assurances  of  her  pacific  intentions 
to  the  court  of  Vienna,  negotiated  with  the  king  of  Prussia  and  the 
elector  of  Bavaria.  The  Dutch,  menaced  by  Prussia,  and  in  dread  of 
France,  recurred  to  their  usual  indecision ; and  England,  distracted 
with  intestine  feuds,  and  anxious  to  prevent,  or  at  least  to  retard  a 
continental  war,  acted  with  a circumspection  more  congenial  to  its 
own  situation  than  to  the  pressing  distress  of  the  house  of  Austria. 

In  reply  to  the  urgent  demands  of  the  queen  of  Hungary,  for  the 
succour  of  12,000  men,  the  king  acknowledged  the  casus  foederis, 
and  testified  his  resolution  to  abide  by  his  engagements ; but  urged 
the  necessity  of  an  immediate  accommodation  with  the  king  of  Prussia, 
lie  tendered,  in  conjunction  with  the  states,  his  good  offices  to  effect 
that  object ; and  promised,  should  his  endeavours  fail  of  success,  to 
send  his  contingent  to  the  assistance  of  the  queen  of  Hungary  *. 

Thus  left  to  herself,  the  queen  disdained  to  make  the  smallest  con- 
cession ; she  collected  a considerable  force  in  Moravia,  and  gave  the 
command  to  marshal  Neuperg,  whom  she  had  recently  liberated  from 
prison,  und  the  most  sanguine  expectations  were  entertained  that  he 
would  drive  the  Prussians  from  Silesia.  But  in  consequence  of  the 
want  of  magazines,  the  bad  state  of  the  roads,  and  severity  of  the 
weather,  Neuperg  could  not  pass  the  mountains  of  Moravia  and  Upper 
Silesia  before  the  latter  end  of  March.  Meanwhile  Frederic  hud  re- 
joined his  army,  taken  Glogau  by  assault,  pressed  the  preparations  for 
the  siege  of  Neiss,  and  repaired  to  Jagcrndorf  to  visit  the  quarter^ 
of  his  troops  in  Upper  Silesia,  when  he  was  alarmed  by  the  incursions 
of  the  Austrian  hussars,  and  even  narrowly  escaped  being  taken  pri- 
soner. 

Marshal  Neuperg  collected  his  force  in  Moravia,  passed  the  rnoun- 

: 

* Dates  of  Transactious. 
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Chapter  19.  tains,  and  entered  Silesia  at  Ilcrmansiadt,  near  the  junction  of  the  Oder 
1740,  1741.  and  the  Ostravc,  with  the  hopes  of  surprising  the  Prussians,  who  were 


April  4. 

dispersed  in  their  cantonments,  and  of  cutting  them  off  in  detail. 
With  a view  to  seize  the  heavy  artillery  deposited  at  Ohlau,  he  left  his 
tents  at  Xeiss;  and  continuing  his  march,  made  himself  master  of 
Cirotkau,  dispatched  general  Lcntulus  to  stop  the  passage  of  the  Prus- 
sians over  the  Xeiss  at  Sorgo,  where  they  had  constructed  a bridge ; 
and  during  the  evening  of  the  9th  of  Aprilfcuntoncd  his  troops  at 
Molwitz  and  two  other  villages  in  the  vicinity  of  Brieg.  lie  here  re- 
posed in  perfect  security,  encouraged  by  the  consternation  which 
seemed  to  prevail  among  the  enemy,  and  by  the  numerous  deserters 
who  repaired  to  his  camp.  His  natural  confidence  was  increased  by 
the  consciousness  that  his  troops  were  equal  to  the  whole  force  of  the 
Prussians,  and  that  his  cavalry,  far  superior  in  numbers  and  discipline, 
would  act  with  effect  in  the  plains  of  Lower  Silesia,  and  drive  before 
them  soldiers  who  had  only  figured  on  the  grand  parades  of  Potzdam 
and  Berlin.  lie  trusted,  likewise,  to  his  numerous  hussars,  who  he 
hoped  would  discover  the  smallest  motion  of  the  enemy,  should  they 
be  disposed  to  quit  their  cantonments,  when  the  ground  was  covered 
with  snow.  In  this  situation,  Xcuperg  was  surprised  by  the  sudden 
approach  of  the  Prussian  army,  which  advanced  at  ten  o'clock  on  the 
following  morning. 

The  king,  who  was  at  Jagerndorf  when  the  Austrians  entered 
Silesia,  had  speedily  assembled  his  troops,  and  hastened  towards 
Steinau,  intending  to  pass  the  Neiss  at  Sorge.  Being  prevented 
by  the  detachment  of  Lcntulus,  he  made  a forced  march,  and  c rossed 

April  8. 

at  Michel&u,  to  the  south  of  Molwitz,  with  a view  to  occupy  Gioikau. 
Finding  that  place  in  possession  of  the  Austrians,  and  compelled  to 
risk  an  engagement  for  the  preservation  of  his  artillery  at  Ohlau,  he 
advanced  and  took  up  his  quarters  at  Pogrcl  and  the  adjacent  villages, 
a short  distance  from  Molwitz. 

On  the  succeeding  day  a thick  fall  of  snow,  while  it  concealed  his 
movements  from  the  enemy,  prevented  him  from  advancing;  but  on 
t the 
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the  loth  the  weather  clearing  up,  he  assembled  his  troops,  consisting  Chapter  19. 
of  twenty-seven  battalions,  twenty-nine  squadrons,  and  three  of  hus-  ^-to^iT+K 
aars,  and  marched  in  five  columns  towards  the  enemy.  Arriving  near 
Mohvitz,  he  formed  his  army  in  order  of  battle,  although  no  enemy 
appeared.  The  right  wing  extended  towards  the  village  of  Ilerrendorf, 
and  the  left  to  the  rivulet  of  Lauchwitz;  but  his  dispositions  being  un- 
skilfully mhde,  the  cavalry  of  the  right  did  not  reach  their  destined 
position,  and  the  infantry  was  so  crowded  that  he  drew  three  batta- 
lions from  the  first  line,  with  which  he  flanked  his  right  wing. 

Neuperg,  surprised  by  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  could  not  avail 
himself  of  their  want  of  skill,  and  was  compelled  to  form  his  troops  in 
haste,  exposed  to  the  continual  discharge  of  the  Prussian  artillery. 

Meanwhile  the  Austrian  cavalry  of  the  left  wing,  under  general 
Roemcr,  galled  by  this  incessant  fire,  threatened  to  retreat  unless 
they  were  led  to  the  charge Roemcr  instantly  attacked  the  right  wing 
of  the  Prussians,  dispersed  their  cavalry,  and  cutting  his  way  through 
the  infantry,  penetrated  to  the  baggage  and  the  park  of  artillery,  where 
his  men  began  to  pillage.  In  consequence  of  this  successful  cliarge, 
and  the  confusion  it  occasioned  in  the  Prussian  army,  victory  appeared 
to  incline  to  the  side  of  the  Austrians ; even  the  king,  at  the  intreaties 
of  marshal  Schwerin,  retired  from  the  field;  and  Neuperg  seized  this 
decisive  moment  to  put  his  infantry  in  motion.  But  all  his  efforts 
were  ineffectual ; his  troops,  panic-struck  by  the  regular  and  rapid  fire 
of  the  Prussian  infantry,  refused  to  advance ; and  Roemcr,  having  again 
formed  the  cavalry,  was  repulsed  by  the  prince  of  Anhalt,  who,  with  the 
three  battalions  drawn  from  the  first  line,  had  repaired  the  disorder  on 
the  right.  Three  times  Roemer  charged  the  enemy,  and  was  three 
times  driven  back;  returning  a fourth  time  he  was  killed,  and  his  troops 
gave  way. 

Animated  with  this  advantage,  Schwerin  advanced  with  the  Prussian 
infantry,  and  from  this  moment  all  was  route  and  confusion  in  the 
Austrian  army ; Neuperg,  who  had  received  several  contusions,  in 
vain  attempted  to  revive  the  courage  of  his  troops ; they  precipitately 

fled 
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Chapter  if),  fled  from  the  field  of  battle,  and  did  not  again  rally  till  they  had 
1740,  1741.  passed  the  town  of  Neiss.* 

The  loss  on  the  side  of  the  Prussians  did  not  exceed  2000  men, 
while  on  that  of  the  Austrians  more  than  3000  were  killed,  and  2000 
taken  prisoners,  with  several  pieces  of  cannon,  and  four  standards. 

This  memorable  combat,  which  decided  the  late  of  Silesia,  was 
rendered  still  more  remarkable  by  the  extraordinary  flight  and  narrow 
escape  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  who  was  nearly  taken  prisoner  at  the 
moment  when  his  army  was  v ictorious.  Retiring  from  the  field  of 
battle,  accompanied  by  Maupcrtuis,  a French  valet-dc-chambre,  and 
a few  hussars,  lie  rode  towards  Oppclcn,  where  he  thought  himself 
secure  of  an  asylum ; but  that  town  had  been  occupied  by  a party  of 
Austrian  hussars.  On  arriving  at  the  gate,  at  midnight,  the  valct-dc- 
chambre  demanding  admittance,  the  hussars  instantly  sallied  out, 
attacked  the  party,  and  exchanged  several  shots,  on  which  the  king 
exclaimed,  “ Farewcl,  friends;  lam  better  mounted  than  you  all,” 
and  rode  away.  Maupcrtuis,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  company,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  hussars,  while  the  monarch,  returning  towards 
Neiss,  received  the  news  that  his  troops  had  gained  a complete  victory, 
and  rejoined  his  army  the  same  morning;  after  having  rode  backwards 
and  forwards  not  less  than  twelve  German  miles. f 

The 


* This  account  of  the  battle  of  Mol- 
wiU,  with  the  preceding  and  subsequent 
movements,  is  drawn  from  (T.uvres  Rosth* 
llistoire  do  mon  terns,  tom.  i.  chap.  3. 
compared  with  the  Austrian  Relations  in 
Air.  Robinson’s  Dispatches—  Mcmoires 
pour  servir  a l’Mistoire  de  Frederic  lc 
Grand. — Vie  dc  Frederic  II.  Denina,  p.  55 
— Vie  de  Frederic  11.  tom.  i.  p.  61 — 
llistoire  du  ltcgne  de  Marie  Therese, 
p.  23 — And  Muller's  Tableau  dcs  Guerres 
de  Frederic. 

t About  54  English  miles.  The  king  him- 
self, in  his  description  of  the  engagement 


only  mentions  that  he  was  **  tut  mini  parmi 
let  f'uyanls.”  So  many  contradictory  ac- 
counts have  been  given  of  this  extraordi- 
nary flight,  that  I shall  here  subjoin  part  of 
a letter  from  Mr.  Robinson,  detailing  tlio 
narrative  given  by  Maupcrtuis  himself. 

**  Mr.  Robinson  to  I.ord  Harrington, 
Vienna,  April  22d,  1741,  N.  S. 

“ My  Lord, 

“ On  Thursday  the  20th  inst.  Mous.  de 
Maupertuis,  the  famous  French  mathema- 
tician, arrived  here,  after  having  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  hussars,  and  been 
carried  prisoner  by  them  to  Troppau,  from 

whence 
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The  consequences  of  this  battle  were  as  fatal  to  the  house  of  Chapter  19. 
Austria,  as  they  were  advantageous  to  Frederic.  The  Austrians  were  1740,  1741‘ 

humbled 


whence  lie  made  himself  known  by  letter 
to  count  Neujierg,  who  sent  him  a pass- 
port, and  200  florins,  to  enable  him  to  reach 
Vienna.  He  alighted  at  count  liarrach’s, 
the  president  of  war,  where  he  learnt  that 
prince  Lichtenstein  was  here,  and  imme- 
diately repaired  to  the  house  of  the  latter, 
who,  from  an  old  acquaintance  with  him 
in  France,  received  him  in  the  kindest 
manner.  lie  gave  but  a blind  account 
enough,  at  first,  of  the  time  and  place  of 
his  being  made  prisoner,  saying,  that  hav- 
ing seen  the  battle  at  a little  distance 
from  a neighbouring  height,  and  giv- 
Jbg  the  Prussians  for  lost,  lie  had  been 
for  making  the  best  of  his  way  back  to 
Breslau  upon  a peasant’s  horse,  without 
Stirrups,  the  king  having  refused  to  spare 
him  one  of  his  own  horses ; and  that  in 
this  equipage  and  fright,  he  hud  been 
picked  up  by  the  Austrian  hussars.  But 
prince  Lichtenstein  having  received  yes- 
terday morning  a letter  from  general  Ba- 
ranay,  happenod  to  read  it  aloud  in  M.  dc 
Maupertuis’  company,  to  the  following  ef- 
fect. That  he,  Baranay,  having  been  de- 
tached, upon  count  Neuperg’s  entering  into 
Silesia,  with  a corps  of  hussars  and  some 
cavalry,  to  scour  Upper  Silesia,  had  dur- 
ing the  pursuit  of  the  Prussians  from 
Jagerndorf  aud  Troppau,  received  orders 
from  count  Neupcrg  to  make  the  nearest 
way  to  join  the  army,  which  he  accord- 
ingly hud  endeavoured  to  do;  but  did  not 
arrive  till  after  the  day  of  the  affair,  when, 
as  I mentioned  in  my  last  dispatch,  his 
hussars  stripped  the  Prussians,  and  found 
a cannon  upon  their  field  of  battle.  In  the 
mean  while  he  had  sent  orders  to  his  avant 
guard  to  turu  about  and  follow  him ; but 


they,  it  seems,  to  the  number  of  about  ISO, 
had, on  the  lO’.li  inst.  in  the  evening  reached 
Oppcllen  upon  the  Oder , which  they  took 
possession  of,  reckoning  to  repose  there 
that  night.  About  twelve,  one  of  them, 
that  was  in  fae.tion  at  the  gate  of  the 
town,  was  called  to  by  a person  from 
without,  to  desire  entrance.  The  hus- 
sar answered,  lie  would  scud  imme- 
diately to  the  magistrates  for  the  keys, 
and  in  the  mean  while  consulted  with  his 
comrades  whether  there  might  not  be  a 
prey  for  them,  which  they  agreed  there 
might  be ; so  that  upon  the  opening  of  tiie 
gate,  they  issued  out  on  horseback,  and 
that  night,  and  early  in  the  morning,  made 
several  prisoners  that  had  fled  from  the 
battle  towards  Oppellcn,  in  order  to  pass 
the  Oder  at  that  town ; und  amongst  the 
rest,  according  to  General  Baranay's  list, 
a Frenchman.  Upon  which  Prince  Lich- 
tenstein asked,  in  a jesting  manner,  M.  de 
Maupertuis,  if, perchance,  it  might  not  have 
been  him  ? — lie  owned  it  was,  and  con- 
firmed the  purport  of  the  rest  of  the  let- 
ter, which  was,  that  the  person  who  called 
nt  the  gate  at  Oppcllen,  was  a valet-de- 
chambre  to  the  king  of  Prussia ; that  his 
Prussian  majesty  huving,  after  giving  a 
great  many  marks  of  personal  bravery, 
looked  upon  the  battle  us  lost,  had  made 
off  to  Oppcllen,  whither  he,  Maupertuis, 
followed  him  as  well  as  he  could  upon  his 
bad  horse;  and  that,  upon  the  sally  of 
the  hussars,  when  some  firing  passed  be- 
tween them  and  the  first  they  met  with, 
the  king  said,  “Farrar/,  friends;  1 am 
better  mounted  than  you  all /”  and  it  was 
not  long  after,  that  he,  M.  de  Maupertuis, 
with  17  officers,  a Prussian  counsellor, 

the 
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Chapter  1 9.  humbled  by  the  loss  of  this  first  engagement  with  troops  whom  they  had 
1M0,  \7\\.  despised,  while  it  stamped  a new  character  on  the  Prussian  infantry 
for  steadiness  anil  discipline,  and  proved  them  superior  even  to  veteran 
troops.  The  King  learned  also  to  appreciate  the  advantage  of  im- 
proving his  cavalry,  nnd  to  correct  the  errors  which  he  had  committed 
. from  want  of  experience ; and  from  his  acquaintance  only  with  the 
mere  theory  of  war.  His  camp  at  Molwitz,  soon  became  the  centre 
of  the  most  important  negotiations;  his  alliance  was  courted  from  all 
quarters  ; and  he  seemed  to  hold  in  his  hand  the  balance  of  Europe. 
He  still  affected,  however,  great  moderation  in  the  midst  of  his  success, 
and  offered  to  the  queen  of  Hungary  his  friendship  on  the  same  terms 
as  before  liis  victory. 


the  valet-de-chaiubrc  above  mentioned, 
ami  several  other  persons,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  hussars,  with  one  of  the 
kiug’s  led  horses.  M.  dc  Baranay  adds, 
that  in  proportion  as  the  king  made  back 
towards  the  Neiss,  he  heard  better  and 
better  news  of  the  state  of  his  affairs ; and 
having  passed  that  river  near  where  it 
falls  into  the  Oder,  arrived  on  the  11th  at 
Iris  army,  behind  Olnaw,  whither  it  had 
retreated ; and  after  having  rode  back- 
wards and  forwards,  as  is  computed,  above 
12  German  miles.  So  that  while  he  thought 


he  had  lost  his  army,  and  iris  army  had  in 
reality  lost  him,  the  best  thing  that  could 
be  given  out  to  colour  bis  absence,  was  to 
say  he  was  wounded. 

M.  de  Maupcrtuis  gives  the  most  me- 
lancholy account  of  the  desolation  of  the 
whole  duchy  of  Silesia,  and  says,  that  after 
having  studied  very  closely  the  character 
of  the  king  of  Prussia,  that  prince’s  great 
misfortune  is  to  have  heard  that  there  had 
been  a Charles  the  Xllth.  of  Sweden  iu 
the  world.”  Grantham  papers. 
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CHAPTER  20. 

1741. 

• 

Effect  <>f  the  Defeat  vf  Molv.  it:  on  the  Austrian  Cabinet — Retrospective  Virtu  of  the  Conduct 
of  Maria  Theresa — Motives  of  her  Refusal  to  negotiate  an  Accommodation  with  the 
King  <f  Prussia,  anil  Causes  of  her  Dissatisfaction  with  the  Maritime  Powers — Intrigues 
and  Preparations  of  France  to  dismember  the  Austrian  Territories — Acw  Claimants  on  the  . 

Austrian  Succession — Attempts  of  England  to  negotiate  an  Accommodation  between  the 
Queeu  of  Hungary  and  the  King  of  Prussia — Indignation  and  Spirit  of  Maria 
Theresa — Mission  of  Mr.  Robinson  to  the  Prussian  Camp,  and  Audience  of  Frederic— 

His  Proposals  rejected. 

THE  court  of  Vienna  was  filled  with  consternation  at  the  defeat  Chapter  20. 

of  Molwitz,  in  proportion  to  their  sanguine  hopes  of  success.  W*1* 

In  consequence  of  the  deficiency  of  money  and  men,  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulties had  been  overcome  to  bring  into  the  field  the  army  intrusted 
to  count  Neuperg ; that  army  was  now  so  much  reduced  as  to  be  no 
longer  capable  of  acting  offensively,  and  no  obstacle  could  be  opposed 
to  the  progress  of  the  Prussians. 

Hitherto  the  firmness  of  Maria  Theresa  in  refusing  the  offers  of 
Prussia  had  been  justified  by  the  favourable  aspect  of  her  affairs. 

During  the  negotiation  she  had  made  urgent  and  repeated  applica- 
tions for  immediate  assistance,  to  the  powers  who  had  guarantied  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction,  particularly  to  England.  Hut  the  British  minis- 
ter, embarrassed  with  a violent  opposition,  and  aware  of  the  designs 
of  France  to  dismember  the  Austrian  succession,  delayed  taking  a de- 
cisive part,  with  the  hope  of  inducing  the  queen  of  Hungary  to  effect 
an  accommodation  with  the  king  of  Prussia.  Hence,  the  cabinet 
of  F.ngland  pursued  a dilatory  and  indecisive  conduct;  no  reply  was 
made  to  the  demands  of  the  queen  of  Hungary,  dated  the  2<;tb  of 

I i December, 
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Chapter  :o.  December,  until  the  end  of  February,  and  no  instructions  reached 
Mr.  Robinson  till  llie  beginning  of  April.* 

At  that  time  the  Austrian  cabinet  were  again  inspired  with  full  con- 
fidence ; they  were  delivered  from  all  apprehensions  on  the  side 
of  Turkey  by  an  amicable  adjustment  of  the  limits;  they  flattered 
themselves  that  France  would  not  contravene  the  Pragmatic  Sanction; 
they  entertained  the  most  sanguine  expectation  of  immediate  assist- 
ance from  Russia,  Saxony,  the  Circles  of  the  Empire,  and  the  Mari- 
time Powers  ; and  justly  hoped  that  their  own  efforts  alone,  and  the 
force  under  count  Ncuperg,  would  wrest  Silesia  from  the  king  of 
Prussia.  They  were  therefore  equally  disappointed  and  irritated, 
when,  instead  of  effectual  assistance,  the  British  cabinet  suspended 
their  succours,  until  the  Queen  should  deliver  a specific  answer, 
whether  she  chose  peace  or  war  with  Prussia;  if  war,  the  king  of 
England  promised  to  fulfil  his  engagements,  and  employ  his  con- 
tingent of  12,000  men,  as  soon  as  a plan  of  operations  was  concerted; 
if  peace,  he  tendered  his  good  ofliccs  to  procure  an  accommodation^. 
At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Robinson  was  instructed  to  represent  the  dan- 
gerous situation  of  Europe,  the  uncertainty  of  the  concurrence  of 
Russia,  the  difficulties  on  the  side  of  Saxony,  and  the  divided  senti- 
ments of  the  Dutch.  lie  was  ordered  to  expatiate  on  the  dangerous 
designs  of  France,  who  was  luring  the  king  of  Prussia,  preparing  to 
place  the  elector  of  Bavaria  on  the  Imperial  throne,  consolidating  a 
powerful  combination  against  the  house  of  Austria,  and  forming  ma- 
gazines and  assembling  troops  on  the  side  of  the  Rhine.  From  this 
aspect  Of  affairs,  he  was  to  urge  the  necessity  of  gaining  the  king  of 
Prussia,  even  by  an  immediate  sacrifice  of  Lower  Silesia  and  the  town 
of  Breslau. 

These  proposals  were  received  with  indignation,  and  rejected  with 
disdain  ; the  queen  of  Hungary  would  not  submit  to  the  humiliation  of 

* Dales  of  the  transactions,  from  the  + letter  from  the  king  of  England  to 
death  of  the  Emperor  to  the  convention  the  queen  of  Hungary,  January  29,  O.  S. 
of  Ober-Schnellcndorf.  — Also  Mr.  Ro-  1741. — Grunihom  Papers, 

binsou’s  Dispatches. 
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yielding  one  of  her  richest  and  most  valuable  provinces,  at  a moment  Chapter 
when  she  expected  her  troops  to  drive  the  Prussians  from  Silesia.  ,7+l> 
The  whole  cabinet,  deceived  by  the  insidious  assurances  of  cardinal 
Tlcury,  refused  to  credit  the  designs  imputed  to  France;  and  the  duke 
of  Loraine  and  all  the  ministers  claimed  immediate  succour,  as  the 
only  means  of  serving  the  house  of  Austria,  should  France  commence 
hostilities.  The  queen  of  Hungary,  therefore,  indignantly  refused  to 
make  the  smallest  cession  to  Prussia,  and  declared,  that  even  if  de- 
serted by  her  allies,  she  would  trust  the  fortunes  of  her  house  to  the 
fidelity  of  her  subjects  and  the  valour  of  her  army.  The  defeat  at 
Molwitz  changed  the  sentiments  of  the  duke  of  Loraine  and  the  mi- 
nisters of  the  conference,  and  gave  weight  to  the  urgent  representa- 
tions of  England  ; but  the  Queen  persisted  in  her  refusal  to  make  the 
smallest  cession,  although  France  now  began  to  act  with  less  reserve, 
and  had  nearly  brought  her  designs  to  maturity. 

From  the  death  of  the  Emperor,  France  had  watched  the  favourable 
moment  to  reduce  the  House  of  Austria;  but  with  her  usual  address 
cajoled  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  with  vague  assurances  of  friendship,  and 
with  hopes  of  concurring  to  place  Francis  on  the  Imperial  throne. 

After  the  battle  of  Molwitz,  she  declared  her  resolution  not  to  contra- 
vene the  guaranty  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  unless  compelled  to  take 
part  in  the  war  against  the  queen  of  Hungary,  Even  in  the  midst 
of  hostile  preparations,  and  while  French  agents  canvassed  for  the 
elevation  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  to  the  Imperial  throne,  the  court 
of  Vienna  did  not  credit  the  hostile  designs  imputed  to  France;  nor 
was  the  illusion  wholly  dissipated  till  marshal  Bcllcislc,  who  had  been 
appointed  embassador  to  the  diet  at  Frankfort,  repaired  to  the  camp 
at  Molwitz  to  gain  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  to  propose  a plan  for  the 
dismemberment  of  the  Austrian  territories. 

Besides  the  elector  of  Bavaria  and  the  king  of  Prussia,  many  other 
pretenders  to  the  Austrian  succession  were  encouraged  by  France. 

Philip  the  Fifth,  king  of -Spain,  avowed  himself  the  direct  lineal  repre- 
sentative of  Charles  the  Fifth;  and  founded  his  pretensions  on  the 
Treaty  of  Partition,  concluded  in  i.w«,  between  Charles  and  Ferdi- 
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( lupin  jo.  naml  the  Firt-t,  and  on  the  Family  Compact  in  1617,  between  Philip 


the  Third  and  the  German  Branch ; both  of  which  called  the  Spanish 
line  to  the  succession,  on  the  extinction  of  the  male  descendants  of 


his  descent  from  Catherine,  second  da  lighter  of  Philip  the  Second,  now 
revived  an  obsolete  claim  on  the  Milanese.  Even  Augustus  the  Third, 
notwithstanding  his  treaty  with  the  queen  of  Hungary,  prepared  to 
assert  the  right  of  his  wife  Maria,  eldest  daughter  of  Joseph,  in  virtuo 
of  the  Family  Compact,  hy  which  the  succession  was  entailed  on  the 
daughters  of  Joseph  in  preference  to  those  of  Charles. 

According  to  the  plan  matured  by  France,  Bohemia  and  Upper 
Austria  were  assigned  to  the  Elector  ot  Bavaria,  Moravia  and  Upper 
Silesia  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  Lower  Silesia  and  the  country  of  Glatz 
to  the  king  of  Prussia,  Austrian  Lombardy  to  Spain,  and  some  com- 
pensation was  to  lie  allotted  to  the  king  of  Sardinia. 

While  marshal  Belleisle  remained  in  the  Prussian  camp,  Frederic, 
unwilling  to  contribute  to  the  preponderance  of  France  in  Germany, 
and  to  aggrandise  the  electors  of  Bavaria  and  Saxony,  made  repeated 
overtures  to  the  king  of  England,  and  urged  that,  however  reluctant, 
lie  must  join  with  France,  should  the  Queen  persist  in  refusing  ull  of- 
fers of  accommodation.  But  the  impending  danger  had  no  effect  on  the 
lofty  and  unbending  spirit  of  Maria  Theresa..  She  considered  the  offers 
of  the  king  of  Prussia  as  insidious,  and  made  only  with  a view  to 
delay  the  assistance  of  the  Maritime  Powers;  and  when  her  consent 
to  accept  just  and  reasonable  terms  was  at  length  extorted,  she 
refused  to  specify  any  condition.  As  the  king  of  Prussia  maintained 
the  same  reserve,  George  the  Second  commanded  lord  Ilvndford 


June  8.  to  propose  the  cession  of  the  three  duchies  of  Glogau,  Schwibus,  amb 


Grunberg;  but  Frederic,  after  thanking  the  king  for  making  at  least 
one  step  towards  an  accommodation,  by  a direct  offer,  answered, 
“ At  the  beginning  of  the  war  I might  have  been  contented  with  this, 
proposal ; hut  after  the  expence  I have  incurred,  and  the  success  of 
my  arms,  the  offer  of  one  duchy  is  too  small ; for  I consider  Schwibus 
and  Grunberg  as  part  of  the  duchy  of  Glogau.  Shall  I agaiu  give  them. 
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battle  and  drive  them  out  of  Silesia?  You  will  then  see  that  1 shall  Chapter 20. 
receive  other  proposals ; and  the  queen  of  Hungary  will  tender  better  . , 

conditions;  not  less  than  all  Lower  Silesia,  with  the  town  of  Breslau. 

At  present  I must  have  four  duchies,  which  lie  contiguous  to  my  ter- 
ritories.” When  lord  Ilvndford  urged  that  his  majesty  then  had  it  in 
his  power  to  conclude  an  honourable  peace,  and  to  shew  his  magnani- 
mity, by  restoring  the  tranquillity  of  Germany,  Frederic  impatiently 
interrupted  him : “ Da  not,  my  lord,  talk  to  me  of  magnanimity  ! a 
prince  ought  first  to  consult  his  own  interests.  I am  not  averse  to 
peace;  but  1 expect  to  have  four  duchies,  and  will  have  them.”  He 
then  dismissed  the  British  minister,  without  giving  any  answer  to  his 
repeated  requests,  that  he  w ould  name  the  four  duchies  to  which  he 
alluded*. 

When  this  account  was  transmitted  to  the  court  of  Vienna,  and  lord 
Hyndford  suggested  that  the  four  duchies  alluded  to,  were  Glogau,  July  4. 
Wohlau,  Lignitz  and  Schweidnitz,  the  queen  of  Hungary  not  only 
rejected  these  demands  as  extravagant,  but  even  disapproved  the 
conduct  of  the  king  of  England  in  offering  the  duchy  of  Glogau  with- 
out her  consent,  and  expressed  the  highest  satisfaction  tliat  the  pro- 
posal had  been  rejected.  She  also  persisted,  for  a considerable  time, 
in  refusing  all  cessions  in  Silesia,  and  only  offered  to  purchase  the 
friendship  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  by  a sum  of  money,  and  some 
sacrifices  on  the  side  of  Flanders  and  the  Rhine. 

It  is  needless  to  enter  minutely  into  every  event  of  this  negotiation, 
which  was  carried  on  by  the  mediation  of  England  ; but  was  frustrated 
by  the  incompatible  characters  of  Maria  Theresa  and  Frederic,  both 
equally  inflexible ; one  determined  to  yield  nothing  on  the  side  of 
Silesia,  and  the  other  resolved  to  accept  no  other  equivalent. 

The  negotiation  was  no  less  impeded  by  the  inveterate  antipathy 
between  George  the  Second  and  Frederic  ; and  by  the  jealousy  between 
lord  Hyndford  and  the  baron  de  Schweikel  the  Hanoverian  minister; 


• Lord  Hyndford  10  lord  Harrington,  Breslau,  June  12, 1741.  Grantham  Papers. 
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Chapter  co.  who,  though  apparently  acting  in  concert,  were  secretly  employed  in 


promoting  the  different  interests  of  George  the  Second,  as  king  of 
England  and  asclector  of  Hanover  #.  The  respective  situations  and  views 
even  of  the  English  plenipotentiaries  were  no  less  discordant : Mr. 
Robinson,  captivated  with  the  attractions  and  spirit  of  Maria  Theresa, 
was  a zealous  enthusiast  in  her  cause,  anil  saw  in  the  conduct  of  the 
king  nothing  hut  rapacious  and  inexorable  ambition  ; while  lord  Ilynd- 
ford,  removed  from  the  influence  of  those  fascinating  charms,  consi- 
dered her  fortitude  as  obstinacy,  procrastination,  or  perverseness. 
Awed  by  the  decisive  energy  of  Frederic,  and  embarrassed  by  his  hitter 
sarcasms  and  keen  irony,  he  was  humbled  in  his  presence,  and  scarcely 
ventured  to  make  a proposal  which  was  contrary  to  his  inclinations, 
lie  is  described  by  the  king  of  Prussia  as  vain,  and  confident  of  bis 
own  talents,  and  therefore  easily  duped  and  cajoled  ; he  was  also  dis- 
pleased with  the  personal  interference  of  Mr.  Robinson,  and  wished  to 
retain  the  whole  negotiation  in  his  own  hands  f. 

While  Mr.  Robinson  was  endeavouring  to  rouse  the  court  of  Vienna 
to  a sense  of  their  danger,  and  to  draw'  from  the  ministers  of  the  Con- 
ference the  ultimatum  of  the  Queen,  a courier  from  George  the  Se- 
cond, who  was  then  at  Hanover,  brought  information  that  Frederic 
had  signed,  on  the  5th  of  June,  a treaty  with  France.  The  British 
minister  was  ordered  to  urge  this  transaction  as  a new  and  pressing 
motive  to  detach  the  king  of  Prussia  before  the  exchange  of  the  rati- 
fications, and  offered  to  repair  to  the  Prussian  camp  with  the  proposals 
of  the  queen  of  Hungary'.  Maria  Theresa  listened  to  the  communi- 
cation with  profound  silence ; and  in  reply  to  his  representations, 
broke  out  into  exclamations  and  sudden  starts  of  passion,  which 
shewed  the  despair  and  agony  of  her  mind.  Adverting  to  his  mission 
to  the  king  of  Prussia,  she  said,  “ Not  only  for  political  reasons,  but 
from  conscience  and  honour,  I will  not  consent  to  part  with  much  in 

* fF.uvrcs  Postlmnips,  vol.  i.  cb.  3. 

i f.ord  Iluii innton'f,  lord  llyiulford'.s,  and  Mr.  Robinson’s  Dispatches.  17+1.  fEuvres 
tliunii  s.  ch.  3. 
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Silesia.  I am  even  afraid  you  will  not  be  authorized  to  offer  Glogau,  Chapter  .'0. 
though  periiaps  I might  be  induced  to  part  with  that  province,  if  I 
tbuld  be  secure  of  peace  on  all  sides,  llut  no  sooner  is  one  enemy 
satisfied  than  another  starts  up ; another,  and  then  another,  must  be 
contented,  and  all  at  my  cxpencc.  I am  convinced  of  your  good  will ; 
but  I pity  you.  Your  mission  to  Silesia  will  be  as  fruitless  as  that  of 
count  Cotter  was  here;  remember  my  words.”  When  Mr.  Robinson 
represented  that  it  was  in  her  majesty's  power  to  render  his  mission 
successful,  and  urged  that  her  own  fate,  the  fate  of  the  duke,  of  her 
whole  family,  and  of  all  Europe  depended  upon  her  yielding  to  the 
hard  necessity  of  the  times,  she  exclaimed,  “ What  would  I not  give, 
except  in  Silesia ; let  him  take  all  we  have  in  Guelderland  ; and  if  he 
is  not  to  be  gained  by  that  sacrifice,  others  may.  Let  the  princes  of 
the  empire,  let  the  king  your  master  only  speak  to  the  elector  of  Ba- 
varia, he  may  be  more  flexible,  and  means  may  be  found  to  gain  him. 

Oh,  the  king  your  master,  let  him  only  march,  let  him  inarch  only  * !” 

No  other  answer  could  be  drawn  from  this  high-spirited  woman  ; and 
her  resolution  was  strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  another  courier,  an- 
nouncing the  signature  of  a treaty  at  Hanover,  on  the  24th  of  June, 
which  secured  to  her  a subsidy  of  300,oool.  granted  by  the  British 
Parliament.  The  Queen,  as  well  as  the  duke  of  Loraine  and  the  whole 
cabinet,  received  this  news  with  marks  of  joy  equal  to  their  former 
despondency,  and  were  lavish  in  their  professions  of  friendship  and 
gratitude.  But  their  long  expected  answer,  to  the  earnest  demand 
of  the  ultimatum,  evinced  little  disposition  to  purchase  the  alli- 
ance of  the  king  of  Prussia.  They  indulged  themselves  in  a bitter 
invective  against  his  conduct,  affected  condescension  in  overlooking 
and  forgiving  his  unprovoked  invasion,  disapproved  the  offer  of  Glo- 
gau, studiously  avoided  the  mention  of  the  smallest  cession  in  Silesia, 
and  only  declared  that  the  Queen  was  not  averse  to  purchase  a peace 
by  a sacrifice  on  the  side  of  the  Low  Countries,  and  by  the  payment 
of  2,000,000  florins.  After  many  contemptuous  expressions  against 

* Dispatch  of  Mr.  Robinson  to  Lord  Harrington,  July  2,  1741. 
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('Imptcr  ?o.  the  king  of  Prussia,  they  concluded  with  conjuring  his  Britannic 
i7+i.  majesty,  both  as  king  and  elector,  to  assist  the  queen  of  Hungary,  and 
to  order  the  instant  march  of  the  stipulated  succours,  as  t e com- 
mon danger  would  he  increased  by  delay.  As  if  secure  of  t ie  imme- 
diate cooperation  of  England,  count  Ostein,  the  Austrian  embassador, 
delivered  a note  to  the  king,  requiring  his  majesty  to  put  his  auxiliary 
troops  in  motion,  to  pay  the  subsidy  at  the  shortest  terms,  to  forward 
the  association  of  the  Circles,  and  to  ascertain  the  assistance  stipulated 
by  the  courts  of  Russia  and  Saxony  *. 

In  fact,  the  queen  of  Hungary  was  so  far  from  entertaining  the 
smallest  inclination  to  gain  the  king  of  Prussia  by  cessions,  that  she 
even  formed  the  chimerical  scheme  to  divide  his  dominions,  to  secure 
the  elector  of  Saxony  by  the  gift  of  Crossen  and  the  fiefs  of  Lusatia, 
which  the  king  had  forfeited,  in  consequence  of  his  felony  to  the  crown 
of  Bohemia  ; and  to  detach  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  by  yielding  to  him 
either  Tuscany,  the  Milanese,  or  the  Low  Countries,  in  exchange  for 
the  district  of  Bavaria,  between  Upper  Austria  and  the  river  Inn.  She 
even  attempted  to  obtain  the  acquiescence  of  England  in  this  wild 
project,  by  threatening  to  throw  herself  in  the  power  of  France,  and 
yield  Luxemburgh  and  part  of  Flanders,  ratlicr  than  gratify  the  pre- 
sumptuous demands  of  the  king  of  Prussia. 

But  as  neither  her  remonstrances  or  threats  could  prevail  on  Eng- 
land to  declare  war,  without  the  concurrence  of  Holland,  and  as  the 
danger  from  the  (5  rand  Confederacy  became  more  and  more  imminent, 
her  consent  to  offer  an  accommodation  with  Prussia  was  at  length  ex- 
torted, by  the  urgent  representations  of  the  duke  of  Lorainc  and  of 
her  principal  ministers.  After  much  hesitation,  and  many  changes 
and  delays  in  arranging  tlie  terms  f,  she  committed  the  proposals  to 


* Lord  Harrington’s  and  Mr.  Robinson’s 
Dispatches. 

+ “ The  project  of  cession,’’  writes  Mr. 
Robinson  in  a letter  to  lord  Harrington, 
“ was  drawn  up,  and  the  instructions 
for  the  proposal  of  terms  to  the  king  of 
Prussia.  The  <|uecu,  after  much  struggle 


forced  to  approve  them,  changed  them 
with  her  own  hand,  added  that  she  liked 
one  tiling  too  much,  or  another  too  little; 
what  with  despair,  what  with  reluctance, 
what  witli  irresolution,  spoiled  the  whole 
paper,  and  sent  it  back  to  the  chancellor 
so  mangled,  tbcu  sent  for  it  again.” 

Mr.  Robinson, 
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Mr.  Robinson,  who  was  to  repair  in  person  to  the  Prussian  camp  in  Chapter  20. 
Silesia,  and  to  offer  Austrian  Guelderland  and  Limburgh  ; and,  at  the 
last  extremity,  the  duchy  of  Glogau.  But,  in  arranging  these  proposals, 
she  displayed  the  strongest  aversion  to  an  accommodation;  and  occasion- 
ally exclaimed  to  Mr.  Robinson,  who  expressed  his  apprehensions  that 
some  of  the  conditions  would  be  rejected  by  the  king,  “ I wish  he  may 
reject  them  !”  When  he  took  his  leave,  she  recommended  her  inte- 
rests to  his  care;  and  said,  “ Save  Limburgh,  if  possible,  were  it  only  for 
the  quiet  of  my  conscience’;  God  knows  how  I shall  answer  for  the 
cession,  having  sworn  to  the  States  of  Brabant  never  to  alienate  any 
part  of  their  country 

In  consequence  of  these  obstacles  and  delays,  Mr.  Robinson  did  not 
depart  for  Silesia,  till  the  30th  of  July.  lie  reached  Breslau  on  the 
3d  of  August;  and,  on  the  5th,  had  an  audience  of  the  king,  in  his  tent 
at  the  camp  of  Strehlen,  accompanied  by  lord  Ilyndford,  and  count 
Podewilz  the  Prussian  minister. 

After  some  desultory  and  unconnected  conversation,  in  which  the 
king  stigmatized  the  answer  of  the  court  of  Vienna  as  extremely  im- 
pertinent, Mr.  Robinson  opened  his  commission  with  the  offer  of 
Austrian  Guelderland,  and  a florid  description  of  its  value  and  im- 
portance. The  king,  without  answering,  turned  to  count  Podewilz, 
and  asked,  “ What  have  we  yet  left  in  Guelderland?”  and  when  the 
minister  replied,  “ almost  nothing,”  he  exclaimed,  “ Still  beggarly 
offers  l W'hatl  no  tiring  but  a paltry  town  for  all  my  just  pretensions 
in  Silesia?”  He  here  gave  way  to  his  indignation;  and  Mr.  Robinson, 
after  some  hesitation,  added  the  offer  of  Limburgh  as  the  ultimatum  of 
the  queen  of  Hungary,  exaggerating  its  advantages  still  higher  than 
those  of  Guelderland.  But  he  was  interrupted  in  his  encomiums  by 
the  king,  who  ironically  asked,  “ How  can  the  queen  of  Hungary  dare 
to  think  of  violating  so  solemn  an  engagement  as  that  of  the  Barrier 
Treaty,  which  renders  every  inch  of  the  Low  Countries  inalienable? 

I have  no  desire  to  aggrandize  myself  in  parts  which  are  useless  to  me, 

• Mr.  Robinson’*  Dispatches. 
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much  less  to  expend  money  in  new  fortifications.  But  why  more 
fortifications?  Aui  I not  fortifying  Glogau  and  Brieg,  which  are  suf- 
ficient for  one  who  intends  to  live  well  with  ills  neighbours  ? Neither 
the  French  or  the  Dutch  have  offended  me,  nor  will  I offend  them  by 
such  unlawful  acquisitions.  Besides,  who  will  guaranty  them  ?”  Mr. 
Robinson  answering,  that  the  Queen  would  obtain  the  guuranty  of 
England,  Russia,  Saxony,  and  even  of  the  States  General.  “ Guaran- 
ties !”  contemptuously  rejoined  the  king,  “who  observes  guaranties  in 
these  times?  Has  not  France  guarantied  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  ? has 
not  England  guarantied  it  ? why  do  you  not  all  fly  to  her  succour  ?’* 

The  conversation  continued  for  some  time  in  the  same  tone  of  con- 
tempt and  irony  on  the  side  of  the  king ; lie  ridiculed  the  conduct  of  • 
those  powers  who  affected  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  House  of  Au- 
stria, and  dwelt  with  great  energy  on  the  advantages  of  his  situation. 

“ I am  at  the  head,”  lie  said,  “ of  an  invincible  army,  already  master 
of  a country  whicli  I will  have,  which  I must  have,  and  which  is  the 
only  object  of  my  views.  My  ancestors,'’  lie  continued,  “ would  rise 
out  of  their  tombs  to  reproach  me,  should  I abandon  the  rights  they 
have  transmitted  tQ  me.  With  what  reputution  can  I live,  should  I 
lightly  quit  an  enterprise,  the  first  act  of  my  reign,  begun  with  re- 
flection, prosecuted  with  firmness,  and  which  ought  to  be  maintained 
to  the  last  extremity  ? I will  sooner  be  crushed  with  my  whole  army, 
than  renounce  my  just  rights  in  Silesia.  Have  I occasion  for  peace  ? 
Let  those  who  want  peace  give  me  whut  I want ; or  let  them  fight  me 
again,  and  be  again  beaten  !” 

This  burst  of  real  or  affected  indignation  was  accompanied  with 
theatrical  gestures ; and  turning,  as  if  to  finish  the  conversation,  lie 
said  to  Mr.  Robinson,  “ I will  accept  no  equivalent  in  the  Low 
Countries;  and  since  you  have  nothing  to  offer  on  the  side  of  Silesia, 
all  proposals  are  ineffectual.  I will  not  only  have  the  four  duchies ; 
but,  as  the  court  of  Vienna  has  rejected  that  demand,  I revoke  it,  and 
require  all  Lower  Silesia,  with  the  town  of  Breslau.”  After  frequently 
and  peremptorily  repeating  his  last  words,  he  added,  “ If  the  Queen 
docs  not  satisfy  me  in  six  weeks,  I will  have  four  duchies  more.” 

3 " His 
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Ilis  indignation  seemed  to  be  still  further  inflamed  by  the  offer  of  Chapter  20. 
Glogau,  which  was  now  made  by  lord  Ilyndford;  reiterating  his  , 
demand  of  all  Lower  Silesia,  lie  said  to  Mr.  Robinson,  “ Return 
with  this  answer  to  Vienna ; they  who  want  peace  will  give  me  what  I 
want.”  Mr.  Robinson,  not  rebuffed  by  his  peremptory  treatment, 
ventured  to  propose  a negotiation  with  his  minister ; but  Frederic 
disdainfully  added,  “ I am  sick  of  ultimatums,  I will  hear  no  more  of 
them ; my  part  is  taken.  I again  repeat  my  demand  of  all  Lower 
Silesia;  this  is  my  final  answer,  and  I will  give  no  other.”  He  then 
interrupted  all  further  representations ; and,  taking  off  his  hat,  precipi- 
tately retired,  with  looks  of  high  indignation,  behind  tlie  interior  cur-  > 

• tain  of  his  tent  *. 

Thus  terminated  this  extraordinary  conference ; and  Mr.  Robinson 
returned  to  Prcsburgh  without  the  smallest  hope  of  bending  the  inflex- 
ible spirit  of  the  king. 

• The  account  of  this  interesting  con*  Dispatch  to  lord  Harrington,  dated  H re- 
ference, which  exhibits  the  character  anjJ  lau,  August  <),  1741  ; and  CF.uvres  Post- 

manners  of  Frederic  iu  so  striking  a point  humes,  tom.  I.  p.  ISO. 

of  view,  is  taken  from  Mr.  Robinson’s 
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CHAPTER  21. 
1741. 


Hostilities  commenced  by  the  Elector  of  Havana — Active  Preparations  of  France — Successes 
of  the  King  of  Prussia  in  Silesia — Fruitless  Negotiations — Second  Journey  of  Mr.  Iln- 
binsnn  to  the  Prussian  Camp—  Perseverance  of  AI  a At  a Theresa  in  rejecting  the  Demands 
of  the  King  of  Prussia — Her  Character  and  Principles— Situation  of  her  Court  and 
Cabinet — Fhc  Duke  of  Isirainc — Ministers  of  the  Conference— Influence  of  Bartenstein— 
Deceived  by  the  illusory  Assurances  of  France,  and  the  Hopes  of  Assistance  from  England 
— Enthusiasm  of  the  British  Nation  in  her  Cause. 


Chapter  21. 


July  31. 


his  return  to  Presburgh,  Mr.  Robinson  found  the  court  of  Vienna 
alarmed  with  the  first  explosion  of  the  long  threatened  storm. 
The  elector  of  Havana  had  commenced  hostilities,  by  taking  possession 
of  Passau,  and  had  issued  a manifesto,  asserting  his  claims  to  the  whole 
Austrian  inheritance ; a French  army,  under  Broglio,  preparing  to 
cross  the  Rhine,  was  to  he  entrusted  to  his  command;  while  another 
was  assembling  on  the  Macs,  under  marshal  Maillebois.  The  king  of 
Prussia,  availing  himself  of  his  success  at  Molwitz,  had  continued  his 
operations  during  the  progress  of  the  negotiation  ; after  a short  siege 
he  had  taken  Brieg,  removed  his  head  quarters  to  Strehlcn,  recruited 
his  army  among  the  natives  of  Silesia,  by  whom  he  was  regarded  as  a 
deliverer,  and  had  recently  seized  Breslau,  which  the  catholic  party 
had  attempted  to  deliver  to  marshal  Neuperg. 

Under  this  pressure  of  distress,  such  w as  the  spirit  or  infatuation  of 
the  queen  of  Hungary,  that  she  still  listened  to  the  delusive  profes- 
sions of  France,  attempted  to  gain  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  by  offering 
to  relinquish  the  Imperial  crown,  and  obstinately  refused  to  comply 
with  the  demands  of  the  king  of  Prussia.  After  many  demurs  and 
quibbling  distinctions,  concerning  the  meaning  of  the  term  Lower 

Silesia, 
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Silesia,  the  Queen  affected  to  offer  a division  of  the  country.  A map  Chnp_tcr-2u 
was  accordingly  marked  with  a line  of  demarcation,  and  presented  to 
Mr.  Robinson,  who  was  desired  to  repair  again  to  the  Prussian 
camp,  and  tender  this  new  offer  to  the  king.  The  British  minister 
in  vain  represented  that  this  cession  was  not  only  far  inferior  to  the 
demands  of  Frederic,  but  even  less  than  the  four  duchies  originally 
required ; and,  when  he  urged  that  the  resolution  of  the  Prussian  mo- 
narch was  taken,  it  was  replied,  “The  resolution  of  the  Queen  is  like- 
wise taken ; and,  if  the  house  of  Austria  must  perish,  it  is  indifferent  ' 
whether  it  perishes  by  an  elector  of  Bavaria  or  an  elector  of  Branden- 
burgh 

With  this  inadequate  offer,  and  without  the  smallest  hope  of  suc- 
cess, Mr.  Robinson  again  repaired  to  Silesia ; but,  on  his  arrival  at 
Breslau,  Frederic  refused  to  see  him,  and  ordered  his  minister,  count 
Podewilz,  to  declare  his  surprise  and  indignation  that,  after  so  formal 
and  serious  a demand  of  all  Lower  Silesia,  he  had  presumed  to  return 
with  so  injurious,  so  dishonourable,  and  so  insidious  a project,  without 
any  new  credentials  from  his  own  court.  “ The  offer,”  it  was  added, 

“ of  the  court  of  Vienna  is  the  highest  insult,  and  every  other  article 
of  the  project  captious,  as  it  tends  to  involve  the  king  in  a war  with 
France,  and  to  draw  a thorn  out  of  the  side  of  the  court  of  Vienna, 
and  thrust  it  deeper  into  the  side  of  the  king  of  Prussia.  The  king, 
therefore,  will  neither  see  Mr.  Robinson  himself,  nor  allow  count  Po- 
dewilz to  treat  with  one  whom  lie  had  so  much  reason  to  be  dissatisfied 
with,  es|)ccially  as  the  king  of  England  has  another  minister  at  his 
court  in  whom  he  places  the  fullest  confidence  "I-.”  This  singular  mes- 
sage was  concluded  with  a declaration,  “That,  as  Mr.  Robinson  valued 
the  friendship  subsisting,  and  to  subsist,  between  the  two  sovereigns, 
the  continuation  of  that  friendship  depended  on  the  haste  with  which 
he  returned  ; otherwise,  his  Prussian  majesty  would  not  only  be  obliged 


* “ The  Queen,"  writes  Mr.  Robinson 
to  lord  Harrington,  “ lmd  put,  in  her  own 
hand,  in  the  margin  of  the  brouilton  of 
count  Sinzendorf’s  letter  to  me,  that  if  the 
convention  was  not  signed  in  the  terms  as 


delivered  to  me,  she  would  not  he  obliged 
to  stand  by  it;  mid  lmd  enjoined  count 
Sinzendorf  to  tell  me,  that  she  hoped  to 
know  in  15  days,  <)  quoi  sen  tenir.” 

+ Mr.  Robinson  to  lord  Harrington. 

to 
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Chapter  3 1.  to  complain,  but  would  impute  such  an  obstinacy  to  a desire,  in  the  king 
1741.  of  England,  of  coinpellin  him  to  treat  with  a person  against  whom  he 
entertained  such  a dislike 

This  contemptuous  rejection  of  Mr.  Robinson’s  intervention,  was 
followed  by  a letter  from  Frederic  to  lord  Ilyndford,  announcing 
that  he  had  now  completed  his  hostile  engagements  with  France  and 
Bavaria,  which  annihilated  all  hopes  of  an  immediate  accommodation 
with  the  queen  of  Hungary. 

“ I have  received  the  new  project  sent  by  the  indefatigable  Robin- 
son. It  is  no  less  chimerical  than  the  former.  You  will  tell  the  court 
of  Vienna  that  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  shall  be  Emperor,  and  that  my 
engagements  with  the  king  of  France  and  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  are 
so  solemn,  so  indissoluble,  and  so  inviolable,  that  I will  never  quit 
those  faithful  allies  to  enter  into  friendship  with  a crown  which  cannot, 
and  which  will  never  be  reconciled  to  me.  It  is  no  longer  time  to 
defend  the  queen  of  Hungary,  and  she  must  learn  to  support  all  the 
rigour  of  her  destiny.  Are  these  people  mad,  my  lord,  to  suppose  I 
should  be  so  treacherous  as  to  turn  my  arms  in  her  favour  against 
my  friends ; and  can  you  avoid  seeing  the  grossness  of  the  bait  they 
hold  out  to  me  ? I intreat  you  not  to  trouble  me  again  with  similar 
propositions,  and  to  believe  me  so  far  a man  of  honour,  as  not  to 
violate  my  engagements'!'.” 

In  reviewing  the  progress  of  this  negotiation,  on  the  successful  termi- 
nation of  which,  even  the  fate  of  the  house  of  Austria  seemed  to  depend, 
wc  cannot  repress  our  astonishment  at  the  singular  infatuation  of  the 
court  of  Vienna;  but  our  surprise  will  diminish,  when  we  udvertto  the 


* It  appears,  from  the  Works  of  the  kin" 
of  Prussia,  that  he  entertained  a personal 
dislike  to  Mr.  Hobinson,  for  his  unshaken 
zeal  in  favour  of  the  house  of  Austria ; 
at  the  same  time,  the  court  of  Saxony  com- 
plained of  his  supposed  partiality  to  the 
king  of  Prussia ; and  the  court  of  Vienna, 
of  his  opposition  to  their  interests  and 


politics.  In  adverting  to  this  singularity 
of  his  situation,  M r.  Robinson  observes, 
I am  the  unfortunate  victim  of  all  three, 
if  not  approved  by  the  king  my  master." 
Mr.  Robinson  to  lord  Harrington,  Rres- 
lau,  September  2,  1741. 

f Du  roi  de  I’rosse  a milord  Ilyndford, 
September  24,  1741.  Wulpoic  Papers. 
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personal  character  and  principles  of  the  queen  of  Hungary,  the  si-  Chapter  21. 
tuation  of  her  consort  the  duke  of  Loraine,  and  the  views  and  in-  ,7+l- 
terests  of  her  ministers  and  her  court.  ' 

Maria  Theresa  had  been  educated  as  heiress  to  the  indivisible  suc- 
cession of  the  house  of  Austria ; and  had  imbibed,  from  her  earliest 
infancy,  high  notions  of  the  preeminent  dignity  and  power  of  her  illus- 
trious family.  Hence,  she  determined  to  assert  her  rights  with  inflexible 
spirit,  and  not  to  relinquish  a tittle  of  her  just  pretensions;  on  the  princi- 
ple, that  her  inheritance  was  a solemn  trust,  which  she  could  not  alienate. 

She  argued  that  to  part  with  even  one  province,  would  be  to  loosen 
the  guaranties  of  so  many  different  powers,  and  of  the  whole  empire, 
except  the  Elector  of  Bavaria ; that  to  touch  one  part  of  the  founda- 
tion of  her  title,  would  undermine  tl»e  whole  ; and  that  to  gratify  one 
pretender,  would  be  to  invite  a number  of  other  claimants.  To  tin's 
principle  of  policy  were  added  scruples  of  conscience,  of  which  she 
was  highly  susceptible,  and  she  considered  herself  as  irrevocably  bound 
by  the  oath  she  had  taken  to  support  the  Pragmatic  Sanction.  The 
birth  of  the  archduke  Joseph  also,  which  happened  in  the  midst  of  March  13. 
the  negotiation,  still  further  strengthened  her  resolutions,  and  increased 
her  scruples  not  to  alienate  any  part  of  his  future  inheritance. 

Although  the  duke  of  Loraine  had  been  appointed  co-regent,  trans- 
acted the  business  of  state  with  the  ministers  of  the  conference,  and 
gave  audience  to  foreign  embassadors;  yet  he  had  little  permanent 
influence  in  the  direction  of  affairs,  as  well  because  the  spirit  of  the 
government  was  supposed  to  reside  in  the  conference,  as  because  the 
Queen  was  of  too  imperious  a temper  to  admit  of  any  participation  of 
real  authority.  He  was,  indeed,  more  distinguished  for  the  comeliness 
of  his  person,  and  the  suavity  of  his  manners,  than  for  strength  of  un- 
derstanding, or  brilliancy  of  talents  ; he  was  fully  sensible  of  his  want 
of  influence,  and  did  not  scruple  to  acknowledge  that  his  sentiments 
had  no  weight  when  contrary  to  those  of  the  Queen.  At  this  period, 
likewise,  he  was  still  less  inclined  and  less  able  to  take  an  active  part 
in  the  counsels  of  the  state,  in  consequence  of  his  sentiments  in  regard 
to  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  the  peculiar  delicacy  of  his  situation.  lie 

was 
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-Chapter  21.  was  well  aware  that  his  elevation  to  the  Imperial  throne  depended 
1711.  principally  on  the  concurrence  of  the  king  of  Prussia*,  and  had  there* 
lore  been  early  inclined  to  conciliate  his  friendship,  and  credited  the 
sincerity  of  his  professions ; but  he  was  afterwards  alienated  by  the  con- 
temptuous behaviour  and  opprobrious  language  of  Frederic,  who  even 
charged  the  duke  with  suborning  an  assassin  to  murder  him.  In  the 
heat  of  his  resentment  he  treated  with  contempt  the  versatility  of  the 
Pru  ssian  monarch ; and  exclaimed  to  Mr.  Robinson,  who  was  urging 
the  weight  of  his  alliance,  “ If  you  have  him  to-day,  he  will  be  at  the 
service  of  France  to-morrow ; and,  if  France  has  him  to-day,  we  may 
have  him  to-morrow.”  Even  in  the  most  alarming  crisis  of  the  Queens 
a flairs,  though  convinced  that  the  safety  of  the  house  of  Austria  de- 
pended on  an  accommodation  with  the  king  of  Prussia,  he  could  not 
venture  to  urge  his  opinion,  in  consequence  of  the  unpopularity  he  had 
incurred  from  the  ill  success  of  his  military  dispositions  in  Silesia,  and 
his  recommendation  of  count  Neupcrg;  but  more  particularly  from 
the  charges  which  were  circulated,  that  he  was  willing  to  sacrifice  the 
territories  of  the  house  of  Austria,  to  purchase  the  electoral  vote  of 
Prussia  f. 

The  ministers  of  the  conference  were  merely  the  ostensible  agents 
of  government.  Sinzcndorf,  Staremberg,  and  the  two  Ilarrachs,  were 
of  dispositions  rather  calculated  to  embarrass  than  to  facilitate  the 
transaction  of  business;  and  Konigseg,  who  had  been  recently  ad- 
mitted, was  indolent,  and  neither  loved  nor  understood  affairs  of  state. 
But  though  unable  to  resist  the  inclinations,  or  influence  the  decisions 
of  the  sovereign,  they  were  all  jealous  of  the  interference  of  the  duke 
of  Loraine,  whom  they  considered  as  an  alien.  The  great  object  of 
count  Sinzendorf  was  to  raise  his  former  power  on  the  ruins  of  Bar- 
tenstein’s  influence ; count  Staremberg,  whom  Charles  the  Sixth  had 
recommended  with  his  dying  voice  to  his  daughter,  had  fallen  into 

• In  an  interview  with  Borcke,  the  land  that  I can  rely  upon.”  Mr.  Robin* 
Prussian  minister,  riming  the  illness  of  son’s  Dispatches. 

Charles  VI.  he  said,  “ There  is  nobody  but  f Mr.  Robinson’s  Dispatches,  1741. 
his  Prussian  majesty  and  the  king  of  Eng- 

dotage, 
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dotage,  acted  solely  from  visionary  notions  of  divine  inspiration,  and  Chapter  21. 
changed  his  mind  as  often  as  he  conceived  himself  differently  inspired  ; 1741* 

he  peevishly  complained  of  the  ill  humour  and  worse  politics  of  Bar- 
tenstein,  yet  was  unable  to  act  without  his  advice.  The  disastrous 
situation  of  affairs  had  not  increased  the  influence  of  the  Harrachs,  or 
overcome  the  apathy  of  Konigseg. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  new  reign,  these  ministers,  presuming 
on  the  age,  sex,  and  inexperience  of  their  sovereign,  revolted  her  high 
spirit  by  dictating  their  advice  too  magisterially,  and  by  attempting  to 
secure  the  whole  management  of  state  affairs ; but  neither  their  cha* 
racters  nor  abilities  were  calculated  to  conciliate  a young  queen,  who 
displayed  uncommon  spirit,  great  talents  for  business,  and  who  was 
eager  to  receive  instructions,  that  she  might  be  qualified  to  direct  the 
reins  of  government. 

In  this  situation  she  was  attracted  by  the  insinuating  manners  and 
decisive  language  of  Bartenstein,  who,  full  of  expedients,  and  fertile 
in  resources,  was  alone  capable  of  initiating  her  in  the  affairs  Of 
state  and  the  forms  of  business.  Ilis  presumptuous  confidence,  liis 
volubility  of  tongue,  and  the  facility  of  his  pen,  combined  to  dazzle  a 
young  and  inexperienced  princess ; while  his  assiduity,  affected  defer-, 
ence  to  her  opinion,  and  enthusiasm  for  the  house  of  Austria,  won  her 
esteem  and  confidence.  He  followed  the  example  of  count  Altlieim 
towards  her  father,  by  endeavouring  to  inspire  her  with  the  same  jea- 
lousy of  her  own  power,  and  high  opinion  of  her  own  abilities;  he 
persuaded  her  that  she  ought  to  be  her  own  minister,  while  he  over- 
whelmed her  with  papers  and  memorials  which  she  had  not  time  to 
consider,  and  scarcely  to  read;  he  also  supplied  her  with  arguments 
against  her  ministers,  induced  her  to  maintain  a secret  correspondence 
with  her  foreign  embassadors,  of  which  he  was  the  agent ; and  as  the 
duke  of  Lorainc  was  a mere  cypher,  he  directed  the  affairs  of  govern- 
ment with  the  same  absolute  sway  as  during  the  life-time  of  her  father  *. 


• This  account  of  Bartenstein  is  drawn  sir  Cliarics  Iianbury  Williams  to  the  dukn 

from  the  dispatches  of  Mr.  Robinson  and  of  Newcastle,  dated  Dresden,  July  15, 

Mr.  Keith,  passim ; and  from  a letter  of  1753,  on  the  state  of  the  court  of  Vienna. 
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Chapter  21. 

♦ 

No  person  hud  greater  influence  in  encouraging  the  Queen  to 
persevere  in  rejecting  all  oilers  of  accommodation  with  Prussia, 
•than  Burtcnslcin,  who  was  irritated  against  Frederic,  for  requiring 
his  exclusion  from  the  conferences  with  (Jotter.  His  implacable 
spirit  being  thus  roused,  he  did  not  restrain  his  invectives : “ The 
friendship  of  the  king  of  Prussia,”  he  observed,  “ is  worse  than  his 
enmity;  nothing  hut  mischief  can  be  expected  from  him,  and  the  only 
means  of  security  will  be  to  disarm  him.  To  attempt  to  rectify  the 
king  of  Prussia  without  ruining  him,  would  be  as  much  lost  trouble  as 
to  wash  a blackamoor  white.”*  These  sentiments  coincided  too  nearly 
with  those  of  the  Queen,  to  he  counteracted  by  the  earnest  represen- 
tations of  the  Maritime  Powers.  1 lis  advice  was  supported,  and  the 
perseverance  of  Maria  Theresa  encouraged  by  the  occasional  admis- 
sion of  two  persons  into  the  conference  ; count  Colloredo,  son-in-law 
of  count  Starcmbcrg,  who  though  a nobleman  of  calm  temper  and 
sound  judgment,  was  imbued  w ith  all  the  pride  and  prejudices  of  the 
Austrian  court,  and  count  Kinsky,  chancellor  of  Bohemia,  a man 
of  a rash  and  violent  temper,  whose  principle  was  rather  to  risk  the 
fate  of  the  house  of  Austria,  than  to  cede  the  smallest  portion  of  its 
hereditary  possessions. 

The  singular  infatuation  of  the  Queen  in  giving  credit  to  the 
professions  of  France,  even  at  the  very  moment  when  marshal  Bcl- 
leislc  was  carrying  his  hostile  designs  into  execution,  was  wholly  owing 
to  the  baneful  influence  of  Bartcnstein,  who  boldly  answered  for  the 
sincerity  of  France,  and  asserted  that  she  would  engage  in  no  wai» 
during  the  life  of  cardinal  Fleury.  In  vain  the  old  ministers  of  the 
conference  expatiated  on  the  inveterate  antipathy  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon;  in  vain  the  duke  of  Lorainc  made  the  strongest  remon- 
strances, and  in  vain  the  king  of  England  repeatedly  developed  the 
dangerous  designs  of  the  court  of  Versailles.  The  queen  of  Hungary-, 
influenced  by  her  superior  antipathy  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  hoped  in 
the  last  extremity  to  disarm  France  by  cessions  in  the  Low  Countries, 

• Mr.  Robinson  to  lord  Harrington,  April  +,  17+1. 

and 
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and  by  renouncing  the  Imperial  crown,  or  if  those  offers  failed  of  Chapter  21. 
success,  that  she  should  be  supported  by  the  Maritime  Powers  and  t 
Russia;  and  in  these  hopes  she  was  encouraged  by  the  spirit  and  sen- 
timents of  the  British  nation. 

In  England  the  unprovoked  aggression  of  the  king  of  Prussia  had 
excited  general  indignation;  and  the  wrongs  of  a young,  beautiful,  and 
unoffending  princess,  roused  the  feelings  of  the  people,  and  kindled  a 
national  enthusiasm.  The  minister,  urged  by  the  importunities  of  the 
king,  the  sentiments  of  the  cabinet,  and  the  public  voice,  yielded  to  the 
torrent.  The  king  concluded  an  animated  speech  from  the  throne,  APril  «• 
by  requesting  the  concurrence  of  his  parliament  in  supporting  the 
queen  of  Hungary,  and  maintaining  the  liberties  and  balance  of  power 
in  Europe,  and  this  speech  was  answered  by  a warm  address,  and  a grant 
of  300,000 1.  to  the  queen  of  Hungary*. 

In  transmitting  the  account  of  these  resolutions,  count  Ostein,  the 
Austrian  embassador,  declared  that  this  subsidy  was  extorted  by 
the  general  voice  of  the  king,  parliament,  and  people,  and  urged  tlic 
Queen  not  to  agree  with  Prussia,  because  the  English  would  spend 
the  last  penny  of  their  money,  and  shed  the  last  drop  of  their 
blood  in  her  support  f.  Hence  the  Queen  deemed  herself  secure  of 
being  assisted  by  the  whole  force  of  England,  and  entertained  the  most 
sanguine  expectations  that  the  example  of  that  nation  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  United  Provinces,  Russia,  and  other  powers  of  Europe. 

* Journuls,  Chandler,  Tindul.  t Memoirs  of  lord  Walpole,  p.  224. 
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Definit  e Hopes  of  I he  Queen  of  Hungary — Disastrous  Stale  of  her  Affairs— Hostile  Opera » 
tiuiis  if  France  and  Havana — Progress  of  the  King  if  Prussia — Neutrality  of  Hanover— 
f irmness  and  Spirit  of  Maria  Theresa — Appeals  to  her  Hungarian  Sulyccts— Iler 
Coronation— Speech  to  the  Diet  of  Presburgh—Jlouzcs  the  Zeal  of  the  States— Her  Exer- 
tions— Concludes  an  Armistice  with  Ihc  King  of  Prussia . 

Chapter  22.  TENURING  the  progress  of  the  unfortunate  negotiation  with  Prussia, 
1741.  ^ all  things  concurred  to  strengthen  the  firmness  of  the  Queen,  and 

to  ]uu  i)Cr  into  a fatal  security  with  regard  to  the  designs  of  France. 
Louis  the  Fifteenth,  naturally  indolent  and  voluptuous,  was  more 
than  ever  addicted  to  the  pursuit  of  his  amours,  and  to  the  pleasures 
of  the  chacc.  Cardinal  Fleurv,  who  still  held  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment, was  on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  and  seemed  averse  to  plunge  his 
country  in  a war,  which  would  frustrate  the  great  object  of  his  long 
administration,  the  recovery  of  the  finances,  and  disturb  the  last 
moments  of  his  declining  life.  But  his  benevolent  efforts  were  coun- 
teracted by  the  party  of  the  marshal  and  count  de  Bellcisle,  who 
panted  for  military  glory,  and  were  equally  skilful  in  the  cabinet  and 
the  field.  Supported  by  the  French  nobility,  and  aided  by  the  femi- 
nine cabal  who  directed  the  pleasures  of  the  monarch,  they  finally 
roused  the  spirit  of  the  king,  and  overcame  the  feeble  opposition  of 
the  cardinal  * ; their  plans  were  mighty  and  gigantic,  tending  to  no 
less  than  to  confine  the  house  of  Austria  within  the  boundaries  of 
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Hungary.  Cut  even  in  tlic  midst  of  the  warlike  preparations,  and  while  Chapter  22. 
marshal  Bclleisle  was  rapidly  passing  from  one  extremity  of  Ger- 
many  to  the  other  to  mature  his  schemes,  the  Cardinal  had  sufficient 
influence  to  circumscribe  his  efforts ; and  with  real  or  affected  since- 
rity, gave  repeated  assurances  to  the  court  of  Vienna,  of  his  pacific 

inclinations.  Even  when  the  French  army  had  actually  passed  the 
# 

Rhine,  Flcury  declared  that  this  aggression  was  not  directed  against 
the  house  of  Austria,  but  intended  only  to  awe  those  princes  of  the 
Empire  who  were  hostile  to  France  ; and  so  great  was  the  infatuation 
of  the  queen  of  Hungary,  that  she  relied  on  the  sincerity  of  these  pro- 
fessions. Cut  the  illusion  was  dissipated  in  a moment. 

The  king  of  Prussia  had  scarcely  rejected  her  last  offers,  before  the 
elector  of  Bavaria  was  joined  by  the  French  army  under  marshal  Bel- 
leisle,  and  pursuing  his  success  took  possession  of  Lintz,  where  he  was 
inaugurated  duke  of  Austria.  After  dispatching  a body  of  troops  to 
Polten,  within  eight  leagues  of  Vienna,  and  summoning  the  capital  to 
surrender,  he  suddenly  turned  into  Bohemia,  and  marched  to  invest 
Prague,  which  contained  numerous  magazines,  and  was  weakly  gar- 
risoned. The  other  French  army  under  Maillebois  passed  the  Maes, 
and  forced  the  king  of  England,  who  was  assembling  an  army  for  the 
assistance  of  the  queen  of  Hungary,  to  conclude  the  neutrality  of_ 

Hanover ; by  w'hich  he  engaged,  as  Elector,  not  to  resist  the  operations 
of  the  allies,  nor  to  oppose  the  elevation  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria. 

Russia,  involved  in  a war  with  Sweden,  by  the  intrigues  of  France, 
was  incapable  of  sending  any  succour  to  Maria  Theresa : the  electors 
of  Saxony,  Cologne,  and  Palatine,  joined  the  grand  confederacy; 

Spain  was  preparing  to  make  a diversion  in  Italy,  and  had  already 
secured  the  neutrality  of  Tuscany,  Genoa,  the  duke  of  Modena,  and 
the  Pope ; and  the  king  of  Sardinia  was  inclined  to  assist  the  house  of 
Bourbon. 

In  Silesia,  the  king  of  Prussia,  master  of  the  capital  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  duchy,  was  on  the  point  of  cutting  off  the  communication 
between  the  army  of  marshal  Neuperg  and  Neiss,  with  a view  to  lay 
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Chapter  22.  siege  to  that  fortress,  the  possession  of  which  would  secure  the  whole 
17-m.  province,  and  enable  him  to  cooperate  with  the  armies  of  France  and 
Bavaria. 

On  surveying  this  deplorable  state  of  affairs,  the  cause  of  Maria 
Theresa  appeared  wholly  desperate  : attacked  by  a formidable  league, 
Vienna  menaced  with  an  instant  siege,  abandoned  by  all  her  allies, 
without  treasure,  without  a sufficient  army,  without  aide  ministers, 
she  seemed  to  have  no  other  alternative  than  to  receive  the  law  from 
her  most  inveterate  enemies.  But  this  great  princess  now  displayed  a 
courage  truly  heroic,  and,  assisted  by  the  subsidies  of  Great  Britain, 
and  animated  by  the  zeal  of  her  Hungarian  subjects,  rose  superior  to 
the  storm. 

Soon  after  her  accession  she  had  conciliated  the  Hungarians,  by 
reviving,  with  the  exception  of  the  thirty-first  article,  the  celebrated 
decree  of  Andrew  the  Second  *,  which  had  been  abolished  by  Leopold; 

and 

much  for  the  right  of  declaring  war 
ugainst  their  monarchs.  Instructed  by 
past  misfortunes,  they  were  by  no  means 
desirous  to  obtain  the  confirmation  of  an 
illusive  privilege,  which  sauctioued  rebel- 
lion, and  placed  under  the  safeguard  of  the 
laws,  those  seditious  citizens  whom  the 
laws  ought  to  punish. 

Formula  of  ihe  Oath  taken  by  Maria  The- 
resa, the  25th  of  June,  1741  : 

“ Nos  Maria  Theresia,  Dei  gratis,  Ilun- 
gariu?,  Bohemia?,  Dalmatia:,  Croatia1,  Scla- 
votiia?,  See.  regina,  archidux  Austria*,  nupta 
dux  Lotharinga;,  ac  Barri,  ningaa  dux 
Etruria:.  Quit  prcelibati  regni  Hungarian 
& aliorum  regnorum  ac  partiuin  eidem 
annexarum  regina,  juramus  per  Vemp. 
Virginem  Mariam,  ac  omnes  sanctos,  quod 
ecclesias  Dei,  dominos,  prelaws,  barones, 
magnates,  nobilcs,  civitates  liberas,  5c  ©ni- 
nes reguicolas,  in  suis  imnnmitatibus  5c 

libertatibus, 


* Voltaire  lias  asserted,  and  most  mo- 
dern authors  have  done  little  more  titan 
copy  Voltaire,  that  Maria  Theresa  swore 
to  observe  the  whole  decree  of  Andrew  the 

Second,  even  the  thirty-first  article,  which 
* " 

declares,  “ Should  I,  or  any  ot  my  suc- 
cessors, at  any  time  infringe  your  pri- 
vileges, it  is  permitted  you  and  your 
descendents,  by  virtue  of  this  promise,  to 
defend  yourselves,  without  being  treated 
as  rebels."  But  this  article  was  expressly 
excepted  in  the  oatli  taken  by  Maria  The- 
resa. See  Voltaire  Siecle  dc  Louis  XV. 
and  Socy  Ilistoire  dc  llungrie,  tom.  II, 
p.  448  and  507,  who  has  cleared  up  this 
disputed  point  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner.  Sacy  adds,  on  consulting  the 
acts  of  the  diet,  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  States  made  the  least  attempt  to 
obtain  from  their  new  sovereign  the  rati- 
fication of  the  nhole  oath  of  Andrew  11. 
T*be  Hungarians  had  already  suffered  too 
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and  at  her  coronation  had  received  from  her  grateful  subjects,  the  Chapter  22. 

warmest  demonstrations  of  loyalty  and  affection.  Mr.  Robinson,  who  1741. 

wus  an  eye-witness  of  this  ceremony,  has  well  described  the  impression 

made  on  the  surrounding  multitude.  “ The  coronation  on  the  2.0th 

was  lestc,  magnificent,  and  well  ordered.  The  Queen  was  all  charm ; 

she  rode  gallantly  up  the  Royal  Mount  *,  and  defied  the  four  corners 

of  the  world  with  the  drawn  sabre,  in  a manner  to  shew  she  had  no 

occasion  for  that  weapon  to  conquer  all  who  saw  her.  The  antiquated 

crown  received  new  graces  from  her  head,  and  the  old  tattered  robe 

of  St.  Stephen  became  her  as  well  as  her  own  rich  habit,  if  diamonds, 

pearls,  and  all  sorts  of  precious  stones  can  be  called  cloaths.” 

**  Warn  quit-quid  agit  quoquo  vestigia  vertit, 

“ Cotuponit  furtim,  subsequiturque  decor  f.”’ 

An  air  of  delicacy,  occasioned  by  her  recent  confinement,  increased 
the  personal  attractions  of  this  beautiful  princess;  but  when  she  sat 
down  to  dine  in  public,  she  appeared  still  more  engaging  without  her 
crown ; the  heat  or  the  weather,  and  the  fatigues  of  the  ceremony,  dif- 
fused an  animated  glow  over  her  countenance ; while  her  beautiful 
hair  flowed  in  ringlets  over  her  shoulders  and  bosom  These  attrac- 


libcrtatibus,  juribus,  legibus,  privilegiis  & 
iu  antiques  bonis  & in  upprobutis  consti- 
tutionibus,  couservabimus,  omnibusque 
justitiam  faciemus;  serenissimi  quondam 
Andrew  rtgis  decreta,  (exclusa  lamen  & 
seuiotA  art.  XXXI.  ejusdem  decreti  clau- 
sula, incipicntc  quod  si  verb  nos,  & c.  usque 
ad  verba:  in  pcrpetuain,  &c.)  observabi- 
mus,  fines  regni  nostri  Hungarian,  & quw 
ad  illud  quoc unique  jure  5c  titulo  pertinent, 
non  abalienabiuius  nee  miuuemits ; sed 
quoad  poterimus  augebinius  & extende- 
mus,  onmiaque  ilia  fcriemus,  qusccumque 
pro  bouo  publico,  bonorc  & iucreniento 
omnium  statuum  ac  totius  regni  nostri 
Hunguriie  justf?  facere  poterimus.  Sic  nos 
Deus  adjuvet,  & oinnes  sancti." 

The  excepted  clause : 

“ Quod  si  verd  nos,  vel  aliqui  successo- 


rum  nostroruin,  aliquo  unquam  tempore 
btiic  disposition!  contrulicru  unquiuu  volu- 
crint,  liberaiu  hubcanl  barum  nutoritute, 
sine  ulla  notd  infidelitatis,  tarn  episcopi 
quatn  alii  Jobagiones  uut  nobiles  regni 
uuiversi,  & singuli  praisentes,  6c  futuri 
posicrique,  resistendi  & contrudicendi  no- 
bis 6c  nostris  succcssoribus  in  perpetuam 
facultatem." 

*■  Near  Prcsburgh  is  a barrow  or  tuinu- 
lous,  called  the  Royal  Mount,  which  the 
new  sovereign  ascends  on  horseback,  and 
waves  a drawn  sword  towards  the  four 
cardinal  points. 

t Mr.  Robinson  to  Lord  Harrington, 
June  28,  1741. 

J Wraxall’s  Memoirs  of  the  Courts  of 
Berlin,  Vienna,  <cc.  vol.  ii.  p.  299- 

tions, 
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Chapter  22.  tions,  and  the  firmness  of  her  mind,  kindled  the  zeal  and  enthusiasm 
1741.  0f  that  brave  and  high-spirited  people,  and  to  them  she  turned  as  to 
* her  principal  recourse.  The  grey-headed  politicians  of  the  court  of 
Vienna  in  vain  urged,  that  the  Hungarians,  who,  when  Charles  fi 
proposed  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  had  declared  they  were  acctistomeo 
to  be  governed  by  men,  and  would  not  consent  to  a female  succession, 
would  seize  this  opportunity  of  withdrawing  from  the  Austrian  domi- 
nation. But  Maria  Theresa  formed  a different  judgment,  and  her  opi- 
nion was  justified  by  the  event.  She  felt  that  a people  ardent  for 
liberty,  and  distinguished  by  elevation  of  soul  and  energy  of  character, 
indignantly  reject  the  mandates  of  a powerful  despot,  but  would  shed 
their  blood  in  support  of  a defenceless  queen,  who,  under  the  pressure 
of  misfortune,  appealed  to  them  for  succour. 

Septcmb.  13.  Having  summoned  the  States  of  the  Diet  to  the  castle,  she  entered 
the  hall,  in  which  the  members  of  the  respective  orders  were  promis- 
cuously assembled,  clad  in  deep  mourning,  and  habited  in  the  Hungarian 
dress,  with  the  crown  of  St.  Stephen  on  her  head,  and  the  scymetarat 
her  side,  both  objects  of  high  veneration  io  the  natives,  who  are  devoted 
to  the  memory  of  their  antient  sovereigns.  She  traversed  the  apartment 
with  a slow  and  majestic  step,  and  ascended  the  tribune,  from  whence 
the  sovereign  is  accustomed  to  harangue  the  states.  After  an  awful 
silence  of  a few  minutes,  the  chancellor  detailed  the  distressed  situa- 
tion of  their  sovereign,  and  requested  immediate  assistance. 

Maria  Theresa  then  came  forward,  and  addressed  the  deputies  in 
Latin  *,  a language  in  common  use  among  the  Hungarians,  and  in 
which,  as  if  emulous  of  the  spirit  of  antient  Rome,  they  preserved 
the  deliberations  of  the  diet  and  the  records  of  the  kingdom.  “ The 
disastrous  situation  of  our  affairs,”  she  said,  “ has  moved  us  to  lay 
before  our  dear  and  faithful  States  of  Hungary  the  recent  invasion  of 
Austria,  the  danger  now  impending  over  this  kingdom,  and  a proposal 
for  the  consideration  of  a remedy.  The  very  existence  of  the  kingdom 

* The  Latin  is  so  common  in  Hungary,  and  dispute  with  great  fluency  in  that 
that  during  my  travels,  I frequently  heard  language, 
die  servants  and  postillions  converse 
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of  Hungary,  of  our  own  person,  of  our  children,  and  our  crown,  are  Chapter  22. 

now  ut  stake.  Forsaken  by  all,  we  place  our  sole  resource  in  the 

fidelity,  arms,  and  long-tried  valour  of  the  Hungarians;  exhorting 

you,  the  States  and  Orders,  to  deliberate  without  delay  in  this  extreme 

danger,  on  the  most  effectual  measures  for  the  security  of  our  person, 

of  our  children,  and  of  our  crown,  and  to  carry  them  into  immediate 

execution.  In  regard  to  ourself,  the  faithful  States  and  Orders  of 

Hungary  shall  experience  our  hearty  cooperation  in  all  things,  which 

may  promote  the  pristine  happiness  of  this  antient  kingdom,  and  the 

honour  of  the  people.”  * 

The  youth,  beauty,  and  extreme  distress  of  Maria  Theresa,  who  was 
then  prcgnnnt,  made  an  instantaneous  impression  on  the  whole  assem- 
bly. All  the  deputies  drew  their  sabres  half  out  of  the  scabbard,  and 
then  throwing  them  back  as  far  as  the  hilt,  exclaimed,  “ Wc  will  con- 
secrate our  lives  and  arms;  wc  will  die  for  our  king,  Maria  Theresa!” 

Affected  with  this  effusion  of  zeal  and  loyalty,  the  Queen,  who  had 
hitherto  preserved  a calm  and  dignified  deportment,  burst  into  tears 
of  joy  and  gratitude;  the  members  of  the  States,  roused  almost  to 
frenzy  by  this  proof  of  her  sensibility,  testified,  by  their  gestures  and 
acclamations,  the  most  heartfelt  admiration,  and,  repairing  to  the 
diet,  voted  a liberal  supply  of  men  and  money. 

• I Invc  principally  drawn  this  account 
from  tin  archives  of  Hungary,  to  winch  I 
hud  access  by  the  kindness  of  count  Kol- 
tcr,  and  from  his  communications.  He 
.was  keejier  of  the  archives,  and  present 
at  the  <lict.  With  his  permission  I copied 
the  speech,  which  is  here  subjoined. — 

“ AHocutio  llegina:  1 lungaria*  Maria-  The- 
resia-, Anno  lf-tl.  Afltictus  rerum  nos- 
traruni  status  nos  movit,  ut  fidclibus 
perrhuri  regni  Hutigarin?  stations  de  hos- 
tih  proviueia?  nostra?  hereditaria.*,  Austria; 
invasions,  ct  immineutc  regno  huic.  peri- 
culo,  adeoque  de  eonsiderando  remedio 
propotitioneat  scripto  fuciamus.  Agitur  de 


regno  Hungarian,  de  persona  nostrA,  proti- 
bus  nostris,  et  corona,  nb  omnibus  deri- 
licti,  unice  ad  inciytvirum  statuum  tideli- 
tatem,  anna,  ct  Hungnrorum  priscatn 
virtutem  confugimus,  impense  hortantes, 
velint  status  et  ordines  in  hoc  maxiino  pe- 
riculo  de  sccuritatc  persona?  nostra?,  pro- 
lium,  corona?,  et  regni  quantoocius  con- 
sider*?, et  ea  in  elFectum  etiam  deducere. 
Quantum  ex  parte  nostra  cst,  <]ua?cunque 
pro  pristiuu  regni  hujus  felicitate,  t?t  genii* 
decore  forent,  in  iis  omnibus  benignitatem 
et  clement inm  nostram  regiam  lideles  sta- 
tu* et  ordiut*  regui  experturi  sunt.” 

m A similar 
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Chapter  22.  A similar  and  not  less  affecting  scene  took  place,  when  the  deputies 
174l«  assembled  before  the  throne,  to  receive  the  oath  of  the  duke  of  Lo- 
raiue,  who  had  been  appointed  co-regent  of  the  kingdom,  by  the 
consent  of  the  diet.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony,  Francis 
waving  his  hand  exclaimed,  “ My  blood  and  life  for  the  Queen  and 
kingdom  !”  and  at  the  same  moment  the  Queen  exhibited  the  infant 
archduke  to  the  view  of  the  assembly.  A cry  of  joy  and  exultation 
instantly  burst  forth,  and  the  deputies  repeated  their  exclamations, 
“ We  will  die  for  the  Queen  and  her  family  ; we  will,  die  for  Maria 
Theresa!”* 

The  vigorous  resolutions  of  the  diet,  animated  by  the  presence  of 
their  sovereign,  were  supported  by  the  nation  at  large;  and  numerous 
tribes,  pouring  from  the  bank»  of  the  Save,  the  Tciss,  the  Drave,  and 
the  Danube,  flocked  to  the  royal  standard.  These  troops,  under  the 
names  of  Croats,  Fandoms,  Sclavonians,  Warasdinians,.and  Tolpaches, 
exhibited  a new  and  astonishing  spectacle  to  the  eyes  of  F.uropc  ; and 
by  their  dress  and  arms,  by  the  ferocity  of  their  manners,  and  their 
singular  mode  of  combat,  struck  terror  into  the  disciplined  armies  of 
Germany  and  France.  In  addition  to  the  Hungarian  bands,  troops 
were  collected  from  all  quarters,  and  every  nerve  was  strained  to  make 
a grand  and  vigorous  effort.  Under  the  direction  of  general  Kcvcn- 
hullcr,  Vienna  was  put  in  a state  of  defence ; and  the  burghers  and 
students  vied  with  the  garrison  in  their  resolution  to  make  a desperate 
resistance. 

In  this  favourable  situation  of  the  Queens  affairs,  divisions  began  to 
arise  among  her  enemies.  The  haughty  deportment  of  marshal  Bef- 
leisle,  who  treated  the  German  princes  as  vassals  of  his  master,  and 
Germany  as  a province  of  France,  alienated  the  allies:  the  electors  of 
Bavaria  and  Saxony,  eager  to  share  the  spoils  of  the  house  of  Austria^. 


* In  all  the  accounts  of  this  transaction 
hitherto  given,  the  Queen  is  represented  as 
holding  up  the  infant  archduke  ut  the  time 
of  her  speech  to  the  diet.  But  it  appears 
front  the  dispatches  of  Mr.  Robinson,  who 

was  then  at  Presburgh,  that  the  archduke 

y. 


was  not  brought  there  till  the  20th,  and 
was  shewn  the  next  day,  when  the  depu- 
ties appeared  before  the  throne,  to  receive 
the  great  duke’s  onth  as  co-regent  of  the 
kingdom.  Mr.  Robinson  to  Lord  Har- 
rington, Pretburgh,  Sept.  23,  1741. 
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Were  jealous  of  each  other’s  pretensions,  and  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  Chapter  22. 
either  counteracted  by  France  and  Saxony,  or  desirous  of  obtaining  17*1. 
immediate  possession  of  Bohemia,  had  turned  his  forces  from  the  siege  ' '*~f* 
of  Vienna,  and  hastened  to  the  attack  of  Prague.  The  king  of  Prussia 
also  was  alarmed  with  the  rapid  progress  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria, 
who,  if  he  obtained  the  crown  of  Bohemia,  might  claim  Silesia; 
he  was  displeased  with  the  imperious  conduct  of  France,  and  suspi- 
cious that  the  cabinet  of  Versailles  was  attempting  to  .prevent  his 
further  acquisitions.  This  jealousy  hastened  his  accommodation  with 
the  queen  of  Hungary  ; he  not  only  listened  with  complacency  to  the 
proposals  conveyed  through  lord  Hyndford,  but  even  made  overtures 
himself  to  marshal  Neuperg ; and  the  house  of  Austria  was  saved  by 
the  very  hand  from  which  it  had  received  the  first  wound  *. 

On  the  return  of  Mr.  Robinson  from  his  second  journey  into  Silesia, 
the  queen  of  Hungary  was  sensible  of  her  danger,  and  convinced  of  the 
necessity  of  gaining  the  king  of  Prussia.  And  as  Bartenstein,  who 
had  alone  encouraged  her  obstinacy,  was  irritated  by  the  perfidy  of 
France,  and  urged  that  there  was  no  safety  to  the  house  of  Austria 
but  in  an  immediate  accommodation  with  Prussia,  full  powers  were 
dispatched  to  lord  Hyndford,  to  offer  the  cession  of  Lower  Silesia,  and 
the  town  of  Breslau. 

After  some  delays  and  negotiations,  Frederic  finally  delivered  his 
ultimatum,  in  that  brief  und  decisive  style  which  marked  his  character; 

“ All  Lower  Silesia;  the  river  Nciss  for  the  boundary.  The  town  of 
Neiss,  as  well  as  Glatz.  Beyond  the  Oder  tl>c  antient  limits  to  con- 
tinue between  the  duchies  of  Brieg  and  Oppclen.  Breslau  for  us. 

The  affairs  of  religion  in  statu  quo.  No  dependance  on  Bohemia  ; a 
cession  for  ever.  In  return,  we  will  proceed  no  furtlier.  We  will  be- 
siege Neiss  for  form.  The  commandant  shall  surrender  and  depart. 


• In  tlic  account  which  the  king  of 
Prussia  gives  of  this  transaction,  he  affects 
to  consider  all  the  overtures  as  coming 
from  the  court  of  Vienna;  whereas  he  was 
extremely  impatient  to  conclude  an  ac- 
commodation, and  even  made  proposals 


to  generul  Lentulus,  by  means  of  colonel 
Gultz;  though,  at  the  same  time,  Goltz 
declared,  that  if  the  negotiation  did  not 
succeed,  and  was  divulged,  his  master 
would  disavow  the  proposal.  Lord  1 lynd- 
ford’s  Dispatches. 

We 
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Chapter  22.  Vv’c  will  go  quiellv  into  winter  quarters,  and  the  Austrian  army  may 
- J7*i*  go  where  they  will.  Let  the  whole  he  concluded  in  twelve  days.”* 

This  negotiation  was  protracted  by  his  refusal  to  enter  into  formal 
encasements,  and  the  unwillingness  of  the  court  of  Vienna  to  vield 
the  same  territory  for  a Imre  neutrality,  with  which  they  might  have 
purchased  his  alliance.  In  the  mean  time,  the  progress  of  the  French 
and  Bavarian  arms,  the  conclusion  of  the  neutrality  of  llanover,  and 
the  manoeuvres  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  who  had  compelled  marshal 
Ncuperg  to  retire  from  Neiss,  hastened  the  decision  of  Maria  Theresa, 
and  full  powers  were  sent  to  Neupcrg  to  cede  all  Lower  Silesia,  with 
the  towns  of  Breslau  and  Neiss,  and  to  secure  the  best  conditions  in 
return.  As  both  parties  were  equally  desirous  of  a respite,  the  ar- 
rangements were  soon  made.  Frederic,  accompanied  by  colonel 
(ioltz,  met  marshal  Ncuperg,  general  Lcntulus  and  lord  llyndford, 
at  Ober-Schncllendorf,  on  the  Oth  of  October,  and  a convention  was 
drawn  up  and  signed  by  lord  Hyndford,  to  which  the  king  only  gave 
his  verbal  assent.  It  contained  the  cession  of  Lower  Silesia,  with  the 
towns  of  Breslau  and  Neiss,  and  the  limits  specified  in  the  king's  ulti- 
matum. It  was  also  settled,  that  this  convention  was  to  be  kept  an 
inviolable  secret,  and  if  divulged  by  the  court  of  Vienna,  should  be 
considered  as  null.  To  preserve  appearances,  it  was  agreed,  that 
skirmishes  should  not  he  immediately  discontinued,  and  that  the  siege 
and  surrender  of  Neiss  should  proceed  in  the  usual  forms.  Part  of 
the  Prussian  army  were  to  take  up  winter  quarters  in  Upper  Silesia, 
hut  were  not  to  exact  contributions,  or  make  forced  enrolments.  The 
king  of  Prussia  promised  never  to  demand  from  the  queen  of  Hungary 
the  cession  of  any  other  territory  than  Lower  Silesia,  and  the  town  of 
Neiss ; not  to  act  offensively  cither  against  the  Queen,  the  king  of 
England,  as  elector  of  Hanover,  or  any  of  her  allies,  after  the  surren- 
der of  Neiss ; and  not  to  molest  marshal  Ncuperg  in  his  march  into 
Moravia.  It  was  likewise  agreed  to  endeavour  to  conclude  a defini- 
tive treaty  before  the  cud  of  the  year  f . 

* Lord  Hyndfcrd’s  Dispatches.  Robinson.  CF.uvrcs  Postliumes  du  Roi 

■t  Convention  de  Schneliendorf,  in  lord  de  Prusse,  ch,  4. 

Hyndford’*  letter  of  October  12,  to  Mr. 
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The  king  of  Prussia  affected  great  anxiety  to  conceal  this  transac-  Chapter  22. 
tion  from  his  allies,  and  even  exacted  a written  declaration  from  lord 
Hyndford,  that  the  negotiation  had  proved  fruitless.  But  although 
the  conduct  of  Frederic  evinced  his  intention  to  amuse  the  court 
of  Vienna,  and  to  renew  hostilities  whenever  it  suited  his  interests ; 
yet  this  convention  was  highly  advantageous  to  the  queen  of  Hungary, 
as  it  gave  her  a respite  from  an  active  and  enterprising  enemy,  and 
enabled  her  to  concentrate  all  her  efforts  against  the  French,  Bava- 
rians, and  Saxons. 
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CHAPTER  23. 
1 741,  J 742. 


Capture  of  Prague — the  Elector  of  Bavaria  crowned  King  of  Bohemia,  and  Emperor — 
Success  of  the  Austrian  Arms — Conquest  of  Bavaria — The  King  of  Prussia  resume * 
Hostilities — Seizes  Olmutz,  and  invests  Glatz— March  of  Prince  Charles  of  Ieoraine — 
and  Retreat  of  the  Prussians  into  Bohemia — Battle  of  Czaslau  or  Chotusitz — Peace  of 
Breslau,  with  Prussia  and  Sa.rony — Successful  Operations  of  the  Austrians  against  the 
Frcuch — Marshal  llroglio  blockaded  in  Prague — Changes,  favourable  to  the  House  of 
Austria,  in  England,  Holland,  and  Russia — The  King  of  Sardinia  joins  the  Queen  of 
Hungary — Campaign  in  Italy — Conquest  of  Modena— The  King  of  Naples  compelled  to 
sign  an  Act  of  Neutrality. 


Chapter  23. 


1741,  1742. 


oa.  26. 


\ T this  period  all  Silesia  was  occupied  by  the  king  of  Prussia;  and 
Upper  Austria,  and  the  greater  part  of  Bohemia,  were  in  the 
possession  of  the  French,  Bavarians,  and  Saxons.  But  the  armistice 
with  Prussia  was  scarcely  concluded  before  the  queen  of  Hungary 
assembled  a considerable  army  to  succour  Prague,  which  was  menaced 
by  the  allied  forces.  With  this  view  the  duke  of  Lorainc  drew  to- 
gether the  new  Hungarian  levies  at  Znaim,  and  was  joined  by  mar- 
shal Neuperg,  with  the  remains  of  the  Silesian  army;  by  count  Keven- 
jhuller,  with  two  regiments  from  the  garrison  of  Vienna*;  and  soon 
afterwards  by  a corps  under  prince  Lobcowitz,  who  had  been  stationed 
at  Pilscn,  to  observe  the  enemy.  Being,  by  these  accessions,  at  the 
head  of  fi0,000  men,  he  hastened  to  Prague  ; but  arrived  within  three 
leagues  of  the  capital  only  to  have  the  mortification  of  hearing,  that 
the  enemy  had  surprised  it  the  preceding  night,  and  that  general 
Ogilvy,  the  commandant,  with  a garrison  of  only  3000  men,  had  sur- 
rendered the  citadel.  On  the  same  day,  the  elector  of  Bavaria  made 


• llistoire  de  Marie  Thercso.  Pelzel  Ceschichte  der  Bodiaicn,  p.  553. 
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his  triumphant  entry  into  the  town ; was  crowned  king  of  Bohemia  Chapter  23. 
on  the  19th  of  December;  and,  after  appointing  a council  for  the 
administration  of  affairs,  took  his  departure  for  Frankfort,  where  the 
diet  of  the  empire  was  assembled. 

France  was  now  enabled  to  secure  one  of  her  great  objects,  to  wrest 
the  Imperial  dignity  from  the  house  of  Austria.  Maria  Theresa  had 
flattered  herself  with-  the  hopes  of  placing  that  crown  on  the  head 
of  her  husband  ; and  with  a view  to  secure  for  him  the  vote  of 
Bohemia,  which,  according  to  the  constitutions  of  the  empire,,  could 
not  be  vested  in  a female,  conferred  on  him  the  co-rcgcncy  of  that 
kingdom.  The  legality  of  this  transfer,  however,  had  been  contested 
by  the  majority  of  the  Electoral  College;  but  as  the  elector  of  Bava- 
ria was  acknowledged  king  of  Bohemia,  the  vote  was  suspended  for 
that  election,  by  unanimous  consent. 

In  consequence  of  the  neutrality  of  Hanover,  by  which  George  the 
Second  was  precluded  from  the  exercise  of  his  suffrage  in  favour  of 
the  house  of  Austria,  of  the  defection  of  Augustus  the  Third,  and  of 
the  hostility  of  Prussia,  the  choice  of  the  College  fell  unanimously  on  jan.  2+. 

the  elector  of  Bavaria,  who  was  crowned  at  Frankfort  on  the  12th  of 
February,  1 742,  by  the  title  of  Charles  the  Seventh. 

But  while  Charles  thus  acquired  an  empty  dignity,  he  was  despoiled 
of  his  hereditary  dominions.  The  duke  of  Loraine,  being  foiled  in 
his  attempt  to.  relieve  Prague,  had  retired  behind  the  marshes  of 
Budweis,  a position  occupied  by  the  celebrated  Ziska,  during  the 
Hussite  wars;  where  he  covered  the  march  of  the  Austrian  detach- 
ments, which  were  preparing  to  penetrate  into  Bavaria.  The  plan 
of  the  subsequent  operations  was  judiciously  arranged,  und  ably 
executed,  by  Kevcnhuller,  the  most  fortunate  and  enterprising  of  all 
the  Austrian  generals.  The  main  army,  divided  into  two  bodies,  under 
the  duke  of  Loraine  and  prince  Lobcowitz,  remained  in  Bohemia,  to 
keep  the  enemy  in  cheek;,  while  Kcvenhuller,  at  the  head  of  So, 000 
men,  advanced  rapidly  into  Upper  Austria,  and  blockaded  Linz, 
whither  a corps  of  10,000  French,  under  general  Segur,  had  been 
driven  by  the  impetuous  assaults  of  the  irregulars  under  Mentzel,  the 

celebrated 
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Chupter  23.  celebrated  partisan.  Meanwhile  general  Berenclau  seized  the  important 
post  of  Seharding  on  the  Inn,  the  key  of  Bavaria,  and  routed  a corps 
1742.  of  Bavarians,  detached  to  succour  Linz.  Segur,  thus  deprived  of  all 
hopes  of  relief,  was  compelled  to  surrender;  and  Kcvenhuller,  pursuing 
his  success,  obtained  possession  of  Passau,  and  became  master  of  all 
the  passes  leading  into  Bavaria. 

These  advantages  were  the  prelude  to  still  greater  successes.  Kc- 
vcnhtdler,  pursuing  his  plan  to  cut  off  the  resources  of  the  enemy  in 
Bavaria  and  Saxony,  advanced  into  Bavaria,  and  let  loose  on  that 
country  the  numerous  irregulars  which  swarmed  round  his  army.  Ifc 
was  also  assisted  by  the  natives  of  Tyrol.  That  brave  people,  in  the 
'most  arduous  crisis  of  the  Queen’s  affairs,  had  taken  upon  themselves 
the  defence  of  their  country;  and  now,  bursting  from  their  mountains, 
ravaged  the  southern  parts  of  Bavaria,  and  penetrated  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Munich;  while  Kcvenhuller  entered  the  capital  without 
opposition,  on  the  very  day  in  which  the  unfortunate  Elector  was 
chosen  Emperor  *. 

In  the  midst  of  these  events  the  king  of  Prussia  abruptly  broke  the 
convention  of  Obcr-Schnellcndorf.  He  was  alarmed  at  the  progress 
of  the  Austrians  in  Bavaria,  and  apprehensive  lest  the  queen  of  Hun- 
gary should  again  turn  her  arms  to  recover  Silesia.  He  had  previ- 
ously entered  into  a treaty  with  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  and  had 
purchased  of  him,  as  king  of  Bohemia,  the  country  of  (Jlatz  for 
400,000  crowns ; and  with  a view  to  secure  this  new  acquisition, 
and  consolidate  his  conquest  of  Silesia,  lie  suddenly  recommenced 
hostilities ; he  dispatched  marshal  Schwerin  to  seize  Olmutz,  and  laid 
siege  to  Cilatz,  which  surrendered  after  a desperate  resistance  f. 

Frederic  proved  himself  on  this,  as  on  all  occasions,  the  most  active 
and  enterprising  enemy  of  the  house  of  Austria.  Repairing  to  Dres- 
den, he  endeavoured  to  rouse  the  sluggish  spirit  of  Augustus  the  Third, 
and  passed  through  Prague  in  his  return  to  Moravia  to  concert  a plan 

* Pdzcl,  ]>.  86.5. 

CF.uvres  Postlmmcs,  tom.  1,  cli.  5. 
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of  operations  with  marshal  Broglio.  Having  rejoined  his  army  soon 
after  the  surrender  of  Glatz,  he  endeavoured  to  drive  the  Austrians 
from  their  advantageous  position  in  the  southern  parts  of  Bohemia, 
which  would  have  delivered  the  French  troops  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  checked  the  progress  of  Kevenhuller  in  Bavaria : he  advanced 
to  Iglau  on  the  frontiers  of  Bohemia,  occupied  the  banks  of  the  Taya, 
from  Znaim  to  Goedingen,  mude  irruptions  into  Upper  Austria  ; and 
his  hussars  spread  terror  even  to  the  gates  of  Vienna 

Meanwhile  the  Austrians  were  not  inactive  ; a corps  of  10,000  men 
was  drawn  from  Bavaria  to  cover  the  capital,  and  the  military  force 
of  Hungary  assembling  on  the  frontiers  of  Moravia,  threatened  the 
magazines  in  Upper  Silesia,  while  prince  Charles  of  Loraine  prepared 
to  advance  at  the  head  of  the  main  army.  These  movements  com- 
pelled Frederic  to  detach  a considerable  force  for  the  preservation  of 
his  magazines,  to  evacuate  Moravia,  and  retire  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Chrudim  in  Bohemia.  lie  was  at  this  juncture  quitted  by  the 
Saxons ; and  deriving  no  assistance  from  the  French,  although  they 
had  taken  Egra  and  advanced  to  Piscck,  he  was  left  to  support  singly 
the  whole  burthen  of  the  war. 

From  the  rupture  of  the  armistice  to  the  present  juncture,  Frederic 
had  not  ceased  proposing  terms  of  accommodation  to  the  court  of 
Vienna,  through  the  intervention  of  lord  Hyndford ; but  as  he  in- 
creased his  demands  on  every  trilling  advantage,  and  even  required 
the  cession  of  Konigsgratz  and  Pardubitz  in  Bohemia,  as  well  as  the 
county  of  Glatz,  the  queen  of  Hungary  indignantly  rejected  all  his 
overtures,  and  both  parties  determined  to  risk  the  event  of  a battle. 
Under  these  circumstances  prince  Charles  of  Loraine  advanced  from 
Moravia,  whither  he  had  marched  to  relieve  Brunn,  passed  the  fron- 
tiers of  Bohemia,  and  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Prussian 
quarters  on  the  15th  of  May.  The  two  armies  encountered  early  on 
the  morning  of  the  17th.  The  Austrians,  by  a forced  march,  gained 


Chapter  23. 
1741,  1742. 


April  28. 


April  17. 


May  17. 


* Histoire  de  Mon  Terns,  in  (Euvres  Posthumes,  tom.  i.  ch.  5. 
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Chapter  23.  the  village  of  Czaslau  on  the  ifith,  and  the  following  morning  advanced 
1741,  174?.  in  four  columns  to  attack  the  Prussians  posted  near  Chotusitz,  who 


were  scarcely  formed  before  the  cannonade  began.  The  numbers  were 
nearly  equal,  and  the  action  was  warmly  contested  on  both  sides; 
the  Austrians  displayed  numerous  proofs  of  exalted  courage  ; the  in- 
fantry retrieved  the  disgrace  which  they  had  incurred  at  the  battle  of 
Molwitz,  and  the  cavalry  did  not  belie  their  former  exertions,  but  lost 
the  decisive  moment  by  their  eagerness  for  plunder.  At  length  the 
steadiness  and  discipline  of  the  Prussian  infantry,  the  improved  ma- 
noeuvres of  the  cavalry,  and  above  all  the  activity  of  Frederic,  decided 
the  fortune  of  the  day.  The  Prussians  remained  masters  of  the  field 
of  battle,  with  eighteen  cannons,  two  pair  of  colours,  and  1200  pri- 
soners ; but  the  Austrians  retreated  in  good  order,  and  carried  away 
fourteen  standards,  two  pair  of  colours,  and  1000  prisoners.  The 
loss  on  both  sides  was  considerable:  the  king  of  Prussia  computes 
that  of  the  Austrians  in  killed,  wounded,  prisoners,  and  deserters,  at 
7000  men;  and  his  own  was  not  inferior,  and  was  more  sensibly  felt, 
as  his  cavalry  was  almost  ruined  *. 

Although  the  victory  was  on  the  side  of  the  Prussians,  yet  the  im- 
mediate consequences  of  this  battle  were  highly  favourable  to  the  queen 
of  Hungary,  as  it  rendered  both  parlies  sincere  in  their  desires  for 
peace.  The  king  was  disappointed  of  the  expected  advantages  -r  and 
the  queen  of  Hungary  saw  the  necessity  of  detaching  an  enemy  who 
crippled  all  her  efforts ; particularly  as  a corps  of  i(),000  men  was  ad- 
vancing to  reinforce  the  French  army  in  Bohemia.  Frederic  lowered 
his  demands,  and  made  overtures  of  accommodation,  in  a manner 
which  evinced  his  extreme  anxiety  for  peace;  and  lord  Ilyndford,  in 
consequence  of  his  full  powers  from  the  queen  of  Hungary,  signed  the 
preliminaries  at  llrcslau,  with  Podewilz  the  Prussian  minister,  on  the 
it  th  of  June,  which  were  afterwards  ratified  by  both  sovereigns.  The 
queen  of  Hungary  ceded  to  the  king  of  Prussia  in  full  sovereignty  all 

• (F.uvrcs  Posthnnies  de  Frederic  II,  tom.  i.  p.  24$ — 25$. — And  the  Austrian  and 
Prussian  accoun  ts  in  the  Annals  of  F.uropc  for  1742. 
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Upper  and  Lower  Silesia,  with  the  county  of  Glatz,  except  the  towns  Chapter  23. 
of  Troppau  and  Jagerndorf,  and  the  high  mountains  beyond  the  >7+i,  1742. 


Oppau.  These  preliminaries  were  formed  into  a definitive  treaty, 
which  was  signed  at  Berlin  on  the  '28th  of  July,  under  the  guaranty 
of  the  king  of  England.  Augustus  the  Third,  as  Elector  of  Saxony, 
was  also  included  in  the  treaty,  and  agreed  to  withdraw  his  troops 
from  the  French  army,  and  to  acknowledge  the  Pragmatic  Sanction, 
which  he  afterwards  fulfilled  *. 

The  Austrian  arms  began  now  to  be  successful  in  all  quarters.  Just 
before  the  signature  of  the  preliminaries,  prince  Lobcowitz,  who  was 
stationed  at  Budwciss  with  10,000  men,  made  an  attack  on  Frauen* 
berg;  Broglio  and  Belleisle  advanced  from  Piseck  to  relieve  the 
town,  and  a combat  took  place  at  Sahay,  in  which  the  Austrians  were 
repulsed  with  the  loss  of  500  men.  This  trifling  affair  was  magnified 
into  a decisive  victory ; and,  according  to  the  words  of  the  Royal 
Historian  f,  “ the  battle  of  Pharsalia  did  not  occasion  more  sensation 
at  Rome,  than  did  this  little  combat,  at  Paris.”  Marshal  Broglio,  elated 
with  this  advantage,  and  relying  on  the  immediate  junction  of  the  king 
of  Prussia,  remained  at  Frauenberg  in  perfect  security.  But  his  ex- 
pectations were  disappointed  ; Frederic  had  already  commenced  his 
secret  negotiations,  and  prince  Charles  was  enabled  to  turn  his  forces 
against  the  French.  Being  joined  by  prince  Lobcowitz,  they  attacked 
Broglio,  and  compelled  him  to  quit  Frauenberg  with  such  precipita- 
tion, that  his  baggage  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  light  troops,  and  the 
French  retreated  towards  Branau,  harassed  by  the  Croats  and  other 
irregulars.  The  garrison  of  Piscck,  refusing  to  surrender  to  a detach-  June  8. 
ment  under  Nadasti,  a bodv  of  Croats  swam  across  the  river  with 
their  sabres  in  their  mouths,  and  climbing  on  each  others  shoulders 
scaled  the  walls,  and  made  the  garrison  prisoners  of  war 

• CEuvrrs  Fosthumes,  ch.  6. — Ilistoire  tie  Marie  Therese. — Koch,  Ilistoire  des  Truitts 
de  Paix,  See.  tom.  ii.  p.  55,  56. 

t CEuvrcs  Fosthumes,  ch.  6. 

4 Mr.  Robinson  to  lord  Carteret,  Vienna,  June  11,  1762;  (Euvrce  Poslhumei, 
tom.  v.  p.  263.— Pelzcl,  p.  869. 
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Chapter  53.  The  Austrians,  pursuing  their  success  against  the  French,  drove 
1741,  1742.  Broglio  from  Branau,  and  followed  him  to  the  walls  of  Prague,  where 
he  found  Belleisle  returned  from  an  unsuccessful  journey  to  pre- 
vent the  peace  of  Breslau,  and  to  animate  the  court  of  Dresden. 
After  several  consultations,  the  two  generals  called  in  their  posts,  and 
secured  their  army  partly  within  the  walls,  and  partly  within  a peuin- 
sula  of  the  Moldau,  the  front  of  which  was  fortified  by  a strong  line 
of  entrenchments. 

Prince  Charles  occupied  the  "White  Mountain  on  the  side  of  the 
Little  Town,  and  general  Fcstetitz,  with  l8,ooo  fresh  men  from  Silesia, 
was  stationed  opposite  the  New  Town,  and  completed  the  blockade. 
Soon  afterwards  the  duke  of  Loraine  joined  the  army,  which,  now 
amounted  to  70,000  men,  and  the  arrival  of  the  heavy  artillery  enabled 
the  Austrians  to  commence  the  siege.  Thus,  except  the  Saxons, 
who  were  on  the  point  of  quitting  the  allies,  and  a small  corps  of 
Bavarians,  the  forces,  which  at  the  commencement  of  lmstilities  had 
threatened  the  extinction  of  the  house  of  Austria,  were  shut  up  within 
the  walls  of  Prague  ; while  a body  of  10,000  French  under  the  duke 
dTIarcourt,  who  had  attempted  to  advance  to  the  relief  of  their  country- 
men, were  kept  in  check  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube  by  the  superior 
skill  and  activity  of  Kevenhuller  *. 

Besides  the  success  of  the  armies  and  the  zeal  of  the  people,  the 
cause  of  Muria  Theresa  was  favoured  by  an  established  prejudice 
prevailing  in  the  Empire,  England,  Holland,  and.  even  in  Russia  and 
Denmark,  that  the  liberties  of  Europe  depended  on  the  destiny  of  the 
house  of  Austria,  as  the  only  power  capable  of  counterbalancing  the 
house  of  Bourbon.  Muria  Theresa,  with  great  address,  availed 
herself  of  this  impression,  and  negotiated  in  every  court  of  Europe 
which  was  not  devoted  to  her  enemies-  The  first  and  principal 
impulse  in  her  favour  among  foreign  nations  was  given  by  Great 
Britain,  whose  zeal  seems  to  have  beeiv  increased  by  a change  in  the 
administration.  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  whom  the  court  of  Vienna  had* 

• CEuvrcs  Postbumcs,  ch.  6. — Pelzel,  p.  $70. 
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always  considered  either  as  an  enemy,  or  at  best  as  a lukewarm  par-  Chapter  23. 
tisan,  was  driven  from  the  helm,  and  the  management  of  affairs  prin- 
cipally  intrusted  to  lord  Carteret,  who  had  proved  himself  a staunch  reb. 

friend  to  the  house  of  Austria.  The  new  minister  hastened  to  convey  1 1 * ’* 

the  strongest  assurances  of  his  intention  to  support  the  queen  of  Hun- 
gary with  the  whole  power  of  the  British  empire;  nor  were  his  pro- 
mises belied  by  the  event.  Large  supplies  of  men  and  money  were 
almost  unanimously  voted  by  parliament,  the  subsidies  to  the  queen 
of  Hungary,  Denmark,  and  Hesse  Cassel,  were  continued,  England 
displayed  a resolution  to  enter  with  vigour  into  the  continental 
war;  and  l(i,000  men  were  embarked  to  form  an  army  in  Flanders, 
in  conjunction  with  the  subsidiary  troops  of  Hanover  and  Hesse, 
and  a large  corps  of  Austrians.  The  dilatory  spirit  of  the  Dutch 
was  roused  by  these  preparations;  the  States  resisted  the  repeated 
solicitations  of  the  French  embassador  to  adopt  a neutrality,  aug- 
mented their  army  and  navy,  and  granted  a subsidy  of  640,000  florins 
to  the  queen  of  Hungary*. 

A change  had  also  taken  place  in  the  government  of  Russia,  which 
afterwards  proved  highly  favourable  to  the  interests  of  the  house  of 
Austria.  Elizabeth  had  overturned  the  weak  and  capricious  govern-  Dec.  6, 
ment  of  the  regent  Anne,  imprisoned  the  infant  Emperor,  and  occu- 
pied the  throne  of  her  father  Peter  the  Great;  but  although  she  was 
assisted  in  this  revolution  by  the  intrigues  of  the  marquis  de  la 
Chetardic,  the  French  minister,  the  event  was  not  less  disadvan- 
• tageous  to  the  enemies  of  Austria.  The  king  of  Prussia  lost  an  able 
adherent  by  the  arrest  and  banishment  of  marshal  Munich ; and  the 
nation  roused  by  the  accession  of  this  popular  princess,  redoubled  their 
efforts  against  the  Swedes,  who  had  experienced  a total  defeat  at  Wil- 
liamstadt,  with  the  capture  of  10,000  men  f. 

In  Italy  a change  equally  favourable  and  unexpected  had  taken 
place  in  the  affairs  of  the  queen  of  Hungary.  In  consequence  of  the 

* Tindal,  book  22,  ch.  10.  Kerroux  Histoire  de  la  Hollaudc,  tom.  iv.  p.  1 1S6. 

4 Manstein’s  Memoirs,  p.  300. 
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danger  which  threatened  her  hereditary  dominions,  Maria  Theresa  had 
been  compelled  to  abandon  the  defence  of  Italy,  where  she.  could 
not  oppose  the  great  force  assembling  against  her ; but  the  subsidies  of 
England,  and  the  zeal  of  her  Hungarian  subjects  had  no  sooner  ena- 
bled her  to  stem  the  torrent  on  the  side  of  Austria,  than  she  turned 
her  attention  to  the  situation  of  Italy.  She  had  contrived  to  retain 
15,000  men,  and  prepared  large  magazines  in  Tuscany  and  the  Mila- 
nese; Ini t she  placed  her  principal  reliance  on  the  friendly  disposition 
of  the  king  of  Sardinia,  who  was  alienated  by  the  grasping  ambition  of 
the  queen  of  Spain,  and  perceived  that  he  was  to  support  the  burden 
of  a war  to  secure  the  Milanese  with  the  title  of  king  of  Lombardy, 
for  Don  Philip,  without  reaping  for  himself  any  equivalent  advantage. 
To  detach  so  important  an  ally  from  the  grand  confederacy,  the  queen 
of  Hungary,  by  the  instances  of  England,  was  induced  to  promise  soma 
cessions  in  the  Milanese,  and  to  transfer  to  the  king  of  Sardinia,  her 
claims  on  the  inarquisatc  of  Finale,  while  he  engaged  to  prevent  the 
introduction  of  foreign  troops  into  Lombardy.  But  so  ambiguous 
wore  the  terms  of  this  engagement,  and  so  reluctant  was  the  Queen  to 
comply  with  the  demands  of  the  king  of  Sardinia,  that  a secret  article 
was  added  to  the  convention,  by  which,  on  the  previous  notice  of  a 
month,  he  reserved  the  power  of  receding  from  the  alliance  *. 

In  consequence  of  this  temporary  agreement,  the  king  of  Sardinia 
espoused  the  party  of  Maria  Theresa,  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
duke  de  Montemar,  at  the  head  of  the  Spanish  and  Neapolitan  forces, 
had  secured  the  neutrality  of  the  Pope  and  the  concurrence  of  the 
duke  of  Modena,  and  was  hastening  to  invade  the  Milanese;  and 
while  a French  army  was  preparing  to  march  through  Savoy  into  Italy. 
By  this  fortunate  event  the  French  were  prevented  from  passing  the  Alps 
during  the  whole  campaign,  by  a part  of  the  Sardinian  forces ; while  the 
king  himself,  at  the  head  of  the  remainder,  and  assisted  by  the  Austrians, 
overran  the  duchy  of  Modena,  and  checked  the  progress  of  the  Spa- 


• Muratori,  tom.  xii.  p.  2.  p.  96. — (Euvrcs  Posthumcs. 
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niards  #.  These  operations  were  effectually  supported  by  an  English  Cll!»rtcr23. 
fleet  in  the  Mediterranean ; and  a squadron  under  the  command  of  V 
commodore  Martin,  by  threats  of  an  immediate  bombardment,  com- 
pelled the  king  of  Naples  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  the  Spanish 
army,  and  to  engage  for  the  maintenance  of  a strict  neutrality. 

This  event  weakened  the  Spanish  forces  in  Italy,  and  prevented 
them  from  pursuing  their  advantages.  But  as  the  king  of  Sardinia 
drew  part  of  his  troops  from  the  combined  army  to  resist  the  Spaniards, 
who  had  entered  Savoy  under  Don  Philip,  and  to  defend  the  passes  of 
the  Alps,  the  remainder  of  the  campaign  on  the  side  of  Modena  was 
not  distinguished  by  any  remarkable  event,  and  the  two  armies  began 
to  take  up  winter  quarters  as  early  as  October ; the  Spaniards  occu- 
pying the  Bolognese  and  Romagna,  and  the  Austrians  and  Sardinians 
the  duchies  of  Modena  and  Parma  f. 


* Histoirc  <ic  Marie  Therese. — Muratori  Annali,  tom.  xii.  p.  2.  p.  <)8. 
t Muratori. 
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Chapter  24. 
1742. 


Blockade  of  Prague — Distressed  Situation  of  France — Overtures  of  Cardinal  Fleury — Indig- 
nantly rejected  by  Maria  Theresa — Attempts  to  relieve  the  French  in  Prague — 
Advance  of  Mailleboi* — Checked  by  Prince  Charles — Masterly  Retreat  of  Bcllcisle  front 
Pra"itc  to  F.gra — Maria  Tiierksa  crowned  Queen  of  Bohemia — Return  of  Belleisle, 
with  the  Remnant  of  the  French  Army,  to  France. 

THE  joy  and  exultation  of  the  court  of  Vienna  at  these  successes 
were  equalled  only  by  the  consternation  and  despair  of  cardinal 
Flcury.  The  aged  minister,  worn  out  with  infirmities,  seemed  to  sink 
even  below  his  natural  timidity ; he  was  deeply  affected  by  the  internal 
distresses  of  the  nation,  the  great  scarcity  of  provisions,  the  increasing 
derangement  of  the  finances,  and  the  clamours  of  the  people,  who  were 
irritated  at  the  total  defeat  of  those  wild  schemes  of  glory,  with 
which  the  war  had  been  commenced,  and  trembled  at  the  dangers 
gathering  on  their  own  frontiers. 

He  saw  the  king  devoted  to  his  pleasures,  and  governed  by  a violent 
and  dissolute  faction  : lie  saw  the  troops  under  the  duke  d’Harcourt 
mouldering  away  on  the  marshy  banks  of  the  Danube;  and  that  army 
which,  in  the  preceding  year,  had  given  law  to  Germany,  cooped  up 
within  the  walls  of  Prague,  a prey  to  disease  and  famine,  and  with 
little  hopes  of  escaping  from  destruction,  except  by  surrendering  them- 
selves prisoners  of  war.  He  saw  his  country  deserted  by  Prussia  and 
Saxony,  and  left  without  a single  ally  in  Germany,  except  the  new 
Emperor,  who  was  stripped  of  his  territories,  and  draining  the  ex- 
hausted coffers  of  France  for  his  subsistence.  He  saw  the  hostile  spirit 
of  England  pervading  every  part  of  Europe,  and  the  house  of  Austria 
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rising  with  fresh  vigour  from  its  late  depression,  and  forming  the  center  Chapter  2*. 
of  a grand  confederacy  against  the  house  of  Bourbon.  1742. 

- Under  these  impressions  he  endeavoured  to  evade  the  storm  by  sub- 
mission,  and  to  purchase  the  deliverance  of  the  armies  in  Germany 
by  an  immediate  peace.  He  accordingly  made  proposals,  in  a letter 
to  count  Konigseg,  who  commanded  the  army  under  the  duke  and 
prince  Charles  of  Loraine,  in  which,  he  exculpated  himself,  and 
threw  the  blame  of  the  war  on  Belleisle.  The  only  answer,  to  this 
weak  and  humiliating  offer,  was  the  circulation  of  the  letter,  by  or- 
der of  the  queen  of  Hungary ; and  a second,  in  which  the  cardinal 
remonstrated  against  this  breach  of  confidence,  was  likewise  given  to 
the  public  *. 

Notwithstanding  this  insult,  the  conferences  were  afterwards  re- 
newed. Marshal  Belleisle,  who  had  at  first  despised  the  efforts  of  the 
Austrians,  and  deemed  himself  secure  of  an  honourable  retreat,  was 
alarmed  at  the  distress  of  the  army,  and  appeared  sincere  and  anxious 
for  an  accommodation.  lie  offered  to  evacuate  Prague,  and  to  quit 
the  territories  of  the  queen  of  Hungary',  on  the  condition  of  retaining 
the  arms,  artillery,  and  baggage.  On  the  other  hand,  these  offers  were 
favourably  received  by  the  duke  of  Loraine,  who  was  desirous  to 
secure  the  title  of  king  of  the  Romans  by  a peace  with  France.  In 
these  sentiments  he  was  confirmed  by  prince  Charles  and  count  Ko- 
nigseg, from  their  apprehensions  of  the  difficulties  which  would  re- 
sult from  a protracted  siege  against  a considerable  army  resolved  to 
hold  out  to  the  last  extremity,  and  inspired  with  the  hopes  of  speedy 
relief.  ! ■ / ■ • - • • • 1 . . . 

But  all  overtures  were  disdainfully  rejected  by  Maria  Theresa.  In 
answer  to  the  further  solicitations  of  Cardinal  Fleury,  she  said,  in 
the  presence  of  the  whole  court,  “ I will  grant  no  capitulation  to  the 
French  army  ; I will  receive  no  proposition,  no  project  from  the  car- 
dinal: Let  him  address  himself  to  my  allies.”  Adverting  to' the  offers 
of  Belleisle,  she  exclaimed,  “ I am  astonished  that  he  should  make 

* These  two  letters  arc  given  in  the  Annuls  of  Europe  for  1742,  p.  422.  125. 
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Chapter  C4.  any  advances ; he  who,  by  money  and  promises,  excited  almost  all  the 
>7W.  princes  of  Germany  to  crush  me.”  “ I have  acted,”  she  added,  “ with 
too  much  condescension  to  the  court  of  France ; compelled  by  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  times,  I debased  my  royal  dignity,  by  writing  to  the  cardinal 
in  terms  which  would  have  softened  the  most  obdurate  rocks ; he  inso- 
lently rejected  my  intreaties ; and  the  only  answer  I obtained  was,  that 
his  most  Christian  majesty  had  contracted  engagements  which  he  could 
not  violate.  I can  prove,  by  documents  in  my  possession,  that  the 
French  endeavoured  to  excite  sedition  even  in  the  heart  of  my  do- 
minions ; that  they  attempted  to  overturn  the  fundamental  laws  of 
the  empire,  and  to  set  fire  to  the  four  corners  of  Germany ; and 
I will  transmit  these  proofs  to  posterity,  as  a warning  to  the  em- 
pire*.” 

The  queen  of  Hungary  was  encouraged  to  reject  all  overtures  from 
France,  by  the  example  of  the  British  cabinet,  as  well  as  by  the  counsels 
of  her  own  ministers.  Lord  Carteret,  warmly  promoted  the  views  of 
George  the  Second,  to  engage  in  the  continental  war,  and  to  dismember 
the  territories  of  France.  He  was  seconded  by  the  zeal  of  lord  Stair, 
commander  in  chief  of  the  forces  in  the  Low  Countries,  who,  inspired 
with  an  equal  antipathy  against  France,  suggested  schemes  of  aggran- 
disement to  the  court  of  Vienna,  and  proposed  that  the  house  of 
Austria  should  retain  Bavaria,  and  indemnify  the  emperor  by  con- 
quests from  the  enemy.  The  ministers  of  the  conference  warmly 
entered  into  these  views,  which  were  congenial  to  the  character  and 
temper  of  the  sovereign ; and  Bartenstein,  the  soul  of  the  cabinet, 
from  disappointment  and  indignation,  was  no  less  violent  than  count 
Starenberg,  “ whose  Austrian  inveteracy  against  France  was  petrified 
through  the  course  of  fourscore  years  j\”  Hence  Maria  Theresa  not 
only  expected  to  recover  Loraine,  and  the  dominions  which  had  been 
wrested  from  her  father  in  Italy,  but  also  to  reconquer  Alsace,  and  to 
retain  Bavaria. 

• Menioirts  de  Richelieu,  tom.  6.  p.  1S£>,  1<)0. 

1 Mr.  Robinson's  Dispatches. 
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As  a prelude  to  these  successes,  she  looked  forward  to  the  capture  Chapter  24. 
of  the  French  armies  in  Bavaria,  and  at  Prague,  who  seemed  aban-  . 
doned  to  their  fate,  by  the  despondency  and  weakness  of  cardinal 
Fleury.  Like  her  enemies,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  she  in- 
dulged herself  in  dreams  of  conquest  and  dismemberment,  and  par- 
celled out  the  territories  of  the  Emperor,  and  of  the  house  of  Bourbon, 
to  herself  and  her  allies,  as  France  had  divided  the  inheritance  of  the 
house  of  Austria.  She  was,  however,  disappointed  in  these  sanguine 
expectations;  the  party  in  France  which  had  supported  the  war, 
gained  the  ascendency,  and  strained  every  nerve  to  retrieve  their 
affairs,  and;  to  extricate  the  armies  from  their  perilous  situation. 

Secure  of  the  neutrality  of  the  Dutch,  and  aware  , that  England, 
without  their  concurrence,  would  not  venture  to  commence  offen- 
sive operations  on  the  continent,  the  French  cabinet  formed  the  • 

bold  project  of  marching  the  army  of  Mallebois,  which  was  stationed 
in  Westphalia,  towards  Prague,  a distance  of  600  miles,  through  a 
country  full  of  defiles,  and  over-run  by  the  troops  of  the  enemy.  This 
plan  was  executed  with  equal  promptitude  and  resolution.  A corps 
being  collected  in  Flanders,  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  English, 

Maillebois  advanced  by  rapid  marches  towards  Bavaria,  and  arrived, 
on  the  1 4th  of  September,  atAmbcrg,  in  the  Upper  Palatinate.  Here 
he  was  joined  by  marshal  .Seckendorf*,  at  the  head  of  the  Bava- 
rians; and  the  duke  of  Harcourt’s  army,  under  the  command  of  count 
Saxe,  who,  deceiving  Kevenhuller  by  his  masterly  manoeuvres,  had  ex- 
tricated the  troops  from  their  dangerous  position,  and  formed  a junc- 
tion with  the  main  army  at  this  critical  moment.  With  this  force, 
amounting  to  not  less  than  60,000  men,  Maillcbois  directed  his  efforts 
to  the  side  of  Prague ; after  detaching  Seckendorf  to  take  possession 
of  Bavaria,  he  continued  his  inarch  to  Egra,  and  received  the  pleasing 
intelligence,  that  Broglio,  with  12,000  men  from  Prague,  had  advanced 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Leutmeritz,  to  effect  a junction. 

• Marshal  Scckcndorf  had  quitted  the  .the  Emperor,  and  was  appointed  com- 
Austrian  service,  and  entered  into  that  of  tnauder  in  chief  in  Bavaria. 
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Chapter  24.,  During  this  period  the  trenches  had  been  opened  before  Prague, 
*7*2.  and  the  siege  pushed  with  great  vigilance,  but  with  little  skill  or  effect. 
The  French  were  reduced  to  great  extremities  from  the  scarcity  of  pro- 
visions ; and  for  several  weeks  the  soldiers  subsisted  almost  on  bread 
and  water,  and  even  horseflesh  was  considered  as  a delicacy  for  the 
officers  and  the  sick.  In  this  distress  they  made  continual  sallies,  and 
Aug.  12.  though  they  retarded  the  operations  of  the  Austrians,  and  in  one  in- 
stance gained  a decided  advantage,  yet  they  were  still  shut  up  within 
the  precincts  of  the  town  *. 

On  the  approach  of  Maillcbois  new  overtures  were  made  by  the 
duke  of  Loraine ; and  his  proposals  were  even  transmitted  to  the 
French  cabinet.  But  the  queen  of  Hungary  issued  orders  to  forbid 
all  conferences,  “ that  count  Konigseg  might  be  no  longer  amused  by 
the  fulsome  speeches  and  insidious  confidences  of  Belleisle.”  Jealous 
of  the  authority  which  her  husband  seemed  disposed  to  assume,  she 
declared,  “ she  would  not  suffer  a council  at  the  army  and  a coun- 
cil at  Vienna ; she  disclaimed,  disallowed,  and  disavowed  all  such 
pernicious  and  unsanctioned  proceedings,  let  the  blame  fall  where  it 
would  j”  she  even  ordered  the  duke  of  Loraine  to  reject  any  proposal 
from  France,  which  did  not  comprehend  cessions  in  Bavaria,  and  to 
elude  any  condition,  however  conformable  to  his  own  offers,  as  her 
whole  view  and  determined  resolution  were,  to  destroy  the  French  in 
Germany  j\ 

In  obedience  to  this  mandate,  the  Austrians  continued  their  opera- 
tions ; but  on  the  approach  of  Maillebois,  prince  Charles,  leaving  a 
corps  of  irregulars  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town,  advanced  to  Check 
the  progress  of  the  French  army.  Broglio  had  seized  this  opportunity 
to  quit  Prague,  and  hastened  to  Leutmeritz  with  his  corps  of  j 2,000 
men ; but  prince  Charles,  being  joined  by  Kcvenhuller,  occupied  the 
passes  of  Satz  and  Caden,  and  thus  obstructed  the  advance  of  the 
army  of  Maillebois  to  Prague. 

4 Pelzel,  p.  874.  t Mr.  Robinson's  Dispatches. 
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The  troops  of  Mailiebois,  reduced  and  debilitated  by  the  fatigues  Chapter  24. 
of  tiicir  long  march,  were  incapable  of  forcing  the  defiles  ; and  being  1742. 
deprived  of  provisions  from  Saxony,  were  compelled  to  quit  an  ex-  ' 
hausted  country,  and  fall  back  into  the  Upper  Palatinate.  From  hence 
the  French  general  endeavoured  to  alarm  the  enemy  for  U pper  Austria, 
and -turned  towards  the  Danube,  which  he  passed  on  the  12th  of  De- 
cember; but  prince  Charles,  having  anticipated  his  design,  by  occu- 
pying Passau,  which  covered  that  country,  Mailiebois  relinquished  all 
hopes  of  relieving  Prague,  and  took  up  his  winter  quarters  between 
the  Iscr,  the  Inn,  and  the  Danube.  Broglio,  unable  to  effect  a junc- 
tion with  Mailiebois,  collected  provisions  and  necessaries,  and  led 
his  troops  back  to  Prague ; from  whence  escaping  in  disguise,  he 
reached  the  French  army,,  and  assumed  the  command  in  place  of  Dec.  18. 
Mailiebois,  who  was  recalled. 

The  Austrians  being  left  masters  of  Bohemia,  prince  Lobcowitz, 
with  18,000  men,  resumed  the  blockade  of  Prague.  The  situation  of 
the  French  was  soon  rendered  desperate  by  the  severity  of  the  season, 
and  the  want  of  provisions  and  fuel.  The  blockade  continued  several 
weeks,  and  the  court  of  Vienna  hourly  expected  the  unconditional 
surrender  of  this  remnant  of  the  French  forces,  when  they  were  sur- 
prised with  the  intelligence  that  Belleisle  had  effected  a retreat. 

From  the  severity  of  the  weather,  and  the  exhausted  state  of  the 
adjacent  country,  which  had  been  wasted  by  order  of  prince  Charles, 
to  the  extent  of  two  leagues  round  the  city,  prince  Lobcowitz  had 
taken  up  his  quarters  beyond  the  Moldau,  at  the  distance  of  twenty 
miles.  lie  left  only  a detachment  of  hussars  to  observe  the  French, 
whom  he  considered  as  incapable  of  forcing  a march  of  an  hundred 
miles  through  a country  covered  with  snow,  broken  by  almost  iinr 
passable  mountains,  abounding  in  defiles,  and  infested  by  his  irregulars, 
and  he  was  encouraged  in  this  opinion  by  the  state  of  the  enemy,  who 
were  debilitated  by  sickness,  and  totally  unprovided  with  clothing. 

Belleisle,  availed  himself  of  these  circumstances,  deceived  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  town,  and  forming  1 1,000  foot  and  3,000  horse  into  a 
single  column,  with  SO  pieces  of  cannon  and  provisions  for  twelve 
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Chapter  ?4.  days,  departed  on  the  night  of  the  Kith  of  December,  leaving  the 
174?.  sick  and  wounded  with  a guard  in  the  citadel. 

He  passed  through  an  open  country,  30  miles  in  extent,  without 
receiving  any  check,  except  from  the  desultory  attacks  of  the  hussars 
and  light  troops,  avoided  the  defiles  which  were  occupied  by  the 
enemy,  crossed  frozen  morasses,  penetrated  through  almost  impassable 
woods,  and  reached  Egra  on  the  twelfth  day,  without  losing  more  than 
an  hundred  men  from  the  assaults  of  the  enemy.  But  no  European 
armv  ever  experienced  more  dreadful  sutlerings ; the  soldiers,  without 
any  other  subsistence  than  frozen  bread,  compelled  to  sleep  on  the 
snow  and  ice,  without  a covering,  and  perpetually  harassed  by  flying 
parties,  perished  in  great  numbers.  “ The  roads,”  says  the  historian 
of  Bohemia,  “ were  dreadful  to  behold  ; they  were  overspread  with 
corpses ; heaps  of  one  and  two  hundred  men  each,  with  their  officers, 
were  found  stiffened  with  the  frost,  or  dead  with  fatigue  Twelve 
hundred  men  sunk  under  these  distresses;  many  whose  members  were 
frozen,  were  obliged  to  undergo  amputation  at  Egra,  and  the  remain- 
der were  thinned  by  the  ravages  of  a dreadful  fever.  During  the 
whole  retreat  Bellcisle  himself,  although  severely  afflicted  with  the 
rheumatism,  and  unable  either  to  walk  or  ride,  was  carried  in  his 
coach  or  sedan  to  all  parts  where  his  presence  was  necessary ; he  re- 
connoitered  and  pointed  out  the  roads,  and  superintended  all  the  detail 
of  the  march.  But  notwithstanding  the  losses  of  his  army,  he  had  the 
satisfaction  of  preserving  the  flower  of  the  French  forces,  of  saving 
every  cannon  which  bore  the  arms  of  his  master,  and  of  not  leaving  the 
smallest  trophy  to  grace  the  triumph  of  the  enemy. 

The  remainder  of  the  French  troops,  amounting  to  only  Cooo  men,  and 
those  mostly  invalids,  seemed  an  easy  prey ; and  prince  Lobcowitz,  who 
was  irritated  at  the  escape  of  Bellcisle,  insisted  on  their  unconditional 
surrender.  But  their  gallant  commander,  Chevert,  rejected  such  an 
humiliating  condition,  and  replied  to  the  officer  who  bore  the  sum- 
mons, “ Tell  the  prince,  that  if  he  will  not  grant  me  the  honours  of 

• Pelzel,  p.882. 
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war,  I will  set  fire  to  the  four  corners  of  Prague,  and  bury  myself  under 
its  ruins.”  From  a desire  to  preserve  the  capital  of  Bohemia,  this  con- 
dition was  accepted,  and  Chcvcrt  marched  out  with  the  honours  of 
war,  and  joined  the  army  at  Egra*. 

This  extraordinary  and  unexpected  retreat  was  unjustly  attributed 
to  collusion;  but  the  Empress  queen  was  unable  to  conceal  from  her 
confidants  the  emotions  of  her  anger  and  disappointment,  and  was  less 
gratified  by  the  recovery  of  the  town  than  chagrined  at  the  escape  of 
her  enemies  j\  She  did  not  however  display  her  disappointment  in 
public,  but  celebrated  the  surrender  of  Prague  by  a magnificent  and 
gallant  entertainment.  Among  other  festivities,  it  was  distinguished 
by  a chariot  race  in  imitation  of  the  Greeks,  in  which,  to  exhibit  the 
triumph  of  her  sex,  ladies  alone  were  permitted  to  contend  ; and  Maria 
Theresa  herself,  with  her  sister,  entered  the  lists 

Thus  at  the  termination  of  the  campaign  all  Bohemia  was  regained, 
except  Egra;  and  Maria  Theresa  was  soon  afterwards  crowned  at 
Prague,  to  the  recovery  of  which,  says  her  great  rival  ||,  her  firmness  had 
more  contributed  than  the  force  of  her  arms. 

The  only  reverse  which  the  Austrians  experienced  in  the  midst  of 
their  successes  was  the  temporary  loss  of  Bavaria,  which,  on  the  re- 
treat of  Kevcnhuller,  was  occupied  by  marshal  Seckendorf,  and  the 
Emperor  made  his  entry  into  Munich  on  the  2d  of  October. 

On  the  2d  of  January,  Belleislc  leaving  a garrison  at  Egra,  quitted 
that  town,  and  reconducted  his  army  to  Spire ; where  it  was  to  cross 
the  Rhine.  He  thus  closed  this  singular  expedition,  in  which  he  en- 
tered Germany  as  a legislator  and  a conqueror,  at  the  head  of  40,000 
men,  and  returned  to  France,  humiliated  and  a fugitive,  with  only 
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8,000. 


• Memoires  dc  Richelieu,  tom.  6.  p.  25 1 . 
— Pellet,  p.  S85. 

•f-  Mr.  Robinson's  Disputchcs,  1742.  In 
all  his  letters  at  this  period,  he  mentions 
the  inveterate  animosity  of  the  queen 


against  the  French,  and  the  extreme  agony 
of  her  mind  on  their  escape  from  Prague. 

t I'antin  Odouard’s  llisloirc  de  France, 
tom.  3.  p.  32<). 

II  CEuvres  Posthumcs. 
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CHAPTER  25. 


1743. 


Death  of  Cardinal  Fleury— Situation  of  the  French  Court  and  Ministers— Favourable  Aspect 
of  the  Austrian  Affairs — Campaign  in  Germany — Hattie,  of  Dcttingen — Affairs  of  Italy— 
Battle  of  Campo  Santo— Treaty  of  Worms— Inactivity  of  the  Allies  after  the  Battle  of 
Dettingen — Conclusion  of  the  Campaign — Prince  Charles  of  I/)raine  espouses  the  Arch- 
duchess Mary  Anne. 


ninetieth  year  of  his  age.  He  had  governed  France  during  a period  of 
seventeen  years,  with  the  most  upright  disinterestedness  and  un- 
blemished integrity  • ; but  lie  was  better  calculated  to  superintend  the 
regulations  of  peace  than  to  direct  the  operations  of  war ; and  by  his 
attention  to  the  recovery  of  the  finances,  had  exposed  himself  to  the 
censure  of  suffering  the  marine  to  fall  into  decay,  and  of  repressing  the 
military  ardour  of  the  nation.  Although  the  spirit  and  judgment  of 
Fleury  had  considerably  declined  during  the  latter  period  of  his  life ; 
yet  from  his  influence  over  the  king,  and  his  long  habits  of  governing, 
he  formed  the  center  of  union  between  the  sovereign  and  the  different 
departments,  and  directed  all  the  efforts  of  administration  to  the  pur- 
suit of  an  uniform  system  of  policy.  But  his  death  dissolved  this  bond 
of  union. 

Louis  the  Fifteenth  seemed  like  an  heir  emancipated  from  a long 
minority,  and  formed  the  resolution  of  directing,  himself,  the  helm  of 
government.  He  therefore  appointed  no  prime  minister;  and,  in  imi- 

• He  died  without  debts ; but  his  whole  fortune  and  effects  did  not  amount  to  more 
than  80,000  French  livres. — Lettres  de  Van  Iiocy,  p.  97. 
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HE  commencement  of  1743  was  distinguished  by  the  death  of 
cardinal  Fleury,  who  died  at  Issy  on  the  30th  of  January,  in  the 
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tation  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  transacted  business  with  the  chiefs  of  Chapter  25. 
each  department.  But  this  transitory  ardour  soon  subsided ; hisdevo-  > 

tion  to  pleasure  again  gained  the  ascendancy  ; and  the  conduct  of  affairs 
being  left  to  the  heads  of  the  different  offices,  the  kingdom  was  governed 
by  the  principal  ministers  of  slate,  who  were  independent  of  each  other, 
and  acted  with  little  concert  or  harmony. 

These  persons  were  Tcncin,  Argcnson,  Orrv,  Maurepas,  and  Amelot. 

Cardinal  Tcncin,  minister  of  state,  was  a prelate  of  lively  talents,  li- 
centious manners,  and  ambitious  character,  who  aspired  to  become  a 
second  Fleury.  Argcnson,  entrusted  with  the  department  of  war,  had 
been  chancellor  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  was  better  versed  in  the 
subtleties  of  the  bar  than  in  military  affairs.  Orry,  controller-general, 
w as  a man  of  great  simplicity  of  manners,  possessed  the  spirit  of  order 
and  regularity,  and  was  anxious  to  continue  the  parsimonious  system  of 
the  cardinal,  from  which  he  only  swerved  to  gratify  the  private  pleasures 
of  the  king;  lie  was,  however,  disliked  by  the  dissijmted  courtiers  of 
Louis  the  Fifteenth,  for  his  firmness  in  rejecting  their  importunate 
demands.  Maurepas,  who  directed  the  marine,  was  chiefly  distinguish- 
ed for  his  wit,  vivacity,  pleasing  manners,  skill  in  court  intrigue,  and 
talents  for  satirical  ballads  and  fugitive  pieces  of  poetry.  He 
was  an  enthusiast  for  the  improvement  of  the  marine;  and  all  his 
views  were  directed  to  render  France  the  mistress  of  the  sea. 

Amelot,  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  had  been  chosen  by 
Fleury  for  his  quiet  and  inoffensive  manners;  und,  during  the  life  of 
the  cardinal,  was  little  more  than  the  head  clerk  in  his  own  office ; he 
possessed  a cultivated  mind;  but  his  manners  were  aukward  and  un- 
gainly, and  an  impediment  in  his  speech  rendered  him  unlit  for  ne- 
gotiation. 

Besides  the  ministers,  the  court  was  agitated,  and  the  mind  of  the 
king  was  influenced  by  the  intrigues  of  Noailles  and  Richelieu,  and  by 
the  petty  cabals  of  the  mistress.  The  due  de  Noailles,  nephew  of 
madiune  de  Maintenon,  was  devoted  to  the  ancient  system  of  Louis  the 
Fourteenth;  und  to  his  suggestions  was  principally  owing  the  resolution 
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Chapter  2 5.  0f  the  king  to  become  his  own  minister  *.  With  great  talents  for  busi- 
17w*  ness,  and  military  skill,  lie  entered  deeply  into  the  intrigues  of  the  court, 
and  covered  his  ambition  under  the  semblance  of  simplicity,  frankness, 
and  candour.  He  was  hated  and  thwarted  by  the  ministers,  who, 
though  at  variance  among  themselves,  united  all  their  efforts  against  so 
dangerous  a rival.  As  commander  in  chief,  he  was  desirous  to  appro- 
priate all  the  resources  of  the  state  to  the  improvement  of  the  military 
department. 

Richelieu,  by  ministering  to  the  pleasures  of  the  sovereign  and  by 
his  address  in  court  cabals,  lmd  acquired  some  influence ; but  notwith- 
standing the  support  of  the  mistress  f,  he  in  vain  endeavoured  to  secure 
the  direction  of  foreign  affairs,  for  which  he  deemed  himself  qualified 
bv  the  knowledge  he  had  acquired,  and  the  skill  he  had  displayed, 
during  his  embassy  at  Vienna  |.  To  use  the  words  of  the  royal 
historian : “ This  Areopagus  governed  France ; it  was  properly  an 
aristocracy,  or  father  a ship  which  sailed  without  a compass  in  a 
stormy  sea,  without  any  certain  course,  and  driven  about  by  the  im- 
pulse of  the  winds.  Under  such  an  administration  the  armies  did  not 
prosper  ||.” 

The  counsels  of  France  were  distracted  at  home,  and  her  influence 
rapidly  declining  abroad,  while  the  cause  of  Maria  Theresa  was  tri- 
umphant in  every  part  of  Europe.  The  zeal  of  the  king  and  parlia- 
ment of  England  had  not  abated ; the  subsidy  of  300,000 1.  w as  con- 
tinued to  the  queen  of  Hungary;  another  of  200,0001.  § voted  for  the 
king  of  Sardinia ; and  the  army  in  Flanders,  under  the  command  of 
the  earl  of  Stair,  prepared  to  cross  the  Rhine,  and  to  act  in  Germany 
as  auxiliaries.  The  States  General  displayed  their  hostile  disposition 
to  France  by  furnishing  a contingent  of  6,000  men,  and  by  preparing 


* Millot,  Metnoires  Politiqut-s  & Mili- 
laires,  tom.  v.  p.  319—332. 
t Madame  de  Chatcatiroux. 
t For  an  account  of  the  ministers  and 
situation  of  the  French  court,  see  Mc- 
moires dc  Richelieu,  tom.  vii.  j>.  100 — 114. 


||  “ Cet  arcopage  gouverna  done  la 
France, e’etoit  propremenl  unc  aristocratic, 
mi  kien  on  vaissenu  qui  naviguant  sans 
boussole  sur  une  mer  orageuse  nc  suivoit 
pour  systeme  que  l'impuUiou  tics  vents." 
(Kuvrcs  Poxthumes,  tom.  ii.  p.  S. 

§ Tindal,  vol.  xx.  ch.  12. 
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still  further  succours;  the  Swede?,  worsted  in  every  engagement,  were  Chapter 25. 
unable  to  continue  hostilities,  and  Russia  had  concluded  a defensive 
alliance  with  England  ; Maria  Theresa  was  therefore  enabled  to  turn  I'vb.  2. 

^ 1/43# 

her  whole  force  against  the  house  of  Bourbon. 

The  first  efforts  of  the  campaign  were  directed  on  the  side  of  Bava- 
ria. Prince  Charles  took  the  field  early  in  May  ; and,  assisted  by  the 
counsels  of  the  enterprising  Kevenhuller,  disconcerted  the  enemy  by 
the  rapidity  and  decision  of  his  movements.  He  drove  the  advanced 
posts  of  the  Trench  back  on  the  Iscr;  and,  suddenly  turning  towards 
Branau,  routed,  after  a desperate  attack,  a corps  of  Bavarians  strongly 
entrenched  at  Krblach,  took  their  standards,  baggage,  and  artillery, 
and  made  0,000  men,  with  the  commander  in  chief,  Minuzzi,  and 
many  other  officers,  prisoners.  He  then  resumed  his  operations  against 
the  French,  and  compelled  Broglio,  though  reinforced  by  a detachment 
of  12,000  men  from  the  army  of  Noailles,  to  full  hack  to  the  Rhine. 

During  these  operations  prince  Lobcowitz  blockaded  Egra,  drove 
count  Saxe  with  great  loss  from  the  Upper  Palatinate,  and  then  ad- 
vanced towards  the  Danube  to  cooperate  with  prince  Charles.  At 
the  same  time  baron  de  Stenitz  made  an  irruption  from  the  Tyrol,  and 
ravaged  the  southern  parts  of  Bavaria. 

The  unfortunate  Emperor,  alarmed  by  the  rapid  progress  of  the 
Austrians,  quitted  Munich  with  precipitation,  and  being  hopeless  of 
assistance  from  the  French,  ordered  Seckendorf,  who  with  a small  body 
of  troops  sti  11  held  out  in  Bavaria,  to  conclude  a treaty  of  neutrality, 
by  which  lie  renounced  his  pretensions  to  the  Austrian  succession,  and 
yielded  his  dominions  to  the  queen  of  Hungary,  till  the  conclusion  of 
a general  peace.  The  Bavarian  troops  were  accordingly  withdrawn 
into  Franconia;  and  the  Emperor,  stripped  of  all  his  territories,  retired 
to  Ofburgh,  an  Imperial  city,  and  afterwards  to  Franckfort  *. 

The  king  of  England,  being  relieved  from  his  apprehensions  for  Ha- 
nover by  the  march  of  Mailleboisinto  Germany,  prepared  to  take  an 
active  part  against  the  French  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  queen  of  Hun- 

* Histoire  tie  Marie  Tliercse. — Fuutin  Odoucrds  Ilistoire  dc  France,  tom.  iii. 
p.  .'138 — CIO. — Q’.uvres  Postiiutnes,  tom.  ii.  cl).  8. — Pvlzel,  p.  885 — S90. 
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Chapter  25.  gary.  The  British  and  Austrian  troops  in  the  Netherlands,  under  the 

. I743,  . carl  of  Stair,  directed  their  march  towards  the  Main  ; and,  being  joined 
in  their  way  by  several  corps  of  Hessians  and  Hanoverians,  passed  the 
Rhine  on  the  14th  of  May,  and  arrived  on  the  23d  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Frankfort.  Meanwhile,  a French  army  assembled  on  the 
Rhine  under  Noailles,  and  occupied  the  banks  of  the  Neckar  to 
retard  the  march  of  the  allies  into  Germany,  and  prevent  their  junction 
with  prince  Charles  of  Loraiue.  With  a view,  therefore,  to  gain  the 
Upper  Main,  lord  Stair  pushed  forwards  to  Aschaffenburgh,  where  lie 
established  his  head-quarters;  but  his  progress  was  arrested  by  the 
vigilance  of  the  French  general,  who  occupied  the  defiles  above  As- 
chaffenburgh,  and  the  posts  on  the  Upper  Main;  and  secured  the 
command  of  the  Lower  Main  by  throwing  bridges  over  the  river  at 
Selingenstadt.  The  allied  army  thus  confined  to  the  vicinity  of  As- 
chaft'enburgh,  and  unable  to  draw  subsistence  either  from  the  Upper 
or  Lower  Main,  began  to  experience  great  scarcity  of  provisions.  At 
June  19.  this  juncture,  George  the  Second,  accompanied  by  the  duke  of  Cum- 
berland and  lord  Carteret,  arrived  at  the  head-quarters  to  witness  the 
deplorable  situation  of  his  troops,  who  were  reduced  to  the  alterna- 
tive of  surrendering  themselves  prisoners  of  war,  or  of  cutting  their 
way  through  an  enemy  superior  in  numbers,  and  masters  of  all  the  de- 
files. 

The  arrival  of  the  king  infused  a new  spirit  into  the  army;  and  it  wfas 
resolved  to  force  their  way  to  Ilnnau,  the  principal  depository  of  their 
magazines,  where  a corps  of  12,000  Hanoverians  and  Hessians  had  just 
arrived.  The  army  decamped  at  midnight  on  the  27th,  and  Aschuffen- 
burgh  was  instantly  occupied  by  the  French.  At  the  same  time  a large 
body  of  the  enemy  crossed  the  river  at  Selingenstadt,  and  drew  up  in 
order  of  battle,  their  right  against  Welmisheim  and  the  bank  of  the 
Main,  and  their  left,  covered  by  a wood,  behind  the  Beck  or  rivulet  of 
Dcttingen,  w hich,  flowing  in  a deep  ravine,  was  passable  only  by  a single 
bridge.  The  allies  were  thus  cooped  up  in  u narrow  plain,  closed  with 
bills,  woods,  and  morasses  on  the  right,  and  on  the  left  by  the  Main, 
the  steep  bank  of  which  on  the  opposite  side  was  planted  with  nu- 
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merous  batteries.  Notwithstanding  these  obstacles,  they  continued  Chapter  25. 
their  march,  exposed  to  the  incessant  fire  of  the  French  artillery,  and  ■ 
advancing  almost  to  Dettingen,  formed  on  a narrow  front  as  well  as 
the  nature  of  the  ground  would  permit.  Though  full  of  ardour,  and  eu- 
couraged  by  the  presence  of  the  king,  they  could  scarcely  have  sur- 
mounted the  obstacles  of  nature  and  art,  had  they  not  been  extricated 
by  the  inadvertence  of  the  enemy. 

The  duke  de  Grammont,  nephew  of  Noailles,  who  commanded  that 
part  of  the  French  army  which  was  stationed  near  the  defile  of  Dettin- 
gen, being  encouraged  by  the  disorder  into  which  the  allies  were  thrown 
by  the  fire  of  the  batteries,  and  eager  to  signalise  himself,  quitted  his 
impregnable  position,  crossed  the  rivulet,  and  advanced  into  the  plain. 

This  blind  impetuosity  frustrated  all  the  wise  dispositions  of  the  com- 
mander in  chief;  he  thus  rendered  useless  the  French  batteries  beyond 
the  Main,  while  his  own  troops  were  exposed  to  a heavy  fire,  and  com- 
pelled to  engage  on  equal  ground  with  superior  numbers.  Lord  Stair 
availed  himself  of  this  fortunate  circumstance,  and  was  seconded  by  the  , 

presence  of  the  king,  and  the  skill  of  count  Neupcrg  the  Austrian  com- 
mander. The  confederate  forces  after  a general  shout,  which  was  the- 
omen  of  victory,  advanced  with  undaunted  resolution,  and  by  their  irre- 
sistible impetuosity  compelled  the  enemy  to  give  way.  Many  of  the 
French  regiments,  particularly  the  household  troops,  displayed  uncom- 
mon valour,  but  wrere  repulsed  with  great  slaughter ; and  Noailles  who 
hastened  with  a reinforcement,  was  compelled  to  recross  the  Main  with 
the  loss  of  .5,000  men  killed,  wounded,  and  taken  prisoners. 

Though  the  king  took  no  part  in  the  dispositions  of  this  battle,  he 
displayed  great  personal  bravery,  and  several  times  led  his  cavalry  and 
infantry  to  the  charge.  The  duke  of  Cumberland  was  wounded  in  the 
leg,  and  gave  a signal  proof  of  his  humanity.  After  the  engagement, 
when  the  surgeon  was  preparing  to  extract  the  ball,  he  observed  a 
French  musqueteer  brought  near  his  tent,  dreadfully  wounded,  “ Begin,  ’ 
lie  said,  “ by  relieving  that  French  officer,  lie  is  more  wounded  than  L 
am ; he  may  want  assistance,  and  1 shall  not.”  This  victory  was 
purchased  by  the  allies  with  a considerable  loss;  but  only  secured  their 

retreat. 
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Chapter  ci.  retreat.  The  king  dined  on  the  field,  and  the  army,  leaving  their  sick 
i7+i.  and  wounded  to  the  care  of  the  French,  decamped  and  marched  to 
^^~* *~***>  lianau  *. 

The  battle  of  Dettingen  may  rather  be  considered  as  an  unexpected 
and  fortunate  escape,  than  as  an  important  and  decisive  engagement ; 
it  was  however  triumphantly  celebrated  by  the  allies,  and  the  exploits 
of  the  king  compared  with  those  of  Marlborough  and  Eugene.  At  Vienna 
it  occasioned  a delirium  of  joy ; the  Queen,  in  returning  from  an  excur- 
sion by  water,  was  hailed  by  multitudes  of  people,  who,  pouring  from 
July  4.  Vienna,  crowded  the  banks  of  the  Danube  for  the  space  of  nine  miles. 

She  entered  the  capital  in  a species  of  triumph,  and  celebrated  the 
victory  by  a Te  Drum  in  the  cathedral.  In  making  an  elogium  of 
George  the  Second,  she  expressed,  with  a mixture  of  humility  and 
pride,  a modest  sense  of  her  own  unworthiness  to  deserve  these  favours 
from  heaven,  otherwise  than  as  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  Pro- 
vidence to  raise  the  house  of  Austria  in  her  person,  in  proportion  to  its 
recent  depression  f. 

Her  sanguine  expectations  were  at  this  time  buoyed  up  by  the  fa- 
vourable state  of  her  own  and  the  allied  army,  the  depression  of  the 
Sept.  *.  Emperor,  and  the  despondency  of  the  French.  The  capture  of  Egra 
secured  the  possession-  of  all  her  hereditary  countries;  and  prince 
Charles  of  Lorainc,  alter  forcing  the  Emperor  to  agree  to  a neutrality, 
had  reached  the  Rhine  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Manheim,  at  the  head 
of  an  army  liushed  with  success,  and  equal  in  numbers,  discipline,  and 
appointment,  to  any  which  had  been  hitherto  assembled  by  the  house  of 
Austria. 

'Flic  great  scheme  of  dismembering  France  was  now  brought  to  ma- 
turity; and  prince  Charles,  accompanied  by  Kcvenhuller,  hastened  to 
lianau  to  concert  with  the  king  of  England  apian  of  operations.  The 


* Millot  Memoires  l’olitiques  ct  Mili- 

taires,  &c.  tom.  330’ — 358. — CEuvres 

l’ostiuunes  dc  Frederic  II.  tom.  ii.  22 — 27- 
— Aimaks  de  Marie  Theresc,  p.'55— 5.9. — 
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combined  army,  now  amounting,  by  the  junction  of  the  Dutch,  to  50,000  Chapter  ',’5. 
men,  was  to  cross  the  Rhine  at  Menu,  and  to  occupy  Alsace,  while  , , 

prince  Charles  was  to  pass  that  river  from  the  Austrian  Brisgau,  and 
over-run  Loraine,  Tranche  Comic,  and  Burgundy *.  The  king  of  Avgust  22. 
England  accordingly  crossed  the  Rhine  at  Mentz,  and  took  up  his 
head-quarters  at  Worms;  while  prince  Charles  prepared  to  penetrate 
into  France  in  the  vicinity  of  lirisac.  But  this  plan  was  impeded  by 
the  opposite  views  of  the  confederate  powers,  by  the  disputes  which 
agitated  the  allied  army,  by  the  secret  negotiations  for  peace,  and  by 
the  discordant  counsels  of  England. 

The  camp  of  the  allies  soon  became  a scene  of  discord  ami  confusion ; 
the  impetuous  temper  of  lord  Stair  was  irritated  hy  the  rejection  of 
his  proposal  to  cross  the  Main,  and  pursue  the  enemy  after  the  late 
battle ; while  the  Austrian  generals,  considering  their  allies  as  mere 
auxiliaries,  expected  to  direct  all  operations  according  to  the  views 
und  interests  of  their  sovereign ; the  Dutch  were  dilatory  and  averse 
to  action,  and  the  British  troops,  jealous  of  the  king’s  partiality  to  his 
German  subjects,  gave  way  to  national  antipathy,  and  broke  out  into 
bitter  invectives  against  the  Hanoverians.  An  army  thus  composed 
was  not  capable  of  acting  with  spirit  and  unanimity;  and  its  opera- 
tions were  still  more  embarrassed  by  the  complicated  negotiations 
which  had  been  opened  for  peace. 

The  Emperor,  deprived  of  his  dominions,  and  disappointed  of  the 
subsidies  of  France,  was  reduced  to  extreme  necessity,  and  made 
overtures  for  a reconciliation  to  George  the  Second,  through  the 
medium  of  prince  William  of  Ilcsse.  Preliminaries  were  accordingly 
settled,  by  which  he  renounced  his  claims  on  the  Austrian  dominions, 
broke  off  his  connection  with  France,  and  agreed  to  other  conditions 
advantageous  to  the  house  of  Austria.  In  return  he  was  to  be  ac- 
knowledged lmad  of  the  empire,  to  receive  a provisional  subsidy  for 
the  maintenance  of  his  dignity,  and  to  be  restored  to  his  dominions. 

George  the  Second  even  agreed  to  advance  300,000  crowns  within 
forty  days,  and  use  his  influence  to  gain  the  concurrence  of  the  queen 


• (p.uvrcs  Postbumea,  tom.  ii.  p.  32. 
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Chapter  23. 
1743. 

of  Hungary.  This  accommodation  was  prevented  by  the  aversion  ol 
Maria  Theresa,  who  aspired  to  depose  the  Emperor,  and  retain  Bavaria, 
and  by  the  opposition  of  the  council  of  regency  in  England  *,  who 
were  actuated  by  a jealousy  of  lord  Carteret.  But  the  last,  and  per- 
haps the  most  powerful,  cause  of  the  inactivity  of  the  allied  army  was 
derived  from  the  desire  of  George  the  Second  to  extort  from  the 
queen  of  Hungary  the  cessions  promised  to  the  king  of  Sardinia  in 
the  preceding  year,  which  she  evaded  by  every  possible  pretence  f. 

In  Italy,  hostile  operations  had  commenced  early  in  the  year.  The 

September, 

1742 

queen  of  Spain,  irritated  with  the  ill  success  of  the  preceding  campaign, 
had  recalled  Montemar,  and  given  the  command  to  the  count  de  Gages, 
who  had  distinguished  himself  by  his  enterprising  spirit.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  1743,  while  the  troops  were  in  cantonments,  this  imperious  woman 
ordered  the  new  general  to  attack  the  enemy  within  three  days,  or  to 
resign  the  command.  Gages  obeyed  this  peremptory  mandate  with 
equal  spirit  and  address ; he  secretly  drew  his  troops  together,  and 
with  his  officers  slipped  from  a ball  with  which  he  amused  the  people 

Feb.  3. 

of  Bologna,  and  marched  at  the  head  of  his  army  to  surprise  the 
Austrians  in  their  quarters.  Though  the  strictest  precaution  had  been 
taken  to  conceal  his  design,  marshal  Traun  was  fortunately  apprised  of 
the  intended  attack,  and  had  assembled  his  troops  at  Campo  Santo. 
A desperate  engagement  took  place,  which  began  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  and  continued  by  moon-light  till  after  seven.  The  Spaniards 
were  superior  in  number,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  action  obtained 
some  advantage  over  the  Austrian  cavalry,  but  were  at  length  compelled 
to  retreat  with  considerable  loss.  Having  taken  several  colours, 
standards,  kettle-drums,  and  cannon,  they  claimed  the  victor)',  which 
was  celebrated  by  a Te  Deum  at  Madrid.  The  advantage,  however 
was  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  confederates,  and  Traun  receiving  a rc- 
infor cement  from  Germany,  Gages  quitted  Bologna  in  March,  and 
retired  to  Rimini  with  his  army,  reduced  almost  to  12,000  men 

* Memoirs  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  eh.  4.  f Mr.  Kobiuson's  Dispatches. 
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The  remainder  of  the  campaign  was  not  equal  to  this  successful  Chapter  2$. 
commencement.  Elated  with  her  successes  in  Germany,  and  the  hopeless 
situation  of  the  French  troops  in  Dohetnia,  the  queen  of  Hungary  un- 
dervalued the  advantages  derived  from  the  assistance  of  the  king  of 
Sardinia,  and  did  not  consider  that  his  defection  might  still  occasion 
the  certain  loss  of  her  dominions  in  Italy.  She,  therefore,  had  thrown 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  promised  cessions ; and,  in  answer  to  the  re- 
peated exhortations  of  George  the  Second,  peevishly  exclaimed,  “ It  is 
the  system  of  England  to  lead  me  from  one  sacrifice  to  another.  I 
must  expose  my  troops  to  certain  destruction  for  no  other  end  than  to 
to  strip  myself  of  my  own  accord.  Should  the  cessions  to  the  king  of 
Sardinia  be  extorted  from  me,  what  remains  in  Italy  will  not  be  worth- 
defending,  and  the  only  alternative  left  is  that  of  being  stripped  either 
by  England  or  France  The  king  of  Sardinia,  also,  with  the  charac- 
teristic avidity  of  the  house  of  Savoy,  grasped  at  more  than  he  had  at 
first  demanded ; while  the  violent  and  captious  spirit  of  the  marquis 
d’Ormea  contributed  still  further  to  alienate  the  court  of  Vienna. 

The  queen  of  Hungary,  therefore,  persisted  in  her  refusal  of  the  pro- 
mised cessions,  and  the  whole  summer  passed  in  fruitless  negotia- 
tion. At  length  the  king  of  Sardinia,  irritated  by  these  repeated  delays, 
threatened  that  without  an  immediate  compliance  with  his  demands, 
he  would  unite  his  arms  with  those  of  France,  Spain,  and  the  Emperor, 
against  the  house  of  Austria.  This  threat,  aided  by  the  representations 
of  England,  extorted  the  reluctant  consent  of  Maria  Theresa ; and 
on  the  2d  of  September  her  plenipotentiary,  baron  Wasner,  signed  1743, 
an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  the  British  and  Sardinian  mi- 
nisters at  Worms. 

The  queen  of  Hungary  ceded  the  city  and  part  of  the  duchy  of  Pla- 
centia, the  Vigevanesco,  part  of  the  duchy  of  Pavia,  and  the  county  of 
Anghicra ; she  likewise  yielded  her  pretensions  to  the  marquisate  of 
Finale,  which  had  been  mortgaged  to  the  Genoese ; and  also  engaged  to 
maintain  30,000  men  in  Italy,  to  be  commanded  by  the  king  of  Sar- 
dinia. The  king  was  to  employ  43, 000  men  under  the  condition  of  re- 

* Sir  T.  Robinson's  Dispatches. 
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Chapter  25.  ceiving  an  annual  subsidy  of  200,000 1.  from  Great  Britain,  and  the 
1743.  sum  of  300,000  1.  for  the  liquidation  of  the  mortgage  on  Finale ; and 

in  addition  to  these  sums,  Great  Britain  agreed  to  send  a strong 
squadron  iuto  the  Mediterranean  to  act  in  concert  with  the  allied  forces 
in  Italy.  , 

In  the  midst  of  these  negotiations  the  allied  armies  in  Italy  continued 
inactive.  But,  on  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Worms,  prince 
Lobcowitz,  having  succeeded  marshal  Traun  in  the  command,  drove  the 
Spaniards  from  llimini,  and  compelled  them  to  retire  beyond  the 
Foglia.  In  consequence,  however,  of  the  lateness  of  the  season,  both 
armies  took  up  winter  quarters,  the  Spaniards  at  Pesaro,  Funo,  and 
Senegallia,  and  the  Austrians  at  Rimini,  Forli,  and  Cesano*. 

On  the  side  of  the  Alps  a combined  army  of  French  and  Spaniards, 
under  Don  Philip,  re-entered  Savoy, and  having  over-run  the  whole  duchy, 
attempted  to  penetrate  into  Piedmont,  by  forcing  the  lines  near  Chateau 
Oct.  7,  s.  Dauphin,  which  secured  the  pass  of  the  Alps.  Being,  however,  repulsed 
with  great  loss  by  the  king  of  Sardinia  in  person,  they  were  compelled, 
by  the  approach  of  w inter,  to  retire  into  Province  and  Dauphin^  f. 

During  the  negotiations  for  the  treaty  of  Worms,  the  confederate 
army  in  Germany  remained  inactive,  while  prince  Charles  in  vain 
attempted  to  pass  the  Rhine  near  New  Brisac.  From  this  period  no 
effectual  movement  was  made,  and  nothing  passed  except  desul- 
tory irruptions  of  the  Austrian  irregulars  into  Alsace  and  Lorainc. 
In  October  the  combined  army  retired  into  winter  quarters;  the  Eng- 
lish, Austrians,  and  Hanoverians  in  British  pay,  returned  into 
Flanders;  the  Dutch  marched  into  Brabant  and  Guclderland,  and 
the  Hessians  and  other  Hanoverians  to  their  respective  countries; 
while  i rincc  Charles,  leaving  part  of  his  army  in  the  Brisgau,  dis- 
persed the  rest  in  Bavaria,  Bohemia,  and  Upper  Austria.  Towards 
the  close  of  this  campaign,  the  entire  recovery  of  Bohemia  was  com- 
pleted iy  the  surrender  of  the  French  garrison  at  Egra,  which  had 
held  out  with  unexampled  perseverance,  and  in  the  midst  of  distress, 

• Muratori,  vol.  xii.  p.  122 — 130. 
t Ibid,  vol,  xii.  p.  122. 
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greater  than  their  countrymen  had  suffered  at  Prague,  till  the  7th  of  Chapter  25. 
September*.  1743- 

At  the  close  of  the  campaign,  prince  Charles  of  Loraine  returned  to 
Vienna,  and  espoused  the  archduchess  Mary  Anne,  sister  of  the  queen 
of  Hungary,  to  whom  he  had  been  long  attached ; and,  as  a reward 
for  his  great  services,  was  appointed,  in  conjunction  with  his  consort, 
to  the  government  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands.  She  was  a princess 
of  a meek  and  amiable  temper;  but  this  happy  union  was  of  short  dura- 
tion, as  she  died  in  child-bed  at  the  conclusion  of  the  ensuing  year. 

“ Pebcel,  p.  8S9. — CEuvres  Postlnuoea. 
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France  declares  ff'ar  against  England  and  the  House  of  Austria — Attempts  to  invade  Eng- 
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land — Louis  XV.  assumes  the  Command  of  the  Army  in  the  Netherlands— ‘Progress  of  the 
French — Prince  Charles  passes  the  Rhine  and  invades  Alsace — Illness  of  Louis  XV. — Ir- 
ruption of  the  Prussians  into  Bohemia— Scckcndorf  recovers  Bavaria — Maria  Theresa 
again  appeals  to  the  Hungarians — Army  of  Insurrection — Prince  Charles  recrosses  the 
Rhine,  and,  joined  by  the  Saxons,  compels  the  King  of  Prussia  to  evacuate  Bohemia — Cap- 
ture of  Friburgh — Conclusion  of  the  Campaigns  on  the  Rhine  and  in  Flanders — Affairs  of 
Italy — Expedition  against  Naples — The  King  breaks  his  Neutrality — Surprise  of  Veletri 
— Irruption  of  the  French  and  Spaniards  into  Savoy  and  Piemont — Siege  of  Coni— Re- 
treat of  the  Prince  of  Conti. 


HE  winter  was  passed  by  the  belligerent  powers  in  vast  prepara- 


tions for  the  ensuing  campaign.  Hitherto  England  and  France 
had  engaged  simply  as  auxiliaries,  without  any  formal  declaration  of 
war,  the  one  in  support  of  the  queen  of  Hungary,  and  the  other  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Emperor  and  Spain.  Hut  this  year  the  two  rival  nations 
became  principals,  and  brought  forward  their  whole  strength  by  land 
and  sea  in  this  arduous  contest. 

At  this  period  the  efforts  of  England  were  debilitated,  and  her  counsels 
distracted  by  feuds  in  the  cabinet,  and  the  violence  of  contending 
parties.  Lord  Carteret,  a nobleman  of  great  talents  and  aspiring 
temper,  appreciated  the  necessity  of  taking  an  efficient  part  in  the 
continental  war;  his  opinion  was  supported  by  the  king;  but  he  was 
opposed  by  the  Pelhams,  who  were  disgusted  with  his  overbearing 
temper  and  contemptuous  behaviour,  and  aspired  to  direct  the  helm  of 
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government;  he  was  also  loaded  with  the  virulence  of  popular  in- 
dignation, and  shared  with  his  royal  master  the  odium  which  arose 
from  the  national  antipathy  against  continental  connections.  Hence, 
though  the  parliament  voted  the  supplies,  and  acquiesced  in  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  Hanoverians  in  British  pay,  a sullen  spirit  of  discontent 
equally  pervaded  the  nation  and  the  cabinet,  and  crippled  all  the  efforts 
of  the  King  and  his  minister  to  support  the  cause  of  the  house  of 
Austria  #. 

Encouraged  by  these  domestic  broils,  cardinal  Tencin,  minister  of 
state,  who  was  elevated  to  the  purple  by  the  nomination  of  the  pre- 
tender, projected  an  invasion  of  England  in  favour  of  the  dethroned 
family.  Eighteen  ships  of  the  line,  having  on  board  4,000  land  forces, 
suddenly  appeared  off'  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  the  son  of  the  pretender, 
with  marshal  Saxe  who  commanded  the  expedition,  tame  in  sight  of 
the  English  coast.  Fortunately,  a sudden  storm  dispersed  the  arma- 
ment; and  the  squadron  was  driven  back  in  a shattered  state  to  the 
ports  of  France.  This  attempt,  though  unsuccessful,  produced  an  in- 
stantaneous effect ; terror  and  indignation  spread  through  all  ranks, 
the  divisions  in  the  cabinet  were  suspended,  the  public  clamour  ceased, 
the  war  against  France  became  popular;  the  parliament  voted  larger 
supplies  than  had  ever  before  been  granted,  and  the  cause  of  the 
house  of  Austria  was  promoted  with  redoubled  enthusiasm  f. 

Nor  was  France  more  backward  in  her  hostile  preparations ; war 
was  formally  declared  against  Great  Britain  and  Austria;  and,  be- 
sides the  arrangements  for  the  invasion  of  England,  too, 000  men  were 
assembled  on  the  side  of  Flanders.  The  King  himself  repaired  to 
Lisle  to  take  the  command  of  this  force,  and,  in  the  space  of  two 
months,  captured  Courtray,  Mcnin,  Vprcs,  Fort  la  Knoquc,  and 
Furnes. 


Chapter  26. 
1/44. 


March  and 
April. 


This  rapid  progress  was  no  less  owing  to  the  deficiency  of  the  allied 
army,  and  to  the  incapacity  and  divisons  of  the  generals,  than  to  the 
military  skill  of  marshal  Saxe,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  soldiers,  who 


* Memoirs  of  Lord  Walpole,  chapter  24. 

t Memoirs  of  Lord  Walpole,  chapter  24. — Tiiulul,  vol.  xxi.  p.  l. 
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Chapter  26'.  were  inspired  by  the  presence  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth.  Part  of  the- 


British  troops  having  been  drawn  into  England  against  the  pro- 
jected invasion,  and  the  other  confederates  being  deficient  in  their 
respective  contingents,  the  army,  which  ought  to  have  amounted  to 
80,000,  (lid  not  exceed  50,ooo  men.  Marshal  Wade,  the  commander  of 
the  British  troops,  was  a man  of  a fretful  and  indolent  disposition, 
and  these  defects  were  heightened  by  his  advanced  age.  lie  was 
thwarted  by  the  duke  of  Aremberg,  general  of  the  Austrian  forces, 
who  was  more  anxious  to  cover  his  own  estates  in  the  vicinity  of 
Hainault,  than  to  act  for  the  advantage  of  the  common  cause.  Prince 
Maurice  of  Nassau,  who  commanded  the  Dutch,  and  was  shackled  by 
private  instructions,  was  an  equal  check  on  his  operations,  from  a fear 
of  irritating  the  French,  whom  the  States  were  still  desirous  of  conci- 
liating. These  discordant  views  and  characters  produced  endless  divi- 
sions, and  reduced  the  allies  almost  to  a state  of  inaction  ; while  marshal 
Saxe  was  at  the  head  of  an  army  almost  double  in  numbers,  provided 
with  a train  of  artillery  superior  to  any  ever  before  brought  into  the 
field,  and  animated  by  the  presence  of  the  sovereign.  Being  un- 
shackled by  instructions,  or  thwarted  by  jealousies,  he  was  enabled  to 
giv£  full  scope  to  his  great  military  talents,  and  to  display  that  vigour 
and  decision  which  marked  all  his  operations;  he  bore  down  all  before 
him,  and  no  obstacle  seemed  likely  to  prevent  the  entire  conquest  of  the 
Low  Countries,  when  the  Austrians  burst  like  a torrent  into  Alsace. 

The  defence  of  Alsace  had  been  intrusted  to  the  marshal  de  Coigny 
who  posted  his  principal  force  on  the  Qucich,  while  the  remnant  of 
the  Bavarian  troops  under  Seckendorf  entrenched  themselves  on  the 
side  of  Philipsburgh  ; and  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  from  Mcntz  to  Fort 
Louis,  were  secured  by  every  precaution.  Prince  Charles,  however,, 
deceived  the  French  commander  by  detaching  general  Bcrenclau  to- 
wards Gernesheim,  as  if  he  intended  to  effect  a passage  on  that  side, 
while  Nadasti  and  Trenk  crossed  the  Rhine  in  boats  at  the  head 


Jcly  1.  of  9,000  hussars  and  pandours,  and  surprised  three  Bavarian  regi- 
ments posted  above  Philipsburgh.  Under  the  protection  of  this  corps, 
bridges  were  constructed  near  the  village  of  Schrcck,  and  Prince 
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Charles  crossed  the  Rhiue  with  his  whole  army,  without  loss,  while  Chapter  26. 
Bercnclau  effected  a passage  at  Weissenau  near  Mentz.  The  Austrian  1'44* 
commander  successively  made  himself  master  of  the  lines  of  Spire,  Ger- 
mesheim,  aud  Lauterburgh,  secured  the  important  post  of  Wcisscm- 
burgh,  and  thus  established  himself  in  the  heart  of  Alsace,  with  an 
army  of  60,000  men. 

Mcanwliile  Coigny  retreated  to  Landau,  where  he  was  joined  by 
Seckendorf.  With  a view  to  recover  the  important  lines  on  the  Lauter, 
he  attacked  Wcissemburgh,  which  was  occupied  by  Nadasti  with  10,000 
men,  and,  after  a conflict  of  six  hours,  succeeded  in  forcing  the  en- 
trenchments; but  perceiving  himself  too  weak  to  pursue  his  success,  he 
retreated  on  the  approach  of  prince  Charles,  threw  reinforcements 
into  Fort  Louis  and  Strasburgh,  and  fell  back  behind  the  Motter. 

The  Austrians  reoccupied  'Weisseinburgh,  blockaded  Fort  Louis,  and 

Prince  Charles  prepared  to  enter  Loraine  ; while  his  irregulars  spread 

terror  to  the  gates  of  Luncville,  and  compelled  Stanislaus  to  retire 

with  all  his  court.  In  consequence  of  this  rapid  success,  the  king  of 

France,  renouncing  his  projects  in  the  Low  Countries,  left  marshal 

Saxe  to  maintain  his  conquests,  dispatched  30,000  men  under  Noailles 

to  reinforce  marshal  Coigny,  and  was  hastening  to  take  the  command 

of  the  army  in  Alsace,  when  he  was  seized  at  Mentz  with  an  illness  August  8. 

which  threatened  his  life.  This  event,  however,  did  not  suspend  the 

march  of  the  troops;  Noailles  passed  the  Vosges,  and  joined  Coigny  August  13. 

atMolsheim;  10,000  men  under  the  duke  d’Harcourt,  advanced  to 

Pfalzburgh,  and  a third  corps  under  Bcllcislc  was  assembling  in  the  three 

bishoprics  #. 

Prince  Charles  was  preparing  to  make  head  against  the  accumulated 
forces  which  were  gathering  around  him,  when  he  was  recalled  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  who  had  again  resumed 
hostilities. 

Maria  Theresa  had  roused  the  indignation  of  many  princes  of  the 
empire ; she  had  contemptuously  rejected  all  overtures  of  pacification, 
and  refused  to  acknowledge  the  Emperor  and  the  Diet  of  Frankfort ; 

• Scckcndorfs  Lebcn.  vol.  ii.  p.  3+8. 
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the  did  not  affect  to  conceal  her  resolution  to  appropriate  Bavarian 
and  had  e vex  ompcllcd  the  natives  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance.  She 
meditated  gigantic  projects  of  conquests  in  France  and  Italy;  and, 
elated  with  the  success  of  her  arms,  gave  suspicions  that  she  had  formed 
the  plan  of  recovering  Silesia,  and  dismembering  the  Prussian  domi- 
nions in  conjunction  with  England  and  Saxony. 

Frederic  was  too  jealous  of  the  house  of  Austria,  and  too  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  character  of  Maria  Theresa  to  remain  indifferent  to 
these  surmises;  and  lie  became  the  soul  of  a new  confederacy,  which 
again  involved  the  empire  in  war,  and  endangered  the  hereditary 
possessions  of  the  house  of  Austria*  With  his  usual  secresy  he  formed 
the  project  of  a convention,  which  was  signed  on  the  13th  of  May  at 
Frankfort  on  the  Main,  with  the  Emperor,  France,  the  elector  Palatine, 
and  the  king  of  Sweden  as  landgrave  of  Hesse.  He  beheld  with  alarm 
the  rapid  progress  of  prince  Charles  in  Alsace,  and  seized  this  critical 
opportunity,  when  the  Austrian  dominions  were  drained  of  troops,  to 
recommence  hostilities.  lie  affected  great  disinterestedness;  and  in  a 
manifesto  which  he  published  on  the  9th  of  August,  when  the  plan  of 
aggression  was  matured,  required  nothing  for  himself,  and  declared 
that  lie  took  arms  only  to  restore  to  the  German  empire  its  liberty,  to 
the  Emperor  his  dignity,  and  to  Europe  repose  *. 

This  declaration  was  scarcely  published  before  be  entered  Bohemia 
at  the  head  of  a considerable  army,  advanced  to  Prague,  after  a short 
resistance  forced  that  capital  to  surrender,  and  took  tlifc  garrison  of 
15,000  men  prisoners  of  war.  On  the  capture  of  Prague  lie  re- 
duced Tabor,  Budweiss,  and  Frauenbcrg,  and  made  himself  master  of 
all  Bohemia  to  the  cast  of  the  Mokkui.  At  the  same  time  a corps  of 
Bavarians  and  Hessians  under  Seckcndorf,  making  an  irruption  into 
Bavaria,  reinstated  the  Emperor  in  the  possession  of  his  capital  and 
the  greater  part  of  his  electorate. 

Although  the  alarm  of  these  irruptions  spread  to  Vienna,  the  queen 
of  Hungary  was  not  daunted  with  this  reverse.  She  recalled  the 
army  from  Alsace;  and,  to  animate  the  zeal  of  her  Hungarian  subjects, 
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repaired  on  the  invitation  of  the  diet  to  Presburgh,  and  roused  the  chapter  :6. 
spirit  of  tiie  nation  in  her  defence.  Count  Palfy,  the  venerable  paid-  174*- 
tine  of  Hungary,  set  up  the  great  red  standard  of  the  kingdom,  as  a 
signal  for  a general  insurrection  * ; 44,000  men  instantly  took  the  field, 
and  another  body  of  so.ooo  held  themselves  in  readiness  as  an  army  of 
reserve.  “ This  amazing  unanimity,”  to  use  the  words  of  a contempo- 
rary historian,  “ of  a people  so  divided  amongst  themselves,  as  the 
Hungarians,  especially  in  point  of  religion,  could  only  he  effected  by  the 
address  of  Maria  Theresa,  who  seemed  to  possess  one  part  of  the  cha- 
racter of  Elizabeth  of  England,  that  of  making  every  man  about  her  a 
hero.  We  have  in  this  respect  a true  picture  of  her  character  in  a let- 
ter she  wrote  to  old  Palfy,  with  a present  of  her  own  horse  richlv  ca- 
parisoned, with  a gold  hilled  sword,  ornamented  with  diamonds,  and 
a ring  of  considerable  value. 

“ Father  Palfy, 

“ I send  you  this  horse,  worthy  of  being  mounted  by  none  but  the 
most  zealous  of  my  faithful  subjects ; receive  at  the  same  time  this 
sword,  to  defend  me  against  mine  enemies;  and  take  this  ring  as  a 
mark  of  my  affection  for  you  j'.  “ Maria  Theresa.” 

The  wildest  enthusiasm,  in  favour  of  this  captivating  princess,  spread 
from  the  aged  palatine  to  the  meanest  vassal  of  the  kingdom;  the 
numerous  hordes  of  Hungary  flocked  to  the  royal  standard,  and  being 
joined  by  6,000  Saxons,  and  an  Austrian  corps  under  Bercndau, 
hastened  to  the  defence  of  Bohemia. 

At  this  critical  juncture,  prince  Charles,  having  reached  the  frontiers 
of  Loraine,  was  exposed  to  imminent  danger;  and  the  repassage  of  the 
Rhine  seemed  almost  impracticable  in  the  face  of  a superior  force. 
Fortunately,  however,  the  sudden  illness  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth  suspend- 
ed the  operations  of  the  French ; and  the  Austrian  commander  was 
enabled  to  concentrate  his  forces,  and  recross  the  Rhine  in  the  vicinity 
of  Spire,  in  the  presence  of  the  army  commanded  by  NoaiUes,  with  no  August  -,'3. 

i 

• A general  levy  is  called  in  Hungary  un  army  of  insurrection. 

1 Tiixlal,  vol.  xxi.  p.  76. 
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Chapter 26.  other  check  than  a trifling  attack  of  his  rear  guard*.  This  itn- 
1744.  portant  passage,  effected  without  loss  or  delay,  enabled  him  to  push  on 
rapidly  towards  Bohemia,  and  he  directed  his  inarch  through  Suabia  to 
Donawerth,  where  he  arrived  on  the  9th  of  September.  Leaving  the 
command  to  marshal  Traun,  he  repaired  to  Vienna  to  concert  future 
operations,  and  rejoined  the  army  on  the  frontiers  of  Bohemia. 

Although  the  king  of  Prussia  had  secured  Prague,  Tabor,  Budweiss, 
and  I’rauenberg,  and  held  the  greater  part  of  Bohemia,  his  troops 
were  reduced  to  extreme  want  of  provisions,  and  his  communications 
were  totally  interrupted  by  hordes  of  irregulars.  In  this  situation  he 
was  surprised  with  the  arrival  of  the  Austrian  forces  on  the  banks  of 
the  Wotawa ; who,  having  been  joined  by  the  Saxons,  threatened  to 
cut  off  his  retreat  to  Prague.  Being  thus  exposed  to  a superior  force, 
he  was  driven  from  post  to  post,  and  compelled  to  evacuate  Bohemia 
with  a considerable  loss  of  men,  who  were  killed  and  captured  in 
various  skirmishes,  or  who  perished  from  the  hardships  of  the  march 
and  the  severity  of  the  season  'J'. 

Soon  after  the  retreat  of  the  Austrians  and  the  recovery  of  Louis 
the  Fifteenth,  the  campaign  on  the  Rhine  was  closed  by  the  siege  of 
Friburgh,  the  bulwark  of  anterior  Austria,  which  was  invested  by 
marshal  Coigny  on  the  SOth  of  October.  The  attacks  were  directed 
by  the  celebrated  count  Lowendahl,  a Swedish  officer,  who  had  recently 
entered  into  the  service  of  France;  but  the  town  was  defended  by 
general  Damnitz,  with  such  spirit  that  it  held  out  (ill  the  G8th  of  No- 
vember, and  was  not  taken  without  the  loss  of  18,000  men  on  the 
side  of  the  besiegers.  In  the  Netherlands  marshal  Saxe,  though 
weakened  by  the  reinforcements  sent  to  the  army  of  Alsace,  maintained 
his  conquests  with  the  remainder  of  his  troops,  and  baflled  the  inefficient 
efforts  of  the  allies. 


* From  the  Memoirs  of  Noaillet  it  ap- 
pears that  I.oui$  the  Fifteenth  had  sent  po- 
sitive orders  for  the  army  not  to  engnge 
the  Austrians  before  his  arrival,  and  that 
Noaillcs  could  not  venture  to  disobey 
tho.  e orders. 
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In  Italy  the  discordant  views  and  mutual  jealousies  of  Maria  Chapter  26. 
Theresa  and  the  king  of  Sardinia  prevented  the  good  etfects  which  . 
might  have  been  derived  from  their  recent  union.  The  king  was 
anxious  to  secure  his  own  dominions  on  the  side  of  France,  and  to 
conquer  the  marquisate  of  Finale  ; while  Maria  Theresa  was  desirous 
to  direct  her  principal  force  against  Naples,  and  recover  possession  of 
the  two  Sicilies,  lienee,  instead  of  cooperating  for  one  great  object, 
their  forces  were  divided;  and,  after  an  arduous  and  active  campaign, 
the  Austrians  were  uearly  in  the  same  situation  as  at  the  commencement 
of  the  vear. 

Prince  Lobeowitz  being  reinforced,  compelled  the  Spaniards  to  re-  17**. 
treat  successively  from  Pesara  and  Scnegallia,  attacked  them  at  March  13. 
Lorettoand  Reconati,  and  drove  them  beyond  the  Fronto,  the  boundary 
of  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

Alarmed  with  the  advance  of  the  Austrians,  the  king  of  Naples 
broke  his  neutrality,  quitted  his  capital  at  the  head  of  15,000  men, 
and  hastened  to  join  the  Spaniards.  But  prince  Lobeowitz  pursuing 
his  advantage,  sent  a detachment  into  the  province  of  Abruzzo,  and 
dispersed  manifestos  to  excite  a rebellion  in  favour  of  the  house  of 
Austria.  Unable,  however,  to  advance  through  so  mountainous  a 
country,  the  Austrian  commander  turned  towards  Rome,  with  the 
hopes  of  penetrating  into  Naples  on  that  side;  and,  in  the  com- 
mencement of  June,  reached  the  neigbourhood  of  Aibano.  His  views 
were  anticipated  by  the  king  of  Naples,  who  dividing  the  Spanish 
and  Neapolitan  troops  into  three  columns,  which  were  led  by  himself, 
the  duke  of  Modena,  and  the  count  de  Gages,  passed  through  Anugni, 

Vahnonte,  and  Monte  Tortino,  and  reunited  his  forces  at  Vcletri,  in 
the  Campagna  di  Roma.  In  this  situation,  the  two  hostile  armies, 
separated  only  by  a deep  valley,  harassed  each  other  with  continual 
skirmishes.  At  length  prince  Lobeowitz,  in  imitation  of  prince  Eugene 
at  Cremona,  formed  the  project  of  surprising  the  head-quarters  of  the 
king  of  Nuples.  In  the  night  of  August  10th,  a corps  of  Austrians, 
led  by  count  Brown,  penetrated  into  the  town  of  Velctri,  killed  all  who 
resisted,  and  would  have  surprised  the  king  and  the  duke  of  Modena 
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Chapter  *’6  111  beds,  had  they  not  been  alarmed  by  the  French  embassador, 

17.1}.  and  escaped  to  the  camp.  The  Austrian  troops,  giving  way  to  pillage, 
v~"'  v — ->  were  vigorously  attacked  by  a corps  of  Spaniards  and  Neapolitans 
dispatched  front  the  cantp,  and  driven  from  the  town  with  great 
slaughter,  and  the  capture  of  the  second  in  command,  the  mar- 
quis de  Novati.*  In  this  contest,  however,  the  Spanish  army 
lost  no  less  than  3,000  men.  This  daring  exploit  was  the  last 
offensive  attempt  of  the  Austrian  forces.  Prince  Lobcowitz  perceiv- 
ing his  troops  rapidly  decrease  by  the  effects  of  the  climate,  and  the 
unwholesome  air  of  the  Pontine  marshes,  began  his  retreat  in  the 
beginning  of  November,  and,  though  followed  by  an  army  superior  in 
number,  returned  without  loss  to  Rimini,  Pesaro,  Cesano,  andlmmola; 
while  the  combined  Spaniards  and  Neapolitans  took  up  their  quarters 
between  Viterbo  and  Civitu  Vecchiaf. 

Inconsequence  of  the  expedition  against  Naples,  the  king  of  Sar- 
dinia was  left  with  30,000  men,  many  of  them  new  levies,  and  fi.OOO 
Austrians,  to  oppose  the  combined  army  of  French  and  Spaniards, 
who  advanced  on  the  side  of  Nice.  After  occupying  that  place,  the 
united  army  forced  the  intrenched  camp  of  the  Sardinians,  though 
defended  by  the  king  himself,  made  themselves  masters  of  Montal- 
bano  and  Villafranca,  and  prepared  to  penetrate  into  Piemont  along 
the  sea  coast.  The  Genoese,  irritated  by  the  transfer  of  Finale,  were 
inclined  to  facilitate  their  operations ; but  were  intimidated  by  the 
presence  of  an  English  squadron  which  threatened  to  bombard  their 
capital. 

The  prince  of  Conti,  who  commanded  under  the  infant  Don  Philip, 
did  not,  however,  relinquish  the  invasion  of  Piemont,  but  formed  the 
spirited  project  of  leading  his  army  over  the  passes  of  the  Alps,  al- 
though almost  every  rock  was  made  a fortress,  and  the  obstacles  of 
nature  were  assisted  by  all  the  resources  of  art.  lie  led  his  army,  with 
a large  train  of  artillery  and  numerous  squadrons  of  cavalry,  over  pre- 
Jolv.  cipiccs  and  along  beds  of  torrents,  carried  the  fort  of  Chateau  Duu- 

' Buonamici  tie  Reims  ad  Vcllctras  Gcstis.  p.  Muratori,  torn.  xii.  p.  134. 

t Muratori,  p.  141. 
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pliin,  forced  the  celebrated  Barricades  *,  which  were  deemed  impreg-  Chapter  26. 
nable,  descended  the  valley  of  the  Stura,  took  Demont,  after  a slight  . . 

resistance,  and  laid  siege  to  Coni. 

The  king  of  Sardinia  having  in  vain  attempted  to  stop  the  progress, 
of  this  torrent,  which  burst  the  barriers  of  his  country,  indignantly  re- 
tired to  Saluzzo,  to  cover  his  capital.  Being  reinforced  by  6,000 
Austrians  he  attempted  to  relieve  Coni,  but  was  repulsed  after  a se- 
vere engagement,  though  he  succeeded  in  throwing  succours  into  the 
town.  This  victory,  however,  did  not  produce  any  permanent  advan- 
tage to  the  confederate  forces ; Coni  continuing  to  hold  out,  the  ap- 
proach of  winter,  and  the  losses  they  had  sustained  amounting  to- 
10,000  men,  compelled  them  to  raise  the  siege  and  repass  the  Alps, 
which  they  did  not  effect  without  extreme  difficulty 


• This  pass  forms  the  entrance  of  the 
valley  of  Stura,  and  is  a chasm  scarcely 
twenty  feet  broad,  between  two  steep  pre- 
cipices. It  was  defended  by  a triple  en- 
trenchment with  a covert  way,  and  by  the 
rapid  torrent  of  the  Stura. 


f Muratori  Annali  d'ltalia,  tom.  xii. 
p.  2.  p.  144.— Desormeaux  Histoire  d’F.s- 
pagne,  tom.  v.  p.  487. — Fautin  Odounrds. 
Histoire  de  France,  tom.  iit.  p.  422. — Me- 
inoires  de  Richelieu— TindaL 
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CHAPTER  27. 
1 745. 


Death  of  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Seventh — Pretended  Conspiracy  in  Russia— I'iews  of 
the  King  of  Prussia — Situation  of  the  People  and  Ministry  of  England — Alliance  of 
Austria  with  Augustus  the  Third — Treaty  of  Eucsscn  with  the  new  Elector  of  Jlavaria — 
Conduct  of  the  Cabinet  of  Henna — Campaign  in  Plunders— Battle  of  Fontenoy — Cam- 
paigns in  Italy  and  Germany— Battles  of  Hohen—Friedberg,  and  Sohr — Invasion  and 
Conquest  of  Saxony — Peace  of  Dresden. 

TH  E regret  of  Maria  Theresa  at  the  ill  success  of  her  arms  in 
Italy  and  Flanders,  the  capture  of  Friburgh,  and  the  prospect 
of  still  greater  losses  in  those  distant  parts,  did  not  equal  her  exulta- 
tion at  the  discomfiture  of  the  king  of  Prussia.  She  considered  the 
recovery  of  Silesia  as  certain,  and  regarded  all  other  objects  as  secon- 
dary concerns.  She  even  carried  her  views  still  further,  and  from  the 
spirit  of  retaliation,  formed  the  project  of  dismembering  his  hereditary 
dominions.  In  pursuit  of  this  favourite  scheme  she  overlooked  her 
own  weakness,  and  expected  her  allies  to  become  passive  instruments 
in  promoting  her  views. 

At  this  juncture  aa  event  happened  which  seemed  to  insure  success 
to  her  projects,  and  opened  new  scenes  of  grandeur  to  her  aspiring 
mind.  Charles  the  Seventh,  who  was  naturally  of  an  infirm  consti- 
tution, was  worn  out  with  grief,  at  the  depression  of  his  own  fortunes, 
and  the  sufferings  of  his  exhausted  country.  Though  restored  to  a tem- 
porary possession  of  his  capital,  he  was  in  hourly  apprehension  of  being 
again  driven  from  the  seat  of  his  ancestors,  and  reduced  to  a preca- 
rious dependence  on  France.  In  this  state  of  alarm  and  anxiety  he 
was  afflicted  with  a severe  attack  of  the  gout,  when  one  of  his  do- 
mestics officiously  related  the  defeat  of  a French  and  Bavarian  corps 
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at  Neuncc,  which  was  aggravated  by  their  dastardly  behaviour.  This  Chapter  27. 
sudden  communication  of  a disastrous  event  affected  the  sensitive  ,745- 
mind  of  the  unfortunate  monarch,  the  disorder  remounted  to  his  sto- 
mach, and  proved  fatal  #. 

Charles  the  Seventh  expired  at  Munich  on  the  20th  of  January,  1745. 
leaving  a memorable  example  to  his  posterity  not  to  aspire  to  a dan- 
gerous pre-eminence,  without  power,  without  resources,  and  without 
those  transcendent  abilities  which  so  arduous  a situation  required.  He 
was  a prince  of  an  amiable  and  liberal  disposition,  but  his  amiable 
qualities  often  degenerated  into  weakness,  and  his  liberality  into  pro- 
fusion. In  his  last  moments  he  testified  his  regret  for  having  ruined 
himself  and  his  country  to  become  an  Imperial  pageant  in  the  hands 
of  France,  and  exhorted  his  son  to  reject  a fatal  dignity,  and  to  regain 
his  electoral  territories  by  a speedy  accommodation  w-ith  the  house  of  < 

Austria  f . 

The  death  of  the  Emperor  opened  a new  scene  of  intrigue  and 
contention  in  every  court  of  Europe.  France,  in  particular,  renewed 
her  efforts  either  to  wrest  the  Imperial  crown  a second  time  from  the 
house  of  Austria,  or  to  secure  an  honourable  peace  by  consenting  to 
the  election  of  the  duke  of  Lorainc.  With  this  view  her  agents  tam- 
pered with  the  princes  of  Germany;  at  the  court  of  Munich  they  ex- 
horted Maximilian  Joseph,  the  new  elector,  to  revive  the  pretensions 
of  his  family  on  the  Austrian  succession,  and  to  become  a candidate  * 
for  the  throne  of  the  empire.  They  were  no  less  eager  to  secure  Au- 
gustus the  Third,  and  tendered  every  bait  which  could  lure  the  ambi- 
tion or  avidity  of  that  vain  and  profuse  monarch,  by  offering  enor- 
mous subsidies,  an  increase  of  territory  on  the  side  of  Bohemia,  and 
even  the  Imperial  crown  J. 

France  likewise  endeavoured  to  secure  at  least  the  neutrality,  if 
not  the  concurrence  of  Russia.  She  alarmed  the  fears  of  tlie  suspicious 
Elizabeth,  by  accusing  the  court  of  Vienna  of  being  implicated  in  a 

• Mr.  Robinson’s  Dispatch  to  lord  liar-  J Mr.  Villicrs  to  lord  Ilarriugton,  Dres- 
rington,  Jan.  30.  * den,  15  Feb.  N.  S.  1745.  Grant  ham  Pa- 

f Mr.  Uobinsou’s  Dispatches.  pcVs. 

conspiracy, 
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Chapter  27.  conspiracy,  formed  l»y  some  discontented  nobles  and  ladies  oi  the  court, 
!7 45.  to  restorc  Ivan,  the  relative  of  Maria  Theresa.  The  unguarded  conduct 
of  the  marquis  dc  Holla  gave  colour  lo  this  accusation.  During  the 
regency  of  Ann,  Holla  had  been  Austrian  minister  at  the  court  of  St. 
Petersburg!!,  and  hud  in  vain  attempted  to  engage  Russia  in  support 
of  the  queen  of  Hungary.  Being  sent  to  Berlin  lie  maintained  a cor- 
respondence with  the  family  of  Lupookin,  and  the  discontented  nobles, 
and  perhaps  too  warmly  censured  the  conduct  of  Elizabeth.  Several 
of  this  party  being  arrested  and  tortured,  confessed  that  they  had 
formed  a conspiracy  for  dethroning  the  Empress,  and  had  been 
encouraged  by  Botta  to  cxjjcct  the  protection  of  the  queen  of  Hungary 
and  of  the  king  of  Prussia.  In  consequence  of  this  confession,  several 
of  the  suspected  conspirators  were  tried  and  condemned  for  high 
treason,  and  Lapookin,  his  wife,  son,  and  sister  were  knooted,  their 
tongues  cut  out,  and  sent  to  Siberia.  The  French  cabinet  availed 
themselves  of  this  circumstance  to  embroil  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  St. 
Petersburgh,  and  again  dispatched  the  marquis  dc  Chctardic  with  the 
hope  that  he  would  effectually  exert  his  influence  over  the  mind  of 
Elizabeth.  But  the  queen  of  Hungary  defeated  their  views  by  im- 
prisoning Botta,  and  disavowing  his  conduct,  and  by  gaining  the  chan- 
cellor Bestuchef.  Through  his  influence  the  intrigues  of  la  Chctardic 
were  disclosed  to  the  Empress,  and  lie  was  ordered  to  quit  St.  Peters- 
burgh in  two  hours,  and  conveyed  to  the  frontiers  almost  like  a crimi- 
nal. Hence  the  plans  of  France  were  disconcerted,  and  the  cause  of 
the  house  of  Austria  became  triumphant  at  St.  Petersburgh  *. 

Although  the  king  of  Prussia  had  hitherto  outwardly  affected  to  co- 
operate with  the  French,  that  he  might  secure  the  possession  of  Silesia, 
he  was  secretly  displeased  with  their  couduct ; and  unwilling  to  concur 


* Manstcin,  in  his  Memoirs,  has  given 
the  best  account  of  this  supposed  conspi- 
racy, p.  280,373 — 376. — It  is  also  detailed 
in  a loose  and  partial  manner  by  the  king 
of  Prussia,  (Euvres  Posthumes,  tom.  ii.  p. 
♦1—46. — Tliis  conspiracy  appears  to  have 


been  only  a petty  cabal  of  some  discon- 
tented nobles  and  ladies  of  the  court,  who 
offended  Elizabeth  by  commenting  too 
freely  on  her  amours.  See  Travels  iu 
Russia,  b.  iv.  cb.  4. 
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in  placing  anew  sovereign  on  the  Imperial  throne,  who  could  only  be  a Chapter  27. 
phantom  of  dignity,  and  dependent  on  the  will  and  bounty  of  France. 

He  therefore  made  overtures  to  George  the  Second,  to  renew  his 
accommodation  with  the  house  of  Austria,  while  he  pressed  his 
military  preparations  for  the  ensuing  campaign  with  his  accustomed 
energy  *. 

The  British  cabinet  were  interested  to  oppose  the  intrigues  of  France, 
and  to  secure  the  Imperial  crown  to  the  duke  of  Loraine ; but 
they  were  irritated  by  the  unjustifiable  breach  of  the  treaty  of 
Breslau,  which  had  arrested  the  successful  progress  of  the  Austrian 
arms  in  France.  On  the  first  intelligence  of  the  Prussian  invasion, 
they  had  assisted  the  queen  of  Hungary  with  an  additional  supply  of 
1 20,000  l.f  and  were  disposed  to  cooperate  in  the  recovery  of  Silesia, 
though  not  to  second  her  impolitic  and  impracticable  plans  for  the  dis- 
memberment of  the  Prussian  territories.  The  nation,  however,  was  in 
a state  of  ferment  and  disorder;  the  outcry  against  the  Hanoverians  had 
arisen  to  an  alarming  height;  just  fears  were  entertained  of  an  invasion 
in  favour  of  the  Pretender;  the  cabinet  was  distracted  by  internal 
feuds ; and  lord  Carteret,  the  only  minister  who  possessed  the  con- 
fidence of  the  king,  and  was  capable  of  conducting  the  war  with  energy 
and  effect,  had  been  compelled  to  resign.  The  Pelhain  administration 
had  succeeded  ; the  helm  of  government  was  eagerly  grasped  by  the  duke 
of  Newcastle,  a nobleman  of  high  honour  and  not  deficient  in  talents, 
but  of  a jealous  and  querulous  disposition,  personally  disagreeable  to 
the  sovereign,  and  opposed  in  the  cabinet  by  several  of  the  other  mi- 
nisters, and  even  occasionally  by  his  brother  Mr.  Pelham,  who  all  re- 
echoed the  clamours  of  the  nation  for  peace 

In  this  distracted  state,  the  efforts  of  England  were  ill  concerted 
and  ill  directed ; and  though  the  cause  of  the  house  of  Austria  was 
still  popular,  the  people  began  to  be  oppressed  with  the  burdens 

• CF.uvrcs  Postbumcs,  tom.  ii.  p.  114, 
f Sir  T.  Robinson’s  Dispatches. 

J Memoirs  of  Lord  Walpole,  cb,  26'.  , . 
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17-15. 

of  a continental  war.  The  parliament,  however,  voted  liberal  sup- 
plies for  the  continuance  of  hostilities;  (3,000  Hessian  troops  were 
again  taken  into  British  pay;  and,  to  allay  the  outcry  against  the 
Hanoverians,  they  were  transferred  to  the  service  of  the  queen  of 
Hungary,  who  was  gratified  with  an  additional  subsidy  of  200,0001.* 

The  view's  of  England  being  wholly  directed  to  the  humiliation  of 
France,  vigorous  preparations  were  made  to  oj>cn  the  campaign  in  the 
Netherlands;  a fleet  was  stationed  in  the  Mediterranean  to  cooperate 
with  the  allies  in  Italy,  and  the  British  cabinet  endeavoured  to  con- 
centrate the  whole  force  of  the  house  of  Austria  on  the  same  object 
For  this  purpose  they  attempted  to  rouse  the  dilatory  spirit  of  the 
Austrian  court,  and  to  overcome  the  obstinacy  of  the  queen  of 
Hungary.  Before  the  death  of  Charles  the  Seventh,  the  Queen 
had  attempted  to  effect  a reconciliation  with  that  prince;  but 
her  demands  were  too  imperious  and  exorbitant;  she  wished  to  ap- 
propriate great  part  of  Bavaria,  and  to  give  the  Emperor  an  indemnity 
in  Italy  or  the  Low  Countries,  or  by  an  equivalent  to  be  conquered 
from  France.  Even  on  the  death  of  the  Emperor,  when  the  new 
elector  refused  to  assume  the  title  of  archduke,  and  to  accept  the  Im- 
perial crown,  the  punctilious  spirit  of  the  Austrian  cabinet  retarded  an 
accommodation  until  the  ced  of  April,  when,  at  the  earnest  exhorta- 
tions of  the  British  cabinet,  the  Queen  agreed  to  a treaty  which  was 
signed  at  Fuessen.  The  Elector  renounced  his  preteusions  to  the 
Austrian  succession,  and  engaged  to  guaranty  the  Pragmatic  Sanction, 
to  dismiss  the  auxiliary  troops  in  his  electorate,  and  to  give  his  vote  for 
the  duke  of  Loraine;  while  Maria  Theresa  acknowledged  the  validity 
of  the  late  Emperor’s  election,  and  renounced  her  claims  on  the  Ba- 
varian dominions  f. 

The  same  causes  concurred  to  embarrass  the  negotiations  with 
Augustus  the  Third.  With  a view  to  counteract  the  union  of  Franckfort, 
a quadruple  alliance  had  been  concluded  at  Warsaw  on  the  8th  of 

* Tinclal— Sir  T.  Robinson’s  Dispatches, 
t Sir  T.  Robiusou’s  Dispatches.-— Koch,  torn.  ii.  p.  6’t. 
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January,  between  the  queen  of  Hungary,  the  king  of  Poland,  and  the  Chapter  27. 
Maritime  Powers,  hy  which  Augustus  engaged  to  support  the  Prag-  » >*745'  , 
matic  Sanction,  and  to  furnish  30, 000  troops  for  the  relief  ol  Bohemia, 
on  the  consideration  of  receiving  a subsidy  of  150,000  I.  from  the 
Maritime  Powers.  This  treaty  had  not  been  formally  ratified,  when 
the  death  of  the  Emperor  intervened,  and  Augustus  took  advantage 
of  that  event  to  sell  his  alliance  at  a higher  price.  To  counteract  the 
tempting  proposals  of  France,  it  became  necessary  to  secure  his  amity 
by  offers  equally  liberal.  Appreciating  the  importance  of  his  alliance, 
he  demanded  some  duchies  in  Silesia,  which  would  secure  him  a free 
passage  between  his  Saxon  and  Polish  dominions  ; but  Maria  Theresa 
disdainfully  rejected  this  proposal,  and  was  no  less  unwilling  to  yield  a 
portiou  of  Silesia,  which  she  could  only  recover  by  conquest,  than  she 
was  to  accede  to  its  first  cession.  These  and  other  disputes,  arising 
from  the  capricious  character  of  Augustus,  and  the  unbending  temper 
of  Maria  Theresa,  protracted  the  negotiation  during  several  months, 
till  the  progress  of  the  Prussian  arms,  and  the  unceasing  remon- 
strances of  England,  accelerated  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  which 
was  signed  at  Leipzig  on  the  18th  of  May. 

The  treaty  of  Warsaw  was  considered  as  the  busis  of  this  alliance; 
but  separate  and  secret  articles  were  arranged  between  the  queen  of  Hun- 
gary and  the  king  of  Poland,  relative  to  the  partition  of  the  conquests 
which  they  expected  to  make  from  the  king  of  Prussia.  The  duchy  of 
Silesia  and  the  county  of  Glatz  were  to  be  restored  to  the  queen  of 
Hungary,  except  the  circles  of  Zullichau  and  Schweibus,  which  were 
to  be  assigned  to  the  king  of  Poland,  with  the  duchies  of  Magdeburgh 
and  Crossen,  and  the  Prussian  part  of  Lusatia*. 


• The  king  of  Prussia  accuses  George 
the  Second  of  being  accessary  to  this 
scheme  for  partitioning  his  territories,  but 
without  sufficient  reason ; for  the  British 
cabinet  consented  only  to  promote  the  re- 
covery of  Silesia,  ia  case  no  accommoda- 
tion could  be  effected  between  Austria 


and  Prussia,  as  is  evident  from  Sir  Tho- 
mas Robinson's  Dispatches. — HerUberg 
Recucil  des  Deductions,  Mauifestes,  De- 
clarations, Trailes  ct  autres  actes  et  ccrits 
publics.  See.  depuis  175(5,  jusqu'  h 177b, 
tom.  i. 
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Chapter  ?7.  During  these  negotiations,  the  court  of  Vienna  were  distracted  by 


opposite  views  and  discordant  interests ; their  great  object  was  the 
recovery  of  Silesia;  and  the  Queen,  though  anxious  to  raise  her  husband 
to  the  Imperial  dignity,  even  declared  that  without  Silesia  the  crown 


been  ambitious  to  acquire  a regal  title.  Humbled  by  the  superior 
dignity  of  his  consort,  and  affected  with  the  reserved  and  haughty  de- 
portment of  the  ministers,  who  considered  him  as  a stranger  without 
efficient  power  or  real  consequence,  he  had  endeavoured  to  obtain  the 
title  of  king  of  Bohemia  ; and  as  Maria  Theresa  was  not  of  a disposi- 
tion to  submit  to  a divided  authority,  he  looked  forward  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  Imperial  crown,  as  the  great  object  of  his  future  hopes  and 
importance.  Yet,  awed  bv  the  imperious  temper  of  his  consort,  he  con- 
cealed his  anxiety,  and  affected  a resolution  rather  to  relinquish  that 
high  dignity,  than  to  purchase  it  by  the  smallest  diminution  of  the 
Austrian  succession.  The  ministers  were  jealous  lest  this  elevation 
should  increase  his  influence,  but  could  not  venture  openly  to  oppose 
the  wishes  of  the  Queen.  They  were  therefore  lukewarm  in  his  cause, 
repeatedly  declared  that  the  crown  of  the  empire  ought  not  to  be  put 
in  competition  with  the  recovery  of  Silesia,  or  the  cession  of  a single 
province  ; and  even  insinuated  that  it  might  be  restored  to  the  Austrian 
family  in  the  person  of  the  archduke  Joseph,  who,  though  a minor, 
might  be  raised  to  the  Imperial  dignity  like  Frederic  the  Second*.  In 
consequence  of  these  discordant  view-s  the  negotiations  were  conducted 
with  more  than  usual  dilatoriness ; but,  all  the  ministers  were  unanimous 
in  rejecting  overtures  for  an  accommodation  with  the  king  of  Prussia. 

The  campaign  was  first  opened  in  Flanders.  While  the  allies 
were  wasting  time  in  negotiations,  the  French  took  the  held ; marshal 
Saxe  assembling  his  forces  between  Dunkirk  and  Valenciennes,  in- 
vested Tournay  on  the  25th  of  April,  with  an  army  of  80,000  men, 
and  was  joined  by  the  King  and  the  Dauphin  in  the  beginning  of  May. 
The  allies,  commanded  by  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  under  the  direc- 


of  the  empire  would  be  of  no  value.  The  duke  of  Loraine  had  long 
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troops,  with  not  more  than  8,000  Austrians,  and  scarcely  amounted  to  Chapter  27. 
50,000  men.  The  duke  of  Cumberland,  however,  collecting  his  . . 

forces,  hastened  to  the  relief  of  Tournay,  and  at  the  beginning  of  May 
encamped  between  Bougines  and  Moubray,  within  musket-shot  of  the 
enemy's  advanced  posts,  with  an  intention  of  compelling  them  to  en- 
gage or  raise  the  siege. 

The  French  army  occupied  an  eminence,  with  the  village  of  Antoin 
on  their  right,  and  Fontenoy  in  their  center,  strongly  fortified,  while 
their  left  extended  to  the  wood  of  Barry  beyond  Vezon,  which  was 
defended  by  formidable  redoubts.  Along  their  front  was  a small  plain, 
descending  gradually  from  their  camp,  and  the  ground  was  embar- 
rassed by  defiles,  coppices,  and  hedges,  and  where  it  was  level,  inter- 
sected by  lines  of  different  heights.  Marshal  Saxe  had  also  fortified 
his  position  with  numerous  entrenchments,  which  were  defended  by 
two  hundred  and  =ixty  pieces  of  artillery. 

Against  this  force,  so  greatly  superior  in  numbers  and  position,  the 
allies  directed  their  attack.  On  the  evening  of  the  10th  they  dislodged 
the  French  advanced  posts  from  the  defiles  in  front  of  their  camp, 
and  early  on  the  1 1th  the  action  began.  The  Dutch  on  the  left  were 
to  advance  on  the  side  of  Antoin,  and  flank  the  village  of  Fontenoy,- 
and  the  British  and  Hanoverians,  who  formed  the  center  and  right, 
were  to  attack  the  left  and  center  of  the  French,  on  the  side  of  Fon- 
tenoy and  Vezon.  General  Ingoldsby,  with  a detachment  of  English, 
was  ordered  to  storm  the  redoubt  in  front  of  the  village  of  Vezon, 
and  the  prince  of  Waldeck  to  attack  that  of  Fontenoy. 

This  disposition  was  arranged  with  consummate  skill,  and  would 
probably  have  decided  the  fortune  of  - the  day ; but  Ingoldsby,  cither 
from  negligence  or  misapprehension  did  not  attack  the  redoubt,  and 
the  prince  of  Waldeck  was  repulsed.  The  British  and  Hanoverian  in- 
fantrv,  however,  advanced  with  undaunted  resolution,  notwithstanding 
the  tremendous  fire  of  urtillerv,  and  formed  in  a line  between  I’onte- 
nov  and  the  wood  of  Barry,  while  the  Dutch  occupied  the  space  be- 
tween Fontenoy  and  Antoin.  The  British  and  Hanoverians  bore 
down  all  before  them,  and  compelled  the  enemy  to  retire  three  hun- 
r- dred 
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Chapter  27.  dred  paces  behind  Foutenoy ; but  at  this  critical  moment  the  Dutch 
1745.  were  panic  struck,  and  tied  with  precipitation.  The  English,  llano* 
verians,  and  Austrians,  now  exposed  on  every  side  to  a tremendous 
tire,  began  to  give  way ; when  the  duke  of  Cumberland  rushing  into  tho 
thickest  of  the  action,  animated  them  by  his  words  and  gestures;  called 
them  countrymen,  reminded  them  of  Blenheim  and  Families,  and  ex- 
claimed, “ It  is  my  highest  honour  to  be  at  your  head;  I scorn  to  ex- 
pose you  to  a danger  to  which  I would  not  expose  myself."  He  was 
seconded  by  Sir  John  Ligonier,  “ who,”  to  use  the  expression  of  an 
eye-witness*,  “ fought  like  a grenadier  and  commanded  like  a ge- 
neral and  marshal  Konigscg  displayed  equal  intrepidity,  though 
bruised  at  the  commencement  of  the  action  by  a fall  from  his  horse. 
Encouraged  by  the  presence  and  example  of  their  generals,  the 
troops  rallied,  directed  their  efforts  with  redoubled  ardour  against  the 
center  of  the  French,  and  by  the  fury  of  their  charge  seemed  to  dis- 
stpato  whole  battalions.  Victory  had  almost  declared  in  their  favour; 
Konigseg  congratulated  the  duke  of  Cumberland  on  the  success  of 
the  day  ; marshal  Saxe  gave  orders  for  a retreat;  and  the  French  king 
and  dauphin,  enveloped  in  a cloud  of  fugitives,  were  iu  danger  of 
being  swept  away  in  the  route,  or  taken  prisoners. 

At  this  moment  the  victory  was  wrested  from  tire  allies  by  a trifling 
circumstance,  which  at  any  other  juncture  would  scarcely  have  de- 
served notice.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  due  of  Richelieu,  four  pieces 
of  artillery  were  pointed  against  the  troops,  who  continued  to  advance 
in  a firm  and  compact  body,  and  the  rapid  and  well  directed  fire  of 
this  small  battery,  at  a distance  scarcely  exceeding  forty  paces,  had  a 
stupendous  effect.  The  allies,  unsupported  by  their  cavalry,  thinned 
in  their  ranks,  and  fatigued  with  slaughter,  were  thrown  into  disorder, 
and  the  French  cavalry  and  gens  d’armes,  with  tire  Irish  brigade,  who 


• Captain  Yorkc,  aid-de-camp  to  the 
duke  of  Cumberland,  third  son  ef  the  earl 
of  Hardwicke,  and  afterwards  well  known 
as  sir  Joseph  Yorke  and  lord  Dover.  The 
particulars  relative  to  the  duke  of  Cum- 


berland and  Sir  John  Ligonier  arc  taken 
from  a letter  dated  May  16',  1745,  from 
Mr.  Yorke,  the  late  earl  of  Hardwicke,  to 
Mr.  Walpole. 
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had  been  kept  as  a res  n e,  attacked  them  in  front  and  flank.  The  Chapter  27. 

contest  was  short  but  bloody;  the  confusion  soon  became  general,  and  f 

the  commander  in  chief  deemed  it  prudent  to  order  a retreat,  which 

was  conducted  with  great  skill  and  deliberation,  and  without  the  loss 

of  a single  standard.  'Die  French  remained  on  the  field,  while  the 

allies  retired  to  Lcssincs  near  Aeth,  leaving  their  wounded  at  Bruffoel, 

where  they  were  afterwards  made  prisoners  *. 

Few  engagements  have  been  attended  with  more  dreadful  carnage 
than  that  of  Fontenoy;  both  parties  suffered  equal  loss,  and  shared 
equal  honour;  but  the  result  of  the  battle  was  most  fatal  to  the  allies ; 

Tournay  surrendered  on  the  22d  of  May,  and  the  citadel  on  the  2 1st 
of  June;  and  this  strong  and  important  fortress  was  dismantled  by  the 
conquerors.  The  remainder  of  the  campaign  ivas  merely  defensive  on 
the  side  of  the  allies;  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  with  part  of  the  Bri- 
tish troops,  was  recalled  to  England,  by  the  invasion  of  the  Pretender  ; 
and  before  he  quitted  the  continent  witnessed  the  capture  of  Ghent, 

Oudcnard,  Bruges,  Dendermonde,  Ostend,  Neuport,  and  Aeth,  which 
all  shared  the  fate  of  Tournay. 

The  affairs  of  Italy  were  equally  disastrous ; the  queen  of  Hungary 
being  incapable  of  reinforcing  her  army,  the  king  of  Sardinia  could 
not  cope  with  the  superior  numbers  of  the  French  and  Spaniards,  who 
were  now  joined  by  the  Genoese.  Indignant  at  the  transfer  of  Finale* 
the  government  of  Genoa  had  concluded  the  treaty  of  Aranjuez,  as  a 
counterpoise  to  the  treaty  of  Worms,  and  engaged  to  bring  1-0,000 
men  into  the  field,  with  a train  of  artillery.  In  return,  the  house  of 
Bourbon  guarantied  all  the  possessions  of  the  republic,  and  agreed  to 
furnish  a monthly  subsidy  of  12,000  1.  and  all  the  contracting  parties 
engaged  to  cooperate  in  procuring  a settlement  in  Italy  for’  the  In- 
fant Don  Philip.  The  Spanish,  Neapolitan,  and  Modenese  forces 
under  the  duke  of  Modena  and  general  Gages,  and  the  confederate 


• This  account  of  the  battle  of  Fontenoy 
is  principally  taken  from,  the  Loudon  Ga- 
zette, the  French  relations  in  the  Memoirs 
of  Richelieu  and  Noaillcs— Voltaire's 

i-  >i 


Guerre  de  174-1 — Some  private  letters  from 
captain  Yorke  to  Mr.  Walpole  in  the  Wal- 
pole Papers ; and  Memoirs  of  the  duke  of 
Cumberland. 
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Chapter  27.  troops  under  Don  Philip  and  Maillebois,  united  near  Acqui,  and  being 
17*5.  joined  by  the  Genoese  amounted  to  70,000  men.  They  then  poured 
jnt0  on  one  side  over-ran  the  greater  part  of  the  Tortoncse  and 
the  Milanese,  and  on  the  other,  forcing  the  passage  of  the  Tanaro, 
which  was  defended  by  the  king  of  Sardinia,  drove  him  under  the  walls 
of  his  capital.  Don  Philip  entered  Milan  in  triumph  on  the  1 6th  of 
December,  and  received  the  oaths  of  the  inhabitants ; and  thus,  in  a 
single  campaign,  Tortona,  Placentia,  Parma,  Pavia,  Cazalc,  and  Astc 
were  wrested  from  the  Austrians  and  Sardinians,  and  the  citadels  of 
Alexandria  and  Milan  closely  blockaded  *. 

These  losses  on  the  side  of  Flanders  and  Italy  were  not  compen- 
sated by  the  recovery  of  Silesia,  to  secure  which  the  queen  of  Hun- 
gary had  abandoned  her  distant  dominions. 

Frederic  at  the  beginning  of  171.5  was  in  a critical  situation;  his 
discomfiture  in  the  preceding  campaign,  had  lowered  his  military  re- 
putation, though  it  had  not  depressed  his  courage.  The  death  of  the 
Emperor  had  dissolved  the  union  of  Franckfort,  the  French,  expelled 
from  Germany,  had  turned  their  whole  attention  to  the  Netherlands ; 
and  the  king  of  Prussia  exposed  alone  to  the  united  arms  of  Austria 
and  Saxony,  considered  “ the  victory  of  Fontcuoy  as  of  no  more  ad- 
vantage to  him  than  a victory  on  the  banks  of  the  Scamander  or  the 
capture  of  Pekin  j\”  His  treasure  began  to  diminish;  he  had  with 
difficulty  recruited  and  reorganized  his  army,  and  his  apparent  solici- 
tude for  peace  had  increased  the  intractable  spirit  of  the  court  of 
Vienna,  who  considered  his  proposals  rather  as  a symptom  of  weak- 
ness than  of  sincerity.  Ilis  great  mind,  however,  rose  superior  to  the 
difficulties  of  his  situation;  and  his  prudence  and  valour  contributed 
equally  to  rescue  him  from  his  embarrassments. 

The  month  of  April  was  passed  in  skirmishes  between  the  advanced 
posts  of  both  armies  on  the  frontiers  of  Silesia  and  the  county  of 
Glatz;  and,  aware  of  the  intention  of  the  Austrians  to  penetrate  by 
Landshut,  the  King  assembled  his  principal  force  in  the  neighbour- 

• Muratori  Annuli,  torn.  xii.  p.  2.  p.  16* — 179. 

t (Euvres  Postliumcs,  tom.  ii.  p.  20t. 
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hood  of  Schweidnitz,  and  prepared  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  Upper  Chapter  27. 
Silesia.  In  May  a considerable  action  took  place  between  the  forces  17+5. 
under  the  margrave  Charles,  w ho  were  on  their  march  from  Upper 
Silesia,  and  a body  of  Austrian  irregulars,  which  terminated  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Prussians.  Frederic,  however,  was  not  dazzled  by 
this  partial  success;  according  to  his  own  maxim,  that  “ in  war  arti- 
fice often  succeeds  better  than  force,”  he  assumed  the  appearance  of 
dejection  and  alarm,  in  order  to  increase  the  presumption  of  the 
Austrians.  Deceived  by  this  artifice,  prince  Charles  hastened  to 
open  tlie  campaign.  At  the  latter  end  of  May  he  assembled  his 
forces  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Konigsgratz  and  Juromitz,  and  being 
joined  by  the  Saxons  at  Trotenau,  on  the  frontiers  of  Lower  Silesia, 
he  purposed  to  penetrate  by  the  passes  at  Friedberg  anti  I^mdsbut, 
and  cut  otf  the  communication  of  the  King  with  Lower  Silesia  and 
liis  hereditary  dominions. 

At  the  approach  of  the  Austrians,  Frederic  ordered  his  corps  at 
Landshut  to  fall  back,  suffered  them  to  cross  the  mountains  unmo- 
lested, and  seemed  only  anxious  to  secure  his  retreat  to  Breslau  ; but 
passing  by  Schweidnitz,  he  collected  bis  army  between  that  town  and 
Jauernick,  and  drew  up  his  main  body  behind  the  wood  of  Nonnen 
and  in  the  neighbouring  ravines.  Prince  Charles,  from  the  higher 
ground,  perceiving  only  a few  scattered  corps,  was  deluded  by  these  up- 
pearanccs,  and  still  more  misled  by  the  reports  of  spies,  whom  Frederic 
himself  condescended  to  deceive;  he  therefore  hastened  to  gain  the 
center  of  Silesia,  advanced  on  the  2d  of  June  to  Hohenfriedbcrg, 
and  dispatched  the  Saxon  auxiliaries  to  seize  Strigau,  which  was  oc- 
cupied by  a Prussian  detachment.  Arriving  late  in  the  evening,  they 
encamped  above  Strigau,  fatigued  w'ith  their  march ; and  at  break  of 
day  were  suddenly  attacked  by  the  Prussian  advanced  guard,  and 
driven  from  the  heights,  which  were  immediately  occupied  with  artillery. 

The  Saxons  rallied  on  the  neighbouring  hills,  but  were  dispersed 
by  the  cavalry,  and  totally  defeated,  before  the  Prussian  army  had 
formed. 

T t Prince 
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Prince  Charles,  who  was. encamped  in  the  plain  below  Hohenfried 
berg,  attributed  the  firing  to  the  assault  of  Strigau,  and  not  believ- 
ing that  the  whole  Prussian  army  was  advancing  against  him,  was 
surprised  by  an  attack  on  both  his  wings  almost  at  the  same 
instant.  In  the  midst  of  the  confusion  both  wings  were  compelled 
to  fall  back ; and,  at  this  critical  moment,  a corps  of  Prussian 
cavalry,  which  had  been  kept  in  reserve,  passing  through  their  own 
infantry,  fell  with  irresistible  fury  on  his  center,  and  decided  the 
fate  of  the  day.  Notwithstanding  this  masterly  surprise,  the  Aus- 
trians behaved  with  great  gallantry  and*  resolution,  and  from  the 
avowal  of  the  king  of  Prussia  himself,  conducted  their  retreat  to  the 
mountains  with  consummate  skill.  The  battle  continued  seven  hoursi 
with  great  fury ; the  loss  on  the  side  of  the  Prussians  did  not  ex- 
ceed 2,000  men,  while  that  of  the  Austrians  and  Saxons  was  not 
less  than  4,000  killed,  7,000  prisoners,  with  200  officers,  4 generals, 
76  colours,  4 standards,  8 pair  of  kettle  drums,  and  60  pieces  of 
artillery  *. 

Prince  Charles,  followed  by  the  Prussian  army,  continued  his  re- 
treat into  Bohemia,  and  took  a strong  position  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Adler  and  the  Elbe,  while  the  Saxons  encamped  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Elbe.  The  king  of  Prussia  advanced,  and  posted  liimself  between 
Ruseck  and  Divitz  on  the  Adler.  In  this  position  the  two  armies  re- 
mained during  three  months;  prince  Charles  waiting  for  reinforce- 
ments, and  Frederic  too  prudent  to  attack  an  almost  impregnable 
camp.  The  King,  however,  was  not  elated  by  his  recent  victory,  but 
renewed  his  proposals  for  peace  through  the  mediation  of  the  king  of 
England,  on  the  same  terms  as  be  had  before  offered.  These  overtures 
were  warmly  supported  by  George  the  Second,  who  appreciated 
the  necessity  of  detaching  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  made  the  strongest 
remonstrances  to  the  court  of  Vienna.  But  Maria  Theresa  was  not 

• Sir  Thomas  Robinson’s  Dispatches  ta  accounts  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for 
lord  Harrington — (F.uvres  Posthumes,  17-15 — And  Muller's  Tableau  dcs  Gucrres 

torn.  ii.  cb.  12. — The  Austrian  and  Saxon  de  Frederic  le  Grand. 
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daunted  by  the  recent  defeat,  and  still  looked  forward  to  the  recovery  chapter  27. 


The  cabinet  of  England,  convinced  that  nothing  but  absolute  ne- 
cessity would  extort  the  consent  of  the  queen  of  Hungary,  resolved  to 
alarm  her  with  threats  of  discontinuing  the  subsidies,  unless  she  sent 
the  stipulated  number  of  troops  into  Italy  and  Flanders.  With  this 
view  sir  Thomas  Robinson  demanded  an  audience,  which  he  opened  by 
statiug  the  amount  of  the  annual  subsidy  advanced  in  support  of  the 
house  of  Austria.  “ England,”  he  said,  “has  this  year  furnished  one 
million  seventy-eight  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-three  pounds, 
not  to  mention  the  three-fourths  expected  by  the  electors  of  Cologne 
and  Bavaria.  The  nation  is  not  in  a condition,  in  a war  like  the 
present,  to  maintain  the  necessary  superiority  in  the  most  essential 
parts,  and,  by  endeavouring  to  provide  for  so  many  services,  will  fail  in 
all ; the  force  of  the  enemy  must  therefore  lie  diminished ; and  as 
France  cannot  be  detached  from  Prussia,  Prussia  must  be  detached 
from  France : 'Phis  return  the  English  nation  expect  for  all  their  exer- 
tions in  favour  of  the  house  of  Austria.  The  question  is  not  whether 
the  king  of  Prussia  shall  be  reduced,  but  whether  the  prosecution  of 
the  war  against  France  and  Prussia  will  not  reduce  the  allies  to 
accept  any  terms  proposed  by  those  powers.  What  is  to  be  done, 
must  be  done  immediately,  and  at  once,  while  France  is  hesitating 
concerning  the  subsidies  demanded  by  the  king  of  Prussia,  which, 
if  once  granted,  will  fix  him  irrevocably.  The  king  of  Prussia,” 
he  continued,  “ cannot  be  driven  from  Bohemia  this  campaign  ; but 
by  his  voluntary  retreat,  your  majesty  may  dispatch  effectual  succours 
into  Flanders  to  check  the  rapid  progress  of  the  French,  which  not 
only  threatens  the  Netherlands,  but  menaces  the  very  existence  of  the 
Maritime  Powers,  in  whose  fall  the  house  of  Austria  will  be  involved.” 
After  again  exhorting  her  to  consent  to  an  immediate  accommodation 
with  the  king  of  Prussia,  he  concluded  : “ This  is  the  only  inducement 
of  the  Maritime  Powers  to  continue  the  war;  by  this  alone  the  elec- 
tion of  the  Great  Duke  cap  be  secured,  the  weight  and  influence  of 
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Chapter  27.  the  whole  empire  obtained,  and  France  reduced  to  honourable  and 
1745.  solid  terms  of  peace.” 

The  Queen  listened  to  this  harangue  with  more  than  ordinary 
patience  and  complacency;  she  interrupted  him  but  seldom,  and 
said,  “ Nothing  can  equal  my  gratitude  to  the  King  and  the  English  na- 
tion, and  I will  shew  it  by  every  means  in  my  power.  I will  consult 
my  ministers  to-morrow  morning,  and  my  chancellor  shall  acquaint 
you  with  my  answer;  but  whatever  may  be  determined  in  my 
council  with  respect  to  the  Prussian  accommodation,  I cannot  spare  a 
man  out  of  the  king  of  Prussia's  neighbourhood.  Perhaps  a regiment 
or  two  of  horse,  and  as  many  of  infantry,  may  be  sent  into  Italy « 
but  the  rest,  in  time  of  peace  as  well  as  in  time  of  war,  will  be  neces- 
sary for  the  immediate  defence  of  my  person  and  family.” 

The  remainder  of  the  conversation,  which  consisted  of  abrupt 
questions,  replies,  and  rejoinders,  is  too  interesting  to  be  abridged  or 
altered,  and  is  therefore  given  in  the  words  of  the  minister  : 

“ I said,  amongst  70,000  men,  which  were  affirmed  to  be  employed 
against  Prussia,  enough  might  be  found  for  all  jiur poses;  and  arguing 
with  such  diffidence  of  the  king  of  Prussia  was  proving  too  much. 
Treaties  enough  had  been  made  with  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  were  it 
only  out  of  present  necessities,  and  in  hopes  of  recovering.”  She  an- 
swered, “ I cannot  spare  a man  ” My  reply  was,  if  her  troops 
were  so  necessary  for  her  personal  defence,  those  of  England  would  be 
found  too  soon  more  necessary  at  their  own  home.  She  asked,  “ What 
harm  will  there  be  if  the  Dutch  accept  the  French  neutrality?”  I re- 
plied, no  other  than  that  every  Englishman  must  in  such  a case  put  up 
his  sword.  She  demanded,  “ why  arc  there  less  hopes  of  detaching 
France  than  Prussia?”  I said,  because  the  king  of  Prussia  would 
more  easily  make  a peace  to  preserve  what  he  had,  than  France 
to  give  up,  as  she  must,  what  she  had  acquired,  and  was  in  so  fair  u 
way  of  acquiring,  in  the  Low  Countries.  She  expressed  her  eagerness 
for  another  blow  with  the  king  of  Prussia;  and  upon  my  shewing  the 
just  diffidence  of  the  Saxons,  she  affirmed,  “ that  prince  Charles  was 
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able  alone  to  give  another  battle.”  “ That  battle,  Madam,”  I an-  Chapter  27. 
swered,  “ if  won,  would  not  conquer  Silesia;  if  lost,  your  majesty  is  1745. 
ruined  at  home."  “ Were  I,”  she  exclaimed,  “ to  agree  with  him  to- 
morrow,  I would  give  him  battle  this  evening ! Hut  why  so  pressing 
now  ? Why  this  interruption  of  operations  by  no  means  to  be  despaired 
of?  Give  me  only  to  October,  and  then  you  may  do  what  you  will.” 

That  October,  I said,  will  be  the  end  of  the  campaign  in  all  parts,  and 
will  be  that  very  fatal  moment  when  we  have  reason  to  fear  we  shall 
be  obliged  to  accept  the  conditions  France  and  Prussia  together  shall 
think  proper  to  impose  upon  us.  “ That  might  be  true,”  she  answered, 

“ were  the  same  time  to  be  employed  us  you  propose  in  marching 
from  Bohemia  to  the  Rhine,  and  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Low  Countries. 

But  as  for  my  troops,  I know  none  of  my  generals  who  would  not 
refuse  to  command  such  marching,  or  rather  inactive  armies ; and  as 
for  the  Great  Duke  and  prince  Charles,  they  shall  not.  The  Great 
Duke  is  not  so  ambitious  as  you  imagine  of  an  empty  honour,  much 
less  to  enjoy  it  under  the  tutelage  of  the  king  of  Prussia ; but  I shall 
write  to  know'  his  sentiments  fully.  The  imperial  dignity  ! is  it  com- 
patible with  the  fatal  deprivation  of  Silesia  ? Good  God  ! give  me 
only  till  the  month  of  October ; I shall  then,  at  least,  have  better  con- 
ditions.” 

The  British  minister  then  delicately  touched  on  the  discontinuance 
of  the  subsidies.  He  urged,  that  unless  an  accommodation  was  effected 
with  the  king  of  Prussia,  no  further  assistance  could  be  expected  from 
the  British  parliament  or  the  States  General ; and  requested  the  Queen 
to  give  an  immediate  and  specific  answer.  “ For  this  reason,”  she  re* 
plied,  “ I have  given  you  so  expeditious  an  audience,  and  have  sum- 
moned my  council  to  meet  so  early;  though,  let  whatever  be  decided 
there,  I see  what  will  be  executed  elsewhere  with  or  without  me*.” 

The  tenor  of  the  answer  may  be  collected  from  this  audience;  audit 
is  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  equivocations  by  which  the  Austrian  mi- 
nisters were  compelled  to  soften  a direct  refusal.  At  length  die  British 

‘Sir  Th  eu>o&  Itolhnson  to  the  euil  of  Hurriugton,  August  3,  1745. 
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Chapter  27*  cabinet,  perceiving  the  inflexible  spirit  of  Maria  Theresa,  secretly 
t?45.  concluded  a convention  with  the  king  of  Prussia,  at  Hanover,  by  which 
George  the  Second  guarantied  the  possession  of  Silesia,  on  the  terms 
of  the  treaty  of  Breslau,  and  promised  his  instances  to  procure  the 
accession  of  the  States  General  and  of  t he  other  European  powers,  and 
to  obtain  from  the  elector  of  Saxony  the  renunciation  of  his  claims  on 
Silesia.  It  was  also  stipulated  that  a mutual  guaranty  of  each  other’s 
dominions  should  pass  between  the  queen  of  Hungary  and  the  king  of 
Prussia ; and  Frederic  agreed  to  support  the  election  of  the  duke 
of  Loraine.  The  king  of  England  engaged  to  use  his  endeavours  to 
gain  the  approbation  of  the  court  of  Vienna,  and  to  procure  an  im- 
mediate suspension  of  arms. 

The  communication  of  this  convention  was  received  at  Vienna  with 
marks  of  high  displeasure,  and  the  resentment  of  the  Queen  was  still 
further  inflamed  by  the  prevaricating  and  insulting  conduct  of  the 
king  of  Prussia.  After  exacting  a solemn  promise  of  secresy  from  the 
British  ministers,  he  instantly  spread  the  intelligence  that  peace  was 
concluded  throughout  his  army;  proposed  to  prince  Charles  a suspen- 
sion of  arms,  till  he  could  receive  orders  from  Vienna  ; and  used  every 
artifice  to  throw' the  odium  of  continuing  hostilities  on  the  queen  of 
Hungary.  Hence  the  mutual  aversion  of*  the  contending  parties 
was  increased ; the  Queen  and  her  ally,  the  elector  of  Saxony, 
indignantly  rejected  the  convention,  and  prince  Charles  was  peremp- 
torily ordered  to  risk  another  battle,  although  the  greater  part  of  the 
Saxons  had  been  already  withdrawn  to  defend  their  own  country  from 
a Prussian  invasion. 

Prince  Charles,  being  joined  by  the  long-expected  reinforcements, 
drew  near  the  Prussians,  who  were  encamped  at  Juromitz  near  the 
confluence  of  the  Metau,  the  Aupe,  and  the  Elbe.  Aware  of  the 
strength  of  their  position,  he  did  not  venture  to  attack  the  enemy;  but 
surrounding  them  with  his  irregulars,  cut  off  their  communications, 
intercepted  their  convoys,  and  harassed  them  whh  continual  alarms. 
At  the  same  time  a corps  of  Hungarians,  having  surprised  the  fortress 
of  Cosel  in  Upper  Silesia,  extended  their  incursions  to  Schweidnitz 
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and  Breslau,  where  the  Prussian  magazines  were  deposited.  Frederic,  chapter  27* 
thus  straitened  on  every  side,  after  sending  a detachment  to  retake  1745- 
Cosel,  retreated  to  Staudentz,  and  was  followed  by  prince  Charles,  who 
advanced  to  Koenigshoff,  and  watched  the  favourable  moment  for  an 
attack. 

The  Prussian  army  being  reduced  to  18,000  men  by  the  absence  of 
numerous  detachments,  and  greatly  distressed  for  want  of  provisions, 

Frederic  was  preparing  to  quit  Bohemia,  and  return  by  Trotenau  into 
Silesia.  But  his  design  was  anticipated  by  prince  Charles,  who, 
covering  his  movements  by  his  irregulars,  gained  the  right  of  the 
Prussian  camp,  and  opened  a tremendous  cannonade  before  the  break 
of  day.  Frederic,  at  this  moment  concerting  with  his  generals  the  or- 
der of  his  march,  was  taken  by  surprise;  and  though  he  had  sent  out 
a detachment  to  reconnoitre  the  preceding  evening,  was  ignorant  of 
the  approach  of  the  Austrians  till  they  were  discovered  by  the  grand 
guards  of  his  camp.  Under  these  circumstances,  prince  Charles 
seemed  secure  of  victory;  his  army  was  nearly  double  in  number  to  the 
Prussians,  and  his  irregulars  were  calculated  to  augment,  by  their 
impetuous  and  desultory  attacks,  the  confusion  of  a surprise,  or  to 
harass  a retreating  enemy.  But  lie  was  opposed  by  a rival  far  superior 
in  skill  and  activity,  and  by  troops  remarkable  for  their  steadiness 
and  valour ; while  his  own  were  shamefully  deficient  in  discipline, 
and  exhibited  proofs  of  cowardice  which  had  not  hitherto  tarnished 
the  Austrian  arms. 

The  King,  sensible  of  the  danger  which  would  attend  a retreat  by 
roads  embarrassed  and  intricate,  and  in  the  face  of  so  superior  a forte, 
instantly  determined  to  risk  the  fate  of  a battle.  The  Prussians, 
though  exposed  half  an  hour  to  the  fire  of  twenty-eight  pieces  of  artil- 
lery, formed  with  astonishing  precision,  and  w heeling  a quarter  circle 
to  the  right,  presented  a front  parallel  to  the  enemy,  while  the  cavalry 
of  the  right  attacked  the  Austrian  squadrons,  which  were  disad- 
vantageously  posted,  and  threw  them  into  disorder.  The  Austrian 
cavalry  panic-struck  with  this  impetuous  charge,  could  not  be  rallied 
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Chapter C7.  eitLic r by  menaces,  cxhortation.%  "or  tlie  example  of  the  generals;  and 
1745.  prince  Lobcowitz,  after  killing  three  officers  for  cowardice,  was  jostled 
by  his  own  men  into  a ditch,  w here  he  lay  with  three  contusions. 
The  irregulars  also  were  guilty  of  the  greatest  disobedience  and 
disorder ; instead  of  augmenting  the  first  surprise  of  the  Prussians, 
"by  a furious  attack  in  flank  and  rear,  they  did  not  arrive  in  time ; 
and  the  only  corps  of  hussars  who  reached  the  camp  of  the  ene- 
my were  employed,  during  the  heat  of  the  action,  in  pillaging  the 
baggage. 

The  Prussian  infantry  now  advanced,  and  after  three  successive 
repulses,  carried  the  batteries;  the  Austrians  were  driven  from 
height  to  'height,  and  a retreat,  begun  without  orders,  was  covered  by 
general  Daun  with  a few  regiments  of  infantry,  and  two  of  horse. 
The  right  wing  of  the  Austrians  remained  quiet  spectators  of  the 
whole  scene,  neither  attacking  nor  being  attacked  by  the  king  of 
Prussia,  who  had  not  brought  his  left  into  action,  and  drew  a 
considerable  part  of  his  forces  from  that  wing  to  support  his  right  and 
center. 

In  this  confusion  it  appears  rather  a matter  of  w onder  - that  the 
defeat  of  the  Austrians  was  not  attended  with  greater  carnage,  for  not 
more  than  4,000  were  killed  and  2,000  taken  prisoners,  with  twenty- 
two  pieces  of  artillery,  ten  colours,  and  two  standards.  They  were 
pursued  only  to  the  village  of  Sohr,  from  which  the  battle  takes  its 
name,  and  threw  themselves  into  the  forest  of  Silva.  On  the  side  of 
the  Prussians,  the  king  himself  owns  that  i,ooo  were  killed  and 
2,000  wounded;  but  bis  loss  was  undoubtedly  greater,  as  his  troops 
were  exposed  to  a long  and  warm  cannonade  in  forming,  and  expe- 
rienced a spirited  resistance  from  a part  of  the  Austrian  army.  Fre- 
deric, indeed,  candidly  acknowledges  that  he  committed  many  errors, 
and  attributes  the  victory  no  less  to  the  steadiness  of  his  own  troops, 
than  to  the  confusion  and  want  of  discipline  among  the  enemy. 
He  seems  to  have  been  deeply  impressed  with  the  danger  to  which  he 
w’as  exposed,  and  is  reported  to  have  exclaimed,  “ Since  the  Austrians 
4“  have 
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have  not  been  able  to  beat  me  this  time,  they  never  will  beat  me*.”  Chapter  27- 
Prince  Charles  also  did  not  calculate  on  the  wonderful  resources  of  '7+5. 
his  great  rival ; and,  too  confident  of  success,  had  made  his  dispositions 
to  harrass  the  retreat  of  the  enemy,  not  to  resist  an  attack.  This 
victory  was  attended  with  no  other  disadvantage  to  the  Austrians,  than 
the  disgrace  of  being  defeated  with  a far  inferior  force ; and  it  was 
soon  followed  by  the  retreat  of  the  king  of  Prussia  from  Bohemia, 
the  frontiers  of  which  country  were  too  much  exhausted  to  support 
his  army. 

During  the  campaigns  in  Flanders,  Italy,  and  Silesia,  the  dis- 
asters of  the  house  of  Austria  were  only  compensated  by  the 
election  of  Francis  to  the  Imperial  crown.  An  Austrian  army, 
under  the  command  of  Francis  himself,  kept  the  French  in  check 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  while  the  diet  assembled  at  Frank- 
fort, and  continued  its  sitting  without  interruption.  All  the  elec- 
toral votes,  except  Brandenburgh  and  Palatine  were  obtained ; even 
the  vote  of  Bohemia  was  acknowledged  as  vested  in  Maria  Theresa, 
with  only  the  opposition  of  the  two  protesting  electors ; and  as 
no  other'  candidate  made  his  appearance,  the  duke  of  Loraine  was 
elected  in  the  usual  forms  on  the  13th  of  September,  and  on 
his  coronation  on  the  4th  of  October,  assumed  the  title  of  Francis 
the  First  f. 

Maria  Theresa  was  present  on  this  occasion ; and  from  a balcony 
testified  her  triumph  by  first  crying  “ Long  live  the  Emperor  Francis 
the  First!”  which  was  re-echoed  by  the  acclamations  of  the  spectators 
Thus  she  had  the  satisfaction  of  placing  the  Imperial  crown  on  the 
head  of  her  illustrious  consort,  and  securing  its  restoration  to  her 

family,  by  whom  it  had  been  tvorn  for  an  uninterrupted  period  of 

' . • » . * 

* Account  of  the  battle  of  Sohr  in  the  + Puetter’s  Historical  Development, 

Grantham  Papers — CEuvrcs  Posthumes,  b.  11.  ch.  5. 

tom.  ii.  ch.  13. — Muller — Warnery  Com-  ; Ilistoire  de  Marie  Thcrcsc,  p.  74. 

meutuires  sur  les  Coininentaires  de  Turpin, 
tom.  i.  p.  201. — Heinrich. 
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Chapter  27.  above  300  years.  From  Frankfort  the  Empress-queen  visited  the 
1745.  army  at  Heidelberg,  amounting  to  00,000  men;  was  received  by  the 
Emperor  himself  at  the  head  of  the  troops;  passed  between  the 
lines,  saluting  each  rank  with  her  usual  affability  and  dignity  ; dined 
in  public  under  a tent;  and,  on  her  departure,  distributed  a gratuity 
to  each  soldier. 

Although  the  finances  of  the  Queen  had  long  been  in  a state 
of  extreme  dilapidation,  and  although  she  was  reluctantly  compelled 
to  appropriate  the  church  plate  in  her  dominions,  she  was  unwill- 
ing to  close  the  campaign  with  dishonour ; she  persevered  in  re- 
jecting all  overtures  from  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  meditated  projects 
of  retaliation  and  vengeance.  Instead  of  sending  her  troops  into 
winter  quarters,  she  formed  the  bold  design  of  uniting  her  forces  with 
those  of  Saxony,  to  inarch  to  Berlin,  and  dismember  the  territories 
of  that  formidable  rival,  who  had  first  broke  the  indivisibility  of  the 
Austrian  succession.  She  was  instigated  by  the  declaration  of  the 
empress  of  Russia,  that  if  Frederic  invaded  the  electorate  of  Saxony, 
a corps  of  Russians  should  make  an  instant  irruption  into  Prussia. 
But  this  bold  project  was  disconcerted  by  the  foresight  and  activity  of 
the  Prussian  monarch:  at  the  very  moment  when  she  deemed  herself 
most  secure  of  success,  she  received  the  intelligence  that  Frederic  had 
Nov.  23.  surprised  and  defeated  a division  of  the  Saxon  troops  at  Henncndorf, 
and  driven  prince  Charles  from  Silesia  into  Bohemia,  with  the  loss  of 
5,000  men  ; that  another  army  under  the  command  of  the  prince  of 
■)cc.  15.  Anhalt,  having  totally  routed  the  Saxons  at  Kesselsdorf,  the  King 
18.  had  entered  Dresden  in  triumph,  and  over-ran  the  whole  Elec- 
torate. On  this  alarming  information  the  Emprcss-qucen,  whom 
her  own  disasters  could  not  affect,  and  whom  no  enemies  could 
intimidate,  was  softened  by  the  misfortunes  of  her  ally ; and,  though 
she  had  publicly  declared  she  would  part  with  her  last  garment 
to  recover  Silesia,  she  sacrificed  her  own  interests  and  desire  of  ven- 
geance to  the  necessities  of  Augustus  the  Tliird.  She  accepted  the 
mediation  of  Great  Britain;  and  signed,  on  the  25th  of  December, 
9 the 
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the  peace  of  Dresden,  which  confirmed  to  Prussia  the  possession  Chapter  2 7, 
of  Silesia  and  Glatz;  and  in  return  Frederic  evacuated  Saxony,  1745. 
acknowledged  the  suffrage  of  Bohemia,  and  the  validity  of  the  Im- 
perial  election  *. 


♦ (Euvres  Posthumca,  tom.  ii. — Hertz-  rie  Therese,  ann.  1745. — Koch.  His- 

berg  Menioire  Hislorique,  in  his  8th  to  ire  des  Traites  tie  Fuessea  et  dc  Dresde, 
Dissertation,  p.  205.  — Histoire  rie  M»-  tom.  ii.  p.  64 — 69. 
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C II  A P T E U 2S. 
1740,  1747. 


Rebellion  in  Scotland — Capture  of  Brussels  and  rapid  Progress  of  the  French  in  Flanders— 
Battle  of  Raueoux — Successful  Optra!  ions  of  the  Austrians  in  Italy— Death  of  Philip 
the  Fifth — Accession  of  Ferdinand  the  Sixth—  The  French  and  Spaniards  evacuate 
Italy — Genoa  taken  by  the  Austrians — Disputes  between  the.  Austrians  and  Sardinians — 
Invasion  of  Provence — Genoa  recovered  by  an  Insurrection  of  the  Natives— Ineffectual 
Negotiations  for  Peace— Perseverance  of  Maria  Theresa — Defensive  Alliance  between 
Austria  and  Russia — Preparations  for  the  Campaign — Renewal  of  Hostilities— O/iera- 
tions  in  Provence — Retreat  of  the  Allies— Blockade  and  Relief  of  Genoa— Opera! iims  of 
Marshal  Bellcistc — Attack  of  the  Post  of  Assietta — Retreat  of  Belleisle — Rapid  Pro- 
gress of  the  French  in  the  Netherlands— Their  Irruption  into  Holland — Revolution  and 
Fstablishmcnt  of  the  Stadtholdcrship— Battle  of  Lauffeld — Retreat  of'  the  Allies — Siege 
and  Capture  of  Bergen-op-zoom-Naval  Victory  of  Admiral  Hawke. 


Chapter  28. 
1746,  1747. 


THE  rapid  progress  of  the  Prussian  arms  against  Saxony  was 
ultimately  a fortunate  circumstance  for  the  House  of  Austria;  as 
it  overcame  the  obstinacy  of  Maria  Theresa,  and  reduced  her  to  the 
necessity  of  concluding  peace  with  an  enemy,  against  whom  she  had  in 
vain  sacrificed  her  best  troops,  and  who  clogged  all  her  operations  for 
the  security  of  her  distant  dominions.  This  accommodation  was  the 
more  fortunate  at  this  period ; as  England,  embarrassed  with  a rebel- 
lion at  home,  was  compelled  to  withdraw  great  part  of  her  forces  from 
the  Netherlands  to  resist  the  Pretender,  who,  after  defeating  the  royal 
troops,  had  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the  kingdom,  and  threatened 
the  capital  itself.  It  was  not  till  the  27th  of  June,  1740,  that  the  battle 
of  Culloden,  gained  by  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  suppressed  the  re- 
bellion ; but  a considerable  time  elapsed  before  the  country  was  suffi- 
ciently tranquil  to  allow  the  government  to  turn  their  attention  to  fo- 
reign affairs,  and  renew  their  efforts  in  the  Low  Countries. 
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This  interval  was  seized  by  the  French  with  their  usual  alacrity.  Chapter  28. 
Before  the  Austrians  could  assemble  a sufficient  force  in  Flanders, 
marshal  Saxe  opened  the  campaign  with  the  important  capture  of  Feb.  20, 
Brussels,  on  the  4th  of  May,  Louis  the  Fifteenth  made  his  tri-  17 46, 
umphal  entry' ; Mechlin,  Louvain,  Antwerp,  Mons,  Charleroy,  and 
Namur,  were  successively  besieged  and  taken ; and,  before  the  end  of 
September,  all  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  except  Luxeniburgh  and 
Limburgh,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French.  Prince  Charles,  who  had 
assumed  the  command  of  the  army,  which  did  not  amount  to  less  than 
70,000  men,  seemed  only  a mere  spectator  of  these  repeated  losses. 

Severely  afflicted  by  the  death  of  his  wife,  he  was  unable  to  pay  his 
usual  attention  to  the  utVairs  of  the  field  ; the  troops  were  panic  struck 
with  the  superior  ascendancy  of  the  French  artillery  under  the  skilful 
direction  of  marshal  Saxe ; and  a general  negligence  and  want  of 
spirit  pervaded  the  confederate  army,  until  the  arrival  of  sir  John 
Ligonier.  . . 

Soon  afterwards  the  allies  engaged  in  the  only  general  action 
which  took  place  during  the  whole  campaign.  After  the  capture  of 
Namur,  they  posted  themselves  between  Maestricht  and  Liege,  with 
a view  to  cover  Holland,  and  harrass  the  French,  should  they  take 
winter  quarters  in  Brabant.  In  this  position  they  were  suddenly 
attacked  on  the  nth  of  October ; and,  after  a desperate  resistance, 
compelled  to  retreat  across  the  Maes.  The  loss  of  this  action, 
which  was  called  the  battle  of  Raucoux,  from  a village  occupied 
by  the  confederates,  was  principally  owing  to  the  superior  skill  of 
marshal  Saxe,  and  to  the  want  of  artillery  among  the  confederates ; 
but  the  retreat  was  ably  covered  by  sir  John  Ligonier  at  the  head  of 
the  British  horse ; the  army  passing  the  Maes,  took  up  winter  quarters 
in  the  duchies  of  Luxemburg  and  Limburgh,  and  the  French  occupied 
the  territories  which  they  had  recently  conquered  *. 

The  campaign  in  Italy  was  of  a fur  different  nature.  The  Empress- 
queen  having  sent  a reinforcement  of  30,000  troops,  the  Austrians 
and  Sardinians  became  greatly  superior  to  the  enemy : Asti,  Milan, 

* Ti  tidal — Memoires  tic  Noailles — Mcmoircs  dc  Richelieu.  * 
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Chapter  28.  Gunstalla,  and  Parma,  were  retaken;  and  the  victory  of  St  Lazaro, 

) 74b,  17 47.  gained  by  prince  Lichtenstein  over  the  united  forces  of  France  and 
June  17.  Spain  comraunded  by  Don  Philip,  secured  their  ascendancy. 

In  the  midst  of  these  successes,  the  death  of  Philip  the  Fifth,  in  the 
sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  intervened  ; and  the  turbulent  spirit  of  Eliza- 
beth Farnese  being  no  longer  predominant  in  the  cabinet  of  Madrid,  the 
counsels  of  Spain  became  more  moderate  under  the  auspices  of  the  new 
monarch. 

Ferdinand  the  Sixth,  son  of  Philip  the  Fifth,  by  his  first  wife  Anna 
Maria  of  Savoy,  was  a prince  of  a meek  and  unaspiring  temper,  and 
•wholly  governed  by  his  consort  Barbara  princess  of  Portugal,  who  was 
friendly  to  England,  und  partial  to  her  relation  the  queen  of  Hungary; 
a favourable  change  in  the  politics  and  conduct  of  Spain  was  therefore 
instantly  perceived ; the  command  of  the  army  was  taken  from  the 
active  and  enterprising  count  Gages,  and  the  troops  were  ordered  to 
evacuate  Italy.  The  French  and  Spaniards  retreated  to  Nice,  and 
crossed  the  Var  into  Provence,  leaving  garrisons  in  Vintimiglia  and 
Antibes  *.  Genoa,  thus  abandoned  to  her  fate,  was  unable  to  make  any 
effectual  resistance  against  the  forces  of  Austria  and  Sardinia : the 
King  occupied  Finale  and  the  Riviera  di  Ponente;  the  Imperial- 
ists took  Novi,  Voltaggi,  and  Gavi,  and  seized  the  pass  of  the 
Bocchetta,  while  the  English  fleet  blockaded  the  port  by  sea.  The 
Genoese  thus  shut  up  on  every  side,  capitulated  almost  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  conquerors,  and  agreed  to  deliver  up  the  city  to  the  queen 
of  Hungary,  with  the  garrison  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  all  the  artillery 
and  warlike  stores  of  the  Republic.  In  addition  to  these  rigorous 
terms,  the  Doge  and  six  senators  were  to  repair  to  Vienna,  to  implore 
forgiveness;  and  four  senators  were  to  be  delivered  as  hostages  for  the 
Sept.  5,  fulfilment  of  the  articles.  In  consequence  of  this  capitulation,  the 

lj  r marquis  dc  Botta,  took  possession  of  the  town  in  the  name  of  the 

Empress-queen,  with  a body  of  15,000  men  ; while  the  remainder  of 
the  combined  army  encamped  in  the  Genoese  territory. 

* Sir  Bcnjuroin  Keene’s  Dispatches — Muratoci  Annuli  d’ltnlia. 
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The  success  of  the  campaign  began  to  occasion  jealousies  between 
the  allied  powers,  and  gave  rise  to  violent  disputes  in  regard  to  their 
future  operations.  The  Austrian  commanders,  in  conformity  with  the 
treaty  of  Worms,  were  desirous  to  invade  Naples,  which  would  have 
fallen  an  easy  prey,  while  the  greater  part  of  the  troops  were  employed 
with  the  French  and  Spanish  army  in  France,  and  the  English  fleet 
cut  oft' all  succour  by  sea.  Bui  this  attempt  was  opposed  by  the  king 
of  Sardinia,  who  was  jealous  of  the  preponderance  of  the  Austrians  in 
Italy,  and  by  the  English,  who  were  desirous  of  making  a diversion  in 
the  south  of  France.  After  much  delay  the  allies  resolved  to  invade 
Provence  ; but  it  was  not  till  the  30th  of  November  that  count  Brown 
passed  the  Var,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  English  fleet,  laid  siege 
to  Antibes.  At  this  juncture  an  insurrection  at  Genoa  first  turned  the 
tide  of  success. 

From  the  moment  of  the  capitulation,  Botta  had  loaded  Genoa 
with  every  species  of  indignity  and  oppression.  Besides  putting  his 
troops  into  free  quarters,  and  other  vexations,  in  less  than  three 
months  he  exacted  contributions  to  the  amount  of  24,000,000  florins, 
and  compelled  the  government  to  deliver  up  the  jewels  which  had  been 
lodged  as  the  pledge  for  a loan  advanced  to  the  house  of  Austria.  IIo 
also  exiled  many  of  the  nobles,  and  suffered  his  troops  to  commit 
the  most  brutal  excesses  among  the  people  and  peasantry.  At 
length  the  natives  were  roused  to  the  height  of  fury  and  despair, 
and  a petty  insult  occasioned  a general  insurrection.  The  king  of 
Sardinia  having  refused  to  furnish  artillery  for  the  siege  of  Antibes, 
the  Austrians  had  recourse  to  the  ordnance  surrendered  at  Genoa. 
A crowd  being  assembled  on  the  removal  of  a mortar,  the  car- 
riage broke  down,  and  a German  officer  struck  a native  who  re- 
fused to  assist  in  drawing  it  to  the  harbour ; a tumult  arose,  the 
Genoese  wounded  the  officer,  and  a shower  of  stones  compelled 
the  Austrians  to  retire.  During  the  night  the  insurgents  increased, 
supplied  themselves  with  weapons  by  forcing  the  armourers  shops 
and  magazines,  barricadoed  the  streets,  and  being  directed  by 
French  officers  and  senators  in  disguise,  and  joined  by  the  peasantry, 
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Chapter 23.  drove  the  Austrians  from  Genoa  and  its  territory,  with  the  loss  of 
i/4 f/jOOO  men,  all  the  artillery  and  baggage.  Having  secured  the  passes, 
the  city  re-assumed  the  appearance  of  independence  and  tran- 
quillity. 

This  unfortunate  event  increased  the  misintelligence  between  the 
Austrians  and  Sardinians.  Charles  Emanuel  had  disapproved  the 
exclusive  occupation  of  Genoa  by  the  Austrians;  and  the  Empress- 
queen  was  alarmed,  lest  after  the  capture  of  Savona  he  should  inarch 
against  Genoa,  and  seize  the  prize  which  had  been  lost  by  the  impoli- 
tic and  brutal  conduct  of  Botta.  This  misintelligence  retarded  the 
commencement  of  operations,  until  the  inhabitants  had  time  to  place 
themselves  in  a respectable  posture  of  defence,  and  were  strengthened 
by  reinforcements  from  France*. 

Notwithstanding  this  disastrous  event  the  affairs  of  Italy  wore  a- 
more  favourable  aspect  than  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  ; and  Ma- 
ria Theresa  looked  forward  with  hopes,  either  of  reconquering  Naples 
and  Sicily,  or  of  avoiding  new  cessions  to  Spain,  and  of  recovering 
those  which  she  had  made  to  the  king  of  Sardinia,  by  dismembering 
the  Genoese  territories. 

But  her  views  were  frustrated  by  her  incessant  disputes  with  the 
court  of  Turin,  and  by  the  lassitude  of  the  Maritime  Powers,  who  were- 
desirous  to  conclude  a ruinous  war  of  which  they  supported  the  prin- 
cipal burthen,  and  for  the  prosecution  of  which  both  Maria  Theresa 
and  the  king  of  Sardinia  had  constantly  failed  in  bringing  forward 
their  stipulated  contingents. 

In  fact  the  war  for  the  Austrian  succession,  which  had  raged  with 
unremitted  fury'  for  five  years,  had  already  changed  its  principles  and 
direction.  At  the  commencement  it  was  wholly  confined  to  the  Au- 
strian dominions  in  Germany;  and  the  principals  in  the  contest  were 
the  elector  of  Bavaria,  afterwards  Emperor,  the  elector  of  Saxony,  and 
the  kings  of  Spain  and  Prussia,  on  one  side,  and  the  queen  of  Hun- 
gary supported  by  the  king  of  Sardinia  on  the  other;  England  and 

• Mtiratori  Annuli  d'ltulia,  anno  174f>. — History  of  the  Revolutions  of  Genoa  from 
its  establishment  to  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  in  1748,  vol.  iii.  p.  139  & set). 
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Holland  had  at  first  only  furnished  subsidies,  and  France  came  forward  Chapter  28. 
as  an  auxiliary.  The  enemies  of  the  house  of  Austria,  except  Spain,  ,1J^> 
had  gradually  withdrawn  from  the  contest,  or  had  been  converted  into 
allies;  England  had  now  taken  a principal  part  in  the  war;  and 
France,  feebly  assisted  by  Spain,  stood  singly  exposed  to  the  united 
arms  of  Austria,  Sardinia,  part  of  the  German  empire,  and  the  Mari- 
time Powers. 

All  the  belligerent  powers,  however,  impressed  with  the  calamities 
and  suffering  under  the  burthens  of  war,  were  sincerely  desirous  of 
peace,  except  the  Empress-queen,  who,  irritated  at  the  loss  of  Silesia, 
and  dissatisfied  with  the  cessions  required  for  the  king  of  Sardinia, 
hoped,  by  the  prosecution  of  hostilities,  to  obtain  some  compensation 
by  conquests  from  the  house  of  Bourbon.  England  and  France,  on 
whom  the  continuance  of  the  war  and  the  fate  of  Europe  depended, 
were  equally  anxious  for  peace,  and  endeavoured  to  obtain  more 
advantageous  conditions,  by  a strenuous  exertion  of  their  natural 
strength  and  resources.  France  pushed  her  conquests  in  the  Low- 
Countries,  the  only  part  where  live  Maritime  Powers  were  vulnerable ; 

England  endeavoured  to  ruin  the  French  marine,  and,  by  seizing  some 
of  the  colonial  possessions,  to  secure  an  equivalent  for  the  rcstora- 
tion  of  the  Netherlands.  The  views  of  the  two  nations  were  re- 
spectively successful:  France  overcame  all  the  force  brought  for-, 
ward  by  the  allies  in  defence  of  the  Netherlands ; while  England,  by 
repeated  victories,  destroyed  the  French  marine  in  detail,  and  captured 
the  Isle  of  Cape  Breton,  with  the  important  fortress  of  Louisbourg, 
which  commanded  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  was  the  key  of  Ca- 
nada. 

Negotiations  had  been  opened  between  Spain  and  England,  and  c 
between  France  and  the  United  States.  Since  the  accession  of  Fer- 
dinand the  Sixth,  the  court  of  Madrid  had  announced  sincere  dispo- 
sitions for  peace,  if  it  could  be  obtained  without  tire  dishonour  of  aban- 
doning their  allies,  and  on  the  condition  of  securing  an  establishment  * 

for  Don  Philip  in  Italy.  A negotiation  was  accordingly  first  com- 
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menccd  at  Lisbon,  under  the  mediation  of  Portugal,  by  means  of  Me. 
Keene  and  count  Rosenberg,  the  British  and  Austrian  plenipoten- 
tiaries. A second  was  soon  afterwards  opened  at  the  Hague,  through 
the  medium  of  Macanas,  the  earl  of  Sandwich,  and  count  Ilarrach, 
the  Spanish,  British,  and  Austrian  ministers  ; but  both  were  frustrated 
by  the  artifices  of  the  queen-dowager  Elizabeth  Farnesc,  and  by  the 
refusal  of  Maria  Theresa  to  renounce  her  claims  on  Naples  and  Sicily. 
Still,  however,  the  Spanish  court  continued  favourably  disposed  to- 
wards England,  and  evinced  a disposition  to  conclude  hostilities  on 
honourable  terms  *. 

The  Dutch,  exposed  to  imminent  danger  by  the  loss  of  the  Low 
Countries,  and  threatened  with  an  immediate  invasion,  proffered 
their  interposition  to  effect  an  accommodation  with  the  house  of  Au- 
stria; but  this  proposition,  though  accepted  by  France,  being  peremp- 
torily rejected  by  Maria  Theresa,  the  States  made  private  overtures  to 
settle  a plan  for  a general  peace.  France  consented,  and  proposed  to 
yield  the  Netherlands,  in  return  for  the  restitution  of  Cape  Breton,  as 
the  basis  of  the  preliminaries.  Great  Britain  soon  became  a party  in 
this  negotiation  ; and  conferences  were  opened  at  Breda  in  the  be- 
ginning of  October,  between  the  French,  English,  and  Dutch  plenipoten- 
tiaries. The  negotiations,  however,  were  soon  suspended  by  the  refusal 
of  the  French  to  admit  the  Austrian  and  Sardinian  ministers,  and  were: 
finally  broken  off  by  the  discordant  views  of  the  belligerent  powers, 
particularly  by  the  Empress-queen,  who  hoped  that  France  would 
be  humbled  by  the  enormous  preparations  making  for  the  ensuing 
campaign. 

She  had  concluded  a treaty  of  defensive  alliance  with  Russia,  for 
the  reciprocal  succour  of  30,000  men  in  case  of  an  attack  f ; and- 
a convention  had  been  settled  at  the  Hague  between  the  allies,  which, 
if  effectually  executed,  would  have  arrested  the  progress,  or  repelled 
the  attacks  of  France.  The  States  General  and  Great  Britain  were 
to  furnish  each  40,000  men ; the  Empress-queen  engaged  to  supply 


* Memoirs  of  I.ord  Walpole,  cU.  29. 
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60,000  in  the  Netherlands,  besides  garrisons,  and  10,000  in  Luxein-  Chapter  28. 
burgh ; also  60,000  in  Italy,  who,  in  conjunction  with  30,000  Pied-  >747. 

montese,  were  to  attack  France  on  that  side,  while  15,000  kept  in 
check  the  king  of  Naples.  To  give  vigour  to  these  preparations, 

England  agreed  to  maintain  a powerful  squadron  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and,  in  conjunction  with  the  States  General,  to  anticipate  the  payment 
of  the  subsidies  to  the  Empress-queen,  and  furnish  an  additional  sum 
of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  #. 

This  stupendous  plan  was  soon  proved  impracticable ; the  Dutch, 
though  urged  by  the  duke  of  Cumberland  and  the  earl  of  Sand- 
wich, refused  to  publish  a formal  declaration  of  war  agaiust  France ; 
and,  deluded  with  the  hopes  of  effecting  an  accommodation,  were  tardy 
in  their  preparations.  The  king  of  Sardinia  was  almost  equally  reqaiss-; 
and  the  Empress-queen  herself  was  unable  to  complete  her  contin- 
gent, even  with  the  addition  of  raw  recruits  and  irregular  troops.  In 
consequence  of  these  delays  and  of  this  deficiency,  the  campaign  of  1747 
was  unfavourable  to  the  allies.  Count  Brown  continued  to  press  the 
siege  of  Antibes,  and  to  devastate  Provence  ; and  although  by  the  loss 
of  Genoa  his  communication  with  the  English  fleet  was  in  danger  of 
being  cut  off,  and  marshal  Belleisle  was  advancing  at  the  head  of  a 
considerable  force,  yet  the  generals  of  the  combined  armies  unani- 
mously resolved  in  a council  of  war  to  maintain  their  position.  But 
at  this  juncture  a courier  arrived  with  orders  from  Vienna,  and  count  Feb.  3. 
Brown  instantly  repassed  the  Var,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the  Aus- 
trian and  Sardinian  generals. 

The  motives  of  this  retreat,  which  was  warmly  censured  by  the 
allies,  were  derived  from  want  of  provisions  and  the  weakness  of  the 
army,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  re-inforcements  detached  to  Botta, 
scarcely  exceeded  25,000  men;  but  more  particularly  from  the  desire 
of  Maria  Theresa  to  retake  Genoa,-  and  to  punish,  as  she  said,  the 
perfidy  perjury  and  rebellion  of  the  natives,  more  atrocious  than  even 


• Tindal,  vol.  xxi.  p.  298— Heinrich,  vol.  viii.  p.  235 — Ktrroux  IIL&toirc  dc  la  llol 
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the  massacre  of  the  Sicilian  vespers  *.  Although  she  deemed  the  re- 
covery of  the  city  necessary  to  retrieve  the  credit  of  her  arms,  and  to 
promote  the  success  of  the  campaign,  yet  she  did  not  condescend  to 
conciliate  the  king  of  Sardinia,  whose  assistance  alone  could  promote 
her  views.  Before  this  period  several  petty  disputes  had  arisen 
concerning  the  division  of  the  spoils  in  the  captured  places,  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  artillery  taken  at  Placentia,  and  the  command  of  the 
army,  which,  by  the  treaty  of  Worms,  was  to  be  intrusted  to  the  king 
of  Sardinia.  The  capture  and  revolution  of  Genoa  furnished  addi- 
tional subjects  of  dispute.  The  king  had  been  displeased  at  the  ex- 
clusive capitulation  with  the  Austrians;  and  he  grasped  at  the  posses- 
sion of  Savona,  which  he  had  recently  taken,  with  the  Riviere  di  Po- 
nente,  in  addition  to  the  marquisate  of  Finale,  and  the  cessions  made 
by  the  treaty  of  Worms.  Maria  Theresa,  on  her  part,  insisted  on  an 
equivalent  for  these  acquisitions,  either  from  the  dismemberment  of 
the  Genoese  territory,  or  by  the  recovery  of  Naples  and  Sicily. 

These  unfortunate  disputes  obstructed  the  operations  against  Genoa. 
At  length  a compromise  was  effected,  and  0,000  Sardinians  joined  the 
Austrians ; but  this  succour  came  too  late,  and  neither  of  the  allied 
powers  would  furnish  the  heavy  artillery  necessary  for  a siege,  lest  it 
should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  French.  The  besiegers,  if  they  may 
be  so  termed,  hoped  rather  to  reduce  the  town  by  famine  than  by  re- 
gular approaches ; for  they  continued  a distant  blockade  without  rais- 
ing a single  battery,  until  they  were  alarmed  by  the  approach  of  the 
French  and  Spanish  forces  under  marshal  Bellcisle.  As  the  speedy 
recapture  of  Genoa  had  been  confidently  and  repeatedly  announced, 
both  the  Austrians  and  Sardinians  were  unwilling  to  incur  the  dis- 
grace of  first  raising  the  siege ; and  a kind  of  punctilious  etiquette  was 
observed  between  the  king  of  Sardinia  and  count  Schulcnburgh ; the 
Austrian  general  refused  to  retire  without  positive  orders  from  the 
king,  and  the  king  declined  giving  those  orders,  because  he  did  not 
consider  the  Austrian  forces  as  under  his  command  f.  This  frivolous 

• Sir  Thomas  Robinson’s  Dispatches — Muratori,  unno  174 7. 

t General  Wentworth  to  Sir  Thomas  Robinson,  Turin,  July  8,  N.  S.  1747. 
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Contest,  however,  was  soon  terminated  by  the  advance  of  Belleisle;  Chapter  28. 
the  King  withdrew  his  troops  to  defend  the  passes  of  Piedmont ; the  1746»  ,747> 
Austrians,  having  gained  the  point  of  honour,  followed  his  example  ; 
and  thus,  instead  of  an  invasion  of  France,  Italy  itself  was  menaced 
by  a French  army. 

During  these  transactions  Belleisle  had  crossed  the  Var  in  June, 
and  made  himself  master  of  Nice,  Montalbano,  Villafranca,  and 
Vintimiglia,  and  thus  compelled  the  allies  to  raise  the  siege  of  Genoa. 

He  then,  with  his  characteristic  temerity,  proposed  to  threaten  Turin 
by  an  irruption  on  the  side  of  Dauphin^ ; and,  notwithstanding  the  op* 
position  of  the  Spanish  general,  and  even  of  the  French  court,  dis- 
patched his  brother  the  chevalier  de  Belleisle  with  15,000  men  to  force 
a passage  through  the  valley  of  Susa,  which  was  defended  by  almost 
impregnable  posts,  and  by  numerous  bodies  of  Austrians  and  Sardinians. 

The  detachment  reached  the  Assietta,  on  the  road  to  Exillcs,  a for- 
midable intrenchment  occupying  the  summit  of  a steep  acclivity,  Ju]y  ^ 
strengthened  with  palisades,  furnished  with  a numerous  artillery, 
and  defended  by  eighteen  Sardinian  and  three  Austrian  battalions. 

These  obstacles  did  not  restrain  the  ardour  of  the  French;  animated 
by  the  recollection  of  the  assault  of  Chateau  Dauphin,  they  advanced 
to  the  attack  ; being  twice  repulsed  with  a dreadful  carnage,  Belleisle 
placed  himself  at  their  head,  and  rushing  forwards,  planted  the  French 
standard  on  the  works.  In  attempting  to  pull  down  the  palisades, 
he  received  several  wounds,  which  disabled  his  arms ; he  then  seized 
the  palisades  with  his  teeth,  and  in  this  frantic  effort  received  his 
death  in  the  midst  of  4,000  killed  and  2,000  wounded.  The  loss  of 
the  commander  decided  the  fortune  of  this  rash  enterprise ; the  re- 
mainder of  the  troops  retired  to  Brian$on  * ; and  marshal  Belleisle 
himself  fell  back  to  Nice. 

In  this  expedition  the  French  and  Spaniards  were  no  less  divided 
than  the  Austrians  and  Sardinians ; but  though  Belleisle  was  unable 


• Muratori,  tom.  xii.  P.  2.  p.  289— -Voltaire — Odouards  Fantin  Hiatoire  dc  France, 
tom.  iv.  p.  188— Memoires  de  Noailles,  tom.  \i.  p.  234. 
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to  make  any  permanent  impression  in  Italy,  he  effected  his  grand 
object,  the  relief  of  Genoa.  The  increasing  disunion  between  the 
Austrians  and  Sardinians,  and  the  total  want  of  necessaries  among  the 
Austrians,  obstructed  their  subsequent  operations,  and  prevented 
them  from  deriving  any  advantage  from  his  retreat.  After  a few  un- 
important movements,  both  armies  retired  into  winter  quarters  in  the 
month  of  October  *. 

The  dilatoriness,  weakness,  and  disunion  of  the  allies  were  never 
more  conspicuous  than  during  the  campaign  in  the  Netherlands ; and 
their  conduct  formed  a striking  contrast  with  the  vigour  and  decision 
of  the  French.  The  command  of  the  army  was  intrusted  to  the 
duke  of  Cumberland,  who  had  recently  distinguished  himself  in  the 
suppression  of  the  rebellion  : but  the  greatest  military  talents  could 
not  have  supplied  the  enormous  deficiency  of  force;  for  Great  Bri- 
tain alone  furnished  her  stipulated  numbers,  and  the  contingents  of 
the  Empress-queen,  and  of  the  Dutch,  were  scarcely  two-thirds  of  their 
quota.  Although  the  duke  of  Cumberland  put  his  army  in  motiou 
before  the  French,  he  could  not  undertake  any  effectual  operation, 
■for  w'ant  of  magazines,  and  even  of  the  necessary  subsistence,  occa- 
sioned by  the  negligence  of  the  Austrian  and  Dutch  commissaries. 
He  thus  harassed  his  troops  without  advantage;  while  marshal  Saxe 
remained  quietly  in  cantonments  between  Bruges,  Antwerp,  and 
Brussels,  plentifully  supplied  with  every  necessary,  and  preparing  to 
carry  the  war  into  the  heart  of  the  United  Provinces  on  the  advance 
of  the  season. 

In  the  mean  time  the  French  cabinet  amused  the  Dutch  with  af- 
fected demonstrations  of  friendship,  and  hoped,  by  menaces  and  in- 
trigues, to  force  the  States  General  into  a neutrality.  With  this 
view  their  minister  at  the  Hague  presented  a memorial,  which, 
though  filled  w ith  high  professions  of  regard  and  proffers  of  accom- 
modation, concluded  with  announcing  the  intention  of  the  French 
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king  to  carry  his  arms  into  the  territory  of  the  Republic,  not  as  Chapter  28. 
an  enemy  to  France,  but  as  an  ally  to  the  house  of  Austria,  promis-  *7^  ^*7; 
ing  to  consider  the  countries  and  fortresses  which  the  French  army 
should  occupy,  as  a deposit  to  be  restored  when  the  States  should 
cease  to  furnish  succours  to  his  enemies.  To  enforce  these  menaces, 
the  very  day  in  which  the  memorial  was  presented,  Lowendahl,  with 
SO, 000  men,  entered  the  Dutch  territory,  and  in  less  than  a month  re- 
duced Sluice,  Sas  van  Ghent,  and  Hulst,  and  made  5,000  men  pri- 
soners. 

This  irruption,  though  successful,  effected  the  very  measure  which 
the  French  most  deprecated,  the  restoration  of  the  Stadtholdership. 

On  his  first  entrance  into  the  territory  of  the  Republic,  Lowendahl 
declared  to  two  Dutch  officers,  that  the  invasion  was  made  by  the 
connivance  of  the  government,  and  they  must  not  be  surprised  if  the 
French  met  with  little  resistance.  This  assertion  seemed  to  be  con- 
firmed by  the  speedy  surrender  of  the  fortresses ; and  the  partisans  of 
the  house  of  Orange  availed  themselves  of  the  consternation,  occa- 
sioned by  the  approach  of  the  French,  to  circulate  the  affidavits  of 
these  two  officers.  The  people,  who  in  all  popular  governments  na- 
turally suspect  treachery  in  misfortune,  were  roused  almost  to  frenzy, 
and  exclaimed,  that  they  were  reduced  to  a worse  situation,  even  than 
when  invaded  by  Louis  the  Fourteenth  ; and  as  they  were  betrayed  by 
their  own  rulers,  it  became  a duty  to  their  country  to  change  the 
form  of  government,  and  to  restore  the  ancient  constitution,  under 
which  the  States  had  so  long  prospered. 

The  insurrection  began  at  the  town  of  Vcre,  in  Zealand ; the 
burghers  assembled  tumultuously,  and  required  the  magistrates  to 
raise  'William  Henry  Friso,  prince  of  Orange,  to  the  Stadtholder- 
ship. This  demand  was  instantly  complied  with;  the  other  towns  of 
Zealand  followed  the  example,  and  the  Prince  was  the  same  day  ap- 
pointed by  the  States,  Stadtholder,  Captain-General,  and  Admiral  of 
rhe  Province.  This  great  and  sudden  change  was  effected  with  little 
disorder;  the  remaining  Provinces  concurred  in  the  appointment,  and, 
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Chapter  28.  on  the  15th  of  May,  he  was  solemnly  installed  by  the  States  in  the 
17+6',  17+7.  office  of  Captaiu-General  and  Admiral  of  the  Union  *. 

But  this  revolution,  though  contrary  to  the  views  and  interests  of 
France,  was  too  late  to  produce  any  material  effect  on  the  events  of 
the  campaign.  The  prince  of  Orange,  who  now  assumed  the  com- 
mand of  the  Dutch  forces,  was  of  a sanguine  disposition,  pompous 
manners,  and  punctilious  temper ; unskilled  in  military  affairs,  and  yet 
unwilling  to  act  in  subservience  to  his  brother-in-law  the  duke  of 
Cumberland.  His  presence  and  interference,  therefore,  contributed 
rather  to  thwart  than  to  promote  the  operations  of  the  allies. 

In  order  to  cover  Maastricht,  which  was  threatened  by  the  French, 
the  allies  took  post  on  the  Macs ; and,  after  several  movements  on 
July  2.  both  sides,  were  attacked  in  the  vicinity  of  Maestricht,  by  marshal 
Saxe  with  the  whole  French  army.  He  directed  his  principal  efforts 
to  cut  off  the  allies  from  Maestricht,  and  the  whole  of  the  action  fell 
on  the  British,  Hanoverians,  and  Hessians,  who  formed  the  left  wing, 
and  were  posted  near  the  village  of  Val  or  Lauffeld,  from  which  the 
battle  received  its  name.  This  post  was  so  obstinately  contested, 
that  the  village  was  four  times  taken  and  retaken  ; till  at  length  the 
superior  skill  of  marshal  Saxe,  and  the  persevering  valour  of  his 
troops,  gained  the  day,  and  the  allies  were  compelled  to  retire  beyond 
Maestricht.  In  the  retreat,  the  British  infantry  were  in  imminent 
danger  of  being  cut  off,  but  were  saved  by  the  exertions  of  the 
cavalry  under  sir  John  Ligonier,  who  was  made  prisoner;  and  thus 
sacrificed  his  own  liberty  to  the  safety  of  the  army.  In  this  ac- 
tion both  the  commanders  narrowly  escaped  being  taken ; the  duke 
of  Cumberland  w as  once  enveloped  in  a squadron  of  French  horse ; 
and  marshal  Saxe,  in  directing  the  attack,  was  impelled  by  his  ar- 
dour into  the  very  ranks  of  the  enemy..  The  French  army  suffered 
most  severely  in  this  conflict ; for  the  allies  lost  no  more  than  5,000 


* Tiudal,  vol.  xxi.  p.  306—  Letter  from  lord  Sandwich  to  Sir  Thomas  Robinson, 
lla”ue,  April  30,  17+7 — And  from  Sir  Everard  Fawkeaer  to  Sir  T.  Robinson,  dated 
Head  Quarters,  at  Bauwell,  June  1 6. 
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men,  and  marshal  Saxe  acknowledged  to  sir  John  Ligonier,  that  on  Chapter  28. 

his  part  8,000  foot  and  1,000  horse,  with  1,000  officers,  were  killed 

and  wounded.  This  defeat  was  erroneously  imputed  by  the  English 

nation  to  the  pusillanimity  of  the  Dutch,  and  even  to  the  treachery  of 

the  Austrians  * ; but  it  was  owing  to  the  want  of  concert  among  the 

allied  forces,  and  to  the  skilful  dispositions  of  marshal  Saxe. 

The  success  of  the  French,  however,  did  not  enable  him  to  invest 
Maestricht,  the  garrison  of  which  was  considerably  reinforced.  But 
after  amusing  the  allied  army  for  some  time,  count  Lowendahl  was 
detached  with  30,000  men  to  besiege  Bergen-op-Zooin,  an  enterprise 
which  was  deemed  so  impracticable  that  it  only  exposed  the  comman- 
ders to  censure,  and  excited  little  alarm  in  the  United  Provinces. 

This  fortress  was  the  master-piece  of  C'ohorn,  and  had  already  bid 
defiance  to  the  attacks  of  the  French;  it  was  connected  with  an  en- 
trenched camp,  and  its  communication  with  the  sea  could  not  be 
intercepted ; the  works  were  defended  by  a numerous  garrison ; 
the  lines  occupied  by  the  prince  of  Saxe  Ililburghausen,  with  twenty 
battalions  and  fourteen  squadrons;  and  a powerful  reinforcement 
was  hourly  expected.  The  trenches  were  opened  on  the  15th 
of  July,  and,  after  the  usual  advances,  which  were  attended  with  con- 
siderable loss,  slight  breaches  were  effected  in  the  rampart  in  the  be- 
ginning of  September.  The  governor,  who  was  eighty  years  of  age, 
presuming  too  much  on  the  strength  of  the  place,  neglected  the  neces- 
sary precautions,  and  Bcrgcn-op-Zooin  was  taken  by  surprise  early  in 
the  morning  of  the  1 5th ; the  assailants  penetrated  even  to  the  middle 
of  the  town,  with  scarcely  any  opposition,  and  the  governor  himself 
was  almost  surprised  in  his  bed.  The  garrison,  however,  assembled 
in  one  of  the  squares,  made  a gallant  defence ; and  when  overpowered 
by  numbers,  retreated  through  the  opposite  gate. 


* Tindal,  vol.  xxi.  p.  :112.  who  proba- 
bly spoke  the  general  opinion  of  the  na- 
tion in  imputing  the  loss  of  the  battle  to 
the  conduct  of  the  Austrians  and  Dutch. 
Jjut  in  the  account  of  the  battle  of  I.auf- 


feld,  sent  by  sir  Everard  Fuwkener  to  sir 
Thomas  Robinson,  he  does  not  give  the 
slightest  hint  of  any  treachery  on  the  side 
of  the  Austrians : Dated  Head  Quarters 
at  Ruholt,  July  l6. 
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This  extraordinary  event  was  imputed  to  treachery;  but  it  appears 
to  have  proceeded  solely  from  the  negligence  of  tlie  centinels,  and 
from  the  great  age  of  the  governor,  who  was  incapable  of  going  the 
rounds,  and  inspecting  the  necessary  arrangements.  The  capture  of 
Ikrgen-op-Zooin  was  the  last  important  event  of  this  unfortunate  cam- 
paign, and  both  armies  soon  afterwards  retired  into  w inter  quarters  #. 

The  ill  success  of  the  allies  was  in  some  degree  compensated  by  the 
victory  of  admiral  Hawke,  who  fell  in  with  a French  squadron  oft' 
Cape  Finisierre,  which  was  convoying  the  West  India  fleet,  and  took 
six  ships  of  the  line.  This  victory  crippled  the  French  marine,  ami 
contributed  to  accelerate  the  conclusion  of  peace  f. 


* When  I was  at  Bergen-op-Zoom  iu 
1771, 1 made  particular  inquiries  relative 
to  this  extraordinary  event,  from  many 
officers  who  were  present  at  the  siege, 
and  from  their  several  accounts,  I was 
convinced  that  no  treachery  could  be  im- 
puted to  the  governor;  though  a centinel 
or  two  may  probably  have  been  bribed  to 
leave  the  sally-port  open,  or  admit  the 
French  troops. 

I learned  two  anecdotes  from  colonel 
Douglas,  concerning  two  natives  of  Scot- 
land, then  officers  in  the  Highland  regi- 
ments, which  are  worthy  of  being  com- 
memorated : , 

\ * 

Francis  Maclaine  defended  the  water- 
fort  with  about  sixty  men  ; he  resolutely 
held  out ; though  his  parly  was  soon  re- 
duced to  twenty-five,  he  refused  to  sur- 
render prisoner  of  war,  and  Lowenduhl 
allowed  him  to  capitulate.  The  fire  of 


this  small  party  was  so  brisk,  that  the 
French  imagined  they  were  more  nume- 
rous than  they  really  were.  This  gallant 
officer  was  in  1777  second  in  command 
of  the  Portuguese  forces,  and  a great  fa- 
vourite of  the  marquis  de  Potnbal. 

Hector  Maclaine  occupied  a work  with 
only  five  men.  Being  summoned  to  sur- 
render, lie  answered,  “ We  shall  certainly 
be  overpowered  by  numbers,  but  we  hope 
to  destroy,  in  the  attempt,  a far  greater 
number  of  the  French  ; and  I am  deter- 
mined to  die  rather  than  surrender  myself 
and  my  men  prisoners  of  war !”  The 
French  general,  astonished  at  this  spirit, 
allowed  him  to  capitulate,  and  he  and  his 
five  men  marched  out  with  a drum  beat- 
ing, and  the  hohours  of  war.  lie  was  af- 
terwurds  a colonel  in  the  East  India  com- 
pany’s service. 

+ Tindal,  vol.  xxi.  p.  322. 
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CHAPTER  29. 
1748,  1749. 


Various  Overtures  fur  a General  Pacification — Dissent  ions  between  the  Courts  of  Vienna 
and  London — Convention  of  the  Hague — Disputes  with  the  King  of  Sardinia — Feeble 
State  of  the  Dutch — Alarming  Progress  of  the  French — Negotiations  for  Peace  at 
llreda  and  Ait  la  Chapellc — Opposition  of  Maria  Theresa — Signature  of  the  Preli- 
minaries— Obstacles  to  the  Conclusion — Signature  of  the  Definitive  Treaty — Dissatisfac- 
tion of  the  Court  of  Vienna. 

T'\U  RING  this  campaign  proposals  for  a general  pacification  were  Chapter  29. 

renewed  by  France.  After  the  battle  of  Lauft'eld,  marshal  Saxe  1 748,  1749. 
made  overtures  to  his  prisoner,  sir  John  Ligonier,  with  a frankness 
and  cordiality  which  seemed  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  his  court;  the 
basis  of  his  plan  was  a mutual  restitution  of  all  conquests,  and  an  esta- 
blishment for  Don  Philip.  These  overtures  were  communicated  to 
the  British  cabinet,  and  by  them  submitted  to  the  allies;  but  as  the 
Empress-queen  refused  to  give  any  specific  explanation  of  her  inten- 
tions, and  as  the  prince  of  Orange,  who  was  eager  to  signalise  his  new 
command,  vehemently  protested  against  entering  into  any  negotiation, 
the  overtures  were  peremptorily  rejected  • ; and  at  the  close  of  the 
year  preparations  were  made  to  prosecute  the  ensuing  campaign  with 
increasing  vigour. 

But,  from  the  discordant  views  and  relative  situations  of  the  differ- 
ent powers,  so  many  difficulties  occurred  in  forming  a specific  plan, 
as  plainly  indicated  the  approaching  dissolution  of  the  confederacy. 

During  the  preceding  year  constant  altercations  had  taken  place  be- 
tween the  courts  of  Vienna  and  London  ; and  the  British  cabinet  had 
incessantly  remonstrated  against  the  deficiency  of  the  Austrian  con- 

• Memoirs  of  Lord  Walpole,  p.  327. 
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Chapter  it),  tingcnts.  They  represented,  that  both  in  Italy  and  the  Netherlands 
174S,  t7  +2).  the  Austrian  armies  amounted  to  scarcely  more  than  half  the  stipu- 
lated numbers;  they  enumerated,  with  minute  precision,  the  enormous 
subsidies  paid  by  the  Maritime  Powers  to  the  Empress-queen,  and 
dwelt  on  the  constant  failure  of  her  promises.  They  therefore  pro- 
posed, that  in  future  only  half  the  subsidies  should  be  paid  at  the 
commencement  of  the  year,  and  the  remaining  half  reserved  until  the 
Austrian  contingents  were  ascertained  to  be  complete  and  effective, 
by  the  inspection  of  British  officers;  and  even  declared  their  intention 
to  make  a deduction  proportionate  to  the  deficiency  in  the  beginning 
of  the  campaign.  Count  Bathiani,  the  Austrian  commander  in  the 
Netherlands,  refused  to  accede  to  these  propositions;  and  when  they 
were  submitted  to  the  court  of  Vienna,  the  Empress-queen  did  not 
refrain  from  expressing  her  high  indignation  at  so  degrading  a propo- 
sal. She  declared,  that  she  had  always  supplied  her  stipulated  contin- 
gent, and  remonstrated  against  the  unfairness  of  excluding  the  irre- 
gular troops,  and  estimating  the  numbers  in  the  middle  of  the  cam- 
paign, when  the  army  must  have  experienced  a considerable  diminu- 
tion from  action,  sickness,  and  desertion.  She  urged  also  the  impru- 
dence of  draining  her  hereditary  dominions  of  her  best  troops,  while 
she  was  menaced  by  such  neighbours  as  Prussia  and  Turkey;  dis- 
gusted likewise  witlf  repeated  details  of  the  annual  subsidies,  she  in- 
dignantly asked,  “ Has  one  farthing  of  the  antecedent  subsidies  ever 
been  diverted ; and  have  I not,  in  every  campaign,  exerted  my  whole 
force  to  the  utmost?”  She  justly  observed,  “ All  the  stipulations  of 
the  future  convention  shall  be  punctually  fulfilled,  as  far  as  circum- 
stances will  allow;  but  as  the  greatest  cxpcnces  necessary  for  opening 
a eumpaign  are  incurred  in  the  winter,  so  those  preparations  must  be 
more  or  less  effective  in  proportion  to  the  subsidies  advanced  during 
that  season 

It  was  not,  therefore,  without  the  greatest  difficulty,  that  a conven- 
tion was  concluded  at  the  Hague  in  the  beginning  of  January,  between 
Austria,  the  Maritime  Powers,  and  Sardinia.  The  Empress-queen 

• Sir  Thomas  Robinson  to  Lord  Chesterfield  ; Vienna,  Sept.  8,  1747. 
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agreed  to  furnish  Go, 000  men  in  the  Low  Countries  ; Great  Britain  Chapter  29. 
and  Holland  (j,000  each  ; in  Italy,  the  Empress-queen  was  to  maintain  1J^)- 
60,000,  and  the  king  of  Sardinia  30,000.  Maria  Theresa  reluctantly 
agreed  to  the  proposal  of  making  part  of  the  subsidies  depend  on  the 
completion  of  the  stipulated  contingent;  and  one-fourth  of  the  400,000 1. 
was  to  be  deducted  if  the  armies  were  not  ascertained  to  be  com- 
plete before  the  end  of  April ; the  payments  to  the  king  of  Sardinia 
were  to  be  made  on  the  satne  terms  *.  In  addition  to  the  vast  force 
proposed  for  the  defence  of  Holland  and  the  security  of  the  Low 
Countries,  30,000  Russian  auxiliaries  were  taken  into  the  pay  of  the 
Maritime  Powers,  by  a treaty  signed  the  30th  of  November,  and  had 
commenced  their  march  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

Notwithstanding  the  signature  of  the  convention,  no  specific  plan 
of  operations  for  the  campaign  in  Italy  was  arranged,  and  the  re- 
gulation of  the  affairs  of  that  country  was  attended  with  insuperable 
difficulties,  in  consequence  of  the  disputes  which  arose  relative  to  the 
Treaty  of  Worms.  That  treaty  contained  positive  and  eventual  stipu- 
lations ; the  positive  stipulations  regarded  the  cessions  to  the  king  of 
Sardinia ; the  eventual,  the  partition  of  the  conquests  made  from  the 
enemy,  particularly  the  recovery  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  and  the  trans- 
fer of  Finale.  The  Empress-queen,  to  use  the  diplomatic  language 
of  the  court  of  Vienna,  insisted  on  a perfect  reciprocity  with 
regard  to  the  execution'  of  the  treaty  r she  refused  to  renounce  her 
claims  on  Naples  and  Sicily,  because  she  considered  her  right  to 
those  countries  as  guarantied  by  the  Treaty  of  Worms ; and  insisted, 
that  if  the  house  of  Austria  received  no  advantage,  the  king  of 
Sardinia  should  not  be  the  only  gainer.  For  this  reason,  she  demanded, 
either  the  restoration  of  those  possessions,  or  an  equivalent  at  the 
expence  of  the  king  of  Sardinia;  and  when  the  British  cabinet  made 
a distinction  between  the  positive  and  eventual  stipulations,  she 
ordered  her  ministers  to  enter  into  no  discussion  on  the  meaning  of 
that  treaty. 

* Convention  pour  l'Annce  17-18,  in  the  Grantham  Paper?. 
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17-1  s,  1749. 


7'he  paper  war  continued  with  greater  violence  than  ever  between  the 
courts  of  Vienna  andTurin,and,  inaddition  to  the  former  disagreements, 
new  disputes  arose  relative  to  the  command.  In  conformity  with  the 
letter  of  the  Treaty  of  Worms,  the  Austrians  insisted  that  the  king  of 
Sardinia  should  command  the  army,  but  not  the  detachments ; the  King, 
oti  his  part,  refused  to  sign  the  convention,  unless  he  was  intrusted  with 
the  same  authority  as  the  duke  of  Cumberland  in  the  Low  Countries. 
A modification  of  this  article  was  at  length  effected  by  the  intervention 
of  the  British  cabinet,  and  the  King  was  invested  with  the  command 
of  detachments  from  the  main  army.  This  accommodation,  however, 
did  not  contribute  to  the  adjustment  of  a plan  for  the  ensuing  cam- 
paign. Charles  Emanuel  wished  to  retain  tl»e  principal  part  of  his 
force  for  the  defence  of  his  own  dominions,  the  Empress-queen  was 
anxious  to  recover  Naples  and  Sicily,  and  the  king  of  England  urged 
the  necessity  of  commencing  operations  with  the  siege  of  Genoa. 
Both  the  Austrians  and  Sardinians  acknowledged  the  expediency  of 
this  measure,  but  argued  that  it  could  not  be  undertaken  without  ad- 
ditional subsidies;  and  the  king  of  England  could  only  be  induced  to 
make  a verbal  promise  of  reimbursement  at  the  conclusion  of  the  cam- 
paign. It  would  be  tedious  to  dwell  on  these  unfortunate  disagree- 
ments, which  evinced  such  mutual  distrust,  and  sufficiently  displayed 
the  necessity  of  a speedy  accommodation,  had  the  affairs  in  the  Low 
Countries  been  less  unfortunate. 

Maria  Theresa,  not  dejected  by  these  divisions,  meditated  some 
brilliant  enterprise  in  Italy,  which  she  sanguinely  hoped  would  be 
crowned  with  success.  She  anticipated  the  arrival  of  the  Russians  in 
the  Low  Countries ; flattered  herself  that  the  Dutch  would  make  a 
•desperate  resistance;  and  that  the  army  under  the  duke  of  Cumberland 
would  be  enabled  to  commence  offensive  operations ; but,  in  the 
midst  of  these  sanguine  expectations,  she  was  confounded  with  tlte 
signature  of  the  preliminaries. 

The  conferences  at  Breda  had  been  transferred,  by  mutual  agree- 
ment, to  Aix  la  Chapelle,  and  in  the  mcun  time  all  the  plenipotentiaries 
of  the  belligerent  powers,  except  those  of  Spain  and  Genoa,  assembled 
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at  the  Hague,  Count  Kaunitz,  afterwards  so  long  distinguished  as  chapter  29. 
the  prime  minister  at  Vienna,  was  the  Austrian  plenipotentiary;  and  1748,  1745). 
tlte  Empress-queen  could  not  have  selected  a more  firm  and  able 
supporter  of  iier  rights.  The  plenipotentiaries  for  the  other  powers 
were,  for  Great  Britain,  the  earl  of  Sandwich,  who  here  opened  his 
diplomatic  career  with  an  ability  and  judgment  above  his  years ; the 
count  dc  St.  Severin  was  deputed  on  the  part  of  Erancc,  who,  by  his 
candour  and  affability,  was  peculiarly  calculated  for  this  delicate 
office;  and  on  the  side  of  the  Dutch,  no  less  than  five  were  employed, 
at  the  head  of  whom  was  count  Bentinck,  a man  of  high  integrity,  and 
devoted  to  the  party  of  the  Stadtholder  and  the  interests  of  England. 

The  embassador  from  the  court  of  Madrid  was  don  Masones  de  Lima, 
a punctilious  and  formal  Spaniard ; and  the  count  de  Chavannes,  a 
slirewd  and  supple  Italian,  from  the  king  of  Sardinia.  For  the  sake  of 
form,  plenipotentiaries  were  also  received  from  the  republic  of  Genoa, 
and  the  duke  of  Modena.  The  effective  part  of  the  negotiation 
wholly  centered  in  the  British  and  French  plenipotentiaries;  and 
as  both  parties  were  equally  desirous  of  peace,  the  negotiation  was 
concluded  almost  as  soon  as  it  commenced.  The  first  formal  overtures 
were  made  by  St.  Severin  to  the  earl  of  Sandwich  on  the  27th  of 
March,  and  on  the  30th  of  April  the  preliminaries  were  signed  between 
England,  France,  and  Holland. 

The  sudden  conclusion  of  this  negotiation  was  no  less  owing  to  the 
deplorable  state  of  the  United  Provinces  than  to  the  frankness  and 
sincerity  of  France.  When  the  duke  of  Cumberland  joined  the  army 
in  the  commencement  of  March,  he  was  astonished  with  the  mis- 
management and  unexampled  supineness  of  the  Dutch  : Instead  of 
50,000  men,  who,  according  to  the  promise  of  the  prince  of  Orange, 
were  to  assemble  in  the  vicinity  of  Breda,  not  i 0,000  could  be  col- 
lected, and  those  in  want  of  arms,  clothing,  accoutrements,  and  every 
other  necessary.  He  was  even  obliged  to  detach  nineteen  battalions 
for  the  defence  of  Breda,  by  which  means  he  could  not  gather  a suffi- 
cient force  on  the  side  of  the  Maes,  to  join  the  Austrians,  for  the  pro- 
tection 
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Chapter  29.  lection  of  Macstricht  *.  The  finances  also  were  so  much  dilapidated, 
17+n,  1749.  that  the  Dutch  government  was  unable  to  advance  the  100,000 1. 

which  they  had  engaged  to  pay  for  tiie  march  of  the  Russian  troops,  and 
had  ineffectually  endeavoured  to  raise  a loan  of  300,000 1.  in  England. 
In  this  situation  the  capture  of  Macstricht  was  inevitable,  and  the 
French,  masters  of  that  fortress,  might  have  penetrated  into  the  heart 
of  the  United  Provinces,  without  experiencing  any  effectual  opposition 
from  a weak  and  distracted  government,  and  from  a jieople  discon- 
tented, exhausted,  and  spiritless. 

In  the  secret  conferences  between  the  English  and  French  pleni- 
potentiaries, the  principal  difficulties  were,  the  restitution  of  Finale, 
which  had  been  guarantied  to  the  king  of  Sardinia,  and  the  cession 
of  a territory  in  Italy  for  the  establishment  of  Don  Philip.  But 
the  impending  loss  of  the  United  Provinces,  and  the  apprehen- 
sions lest  France  should  raise  her  demands  on  the  surrender  of 
Macstricht,  which  was  invested,  extorted  the  consent  of  England ; 
the  mutual  restitution  of  all  conquests  was  made  the  basis  of  the  pre- 
liminaries, utid  Parma  and  Placentia  were  assigned  to  Don  Philip. 
These  conditions  were  submitted  to  the  Austrian  and  Sardinian  pleni- 
potentiaries. Count  Kaunitz,  however,  not  only  refused  his  consent 
to  any  further  dismemberment  of  the  Austrian  territories,  but  insisted 
on  the  complete  execution  of  the  Treaty  .of  Worms,  and  threatened  that 
his  Mistress  would  resume  the  cessions  made  to  the  king  of  Sardinia,  if 
she  was  compelled  to  give  an  establishment  to  Don  Philip.  Count 
Chavannes,  with  equal  obstinacy,  objected  to  the  restitution  of 
Finale,  and  demanded  an  equivalent  for  Placentia,  which  was  yielded  to 
his  Master  by  the  Treaty  of  Worms.  In  consequence  of  their  refusal, 
and  of  the  absence  of  the  Spanish  and  Genoese  ministers,  the  English, 
French,  and  Dutch  plenipotentiaries,  separately  signed  the  prelimi- 
naries ; an  immediate  suspension  of  arms  was  stipulated  for  the  Low 
Countries ; and  the  French  were  permitted,  for  the  sake  of  form,  to 
take  possession  of  Macstricht. 

* The  duke  of  Cumberland  to  the  earl  of  Sandwich. 
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Maria  Theresa  was  not  unacquainted  with  the  progress  of  the  nego-  Chapter  ■:>). 
tiation,  as  the  necessity  of  an  immediate  peace  to  save  the  United  }7^’^ 
Provinces  was  repeatedly  urged  to  her  minister  count  Kaunitz,  and 
information  transmitted  by  him  to  Vienna,  that  her  concurrence 
was  required  by  the  three  contracting  powers.  Iiut  the  first  formal 
notification  of  the  intended  conditions  was  made  to  the  Empress  in 
person  by  Sir  Thomas  Robinson.  She  received,  with  the  highest  marks  May  l. 
of  indignation,  a proposal  so  contrary  to  her  interests,  her  principles, 
and  even  to  the  related  professions  of  the  British  cabinet,  that  they 
would  require  no  further  dismemberment  of  her  territories.  She 
scarcely  allowed  the  minister  time  to  execute  his  commission,  before 
she  burst  out  into  the  most  bitter  reproaches:  “ You,  sir,”  she  ex- 
claimed, “ who  had  such  a share  in  the  sacrifice  of  Silesia;  you  who 
•“  contributed  more  than  any  person  in  procuring  the  additional 
“ cessions  made  to  the  king  of  Sardinia;  do  you  still  think  to  persuade 
“me?  No;  I am  neither  a child  nor  a fool ! Your  accounts  about 
“ the  Dutch  arc  exaggerated ; a countenance  may  be  still  held,  and 
“ there  is  still  force  to  support  that  countenance.  If  you  will 
“ have  an  instant  peace,  make  it ; I can  accede,  can  negotiate  for 
* myself.  And  why  am  I always  to  be  excluded  from  transacting  my 
“ own  business  ? My  enemies  will  give  me  better  conditions  than  my 
“ friends ; at  least  they  will  not  refuse  a peace,  which  they  want  as 
“ much  as  I do,  for  any  dispute  remaining  between  me  and  the  king  of 
“ Sardinia,  about  a little  territory,  more  or  less,  or  for  the  interpreta- 
“ tion  of  a treaty.  And  who  tells  you  Spain  so  much  as  desires 
“ Parma  and  Placentia?  She  would  rather  have  Savoy:  place  me  where 
“ I was  in  Italy  before  the  war,  and  I will  establish  the  Infant;  but 
“ your  kino  of  Sardinia  must  have  all  without  one  thought  or 
“ care  for-  me  ! The  treaty  of  Worms  was  not  made  for  me,  but  for 
“him  singly!  Good  God!  how  have  I been  used  by  that  court! 

“Thebe  is  your  king  of  Prussia!  Indeed,  indeed,  all  these 
“ circumstances,  at  once,  rip  up  too  many  old  and  make  real  new 
“ wounds.” 
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Chapter  29.  She  listened  to  the  asseverations  of  the  British  minister,  concerning 
17 48,  1749.  the  distressed  state  of  the  Dutch,  and  his  attempts  to  explain  the  treaty 
of  Worms,  with  sullen  indignation;  and  then  ironically  demanded, 
“ Ain  I to  hear  of  Limburgh  too  for  the  Palatine,  or  of  refunding  the 
“ capitals  of  the  Genoese,  which  have  been  confiscated  in  these  coun- 
“ tries?”  Sir  Thomas  Robinson,  in  reply,  read  a passage  in  a letter  from 
the  duke  of  Newcastle  to  this  effect : “ An  establishment  for  Don  Philip, 
“ which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  king  of  England,  cannot  be  more  mo- 
“ derate,  or  liable  to  less  inconvenience,  than  by  yielding  the  duchies  of 
“ Parma  and  Placentia,  to  revert  to  the  present  possessors,  should 
“ Don  Philip  succeed  to  the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  in  con- 
“ sequence  of  the  accession  of  Don  Carlos  to  the  crown  of  Spain, 
“ on  the  death  of  the  present  king  without  issue  male.”  This  intima- 
tion roused  her  haughty  spirit  still  farther,  and  she  concluded  the 
audience  with  exclaiming,  “ What,  return  to  the  presext  pos- 
sessors!”  and,  accompanying  her  words  with  a significant  gesture, 
added,  “ No,  no ! I will  rather  lose  my  head  # !” 

No  persuasion  could  bend  the  Empress-queen  until  the  prelimi- 
naries were  signed ; when,  finding  herself  unable  to  resist  the  will 
of  the  contracting  powers,  she  reluctantly  yielded,  and,  after  many 
fruitless  protests,  and  violent  remonstrances,  her  plenipotentiary  ac- 
ceded to  the  preliminaries  on  the  18th  of  May. 

In  consequence  of  the  discordant  interests  and  relative  situations  of 
the  respective  powers,  the  arrangement  of  the  definitive  treaty  was 
attended  with  many  difficulties;  but  none  of  the  contracting  parties  so 
much  obstructed  the  peace  as  the  court  of  Vienna.  To  gain  opportu- 
nities of  cavil  and  delay,  the  Empress-queen  objected  to  the  conclusion 
of  a general  treaty,  declined  acting  as  a principal,  and  urged  that  the 
different  parties  should  enter  into  separate  engagements.  When  this 
proposal  was  over-ruled,  she  refused  to  revoke  her  protests  relative  to 
the  cessions  made  to  the  king  of  Sardinia,  although  the  demand  was 
warmly  supported  by  the  British  cabinet,  and  she  declined  any  cxpla- 
• Sir  Thomas  Robinson’s  Dispatch  to  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  May  1, 1"4S. 
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nation  beyond  the  articles  of  the  preliminaries.  Her  own  resolution,  Chapter  29. 
and  the  firmness  of  Kaunitz,  at  length  carried  these  points.  17+81  17*9- 

But  no  subject  furnished  greater  obstacles  than  the  discussions  re- 
lative to  the  Barrier  Treaty.  Kaunitz  declared  that  the  signature  of 
the  preliminaries  between  the  Maritime  Powers  and  France,  without  the 
participation  of  the  Einprcss-quecn,  had  abrogated  that  as  well  as  all 
preceding  treaties.  Numerous  disputes  also  took  place  between  him 
and  the  Dutch  plenipotentiaries.  The  Dutch  insisted  that  the  Bar- 
rier towns  should  be  delivered  to  them  and  the  Empress-queen,  con- 
jointly as  sovereigns ; a proposition  which  was  peremptorily  rejected, 
as  an  infringement  of  her  prerogative : on  the  contrary,  while  she  ac- 
knowledged the  right  of  garrison,  she  insisted  that  even  those  towns, 
which  from  the  destruction  of  the  fortifications  were  rendered  incapa- 
ble of  defence,  should  not  be  restored  to  the  Dutch.  From  the  per- 
severance of  both  parties  the  mediation  of  England  was  for  a consi- 
derable time  ineffectual.  France  refused  to  interfere  in  the  dispute, 
or  to  deliver  the  Low  Countries  provisionally  to  the  Maritime 
Powers ; and  Maria  Theresa  persisted  in  her  resolution,  from  a con- 
sciousness that  England  would  induce  tlie  Dutch  to  recede,  rather  than 
suffer  the  Low  Countries  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  French.  This 
dispute,  however,  nearly  occasioned  the  rupture  of  the  negotiation; 
and  both  the  Austrian  and  Dutch  plenipotentiaries  had  positive  in- 
structions not  to  yield.  At  length  the  influence  of  England  prevailed; 

Count  Bentinck  was  persuaded  to  disobey  his  instructions,  and  Kau- 
nitz consented  to  a convention  which  revived  that  part  of  the  Barrier 
relating  to  the  Dutch  garrisons ; but  preserved  the  sovereign  rights  of 
his  Imperial  mistress.  On  the  same  principle  the  Empress-queen 
objected  to  the  specification  of  the  Barrier  Treaty  among  those  re- 
newed by  the  definitive  peace.  This  objection  excited  the  jealousy  of 
the  Dutch ; but  the  British  cabinet  wisely  overlooked  this  punctilio, 
deeming  the  Barrier  Treaty  virtually  renewed  by  the  confirmation  of 
that  of  1731. 
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Chapter  2.9.  Another  obstacle  arose  relative  to  the  subsidy  paid  by  the  House  of 
1748,  174.9.  Austria  to  the  Dutch  for  the  maintenance  of  the  garrisons:  Kaunitz 
insisted  that  this  subsidy  should  cease,  because  the  Barrier  Towns 
were  no  longer  capable  of  defence;  and,  as  all  the  influence  of  Great 
Britain  could  not  terminate  this  dispute,  it  was  left  to  future  dis- 
cussion. A serious  disagreement  also  subsisted  between  the  House  of 
Austria  and  England.  The  arrears  of  the  subsidy  stipulated  by  the 
convention  of  the  Hague,  amounting  to  100,0001.  were  urgently  de- 
manded by  the  Empress-queen,  and  as  peremptorily  refused  by  the 
British  cabinet,  on  the  plea  that  the  Austrian  contingents  had  not  been 
complete.  Kaunitz  threatened  in  vain  that  he  would  not  accede 
either  to  the  preliminaries  or  the  definitive  treaty,  till  this  demand 
was  liquidated,  and  even  after  the  signature  withheld  his  ratification, 
without  a declaration  that  the  arrears  should  be  discharged.  The  re- 
fusal of  the  British  cabinet  occasioned  many  threats  and  haughty  re- 
monstrances; but  the  demand  was  not  complied  with  till  after  the 
signature  of  the  preliminaries*. 

The  ill  humour  of  the  court  of  Vienna  was  apparent  during  the  whole 
progress  of  the  negotiation.  The  Empress-queen  even  endeavoured  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  Low  Countries  without  acceding  to  the  defini- 
tive treaty;  but  her  hopes  were  frustrated  by  the  prudence  and  firmness 
of  the  British  cabinet,  who  found  it  necessary  to  extort  her  accession- 
by  threatening  to  sign  without  her.  Sir  Thomas  Robinson  being  ap- 
pointed plenipotentiary  at  the  congress,  the  disagreeable  task  of  com- 
municating this  intelligence  to  the  Empress-queen  was  assigned  to 
Mr.  Keith,  his  successor  at  Vienna.  She  received  the  new  minister 
with  her  usual  benignity,  and  testified  a grateful  sense  of  the  assistance 
which  had  been  derived  from  England,  with  many  expressions  of  per- 


• These  circumstances  are  taken  from 
the  dispatches  of  the  duke  of  Newcastle, 
the  earl  of  Sandwich,  and  sir  Thomas  Ro- 
binson, during  the  course  of  the  negotia- 
tion. From  a confidential  letter  of  the 


duke  of  Newcastle  to  Mr.  Keith,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  payment  of  the  arrears  was 
owing  to  his  interference  in  opposition  to 
the  rest  of  the  cabinet. 
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6onaI  regard  towards  the  King.  But  when  Mr.  Keith  requested  her  con-  Chapter  29. 
currence  in  the  peace,  and  was  proceeding  to  announce  the  resolution  ,?48>  ,749‘ 


of  his  court,  the  high-spirited  princess  interrupted  him,  and  exclaimed 
with  great  emotion,  “ I already  know  too  much  of  that  business,  and 
will  leave  that  part  of  your  commission  to  be  settled  between  you  and 
my  ministers 

Besides  the  disputes  with  the  House  of  Austria,  the  conclusion  of 
peace  was  retarded  by  difficulties  in  which  the  other  contracting 
powers  were  equally  involved.  One  of  these  difficulties  arose 
from  the  march  of  the  Russian  troops,  who  were  advancing  through 
Upper  Silesia  towards  Franconia.  Their  approach  alarmed  the 
king  of  Prussia,  and  excited  the  apprehensions  of  France,  while 
the  allies  were  suspicious  lest  the  French  might  be  tempted  to 
avail  themselves  of  their  superiority  in  the  Netherlands,  should  the 
Russians  retire  to  their  own  country.  These  mutual  jealousies  wrere 
at  length  terminated : by  a provisional  convention,  the  march  of  the 
Russian  troops  was  suspended,  and  an  equal  number  of  French  were  to 
quit  the  Low  Countries;  the  Maritime  Powers  at  the  same  time  agreed 
that  the  Russians,  while  in  their  pay,  should  not  enter  into  the  service 
of  any  other  state.  Another  difficulty  was  derived  from  an  oversight  of 
the  plenipotentiaries  who  concluded  the  preliminaries.  The  fourth 
article  settled  the  reversion  of  the  duchies  of  Parma  and  Guastalla  on 
the  House  of  Austria,  and  of  Placentia  on  the  king  of  Sardinia,  should 
Don  Philip  succeed  to  the  crown  of  Naples.  This  stipulation  con- 
travened the  third  treaty  of  Vienna  of  1739,  which  secured  to  Don 
Carlos  the  right  of  transferring  Naples  and  Sicily  to  any  of  his  younger 
children,  should  he  succeed  to  the  crown  of  Spain.  The  Empress- 
queen,  however,  did  not  reject  an  arrangement  which  removed  to  a 
greater  distance  the  prospect  of  the  reversion  of  Parma  and  Guas- 
talla; but  the  king  of  Sardinia  refusing  to  yield  the  reversion  of 
Placentia,  the  king  of  Naples  withheld  his  accession  to  the 
treaty. 


Mr.  Keith  to  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  Sept.  10,  1748. 
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Chapter  29.  At  length  the  definitive  treaty  was  signed  at  Aix  la  Chapellc,  on 
174s,  1749.  the  1 8th  of  October,  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  France,  England,  anti 


Holland,  and  was  acceded  to  by  Spain  on  the  20th,  by  the  Empress- 
queen  on  the  23d,  and  by  the  king  of  Sardinia  on  the  7th  of  Novem- 
ber. By  this  treaty  the  election  of  the  Emperor  was  acknowledged ; 
and  the  House  of  Austria  obtained  the  guaranty  of  the  Pragmatic  Sane- 
tion.  Maria  Theresa  recovered  the  Low  Countries,  but  was  obliged 
to  restore  her  conquests  in  Italy,  to  confirm  the  cession  of  Silesia  and 
Glatz  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  to  yield  the  duchies  of  Parma, 
Placentia,  and  Guastalla  to  Don  Philip.  She  likewise  ratified  the 
cessions  made  by  the  treaty  of  Worms  to  the  king  of  Sardinia,  of 
the  Vigevenasco,  part  of  the  Parmesan,  and  of  tlie  county  of 
Anghicra  *.  > 

Thus  terminated  a bloody  and  extensive  war,  which  at  the  com-, 
mencement  threatened  the  very  existence  of  the  House  of  Austria ; 
but  the  magnanimity  of  Maria  Theresa,  the  zeal  of  her  subjects,  and 
the  support  of  Great  Britain,  triumphed  over  her  numerous  enemies, 
and  secured  an  honourable  peace.  She  retained  possession  of  all  her, 
vast  inheritance,  except  Silesia,  Parma,  Placentia,  and  Guastalla; 
she  recovered  the  Imperial  dignity,  which  had  been  nearly  wrested 
from  the  House  of  Austria,  and  obtained  the  guaranty  of  the  Pragma- 
tic Sanction  from  the  principal  powers  of  Europe.  She  was,  how- 
over,  so  dissatisfied,  that  her  chagrin  broke  out  on  many  occasions, 
and  on  none  more  than  when  Mr.  Keith  requested  an  audience,  to 
offer  his  congratulations  on  the  return  of  peace.  Her  minister  was 
ordered  to  observe,  that  compliments  of  condolence  were  more  proper 
than  compliments  of  congratulation,  and  insinuated  that  the  British, 
minister  would  oblige  his  mistress  by  sparing  a conversation,  which 
would  be  highly  disagreeable  to  her,  and  no  less  unpleasing  to  him 

• Articles  of  the  treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapellc  in  ltoussct — Koch,  tom.  ii.  p.  74 — 82. 

■f  Mr.  Keith  to  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  Nov.  6,  1748. 
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CHAPTER  30. 
1749—1756. 


Tnlernal  Regulations  and  beneficial  Improvements  introduced  into  the  Civil  and  Military  Ad- 
ministration— Stateof  the  Cabinet— Characters  oj  Counts  Uhljeld , Cotloredo,  Kevenhutler, 
and  Baron  B’asner — Disgrace  of  Bartenstein — Elevation  and  Character  of  Kaunitz— 
Disagreements  beta-tea  the  Courts  of  Vienna  and  iAindon,  relative  to  the  Election  of  the 
Archduke  Joseph  as  King  of  the  Romans,  and  to  the  Barrier  Treaty . 


A/T ARIA  Theresa  employed  the  interval  between  the  Peace  of  Aix 
la  Chapelle  and  the  commencement  of  the  seven  years  war,  in 
healing  the  wounds  indicted  on  her  countries  during  the  preceding 
hostilities.  She  had  felt  from  fatal  experience  the  danger  which  had 
threatened  her  vast  empire,  from  the  weak  and  unprovided  state  in 
which  her  father  had  left  his  dominions ; she  had  learned,  from  the 
example  of  her  formidable  rival  the  king  of  Prussia,  the  advantages 
resulting  from  an  efficient  and  disciplined  army,  and  well  furnished 
treasury ; she  was  convinced  from  the  superficial  manner  in  which  the 
treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle  had  glossed  over  various  pretensions  and 
disputes  among  the  belligerent  powers,  that  the  peace  could  be  consi- 
dered as  little  more  than  a suspension  of  arms;  and  that  another 
bloody  war  would  take  place,  before  the  equilibrium  of  Europe  could 
be  settled  on  a more  permanent  basis.  She  conceived  great  apprehen- 
sions from  the  alarming  rise  of  the  House  of  Brandenburgh,  and  from 
the  civil  und  military  talents  of  Frederic  the  Second,  and  was  sensible 
that  the  only  effectual  method  to  maintain  the  respect  due  to  her 
political  consequence,  was  by  holding  herself  in  constant  readiness 
for  hostilities.  Impressed  with  these  sentiments,  she  turned  her 
principal  attention  to  the  regulation  of  her  finances,  and  the  improve- 
ment 


1749—175<*. 
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Chapter  30.  tnent  of  her  army ; the  successful  manner  in  which  she  carried  these 
1749—1736.  objects  into  execution  is  recorded  by  the  Royal  Historian,  and  his 
testimony  cannot  be  suspected  of  partiality  in  favour  of  a princess, 
whom  lie  styles  his  “ ambitious,  vindictive,  and  implacable  ene- 
my V’ 

“ Maria  Theresa  prepared  in  the  sceresy  of  the  cabinet,  those  great 
projects  which  she  afterwards  carried  into  execution.  She  introduced 
an  order  and  (economy  into  the  finances,  unknown  to  her  ancestors; 
and  her  revenues  far  exceeded  those  possessed  by  her  father,  even 
when  he  was  master  of  Naples,  Parma,  Silesia,  and  Servia.  Having 
learned  the  necessity  of  introducing  into  her  army  a better  discipline, 
she  annually  formed  camps  in  the  provinces,  which  she  visited  her- 
self, that  she  might  animate  the  troops  by  her  presence  and  bounty. 
She  well  understood  and  practised  the  art  of  enhancing  the  value  of 
those  distinctions  which,  however  trifling,  are  rendered  important  by 
the  manner  of  bestowing  them;  of  recompensing  the  officers,  calling 
forth  abilities,  and  exciting  a geueral  emulation  and  zeal  for  her  ser- 
vice. She  established  a military  academy  at  Vienna,  and  collected 
the  most  skilful  professors  of  all  the  sciences  and  exercises,  which 
tend  to  elucidate  or  improve  the  art  of  war.  Ry  these  institutions  tho 
army  acquired,  under  the  auspices  of  Maria  Theresa,  such  a degree 
of  perfection  as  it  had  never  attained  under  any  of  her  predecessors; 
and  a woman  accomplished  designs  worthy  of  a great  man 

To  descend  from  this  general  account  of  her  beneficial  regulations 
to  a more  specific  detail.  Great  abuses  and  delays  had  long  subsisted 
in  the  administration  of  justice,  winch  was  under  the  cognizance  of  the 
same  tribunals  as  the  police.  With  a view  to  remedy  these  evils,  the 
administration  of  justice  was  separated  from  the  department  of  the 
police ; provincial  chanceries  were  abolished,  and  a supreme  tribunal 
erected,  to  which  all  causes  were  submitted  in  the  last  resort  throughout 
the  Austrian  dominions,  except  Hungary,  in  which  kingdom  the  sovereign 


* “ L'lmperatrice-reine  cnr.ctnic  ambitieusc  et  vindicative ; d’autaut  plus  daugereuse 
qu’ellc  etoit  femme,  entctcc  de  ses  opinions,  et  implacable.” 

| CEuvres  du  Roi  de  Prussc,  tom.  iii.  p.  26. 
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could  not  make  any  innovation  without  the  consent  of  the  diet.  The  Chapter  so. 
general  direction  of  the  finances,  police,  and  every  other  branch  of  1749—1756. 
business  which  was  comprehended  under  the  denomination  of  justice 
or  law,  was  entrusted  to  another  great  council,  the  president  of  which 
submitted  a weekly  report  to  the  Empress. 

A new  system  was  also  introduced  into  the  administration  of  the 
finances ; the  number  of  useless  collectors  was  diminished,  and  the  mode 
of  anticipating  the  revenues  by  assignments  abolished ; the  ordinary 
and  extraordinary  taxes  were  rendered  permanent  for  a term  of  years ; 
many  exemptions  were  annulled,  and  the  perception  rendered  more 
simple  and  regular.  Hence  the  revenues  of  the  House  of  Austria, 
wdiich,  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Sixth  did  not  exceed  30,000,000 
florins,  were  increased  to  3G, 000,000,  notwithstanding  the  loss  of 
Naples  and  of  Silesia,  which  duchy  alone  produced  six  millions,  and 
a regular  fund  was  established  for  the  maintenance  of  a standing 
army  of  1 08, 000  men  in  the  hereditary  countries,  exclusive  of  the 
forces  in  Italy  and  the  Netherlands*.  The  troops  were  also  partly 
distributed  in  Austria  and  Bohemia,  instead  of  being  solely  stationed 
in  Hungary,  from  whence  they  could  not  immediately  be  drawn  in 
cases  of  urgent  necessity. 

No  less  beneficial  alterations  were  made  in  the  military  depart- 
ment ; each  regiment  had  hitherto  been  exercised  in  a different 
mode,  which  had  produced  great  confusion  on  the  day  of  battle ; an 
uniform  system  was  accordingly  digested,  under  the  superintendance 
of  count  Daun,  who  had  already  served  with  much  distinction  in  the 
course  of  the  preceding  war,  and  was  afterwards  the  great  opponent  of 
Frederic  the  Second. 

Every  department  of  government  bore  witness  to  the  application 
and  attention  of  the  Empress-queen,  although  both  her  education 
under  Charles  the  Sixth,  and  the  conduct  of  those  who  principally  con- 
ducted the  helm  of  affairs  since  her  accession,  had  tended  to  create  an 

• * Minute  tics  Arrangcmens  intcrieurs  des  Pays  llereditaires  dc  S.  M.  l'luiperatrice- 

reine — Mr.  Keith  to  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  May  10,  1749.  Keith  Papers. 
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Chapter  30.  aversion  to  business,  and  a diffidence  of  her  own  capacity.  Her  father 
1749— 1756.  hati  laboured  to  secure  to  her  the  succession  of  his  vast  dominions; 

but  had  not  endeavoured  to  render  her  capable  of  governing  them ; 
he  had  indeed  admitted  her  at  the  age  of  fourteen  into  the  council  of 
state,  where  she  diplayed  an  attention  above  her  years;  but  this  ad- 
mission was  a mere  ceremony.  Charles  excluded  her  from  all  know- 
ledge of  political  affairs;  and,  on  his  death,  she  was  unacquainted  even 
with  the  common  forms  of  business. 

At  this  period  the  ministers  of  the  conference  were,  in  the  aggregate, 
still  weaker  and  more  inefficient  than  those  who  presided  at  the  head  of 
affairs  when  she  acceded  to  the  throne. 

The  death  of  count  Sinzendorf,  the  chancellor,  which  happened  in 
] 742,  was  a great  loss  to  the  court  of  Vienna  *.  Though  indolent  and 
voluptuous,  he  was  easy  of  access;  though  impetuous  in  his  manners, 
he  was  open  to  conviction  ; he  derived  considerable  credit  from  his  long 
and  tried  services  for  more  than  thirty  years,  and  he  was  eager  to  coun- 
teract the  malign  influence  of  Bartenstcin. 

He  was  succeeded  by  count  Uhlfeld,  who  had  filled  the  office  of  em- 
bassador at  the  Hague  and  at  Constantinople ; and  whose  unexpected 
promotion  to  this  high  station  was  a singular  proof  of  the  jealousy  of 
the  Empress,  and  the  cunning  of  Bartenstcin.  The  public  voice,  and 
the  wishes  of  the  court,  pointed  out  count  Harrach ; but  Bartenstcin 
found  means  to  influence  the  decision  of  his  sovereign,  by  insinuating 
that  the  credit  and  talents  of  count  Harrach  would  give  him  greater 
ascendancy  in  the  council  of  state  than  became  a subject ; while  count 
Uhlfeld,  with  inferior  talents,  was  a man  of  a more  pliant  disposition, 


* “ tVe  have  had,”  writes  sir  Thomas 
Robinson  to  Mr.  Weston  (Feb.  10,  1742) 
44  a great  loss  in  count  Sinzendorf;  his  de- 
“ feels  may  have  been  great,  but  then  they 
44  are  propercr  to  spoil  a flourishing  state ; 
“ his  hotter  qualities  were  more  eminent 
44  in  adversity.  As  for  myself,  I cannot 
44  but  be  preparing  you  for  the  particular 
44  want  I may  have  of  him.  A certain 
• 


44  gentleness  of  maimers,  a like  easiness  of 
44  access  at  all  hours,  made  business  to  a 
44  strauger  familiar,  agreeable,  and  in- 
44  structivc.  We  shall,  for  some  time  at 
44  least,  have  a want  both  of  his  experi- 
44  once  and  of  his  very  house,  which  was 
44  the  only  place  of  a general  political 
44  rendezvous  here.” 

and 
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«nd  would  not  presume  to  urge  his  opinion  in  opposition  to  the  will  chapter  30. 
of  the  sovereign.  Uhlfeld  was  indeed  a minister  suited  to  the  temper  i74y— i75ff. 
and  genius  of  the  referendary.  He  was  honest  and  well  intentioned  ; 
but  slow  in  Ids  comprehension,  confused  in  his  ideas,  and  indolent 
both  from  habit  and  want  of  capacity;  he  was  fond  of  mystery,  and  of 
a captious,  cavilling,  and  suspicious  temper.  To  these  «iental  disqua- 
lifications was  added  a difficulty  of  hearing,  which  embarrassed  those 
who  negotiated  with  him.  By  his  taste  for  magnificence  and  parade, 
lie  had  become  involved  in  his  circumstances,  and  was  therefore 
rendered  dependent ; hence  he  was  wholly  governed  by  Bartenstein, 
to  whom  he  owed  his  elevation,  and  was  as  submissive  to  him  as  he  was 
overbearing  to  others  *. 

The  deaths  of  Staremberg,  Harrach,  and  Kinskv,  had  increased  the 
overgrown  power  of  the  referendary;  and  the  ministers  of  the  con- 
ference, Colloredo,  Kevenhuller,  and  marshal  Bathiani,  bowed  before 
the  idol,  or  were  unable  to  resist  his  superior  credit. 

Rhodolph  Joseph,  count  and  afterwards  prince  Colloredo,  was  a man 
of  high  quality  and  of  a truly  noble  and  elevated  mind  ; he  was  candid 
and  generous  in  his  disposition,  yet  stiff  and  precise  in  his  manners, 
and  of  moderate  capacity.  He  possessed  little  personal  credit,  being 
regarded  with  jealousy  by  Maria  Theresa,  in  consequence  of  his  depen- 
dence on  her  consort,  as  vice-chancellor  of  the  empire.  But,  although 
he  had  been  compelled  to  give  way  to  the  superior  influence  of  Barten- 
stein,  he  was  of  too  high  and  independent  a spirit,  to  conceal  his 
sentiments,  and  incessantly,  though  hitherto  ineffectually,  opposed  the 
impolitic  advice  of  the  referendary. 

John  Joseph,  count  Kevenhuller,  was  great  chamberlain  of  the 
•court,  as  well  as  minister  of  the  conference.  He  was  a man  of  mode- 


• A singular  instance  of  bis  submission 
to  Bartenstein  is  recorded  in  the  dispatches 
of  Mr.  Keith. 

Bartenstein  having  drawn  an  offensive 
memorial  unknown  to  the  Empress,  the 
ministers  of  the  conference  dispatched  it 
to  the  Austrian  minister  in  London.  Re- 


monstrances were  made  against  the  impe- 
rious style  of  this  paper,  by  Mr.  Keith,  be- 
fore the  conference,  and  count  Uhlfeld,  ta- 
king the  blame  to  himself,  entered  into  a 
vindication  of  the  paper,  while  Bartenstein 
stood  by,  exhibiting  marks  of  the  utmost 
contempt  and  indifference. 
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Chapter  30. 
174<7— 1736. 


rate  talents,  little  capacity  for  business,  and  wholly  subservient  to  the 
will  of  Bartenstein,  whom  he  affected  to  idolize. 

Marshal  Bathiani,  an  Hungarian  nobleman  of  high  distinction,  was 
a veteran  of  more  skill  in  military  than  in  civil  affairs;  and  derived 
his  principal  consideration  from  his  office  of  governor  to  the  archduke 
Joseph,  a place  of  more  honour  than  influence. 

The  Empress,  though  jealous  of  being  governed,  and  peremptory  in 
her  resolutions,  was  extremely  diffident  of  her  abilities,  from  a due 
consciousness  of  her  own  inexperience ; hence  she  assiduously  exa- 
mined memorials  and  counter-memorials,  and  spared  no  endeavours 
to  form  a just  and  decisive  opinion  on  every  subject  of  importance. 
From  the  same  motive,  she  not  only  deliberated  with  the  Emperor  and 
her  own  cabinet  counsellors,  but  listened  with  great  patience  to  the 
long  and  contradictory  expositions  of  foreign  ministers;  and  repeat 
cdly  consulted  some  of  her  own  subjects  who  were  not*  in  office,  and  in 
whose  abilities  and  honesty  she  confided. 

Among  these  the  most  conspicuous  was  baron  Wasner,  who  had  long 
been  Imperial  minister  in  England,  and  returned  to  Vicuna  uftcr  the 
peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle.  lie  was  a man  of  strong  sense  and  great 
capacity,  of  a frank  and  open  disposition,  and  well  versed  in  fo- 
reign affairs.  He  was  held  in  high  estimation  by  the  Empress,  and 
often  consulted  by  her,  either  in  person,  or  by  means  of  Koch,  her  ca- 
binet secretary.  His  known  favour  excited  the  jealousy  of  Barten- 
stein ; and  the  presumptuous  referendary  never  condescended  to  dis- 
course with  him  on  business,  even  when  sent  by  the  Emperor  himself. 
Wasner  strongly  inculcated  the  necessity  of  an  union  with  the  Mari- 
time Powers,  whom  he  represented  as  the  best  and  only  friends  of  the 
House  of  Austria ; and  exposed  the  folly  of  imagining  that  France 
would  assist  in  the  recovery  of  Silesia,  the  bait  constantly  held  out  by 
Bartenstein*. 

From  such  a motley  assemblage  of  discordant  counsellors,  and  im- 
pelled by  such  contradictory  motives  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs, 
Maria  Theresa  fluctuated  in  continual  uncertainty.  She  was  teased  by 
* Mr.  Keith  to  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  April  10,  174y. 
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the  remonstrances  of  the  foreign  embassadors,  who  were  frequently  Chapter  30. 
referred  by  Bartenstein  to  count  Uhlfeld,  and  by  count  Uhlfeld  to 
Bartenstein,  and  had  even  condescended  to  request  the  British  minister 
to  conciliate  the  friendship  of  Bartenstein,  “ that  things,”  as  she  said, 

“ might  go  on  more  smoothly  But  a princess  of  her  high  spirit 
and  jealous  temper  could  not  long  submit  to  such  humiliation  for  a 
mere  subaltern  in  office.  She  was  disgusted  with  the  presumption  and 
petulance  of  the  referendary ; and  as  she  became  more  acquainted 
with  business,  and  acquired  in  the  school  of  adversity  a greater  con- 
fidence in  her  own  powers,  she  perceived  the  weakness  and  incapacity 
of  her  cabinet,  and  deeply  felt  the  necessity  of  entrusting  the  admi- 
nistration of  affairs  to  a person  of  tried  integrity  and  talents;  and  qua- 
lified by  his  rank  for  so  important  a station.  She  accordingly  fixed 
her  choice  on  count  Kaunilz,  who  was  then  embassador  at  Paris. 

The  elevation  of  Kaunitz  to  the  office  of  chancellor  and  the  supreme 
direction  of  foreign  affairs,  forms  a remarkable  epoch  in  the  reign  of 
Maria  Theresa  ; because  to  the  counsels  of  that  minister  must  be 
principally  attributed  the  alliance  with  France,  and  the  change  of  the 
political  system  hitherto  pursued  by  the  House  of  Austria. 

Anthony  Wenceslaus,  first  count  and  afterwards  prince  of  Kaunitz 
Rietberg,  who  directed  the  counsels  of  Austria  for  a period  of  almost 
forty  years,  was  son  of  Maximilian  Ulric  count  of  Kaunitz,  governor 
of  Moravia,  and  embassador  at  Rome,  by  Mary  Ernestina  daughter 
and  heiress  of  Ferdinand  Maximilian,  last  count  of  Rietberg.  He  was 
born  in  1711;  and,  after  receiving  an  excellent  education  under  the 
care  of  his  father,  completed  his  studies  at  the  university  of  Leipzig, 
where  he  made  an  early  and  rapid  progress  in  that  diplomatic  know- 
ledge which  contributed  to  his  rise.  After  travelling  through  the  dif- 
ferent courts  of  Germany,  France,  and  Italy,  he  was  appointed 
chamberlain  to  the  emperor  Charles  the  Sixth,  aulic  counsellor,  coun- 
sellor of  state,  and  member  of  the  chancery,  or  secretary  of  state’s 
office  for  foreign  affairs.  Being  eminently  noticed  for  his  diplomatic 
talents,  he  was  sent  envoy  to  the  court  of  Turin  ; and  the  first 


* Mr.  Keith’s  Disputchcs. 
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Chapter  30.  dispatch  which  he  wrote  to  Uhlfcld  was  drawn  in  so  masterly  a manner, 
1749— 1756.  that  the  count,  in  presenting  it  to  Maria  Theresa,  said,  “ Behold 
your  first  minister  In  1744,  he  was  removed  from  Turin  to 
Brussels,  in  the  character  of  plenipotentiary,  and  intrusted  with  the 
direction  of  affairs  in  the  Low  Countries,  under  the  archduchess 
Marianne  and  prince  Charles  of  Loraine.  In  1748,  he  was  appointed 
embassador  and  plenipotentiary  to  the  congress  of  Aix  la  Chapellc, 
and  highly  distinguished  himself  for  his  skill  in  negotiation,  and  for 
the  firmness  with  which  he  supported  the  interests  of  the  House  of 
Austria. 

Soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the  definitive  treaty,  he  repaired  to 
Vienna,  and  obtained  the  confidence  both  of  the  Emperor  and 
Empress,  by  whom  he  was  secretly  consulted  in  every  affair  of  im- 
portance, and  was  frequently  employed  in  qualifying  and  altering  the 
captious  memorials  of  Bartcnstcin.  But,  although  he  swayed  the 
counsels  of  the  court  of  Vienna,  he  acted  in  so  discreet  a manner  as  not 
to  excite  umbrage  even  in  the  suspicious  mind  of  the  referendary,  and 
still  less  among  the  ministers  of  the  conference.  In  September  1751, 
he  was  deputed  embassador  to  Paris,  where  his  conduct  contributed 
still  further  to  increase  the  predilection  of  his  sovereign.  At  length, 
unable  to  restrain  her  disgust  at  the  overweening  petulance  and  in- 
solence of  the  referendary,  she  recalled  Kaunitz,  in  1 753,  to  assume 
the  principal  administration  of  affairs,  and  “ expected  his  arrival  with 
the  same  impatience  as  Henry  the  Eighth  looked  for  the  return  of 
Cranmcr  when  he  was  tired  of  Wolseyf.”  On  his  arrival,  Bartenstein, 
after  some  ineffectual  endeavours  first  to  intimidate,  and  afterwards  to 


• From  the  late  countess  of  Thun,  the 
daughter  of  count  L'hlfeld. 

1 Dispatch  of  sir  Charles  Danbury  Wil- 
liams to  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  Dresden, 
July  15,  1753.  Sir  Charles,  who  was  mi- 
nister at  Dresden,  was  privately  dispute  hed 
by  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  to  gain  an  in- 
sight into  the  situation  and  principles  of  the 


court  of  Vienna,  and  to  remonstrate  against 
the  infractions  of  the  Barrier  Treaty.  He 
remained  at  Vienna  during  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  elevation  of  Kaunitz,  and 
the  dismission  of  Bartenstein ; and  from 
his  interesting  account  the  particulars  of 
this  chapter  are  principally  drawn. 
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conciliate  him*,  was  removed,  and  promoted  to  the  vice-chancellor-  Chapter  30. 
ship  of  Bohemia,  with  the  title  of  privy  counsellor  ; at  the  same  time  1749—1756; 
count  Uhlfeld  was  created  grand  master  of  the  court,  with  a pension, 
and  tlie  payment  of  his  debts.  The  other  ministers  of  the  conference 
remained  in  place ; Kaunitz  was  installed  in  the  chancellorship  with 
general  approbation,  and  his  first  measure  was  to  introduce  a new 
arrangement  into  the  office  for  foreign  affairs. 

Kaunitz  was  in  the  forty-third  year  of  his  age  when  he  was  called  to 
the  supreme  direction  of  affairs.  In  person  he  was  tall  and  slender, 
but  not  ill  proportioned ; his  countenance  was  not  animated,  but  ex- 
pressive of  sense  and  sagacity  ; his  features  were  regular,  and  his  eye 
keen  and  penetrating.  This  minister,  justly  described  by  the  Royal 
Historian,  as  “ so  frivolous  in  his  taste,  so  profound  in  business  f,” 
wJft  finical  in  his  dress,  and  coldly  and  affectedly  polite  in  his  de- 
meanour. From  his  residence  at  Paris,  he  had  caught  the  character- 
istic gallantry  of  the  French  nation  ; with  the  phlegm  and  sedateness 
of  a German  he  blended  the  airs  of  a petit  maitre,  and  was  no  less 
vain  of  his  person  than  of  his  abilities.  An  inordinate  self-love  was 
his  predominant  foible  ; and  a too  great  consciousness  of  his  superior 

t 


*“  Bartcnstein,”  writes  sir  Cliarles  I Ian- 
bury Williams, 44  flattered  himself, even  after 
the  arrival  of  count  Kaunitz,  that  he  should 
not  he  turned  out,  and  thought  to  intimi- 
date that  minister,  by  throwing  out  very 
publicly,  that  if  there  was  to  be  any  change 
in  the  management  of  affairs  at  Vicuna, 
he  would  continue  to  serve  up  the  papers 
as  usual ; but  that  if  any  minister  pretend- 
ed to  make  alterations  in  any  of  his  per- 
formances, they  must  change  the  whole, 
for  lie  would  neither  make  nor  sutler  any 
corrections  in  what  he  had  once  finished. 
But  upon  count  Kaunilz's  arrival  he  be- 
gan to  shew  some  fear,  which  was  per- 
ceived by  his  coming  regularly  for  the 
three  first  days,  to  make  his  court  to  thut 


minister,  without  being  once  able  to  gain 
admittance,  and  at  last  he  left  a card,  upon 
which  was  wrote  4 Mous.  Bartcnstein  has 
been  three  days  following  to  pay  his  re- 
spects to  count  Kaunitz.'  But  neither  his 
threats  nor  his  civilities  had  any  effect, 
and  count  Kaunitz  not  only  got  him  re- 
moved from  his  employment,  but  has  al- 
ready put  the  office  for  foreign  affairs  upon 
a new  footing,  in  imitation  of  thuse  of 
England  and  France,  aud  all  his  commis 
ami  clerks  are  persons  of  his  own,  very 
little  known  at  Vienna.” 

+ 44  Cct  lioinmc  si  frivolc  dnns  scs  gouts, 
si  profond  dans  les  affaires."  (Euvres  Post, 
torn.  iii.  p.  41. 
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abilities  and  influence,  rendered  him  vain,  opinionated,  presumptuous, 
and  overbearing.  He  possessed  great  abilities,  a perspicuous  method 
of  transacting  business,  and  explaining  the  most  complicated  affairs, 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  state  of  Europe,  and  an  indefatigable 
zeal  for  the  service  of  his  Imperial  mistress.  To  these  qualities  were 
added  incorruptible  integrity,  skill  in  negotiation,  impenetrable  se- 
crcsy  *,  profound  dissimulation  which  he  carried  even  to  duplicity, 
and  a semblance  of  candour  ami  openness  by  which  he  acquired  the 
confidence  of  those  with  whom  he  treated,  even  while  deceiving  or 
opposing  them. 

Kaunitz  was  called  to  the  helm  of  state  at  a time  when  the  relative 
situation  of  the  House  of  Austria  had  been  essentially  changed  by 
the  rise  of  the  House  of  Brandenburg,  and  when  the  court  of  Vienna 
Mas  involved  in  endless  disputes  with  England. 

To  prevent  the  renewal  of  war,  in  case  of  the  death  of  the 
emperor  Francis,  and  to  establish  the  preponderance  of  the  House  of 
Austria  in  the  Empire,  the  British  cabinet  were  desirous  of  raising  the 
archduke  Joseph  to  the  dignity  of  king  of  the  Romans.  This  project, 
however  wise  in  theory,  was,  in  the  present  state  of  Europe  and  the 
Empire,  equally  chimerical  and  impracticable.  The  only  votes  on 
which  they  could  depend  were  those  of  Bohemia,  Hanover,  and  Mentz; 
even  the  electors  of  Saxony  and  Bavaria,  who  were  most  friendly  to 
the  House  of  Austria,  could  not  be  secured  without  considerable  sub- 
sidies, nor  those  of  Palatine  and  Cologne,  without  the  concurrence  of 
France  and  Prussia,  who  were  decidedly  hostile  to  the  measure.  Yet 
so  eager  were  the  English  ministry  to  gain  this  point,  that  they  even 
gave  subsidies  to  Bavaria  and  Saxony  in  time  of  peace,  though  con- 
trary to  the  established  usages  of  the  country,  and  to  the  sense  of  the 
nation  -f.  But  these  subsidies  were  insufficient  to  obtain  a majority  of 


• “ Kaunitz,”  as  sir  Robert  Keith  observes  in  one  of  bis  letters  to  lord  Caerniar- 
tben,  “ has  no  confidents  nor  even  intimates,  and  therefore  his  designs  are  impe- 
netrable." 

■f  Memoirs  of  Lord  Walpole,  cli.  35. 

votes ; 
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votes ; and  the  Imperial  court  was  called  upon  not  only  to  contribute  Chapter  30. 
their  share,  but  to  gratify  the  electors  in  their  numerous  pretensions 
on  the  House  of  Austria  ; and  the  extraordinary  privileges  which  they 
required  from  the  head  of  the  Empire.  < 

This  negotiation  spread  into  as  many  different  branches  as  there 
were  different  Electors ; new  demands  were  continually  started,  and 
new  cessions  required,  till  at  length  the  court  of  Vienna  declared  their 
inability  to  make  any  additional  sacrifice.  Even  the  ministers  most 
devoted  to  the  Maritime  Powers  complained  of  the  eagerness  with 
which  this  object  was  urged,  as  it  gave,  they  said,  ill-intentioned  per- 
sons an  opportunity  of  insinuating  that  England,  by  supporting  these 
repeated  demands,  took  a pleasure  in  stripping  the  House  of  Austria; 
and  the  Emperor  himself  frequently  hinted  to  the  British  minister 
that  such  a precipitancy  ill  accorded  with  the  slow  and  cautious  mode 
of  proceeding  in  the  cabinet  of  Vienna.  These  gentle  remonstrances 
only  augmented  the  eagerness  of  the  English  ministry : they  made  re- 
monstrances on  remonstrances;  expressed  their  surprise  that  the 
court  of  Vienna  should  be  insensible  to  their  own  interest,  and  even 
urged  that  the  union  between  the  House  of  Austria  and  the  Maritime 
Powers  depended  on  a speedy  concurrence.  Such  indiscreet  and 
peremptory  demands  had  a fatal  effect  on  the  sensitive  mind  of  Maria 
Theresa,  whose  greatest  foible  was  a jealous  regard  of  her  own  honour ; 
she  was  unwilling  to  be  indebted  to  a foreign  power  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Imperial  dignity  in  her  family ; she  declared  that  in 
every  instance  her  compliance  had  only  encouraged  new  demands, 
and  that  even  the  crown  of  the  Empire  might  be  purchased  at  too 
dear  a price  *. 

Another  cause  of  dissatisfaction  between  the  courts  of  Vienna  and 
London  was  derived  from  the  language  held  in  the  memorials  and 
papers  of  the  British  cabinet,-  who  assumed  a high  tone  of  superiority, 
expatiated  on  their  great  and  important  services  which  had  saved  the 
House  of  Austria  from  ruin,  and  imperiously  demanded  a return  of 

• Mr.  Keith’s  Dispatches,  passim,  1750—1753. 
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Chapter  3o.  gratitude.  Their  zealous  friend  baron  Wasncr  frequently  repre- 
iT4i>— 17.^6.  sented  the  fatal  effects  of  such  unconciliating  language ; Kau- 


nitz  exhorted  them  to  respect  the  sex,  and  consider  the  temper  of 
the  Empress-queen,  and  not  irritate  her  by  ungenerous  reproaches. 
The  Emperor  remonstrated  against  some  harsh  expressions  used  to 
the  Imperial  minister  at  London  ; even  the  Empress  herself  complained 
to  Mr.  Keith  of  the  arrogant  and  peremptory  style  of  the  English 
papers,  which,  though  it  had  no  effect  on  her,  gave  a handle  to  ill-inten- 
tioned persons ; and  requested  that  milder  terms  might  be  employed. 
This  complaint  was  too  justly  founded  ; Mr.  Keith  often  declined  de- 
livering the  haughty  messages  and  declarations  which  he  was  ordered 
to  communicate  to  the  Empress  in  person,  and  more  than  once  in- 
curred the  censure  of  the  King  and  ministers  for  his  delicacy  and 
good  sense*.  The  Austrian  cabinet  retorted  with  equal  spirit  and 
rancour,  and  the  communications  between  the  two  courts  degenerated 
into  a paper  war. 

In  addition  to  the  origiual  disputes  relative  to  the  affairs  of  the 
Netherlands,  new  difficulties  had  arisen.  As  we  have  already  ob- 
served, no  specific  arrangements  had  been  made  for  a new  treaty  of 
commerce'  during  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Sixth ; and  soon  after  the 
accession  of  Maria  Theresa,  the  conferences  at  Antwerp  were  broken 
up  without  effect.  The  ensuing  war,  in  which  the  Maritime  Powers 
lavished  their  blood  and  treasure  in  support  of  the  House  of  Austria, 
suspended  the  feuds  which  had  been  excited  in  the  discussions  relative 
to  the  Barrier  Treaty ; but  the  precipitate  conclusion  of  the  prelimi- 
naries again  renewed  the  altercations,  and  rendered  the  Empress- 
queen  still  less  disposed  to  gratify  the  Maritime  Powers.  With  the 
intention  of  bringing  the  point  to  an  issue,  the  Austrian  plenipo- 
tentiary would  not  agree  to  the  specification  of  the  treaty  of  Barrier 
among  those  renewed  by  the  definitive  peace;  and  the  Empress-queen 
established  a newr  tariff  in  the  Netherlands,  which  placed  the  trade 
of  her  subjects  on  an  equality  with  that  of  England  and  Holland. 
She  justified  this  alteration  by  declaring,  that  the  Maritime  Powers  had 
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forfeited  the  privileges  which  they  derived  from  the  twenty-sixth  Chapter  30. 
article  of  the  Barrier,  by  not  concluding  a treaty  of  commerce  within 
the  two  years  specified  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna  in  1731. 

On  the  contrary  the  Maritime  Powers  urged  that  the  twenty-sixth 
article  of  the  Barrier  was  not  a mere  provisional  and  temporary  stipu- 
lation, but  absolute  and  permanent,  though  subject  to  be  altered  bv 
common  consent;  and  therefore  still  remained  in  full  force  till  the 
three  contracting  parties  should  concur  in  forming  a treaty  of  com- 
merce. 

In  addition  to  this  source  of  contention,  the  dilapidated  state  of  the 
Barrier  Towns  gave  rise  to  new  disputes.  The  court  of  Vienna  de- 
clined paying  the  arrears  due  to  the  United  States  before  the  war,  and 
withheld  the  annual  subsidies,  on  the  ground  that  many  of  those  towns 
being  demolished  or  incapable  of  defence,  the  subsidies  ought  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  repairs  of  the  fortifications,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a regular  military  force. 

All  attempts  to  adjust  these  differences  were  ineffectual ; and 
the  negotiation  was  protracted,  or  rather  languished,  till  Ivaunitz  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  affairs.  During  his  residence  at  Brussels  he  had 
paid  particular  attention  to  the  resources  and  riehes  of  the  Nether- 
lands, and  had  formed  a plan  for  raising  the  revenues  and  extending 
the  commerce.  lie  had  therefore  exerted  all  his  influence  to  procure 
their  emancipation  from  the  shackles  of  the  Barrier.  It  was  dis- 
graceful, he  urged,  for  so  powerful  a sovereign  to  suffer  her  frontier 
towns  to  be  garrisoned  by  foreign  troops,  as  if  her  own  forces  were 
insufficient  to  guard  her  territory ; and  he  represented  the  annual 
subsidy  as  a memorial  of  dependence  and  subjection.  He  proposed 
to  employ  the  whole  revenue  for  the  maintenance  of  a large  body 
of  troops,  by  which  the  Barrier  would  be  more  effectually  defended 
than  by  Dutch  garrisons ; and  by  his  suggestions  Maria  Theresa  was 
induced  to  remonstrate  against  the  Barrier  Treaty  at  the  peace  of 
Aix  la  Chapelle,  and  afterwards  refused  to  pay  the  annual  subsidy. 

At  his  proposal  the  three  powers  delivered  their  respective  claims; 
a project  was  formed,  and  the  difference  relative  to  the  subsidies  and 
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Chapter  30.  arrears  seemed  nearly  brought  to  a conclusion ; but  the  commercial 
— i75h\  disputes  produced  insuperable  difficulties.  The  Maritime  Powers 
contended  * that  the  Netherlands,  conquered  with  their  blood  and 
treasure,  were  delivered  to  the  House  of  Austria  as  a deposit,  on  the 
condition  of  defending  those  territories  against  the  French;  that 
according  to  the  principles  of  the  grand  alliance,  the  natives  were 
debarred  from  the  exercise  of  their  trade,  and  the  sovereign  had  no 
right  to  extend  their  commercial  privileges.  The  Low  Countries,  it 
was  urged,  were  the  only  cement  of  the  connection  between  the 
House  of  Austria  and  the  Maritime  Powers  ; and,  by  the  breach  of  the 
Harrier  Treaty,  that  cement  would  be  dissolved. 

This  mode  of  argument,  which  treated  the  sovereigns  of  the  House 
of  Austria  as  mere  guardians  of  the  Low  Countries,  was  galling  to 
the  pride  and  spirit  of  the  court  of  Vienna ; Maria  Theresa  was 
shocked  with  the  haughty  and  unqualified  style  in  which  these  argu- 
ments were  urged  ; and  her  constant  reply  to  the  representations  of  the 
.British  court,  evinced  her  unalterable  resolution  not  to  submit  to 
their  dictates : “ Am  I not  sovereign,”  she  exclaimed,  “ in  the  Low 
Countries  j and  ig  it  not  my  duty  to  protect  my  subjects,  who  have 
been  too  long  oppressed  by  the  Barrier  Treaty,  and  deprived  of  the 
advantages  which  all  other  nations  enjoy  + ?” 

• • • , % 

• The  earl  of  Holdcruess  to  Mr.  Keith,  press lon6,"  lie  observes,  “she  repented 

April  26, 175+.  so  loudly  as  to  be  heard  by  tliosc  in  the 

t Sir  Charles  llanbury  Williams  to  the  next  room." 
duke  of  Newcastle,  July  15..  “ These  ex- 
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CHAPTER  3t. 

• ' t 

nod. 

Causes  which  occasioned  the  Separation  of  the  House  of  Austria  from  the  Maritime  Porters — 

Intrigues  of  Kaunitz  at  Paris — Negotiations  for  an  Union  with  France — Contests  in 
America— England  requires  Assistance  from  the  House  of  Austria — Discussions  on  that 
Subject — Convention  between  England  and  Prussia — Progress  and  Conclusion  of  the 
Treaty  between  the  House  of  Austria  and  France — Opposition  of  the  Emperor,  the 
Ministers,,  aud  the  Family  of  the  Empress-queen. 

QU  C H,  at  this  juncture,  was  the  frail  tenure  of  the  long  established  Chapter  si. 
^ connection  between  the  House  of  Austria  and  England  ; and  a no  l7& 
less  essential  change  had  taken  place  in  her.  relative  situation,  from  the 
increasing  power  and  resources  of  the  king  of  Prussia.  The  rapid 
aggrandizement  of  the  House  of  Brandenburgh,  which  Leopold,  Joseph, 
and  Charles  lmtl  promoted  as  a counterpoise  to  the  House  of  Bourbou, 
seemed  likely  to  destroy  the  equilibrium  of  the  German  empire,  and 
threatened  the  loss  of  that  preponderance  in  Europe,  which  had 
been  hitherto  possessed  by  the  House  of  Austria.  The  attention  of 
Kaunitz  was  naturally  directed  to  tiiis  new  phenomenon  in  the  political 
world ; the  humiliation  of  the  Prussian  power,  so  ably  exerted  by  a 
great  and  enterprising  monarch,  seemed  the  primary  object  of  all  his 
plans,  and  he  formed  the  bold,  and  seemingly  extravagant  design 
of  effecting  this  object  by  an  alliance  with  Prance : his  views  were 
. promoted  by  the  change  which  had  been  gradually  wrought  in  the  mind, 
of  his  Imperial  mistress.  * . , , 

At  an  early  period  of  her  reign,  Bartenstein  had  succeeded  in  instilling 
into  her  mind  suspicions  of  the  Maritime  Powers,  and  had  artfully 
availed  himself  of  the  disagreeable  discussions  which  hnd  accompanied 
the  various  negotiations  for  the  cession  of  Siltsia.  Tli?  loss  of  that 
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Chapter  31.  valuable  province  had  sunk  deep  into  her  mind ; like  Mary  of  England, 
‘ ’ -a_  ‘ *n  ^er  rc"vet  fy1'  Hie  capture  of  Culais,  she  might  have  exclaimed  that 

Silesia  w as  w ritten  in  her  heart ; and  she  could  not  see  a native  without 
bursting  into  tears*.  The  cessions  extorted  from  her  in  Italy  furnished 
new  fuel  for  discontent : and  her  disgust  was  still  further  aggravated  by 
the  remonstrances  against  the  infractions  of  the  Harrier  Treaty,  the 
disputes  tow  ards  the  close  of  the  war ; and  the  signature  of  the  preli- 
minaries, without  her  participation,  contributed  to  render  the  breach 
irreparable. 

In  the  course  of  the  negotiations  for  the  peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle, 
the  Empress-queen  had  attempted  to  conciliate  France,  and  Kaunitz 
had  even  secretly  offered  the  cession  of  part  of  the  Low  Countries, 
provided  Louis  the  Fifteenth  would  assist  in  recovering  Silesia  f. 
The  Empress-queen,  not  disconcerted  at  the  rejection  of  this  proposal, 
renewed  her  overtures  to  Blondcl,  charge  d'affaires  at  Vienna,  and 
1751-  afterwards  to  the  marquis  d’Hautefort,  the  French  embassador^; ; and 
at  the  same  time  Kaunitz  yras  dispatched  to1  Paris  with  instructions  to 
promote  this  great  object. 

During  his  embassy  he  laboured  with  continual  assiduity  and  address 
to  soften  the  inveterate  enmity  of  the  French  court,  and  to  loosen  the 
connection  between  France  and  Prussia.  He  insinuated  to  the  mini- 
sters that  the  aggrandizement  of  Prussia  w*as  their  w'ork,  and  that  they 
had  hitherto  received  no  other  return  than  ingratitude  from  a sovereign 
who  was  governed  solely  by  his  own  interest.  To  strengthen  these 
impressions  which  gradually  began  to  take  effect,  he  paid  assiduous 
court  to  the  marchioness  of  Pompadour,  with  whom  he  had  opened  a 
correspondence  during  the  negotiation  for  the  peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle, 
and  employed  every  species  of  flattery  to  induce  her  to  second  his 
views.  At  his  suggestion  the  pious  and  high  horn  Maria  Theresa  did 
not  scruple  to  write  in  the  most  confidential  terms  of  friendship  and 

* Sir  Thomas  Robinson’s  Dispatches.  J Duclos  Meuioires  Secrets,  tom.  ii. 

+ CF.uvres  Posthumes,  tom.  iii.  p.  41.—  p.  398. 

Memoires  dc  Richelieu,  torn.  vii.  p.  241. 
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equality  to  the  mistress  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth;  and  when  Kaunitz  Chapter  si. 
apologized  for  requiring  so  great  a sacrifice,  she  replied,  “ Have  I *756. 
not  flattered  Farinelli*?”  The  low-born  favourite,  enraptured  with 
the  attentions  and  familiarity  of  the  greatest  sovereign  in  Europe, 
employed  all  her  influence  to  promote  the  wished  for  alliance.  The 
projects  and  intrigues  of  Kaunitz  seemed  even  on  the  point  of  being 
crowned  with  success,  when  they  were  frustrated  by  the  insinuations 
of  the  king  of  Prussia  who  retained  many  adherents  at  the  court  of 
Versailles,  and  by  the  timidity  of  the  favourite,  who  hesitated  at 
taking  upon  herself  the  responsibility  of  recommending  an  alliance 
with  the  inveterate  enemy  of  France,  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of 
the  cabinet,  and  to  the  deep  rooted  prejudices  of  the  nation  f. 

In  the  midst  of  these  intrigues  Kaunitz  was  recalled  to  Vienna, 
and  placed  at  the  head  of  affairs.  But  though  defeated  in  his  attempts 
to  vanquish  the  prejudices  of  the  court  of  Versailles,  lie  did  not  for  a 
moment  lose  sight  of  his  great  object;  and  count  Starembcrg,  his 
successor  at  Paris,  w'as  instructed  to  pursue  the  same  line  of  conduct, 
and  to  watch  for  a favourable  opportunity  of  securing  the  concurrence 
of  France.  At  the  same  lime,  cither  to  lull  the  suspicions  of  the 
Maritime  Powers,  or  from  the  dread  of  breaking  off  a long  established 
for  an  uncertain  alliance,  Kaunitz  affected  a great  enthusiasm  for  the 
antient  connections  of  the  House  of  Austria.  Before  his  departure  for 
Paris  he  had  been  the  secret  channel  of  communication  between  the 
British  minister  and  the  Empress,  and  had  provided  for  the  continuance  „ 


• Dispatch'  of  Mr.  Stanley  to  Mr. 
Pitt,  Paris,  August  20t  176' 1.  Furiudli, 
the  celebrated  singer,  had  been  called 
to  Madrid  during  the  reign  of  Philip  the 
Fifth,  and  was  at  this  time  in  high  fa- 
vour with  Barbara  queen  of  Ferdinand 
the  Sixth. 

+ “ Count  Uhlfeld,  some  weeks  ago,  ia 
“ a conversation  with  a foreign  miuister 
“ at  this  court,  upon  the  subject  of  the  al- 


“ liance  with  France,  said,  * it  has  always 
. • been  a measure  we  wished  for und  that 
“ count  Kaunitz  had  been  very  near  strik- 
“ ing  the  same  stroke  in  1751  at  Paris; 
“ but  had  been  disappointed  of  it  by  sonic 
“ false  representations  made  to  the  cdurt 
“ of  France  at  that  time  by  the  king  of 
“ Prussia."  Mr.  Keith  to  the  curl  of 
lloldernesse,  Sept.  20,  1756'.  See  also 
Duclos,  tom.  ii.  p.  400. 
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Chapter  si.  -oi  tiic  correspondence  through  Koch  #,  the  cabinet  secretary ; he  also 
1 7.>t>.  now  called  himself  the  champion  of  the  antient  system,  and  declared 

that  his  mistress  could  neither  expect  friendship  nor  service  from  the 
court  of  Versailles  f* 

At  this  juncture  he  seems  even  to  have  fluctuated  between  the  fear 
of  losing  England,  and  the  dread  of  being  disappointed  in  his  attempts 
to  conciliate  France.  At  one  period  he  exerted  all  his  efforts  to  draw 
Great  Britain  into  his  views;  lie  expatiated  on  the  ambitious,  restless, 
and  turbulent  spirit  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  endeavoured  to  inflame 
the  enmity  between  the  courts  of  London  and  Berlin,  which  had  been 
aggravated  by  disputes  relative  to  the  possession  of  East  Friesland, 
and  by  the  refusal  of  the  king  of  Prussia  to  discharge  a loan  advanced 
by  the  English  merchants  on  some  districts  in  Silesia.  lie  charged 
Frederic  with  forming  a project,  in  conjunction  with  France,  to  excite 
the  Turks  against  the  House  of  Austria,  with  a view  to  seize  that 
opportunity  of  appropriating  Polish  Prussia;  he  also  urged  the  court 
of  London  to  guaranty  the  Saxon  and  Polish  dominions  of  Augustus 
the  Third,  and  accede  to  the  fourth  secret  article  of  the  treaty  of 
1740,  between  the  House  of  Austria  and  Russia, . which  stipulated 
that  should  Prussia  attack  either  of  the  two  Empresses,  or  the  Re- 
public of  Poland,  the  two  powers  should  engage  to  reconquer  Silesia. 
But  the  British  cabinet  refusing  to  break  the  engagements  contracted 
by  the  treaties  of  Breslau  and  Dresden,  Kaunitz  suffered  the  causes 
of  misunderstanding  between  the  House  of  Austria  and  England  to 
operate  in  their  full  force,  and  resumed  his  intrigues  at  Versailles  with 
redoubled  ardour.  The  disputes  which  had  now  arisen  between 
England  and  France,  presented  to  this  artful  minister  a favourable 
opportunity  of  forwarding  his  views. 

• “ The  Empress  herself,"  observes  Mr. 

Keith,  “ approved  this  mode,  and  said,  I 
have  consented  without  hesitation  to  the 
proposal  of  count  Kaunitz ; I am  happy 
in  this  opportunity  of  giving  you  a con- 
vincing proof  of  my  confidence,  aud  I hope 

By 


you  will  consider  it  in  that  light,  as  you 
are  the  only  person  who  has  or  shall  have 
a correspondence  of  that  nature.” 

+ Sir  C.  II.  Williams  to  the  duke  of 
Newcastle,  July  15,  17.53.  Mr.  Keith's 
Dispatches,  passim. 
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By  the  twelfth  article  of  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  France  had  ceded  Chapter  31. 
to  England  Nova  Scotia  or  Acadia,  according  to  its  antient  limits.  . , 

This  vague  expression  had  occasioned  disputes  between  the  two 
countries,  which  were  renewed  by  an  article  of  the  treaty  of  Aix  la 
Chapelle,  specifying,  “ that  all  things  should  be  placed  on  the  same 
footing  as  before  the  war.”  England,  therefore,  claimed  that  territory 
according  to  the  limits  assigned  in  the  commissions  of  the  French 
officers,  and  by  the  preceding  treaties,  which  comprised  the  whole 
tract  lying  between  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  Pentagoet  or  Penobscot, 
and  the  Atlantic  Ocean ; while  the  French,  on  the  authority  of  some 
antient  maps  and  historians,  restricted  the  limits  of  Acadia  to  the 
south  eastern  part  of  the  peninsula  comprehended  between  the  capes  of 
St.  Mary  and  Canso  *.  During  these  discussions,  the  establishment  of 
an  English  company  trading  to  the  Ohio  occasioned  new'  contentions  ; 
and  the  French  endeavoured  to  coniine  the  Colonists  towards  the 
west,  by  building  a line  of  forts  between  their  settlements  on  the 
Mississipi  and  the  province  of  Canada.  Disputes  also  arose  relative 
to  the  islands  of  St.  Lucia,  Dominica,  St.  Vincent,  and  Tobago.  As 
neither  party  was  willing  to  relinquish  their  respective  claims,  the 
contest  was  likely  to  be  decided  by  the  sword;  and  a new  continental 
war  seemed  inevitable. 

In  this  state  of  affairs  England  required  the  House  of  Austria  to 
fulfil  the  existing  treaties,  and  repay  the  assistance  so  liberally  fur- 
nished in  the  last  war;  and  urged  the  Empress-queen  to  specify  the 
force  she  would  bring  forwards  in  defence  of  the  Low  Countries, 
and  of  the  Electorate  of  Hanover,  if  attacked  by  France  and  Prussia. 

Rut  Kaunitz  amused  the  British  cabinet  with  vague  assurances 
and  impracticable  plans,  was  explicit  in  no  other  instance  than  in 
repeating  and  enforcing  the  necessity  of  dismembering  the  Prussian 
dominions;  and  when  the  commencement  of  hostilities  with  France 
compelled  the  British  cabinet  to  require  a specific  declaration  from 
the  court  of  Vienna,  he  still  continued  to  temporise,  and  delivered  a 

* Tiudal,  vol.  xxi.  p.  4*7. 
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memorial,  which  lie  aHcctcd  to  call  the  ultimatum  of  his  court,  and  a 
plan  of  mutual  operations  against  France. 

In  this  paper  the  Empress  declared,  that  she  could  not  expose  her 
hereditary  dominions  and  the  capital  to  the  attacks  of  her  implacable 
enemy  the  king  of  Prussia,  by  withdrawing  her  troops  from  Bohemia, 
and  could  only  agree  to  complete  the  contingent  of  25,000  men  in 
the  I.ow  Countries.  She  therefore  proposed  to  leave  the  principal 
defence  of  those  countries  to  the  Maritime  Powers,  expected  the  king 
of  England  to  enter  into  a subsidiary  treaty  with  Russia  for  60,000 
men,  and  to  renew  the  subsidiary  treaties  with  Saxony,  Bavaria,  the 
Landgrave  of  llesse,  and  other  princes;  she  required  the  United 
Provinces  to  supply  their  contingent  of  6,000  men,  and  England  to,ooo. 
These  forces  united  with  the  Hessians  and  Austrians  would,  it  was 
asserted,  form  an  army  of  70,000  men  capable  of  resisting  France ; 
and  the  Imperial  troops,  assisted  by  the  Russians,  would  then  be  able 
to  withstand  all  the  attacks  of  Prussia  •. 

In  answer  to  this  extraordinary  proposal,  which  threw  the  whole 
burthen  of  the  war  upon  the  Maritime  Powers,  the  British  cabinet 
declared  that  the  King  was  taking  8,000  Hessians  into  pay  for  the 
defence  of  the  Netherlands,  was  inclined  to  join  with  the  Empress- 
queen  in  renewing  the  subsidiary  treaties  with  Saxony  and  Bavaria, 
and  would  incur  the  whole  expense  of  obtaining  from  Russia  a corps 
of  50,000  or  60,000  men  to  be  employed  for  the  common  cause. 
In  return  the  court  of  Vienna  was  required  to  dispatch  an  immediate 
reinforcement  of  25,000  or  30,000  men  to  the  Netherlands,  exclusive 
of  the  garrison  of  Luxemburgh,  as  the  only  means  of  obtaining  the 
cooperation  of  the  Lfnitcd  Provinces,  and  to  assemble  a second  army 
for  the  protection  of  the  Electorate  of  Hanover,  if  attacked  by 
Prussia  f. 

In  the  midst  of  this  discussion  the  king  of  England  repaired  to 
Hanover  to  hasten  the  negotiation.  In  the  course  of  the  journey  the 


• Papier  remis  par  M.  le  comte  Colloredo  au  due  de  Newcastle,  l6  Avril,  1755. 
Kcitb  Papers. 

•f  Reponse  au  Papier  remis,  &c. 
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earl  of  Holdernpssc,  secretary  of  state,  visited  the  Netherlands  and  Chapter  31. 
the  United  Provinces.  lie  learned  from  the  governor  prince  Charles 
of  Loraine,  that  the  Imperial  forces  consisted  only  of  20,000  troops, 
of  which  above  7,000  would  be  requisite  for  the  garrison  of  Luxem- 
burgh;  that,  excepting  the  Barrier  Towns,  no  fortress  was  tenable; 
and  that,  being  unable  to  defend  the  whole  country,  he  would  only 
engage  to  cover  those  parts  of  the  Dutch  frontier  which  were  most 
exposed.  The  situation  of  Holland  was  still  more  unfavourable. 

The  Dutch  irritated  with  the  contests  relative  to  the  Barrier  Treaty, 
and  alarmed  at  the  defenceless  state  of  the  Netherlands,  had  even 
withdrawn  their  troops  from  the  Barrier  Towns,  and  were  desirous  to 
save  their  country  by  negotiating  a neutrality. 

In  consequence  of  this  intelligence,  the  British  ministry  again  re- 
presented the  danger  which  would  result  from  leaving  the  Netherlands 
and  Holland  exposed  to  the  aggressions  of  France ; but  all  their  re- 
monstrances, and  even  reproaches,  being  ineffectual,  they  recapitulated 
the  consequences  of  the  conduct  adopted  by  the  court  of  Vienna,  and 
declared,  “ should  the  Empress  decline  fulfilling  the  conditions  re- 
quired, the  King  cannot  take  any  measures  in  concert  with  the  House 
of  Austria,  and  the  whole  system  of  Europe  must  be  dissolved*.” 

The  answer  of  the  court  of  Vienna  was  a summary  of  the  grievances 
of  which  they  had  long  complained,  and  exhibits  the  style  of  altercation 
adopted  by  both  parties  in  this  memorable  controversy  : 

“ The  Empress-queen  has  never  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  her  allies 
do  justice  to  her  principles;  she  at  least  flattered  herself  with  that 
satisfaction  on  the  present  occasion,  when  their  real  interests  ought  to 
have  induced  them  rather  to  animate  than  to  diminish  her  zeal  in  sup- 
port of  their  cause.  If  the  troops  of  the  Empress  were  in  the  pay  of 
Great  Britain,  the  disposal  of  them  could  not  be  settled  in  a more  de- 
cisive manner  than  in  requiring  her  Imperial  majesty  to  remove  them 
from  the  centre  of  her  dominions;  and  send  them  with  little  appear- 
ance of  advantage,  and  the  prospect  of  certain  danger,  to  the  protection 


* The  carl  of  Iloldcrnesse  to  Mr.  Keith,  llanovcr,  May  31,  l?ai. 
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Chapter  3i.  of  the  Netherlands,  the  United  Provinces,  England,  and  the  electorate 
1 7-56.  of  Ilanover.  To  persuade  the  Empress  to  take  this  step  we  are  re- 
~ * proached  with  the  numerous  efforts  made  by  the  English  in  favour  of 
the  House  of  Austria,  while  to  those  efforts  they  owe  their  present 
greatness,  riches  and  liberty ; and  had  they  always  persevered  in  the 
same  sentiments,  they  would  not  now  be  menaced  with  the  loss  of 
what  they  have  acquired  at  the  expense  of  so  much  blood  and  trea- 
sure. All  Europe  will  doubtless  agree  with  the  court  of  Vienna ; for 
if  the  House  of  Austria  has  derived  useful  succours  from  her  alliance 
with  the  Maritime  Powers,  she  has  frequently  purchased  those  advan- 
tages with  the  blood  and  ruin  of  her  subjects;  while  her  allies  have 
opened  to  themselves  new  sources  of  aggrandisement  and  riclies.  With 
regret,  therefore,  we  lind  ourselves  under  the  necessity  of  opposing 
these  truths  to  unjust  and  unceasing  reproaches ; and  could  any  consi- 
deration diminish  our  gratitude  towards  the  Maritime  Powers,  it  would 
doubtless  be  their  endeavours  to  represent  those  succours  as  purely 
gratuitous,  which  have  been,  and  will  always  be,  the  consequences  of 
their  alliances,  and  of  measures  dictated  by  their  own  interests.  Had 
they  always  known  and  consulted  their  true  interests,  England  would 
not  now  blame  us  for  the  insecurity  of  the  Netherlands,  which  is  only 
a necessary  effect  of  her  conduct  and  system.  In  time  of  peace  Eng- 
land judges  rightly  in  considering  their  defence  as  an  object  which 
ought  only  to  interest  the  Maritime  Powers.  How  often  have  they  not 
by  singular  arguments  attempted  to  weaken  our  most  pressing  remon- 
strances on  the  dangers  which  threatened  those  provinces  ? They  have 
even  not  scrupled  to  advise  the  Empress  to  disband  the  troops,  should 
the  expense  of  maintaining  them  prevent  her  from  paying  the  sub- 
sidy stipulated  by  the  Barrier  Treaty.  In  conformity  to  this  danger- 
ous system  the  allies  of  the  Empress  have  considered  the  Netherlands 
as  provinces  of  their  own ; England  and  Holland  have  divided  the 
commerce;  and  Holland  alone  has  drawn  annually  a million  of  florins;, 
while  the  House  of  Austria  has  seen  her  subjects  exhausted,  their  pro- 
perty pass  into  the  hands  of  foreigners,  their  manufactures  decaying,  and 
the  whole  substance  of  the  state  dried  up.  She  has  often  attempted 
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to  convince  the  allies,  that  their  interests  were  involved  in  the  preser- 
vation of  the  Netherlands ; but  the  treaty  itself,  (which  she  has  faith- 
fully observed  during  forty  years,  to  the  ruin  of  her  subjects,)  the  voice 
of  equity,  the  safety  of  the  common  cause,  have  all  yielded  to  the  opi- 
nion, that  it  was  the  business  of  the  Maritime  Powers  to  defend  the 
Netherlands.  Holland  has  more  than  once  been  on  the  point  of  ac- 
knowledging the  force  of  our  arguments,  but  the  same  impression  was 
never  made  on  England.  Hence  the  odious  negotiation  of  the  Barrier 


Chapter  31. 


is  not  concluded ; yet  England  reproaches  us  for  her  own  indecision. 
Till  this  moment  it  has  been  urged  that  the  defence  of  the  Netherlands 
was  the  duty  of  the  Maritime  Powers ; and  now  the  Empress  is  ad- 
dressed to  save  them.  It  is  pretended  that  we  have  too  few  troops 
in  those  countries;  and  yet  only  six  months  ago,  England  exerted  every 
effort  to  reduce  us  to  the  necessity  of  diminishing  them  one  half.” 

After  briefly  stating  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  negotiations,  and 
the  plans  of  mutual  defence  which  had  been  proposed  respectively,  it  was 
added,  “ the  offer  of  the  Empress  is  the  most  unequivocal  proof  of  her 
friendship  for  the  King,  and  her  zeal  for  the  English  nation.  Having  no 
direct  interest,  either  in  the  object,  or  motives,  or  consequences  of  the 
war,  her  Imperial  majesty  engages  to  share  the  danger,  although  well 
aware  that  she  must  defend  herself  against  France  and  Prussia,  and 
perhaps  against  the  Turks.  Can  it  then  be  imagined,  that  in  incurring 
all  these  dangers  for  the  cause  of  her  allies,  she  will  imprudently 
neglect  the  means  of  her  own  defence,  and  expose  the  centre  of  her 
dominions  ? In  leaving  her  troops,  which  are  now  stationed  in  the 
Netherlands,  for  the  defence  of  England  and  Holland,  and  in  resolving 
to  attack  the  king  of  Prussia,  should  he  invade  the  electorate  of  Ha- 
nover, she  exposes  herself  to  the  peril  of  opposing  the  most  dange- 
rous enemy  of  the  allies,  and  undertakes  for  the  common  cause,  not  only 
all  which  is  in  her  power  to  execute,  but  even  beyond  what  her  allies 
had  a right  to  expect. 

“ It  has  been  thought  necessary  to  detail  all  the  consequences  which 
will  result  from  the  loss  of  the  Netherlands,  as  if  we  had  not  long 
ago  endeavoured  to  induce  the  Maritime  Powers  to  comprehend  tlie 
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Chapter  31.  extent  of  those  consequences.  The  only  answer  which  can  be  made 
*756.  to  these  representations  is,  although  we  shall  feel  the  misfortune  of 
losing  a part  of  our  dominions,  yet  we  can  prefer  a lesser  to  a greater 
evil.  But  with  a view  of  composing  these  pernicious  dissensions,  the 
Empress,  more  aft'ccted  with  the  dangerous  situation  of  her  allies, 
than  offended  at  their  conduct,  is  desirous  of  making  her  last  effort, 
and  frankly  explaining  her  expectations  and  intentions.  Site  has 
therefore  ordered  her  ultimatum  to  be  delivered.” 

In  this  ultimatum  the  Empress  agreed  to  maintain  a corps  of  23,000 
men,  exclusive  of  the  garrisons  of  Namur  and  Luxemburgh,  which 
amounted  to  about  12,000  more,  on  the  sole  condition  that  England 
should  likewise  bring  into  the  field  20,000  men;  that  the  United  Pro- 
vinces should  furnish  their  contingent,  as  stipulated  by  the  Barrier 
Treaty,  or  nl  least  8,000.  The  King  was  also  required  to  specify  the 
succours  which  in  virtue  of  existing  treaties  he  proposed  to  send  to  the 
Empress-queen,  both  in  quality  of  king  and  elector;  to  conclude  as 
soon  as  possible  the  subsidiary  treaties ; to  employ,  for  the  defence  of 
the  Empress  against  the  king  of  Prussia,  the  Russian  troops  in  the  pay 
of  Great  Britain;  and,  finally,  to  adopt  all  the  necessary  measures  to 
secure  the  king  of  Sardinia,  so  as  to  remove  all  causes  of  apprehension 
for  Italy.  On  these  conditions  alone  the  Imperial  troops  should  in- 
stantly march  to  the  Netherlands,  as  soon  as  certain  intelligence  was- 
received  that  the  20,000  men  in  the  pay  of  Great  Britain  were  in 
motion,  and  positive  assurances  given  for  the  due  performance  of  the 
Other  conditions  *. 

Before  this  paper  reached  Hanover  the  breach  was  still  further 
widened  by  a peremptory  memorial  which  the  British  envoy  was  com- 
manded to  deliver  to  the  court  of  Vienna,  requiring  an  explicit  and 
categorical  answer  to  the  following  questions:  Should  the  French,  or 
any  ally  of  France,  attack  the  electorate  of  Hanover,  is  the  Empress 


• Mr.  Keith  to  the  earl  of  Holdcmesse, 
Vienna,  June  I p,  1755,  containing  Precis 
de  la  Reponse  donnee  a M.  do  Keith  sur 
les  Representations  qu’il  u faites  uuCban- 


eelicr  d’Elat  et  de  la  Cour,  comte  de  Kau- 
nitz  Rietberg  en  consequence  d’une  let- 
tre  de  milord  Holderncssc,  de  1 Jum, 
1755.  Reponse  donnie  par  ccrit. 
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determined  to  send  assistance?  What  number  of  troops  will  she  send;  Chapter  st. 
and  in  what  time  will  they  be  in  motion  to  join  the  British  and  Hano- 
verian  forces?  It  was  urged,  “obligation  of  treaties,  gratitude  for 
former  assistance,  and  self-interest  combine  to  shew  the  necessity  of 
assisting  the  King.  The  proportion  of  that  assistance,  and  the  expe- 
dition used  in  rendering  it  effectual,  will  display  the  real  intentions  of 
the  court  of  Vienna,  which  the  King  is  induced  to  believe  will  be  con- 
sonant to  equity  and  justice.” 

Kaunitz  coldly  answered,  “ our  only  reply  is  to  refer  the  King  to 
the  ultimatum  already  delivered  to  Mr.  Keith.  My  mistress  has  no 
doubt  those  declarations  will  appear  as  satisfactory  and  ample  as  can 
be  expected  in  the  present  situation  of  affairs ; nor  can  she  give  any 
answer  to  the  present  nor  to  any  future  question,  till  the  King  shall  have 
explained  his  intentions  upon  the  points  contained  in  that  ultimatum 
In  consequence  of  this  answer,  George  the  Second,  with  becoming  dig- 
nity, declared  that  he  would  not  enter  into  a paper  war  with  the  House 


of  Austria ; and  aware  that  he  could  expect  no  effectual  assistance 
from  the  Empress-queen,  turned  to  the  king  of  Prussia, 

Frederic  had  long  been  disgusted  with  the  haughty  and  contemp- 
tuous tone  of  superiority  assumed  by  the  coma  of  Versailles  f ; he 
was  not  unacquainted  with  the  intrigues  of  the  Imperial  minister; 
he  was  alarmed  with  the  evasive  conduct  of  France,  when  pressed  to 
renew  the  alliance  which  expired  in  May  1756;  and  was  apprehensive 
of  being  exposed  singly  to  the  arms  of  Russia  and  Austria.  He  there- 
fore readily  entered  into  engagements  with  George  the  Second,  and  a 
convention  of  neutrality  w as  concluded,  to  prevent  the  contests  in  Ame-  jan.  jf( 
rica  from  disturbing  tiip  peace  of  Germany,  and  for  that  purpose  only 
to  resist  the  entrance  of  foreign  troops  into  the  empire.  By  the 
two  secret  articles  the  Austrian  Netherlands  were  excepted  from  the 


• Most  secret  letters  from  the  earl  of 
Iloldernesse  to  Mr.  Keith,  and  from  Mr. 
Keith  to  the  earl  of  Holdernesse.  Hano- 
ver, June  17,  and  Vienna,  June  7,  1755. 

+ CEuvres  Fosihuines,  tom.  iii.  p.  43, 6'5. 
Tiudtil,  vol.  xxi,  j>.  524.  The  first  over- 


ture was  made  by  Frederic  himself  by 
means  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  in  a let- 
ter from  the  duke  to  the  earl  of  Ilolder- 
nessc,  dated  August  2.  Sir  Benj.  Keene’s  . 
Papers. 
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operations  of  this  treaty;  and  England  agreed  to  indemnify  the  Prus- 
sian merchants  for  the  capture  of  vessels  during  the  preceding  war. 

The  Empress  and  her  minister  beheld  the  conclusion  of  this  con- 
vention, not  only  without  regret,  but  with  extreme  satisfaction.  They 
had  already  matured  their  plan  for  the  alliance  with  France ; the  mar- 
chioness of  Pompadour  had  gradually  replaced  most  of  tiie  ministers 
adverse  to  the  House  of  Austria  with  hef  own  creatures,  and  had  suc- 
ceeded in  exciting  the  resentment  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth  against  the 
king  of  Prussia,  who  had  indulged  himself  in  sarcastic  reflections  on 
his  bigotted  and  licentious  conduct.  By  these  and  other  means  the 
Austrian  party  gained  an  ascendancy  iti  the  French  cabinet,  and  the 
negotiation  between  (Jeorge  the  Second  and  the  king  of  Prussia  has- 
tened the  accomplishment  of  their  views. 

As  early  as  the  2‘-d  of  September,  the  mistress,  with  her  favourite 
the  abbe  dc  Bernis,  and  count  Starcmbcrg  the  Imperial  minister,  met 
at  Bubiole  to  adjust  the  first  outlines  of  the  intended  alliance ; which 
were  afterwards  privately  discussed  between  the  Imperial  minister  and 
llcrnis,  at  an  apartment  in  the  palace  of  the  Luxemburg!!  belonging  to 
the  historian  Duclos*.  The  plan  being  matured,  the  mistress  ob- 
tained from  the  King  the  express  nomination  of  a committee  of  her 
creatures,  among  whom  was  Bernis,  though  not  a counsellor  of  state, 
to  receive  from  the  Imperial  embassador  the  plan  of  an  alliance  be- 
tween the  Houses  of  Austria  and  Bourbon. 

'l'bc  terms  proposed  by  Starcmbcrg,  evinced  the  sincerity  of  the 
Empress-queen,  and  were  calculated  to  eradicate  all  seeds  of  disunion 
between  the  Houses  of  Austria  and  Bourbon.  Mons  was  to  be  an- 
nexed to  France;  the  fortress  of  Luxeinburgb  to  be  rased;  Brabant  and 
Hainault  to  be  ceded  to  the  infant  Don  Philip,  in  exchange  for  Parma, 
Placentia,  and  Guastalla;  Poland  to  be  declared  an  hereditary  mo- 
narchy in  the  descendants  of  Augustus  the  Third;  Prussian  Pomerania 
to  be  given  to  Sweden;  and  such  arrangements  to  be  made  with  Russia, 
Spain,  and  the  Italian  Powers,  as  would  ensure  the  success  of  the  al- 

* Duclos  Memoircs  Secrets,  torn.  ii.  p.  416,417,  to  whom  these  anecdotes  were 
communicated  by  the  cardinal  de  Bernis  himself. 
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liance.  The  committee  were  unwilling  to  charge  themselves  with  the  Chapter  si. 
sanction  of  this  new  and  gigantic  plan,  so  adverse  to  the  antient 
system,  and  so  likely  to  alienate  the  Porte  and  the  German  princes. 
Accordingly,  Bernis  proposed  a treaty  of  union  between  the  courts  ot 
Vienna  and  Versailles ; a guaranty  of  their  respective  possessions  in 
Europe,  and  of  the  Prussian  dominions,  and,  to  avoid  the  ungrateful 
appearance  of  acting  against  England,  the  Empress  was  permitted  to 
observe  a neutrality.  Maria  Theresa  at  first  objected  to  the  guaranty  of 
the  Prussian  dominions,  hut  at  length  consented;  and  the  treaty  was  on 
the  point  of  being  concluded  *,  when  the  signature  of  the  convention 
of  London  completed  the  separation  of  France  from  Prussia.  The 
Austrian  minister  availed  himself  of  this  event,  made  new  over- 
tures with  a view  to  avoid  the  guaranty  of  the  Prussian  dominions,  and 
finally  succeeded  in  his  object. 

Hitherto  the  negotiations  with  France  had  been  conducted  by  Kuu* 
nitz,  under  the  auspices  of  Maria  Theresa,  with  count  d’Auhcterre  the 
French  embassador  at  Vienna ; und  by  Starembcrg  with  the  creatures 
of  the  marchioness  dc  Pompadour  at  Paris,  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  emperor  Francis,  or  the  participation  of  the  ministers.  But  when 
the  treaty  was  matured,  it  became  necessary  to  lay  the  plan  before  the 
council  of  state.  The  Empress  being  unwilling  to  shock  the  preju- 
dices of  her  consort,  or  to  stem  the  opposition  of  her  own  ministers ; 
affected  ignorance  of  the  whole  transaction.  With  her  connivance  in 
a meeting  of  the  council  of  state,  Kaunilz  proposed  the  plan  of  an 
alliance  with  France.  He  had  scarcely  announced  the  memorial,  when 
the  other  ministers  murmured  disapprobation;  and  Francis  rising  up, 
with  great  emotion  vehemently  struck  the  table  with  his  hand,  ex- 
claiming, “ such  an  unnatural  alliance  is  impracticable,  and  shall  never 
take  place,"  and  instantly  quitted  the  apartment.  Kaunitz  appeared 
to  hesitate,  till,  encouraged  by  his  mistress,  he  detailed  all  the  advan- 
tages which  the  House  of  Austria  would  derive  from  an  alliance  with 
France.  The  Empress  listened  with  affected  attention,  and  gave  her 


* Duclos,  p.C22, 
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Chapter  31.  approbation  in  so  decisive  a tone  as  to  silence  the  other  counsellors. 

17-56.  She  concluded  by  undertaking  to  persuade  the  Emperor,  and  affected 
to  express  her  doubts  of  the  concurrence  of  France.  Kaunitz  answer- 
ed for  that  power  ; the  acquiescence  of  the  Emperor  was  soon  extorted, 
and  the  management  of  the  whole  negotiation  assigned  to  the  minister, 
who  had  proposed,  and  so  ably  supported  the  policy  of  the  mea- 
sure •. 

This  whole  transaction  had  been  conducted  with  so  much  secresy, 
that  only  vague  suspicions  were  entertained  of  those  negotiations 
which  had  passed  in  September  and  October  f ; and  the  Prussian 
treaty  was  alleged  by  the  court  of  Vienna,  as  the  sole  and  operating 
cause  which  had  compelled  the  House  of  Austria  to  quit  her  antient 
allies,  and  to  renounce  that  system  which  she  hud  invariably  followed 
for  the  lust  century.  The  Empress-queen  and  her  minister  therefore 
received  the  communication  of  the  treaty  of  London  with  as  much  af- 
fected surprise  and  indignation,  as  if  no  previous  overture  had  been 
made  to  the  court  of  Versailles. 

April  7.  In  delivering  a copy  of  the  treaty  with  Prussia  to  the  Austrian 
minister,  Mr.  Keith  justified  it  as  perfectly  inoffensive,  calculated  to 
maintain  the  peace  of  the  Empire,  and  to  relieve  the  Empress-queen 
from  her  apprehensions  of  the  king  of  Prussia;  and  he  concluded 
with  demanding  an  explanation  on  the  subject  of  the  supposed  nego- 
tiation with  the  court  of  Versailles.  A month  elapsed  before  any  an- 
swer was  returned ; when  Kaunitz  delivered  a paper  criminating  the 
conduct  of  the  King,  and  justifying  the  Empress;  he  also  peremptorily 
refused  to  give  any  explanation  relative  to  the  negotiation  with 
Fiance. 


* Mr.  Keith's  Dispatches,  1756. 
f lit  a dispatch  dated  Whitehall,  April 
1,  1756,  Mr.  Fox,  secretary  of  state,  thus 
expresses  himself  to  sir  Benjamin  Ketue. 
“ If  Mons.  de  Migazzi  is  still  at  Madrid, 
your  excellency,  by  talking  confidentially 
with  him,  may  not  only  engage  hint  to  use 
proper  arguments,  at  his  return  to  Vicuna, 
• 


to  prevent  his  court  front  acting  with  pre- 
cipitation ami  resentment,  but  may  also 
discover  from  him  whether  the  reports, 
which  have  already  gained  sonic  credit,  of 
a secret  negotiation  being  actually  on  fool 
between  the  Empress-queen  and  France, 
have  any  real  foundation." 
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In  an  audience  of  the  Empress,  the  British  minister  experienced  Chapter  at. 
greater  affability  and  condescension;  but  she  expressed  the  utmost 
abhorrence  of  a connection  with  the  king  of  Prussia ; and,  not-  jiay 
withstanding  her  previous  negotiation  with  France,  threw  the  blame 
of  first  deserting  the  antient  alliance  on  the  king  of  England.  In 
reply  to  the  observation  of  Mr.  Keith,  that  the  answer  delivered  by  count 
Kaunitz  contained  an  absolute  renunciation  of  the  antient  and  true 
system  of  Europe,  she  said,  “ I have  not  abandoned  the  old  system, 
but  Great  Britain  has  abandoned  me  and  that  system  by  concluding 
the  Prussian  treaty,  the  first  intelligence  of  which  struck  me  like  a fit 
of  apoplexy.  1 and  the  king  of  Prussia  arc  incompatible  ; and  no  con- 
sideration on  earth  shall  ever  induce  me  to  enter  into  any  engage- 
ment of  which  he  is  a party.”  Mr.  Keith,  after  apologizing  for  the 
treaty,  and  employing  many  arguments  to  reconcile  the  Empress-queen, 
adverted  to  the  supposed  negotiation  with  the  French  court.  She  re- 
fused to  explain  her  conduct ; but  asked,  “ Why  should  you  be  sur- 
prised, if  following  your  example  in  concluding  a treaty  with  Prussia, 

I should  enter  into  an  engagement  with  France  ? » 

Affecting  to  disbelieve  that  the  Empress  would  connect  herself  with 
the  inveterate  enemy  of  her  person  and  family,  the  British  minister 
declared  that  nothing  could  convince  him  of  the  existence  of  such  an 
alliance,  till  he  saw  with  his  own  eyes  the  signature  of  Maria  The- 
resa at  the  bottom  of  a treaty  with  that  crown.  “ I am,”  she  re- 
plied, “ far  from  being  French  in  my  disposition,  and  do  not  deny 
that  the  court  of  Versailles  has  been  my  bitterest  enemy ; but  I can- 
not conceal,  that  the  cessions  which  Great  Britain  extorted  from  me 
at  the  peace  of  Dresden,  and  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  have  totally  disabled 
me.  I have  little  to  fear  from  France ; I am  unable  to  act  with  vi- 
gour, and  have  no  other  resource  than  to  form  such  arrangements  as 
will  secure  what  remains.”  The  British  minister  exclaiming,  “will 
you,  the  Empress  and  Archduchess,  so  far  humble  yourself  as  to 
throw  yourself  into  the  arms  of  France?"  “not  into  the  arms,”  she 
liastily  rejoined,  “ but  on  the  side  of  France.  I have,”  she  continued, 

“ liilhcrto  signed  nothing  with  France,  though  I know  not  what  may 

3 o '2  happen  ; 
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Chapter  3i.  happen;  but  whatever  happens,  I promise,  on  my  word  of  honour,  not 
• 756'.  to  sign  any  thing  contrary  to  the  interests  of  your  royal  master,  for 
whom  I have  a most  sincere  friendship  and  regard.” 

The  Empress  listened  with  great  affability  to  all  the  remonstrances 
and  arguments  of  the  British  minister,  but  continued  unshaken  in  her 
resolution  ; and  concluded  : “ I no  longer  have  it  in  my  power  to  take 
an  active  share  in  distant  transactions;  I am  therefore  little  concern- 
ed for  the  remote  parts  of  my  dominions,  and  my  principal  object  is 
to  secure  my  hereditary  possessions.  I have  truly  but  two  enemies 
whom  I really  dread,  the  king  of  Prussia  and  the  Turks;  and  while  I 
and  the  empress  of  Russia  continue  on  the  same  good  terms  as  now 
subsist  between  us,  we  shall,  I trust,  be  aide  to  convince  Europe,  that 
we  are  in  a condition  to  defend  ourselves  against  those  adversaries 
however  formidable 

The  Empress  gave  this  audience  on  the  13th  of  May,  and  the  treaty 
with  France  had  been  already  signed  on  the  1st.  In  imitation  of  the 
convention  of  London,  the  two  sovereigns  agreed,  by  an  act  of  neu- 
trality, to  prevent  the  contest  in  America  from  disturbing  their  mu- 
tual harmony;  and  in  a treaty  of  alliance,  purely  defensive,  renewed  all 
former  engagements  since  the  treaty  of  Westphalia.  The  EmprcsS- 
queen  promised  to  defend  the  French  dominions  in  Europe,  if  attacked, 
except  during  the  present  war  with  England  ; while  the  king  of  France 
was  to  aid  the  House  of  Austria  without  any  exception.  The  two 
powers  also  stipulated  to  assist  each  other  with  a mutual  succour  of 
•’4,ooo  men  in  case  of  invasion,  the  present  war  excepted  -f. 

The  origin  and  progress  of  this  negotiation  have  been  thus  traced 
from  authentic  documents  with  considerable  minuteness;  because  it 
is  an  event  which  effectually  changed  the  system  of  Europe,  and  ma- 
terially affected  the  interests  of  the  House  of  Austria.  These  docu- 
ments also  prove,  that  the  treaty  of  Versailles  was  not  the  necessary 
consequence  of  the  alliance  between  Great  Britain  and  Prussia,  signed 

• Mr.  Keith  to  the  earl  of  Iloldemessc,  Vienna,  May  16,  1756. 

• + Traite  d’alliance  et  d’amitie  conclu  eutre  Marie  Therese  Imperatricc-reine,  &c.  et 
Louis  XV.  1c  1 Mai,  1756. 
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January  l G,  1756,  and  that  the  plan  of  an  union  with  France  had 
been  gradually  and  circumspectly  matured  during  a long  course  of  in- 
trigue and  negotiation. 

The  courts  of  Vienna  and  London  accused  each  other  of  haughti- 
ness, obstinacy,  ingratitude,  a renunciation  of  the  antient  system,  and 
a desertion  of  that  alliance  which  had  subsisted  for  more  than  a hun- 
dred years;  yet  each  demanded  from  the  other  what  perhaps  was 
equally  impracticable  and  impolitic.  The  court  of  Vienna,  if  sincere, 
expected  England  to  cooperate  in  dismembering  the  Prussian  domi- 
nions, and  required  the  Maritime  Powers  to  charge  themselves  with 
almost  the  whole  defence  of  the  Netherlands.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  court  of  London  expected  the  Empress  to  protect  the  electorate 
of  Ilanover,  and  to  detach  a considerable  force  for  the  defence  of  the 
Netherlands,  which  they  were  most  interested  to  preserve.  With  such 
discordant  expectations,  and  the  jealousies  which  had  so  long  sub- 
sisted, it  was  no  wonder  that  a separation  ensued.  The  British  mi- 
nistry did  not  consider,  thut  the  relative  situation  of  the  House  of 
Austria  had  been  totally  changed  by  the  treaties  of  Dresden  and 
Aix  la  Chapellc  ; that  the  Empress  would,  during  the  first  campaign, 
be  compelled  to  concentrate  her  forces  for  the  defence  of  her  heredi- 
tary countries ; and  that  till  the  Russian  troops  had  actually  taken  the 
field,  she  must  become  totally  useless  to  her  allies. 

She  on  her  part  saw  France  preparing  to  invade  the  Low  Countries  ; 
Frederic  capable  of  penetrating  into  Bohemia  at  the  head  of  100,000 
men,  the  German  empire  divided  into  parties,  and  principally  go- 
verned by  the  protestants,  excited  and  supported  by  the  court  of 
Berlin ; the  protestant  states  powerfully  armed,  and  the  catholics 
without  troops  or  money.  She  saw  Spain  disposed  to  neutrality;  the 
king  of  Sardinia  jealous  and  disgusted  ; Sweden  and  Denmark  devoted 
to  France;  the  Turks  at  variance  with  Russia,  and  secretly  excited  by 
French  and  Prussian  emissaries ; Holland  irritated  and  desponding ; 
England  incapable  of  protecting  the  Low  Countries,  and  alarmed  for 
the  electorate  of  Hanover.  Under  these  circumstances  many  evident 
advantages  concurred  to  recommend  the  alliance  with  the  court  of 

Versailles. 
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Chapter  3i.  Versailles.  By  this  new  connection  the  House  of  Austria  would  be 
1756.  delivered  from  the  distant  wars  in  Italy,  Flanders,  and  on  the  Rhine, 
which  had  always  been  carried  on  at  an  enormous  waste  of  blood 
and  treasure.  The  influence  of  France  in  the  divan  removed  all  ap- 
prehensions of  an  attack  on  the  side  of  Turkey;  the  catholic  princes 
and  states  of  the  Empire,  no  longer  excited  by  the  intrigues  and 
money  of  France,  would  join  the  standard  of  their  liege  lord  the  Em- 
peror; and  Sweden  and  Denmark  would  be  swayed  by  the  influence  of 
the  court  of  Versailles.  The  Empress-queen  hoped  also  to  detach 
Russia  from  England,  and  to  obtain  the  concurrence  of  Spain.  Thus 
secure  on  the  side  of  France,  Flanders,  Italy,  and  Hungary,  she  would 
be  enabled  to  employ  her  whole  force  against  her  most  formidable 
enemy  the  king  of  Prussia,  the  great  and  primary  object  of  all  her  ap- 
prehensions. 

But  notwithstanding  all  these  advantages,  the  breach  with  the  Ma- 
ritime Powers  made  a deep  impression  on  the  court  and  capital.  She 
was  accused  of  ingratitude  to  England,  without  whose  assistance  she 
must  have  been  overwhelmed;  some  of  her  ministers  displayed  their 
discontent  in  a sullen  acquiescence;  prince  Colloredo,  and  even  the 
confessor  of  the  Emperor  openly  disapproved  an  union  with  the  inve- 
terate enemy  of  the  Austrian  name.  She  had  not  without  extreme 
difficulty  extorted  the  reluctant  consent  of  her  husband ; but  her  fa- 
vourite daughter,  the  eldest  archduchess,  assailed  her  with  repeated 
remonstrances.  The  archduke  Joseph  also,  encouraged  by  his  gover- 
nor marshal  Bathiani,  asked  her,  if  she  deemed  herself  safe  in  trusting 
to  Frauce,  who  had  so  often  deceived  her?  Though  frequently  re- 
pulsed, he  returned  with  spirit  to  the  charge ; and  importunately- 
urged  her  not  to  separate  from  England,  from  whom  she  and  her 
family  had  derived  such  effectual  assistance  *. 

* Mr.  Keith  to  the  earl  of  Holdcrnessc,  Vienna,  May  15,  and  Sept.  20,  1750'. 
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CHAPTER  32. 


1750. 


The  King  of  Prussia  invades  Saxony,  and  blockades  the  Saxon  Troops  a!  Pima — Battle  of 
Luwositz— Surrender  of  the  Saxons  and  Retreat  of  Augustus  the  Third  from  his  Capital 
— Jrruptio/i  of  Marshal  Schwerin  into  Bohemia— The  empress-queen  makes  warlike  prepa- 
rations—Enters  into  a new  Convention  with  Trance — Gains  Sweden— Secures  the  Neu-. 
trality  of  Spain,  Holland,  and  Denmark— Situation  of  England  and  France — Exertions 
of  Maria  Theresa  to  consolidate  a Confederacy  against  Prussia— Detaches  Russia 
from  England— Commencetncnt  of  the  Seven  Years  ll'ar. 

MARIA  Theresa,  proud  of  her  new  connection,  looked  forward  Chapter  32. 

with  confidence  to  the  speedy  accomplishment  of  her  views  1756. 
against  the  king  of  Prussia;  and  the  favourable  state  of  the  Trench 
affairs  gave  foundation  to  her  hopes. 

In  America  the  expeditions  of  the  English,  undertaken  the  preceding 
year  against  the  French  settlements,  had  been  attended  with  an  un- 
fortunate issue.  The  flames  of  war  had  spread  into  Europe,  and  vast 
preparations  were  made  on  the  coasts  of  Normandy  and  Britanny, 
for  the  invasion  of  England.  The  British  ministry  applied  to  the 
States  General  for  the  contingent  of  6,000  men,  according  to  treaty; 
but  tl»e  Dutch,  overawed  by  France,  refused  to  comply  with  this 
demand,  and  acceded  to  a neutrality.  At  the  same  time  an  expedition 
sailed  from  Toulon  against  Minorca,  and  the  duke  of  Richelieu,  with  April  12. 
a considerable  force,  laid  siege  to  Fort  St.  Philip;  admiral  Byng, 
who  was  dispatched  with  a squadron  to  the  Mediterranean,  failed  in 
relieving  the  fortress,  and  the  garrison  capitulated  on  the  29th  of 
July. 

At  this  period  England  was  in  a state  of  unusual  weakness  and 
alarm.  Since  the  death  of  Mr.  Pelham  the  cabinet  had  beena  gitated  by 
cabals,  embarrassed  by  continual  changes,  and  was  without  a single 
Vol.  II.  -t—  3 n 4 minister 
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Chapter  32.  minister  capable  of  directing  a continental  war  with  vigour  and  effect. 

. ^-17  u i The  public  mind  was  depressed  by  the  inefficiency  of  the  administra- 
tion, and  the  failure  of  the  military  enterprises  in  America,  'lhc  con- 
tinuance of  the  Hanoverian  and  Hessian  troops,  who  had  been  called 
into  the  country  on  the  appearance  of  an  invasion,  excited  great  dis- 
contents; the  nation  groaned  under  the  pressure  of  an  alarming  scarcity; 
and,  in  the  midst  of  these  calamities,  the  loss  of  Minorca  roused  the 
people  almost  to  frenzy*. 

Buoyed  up  with  hopes  from  the  depressed  situation  of  England, 
and  the  successes  of  her  new  ally,  Maria  Theresa  exerted  all  her 
efforts  to  consolidate  a general  combination  against  tlie  king  of  Prussia, 
equal  to  that  which  had  threatened  the  existence  of  the  House  of 
Austria  on  the  death  of  Charles  the  Sixth.  She  secured  the  co- 
operation of  Augustus  the  Third  king  of  Poland  and  elector  of  Saxony, 

• as  well  by  the  intervention  of  his  consort  Maria  Joscpha,  whom  the 
tics  of  blood  and  religion  attached  to  the  House  of  Austria,  as  by  the 
agency  of  his  prime  minister  count  Bruhl,  who  was  offended  by  the 
sarcasms  of  Fredericf.  But  she  turned  her  principal  attention  to  gain 
the  assistance  of  the  Empress  of  Russia,  and  fully  succeeded  in  tliis  im- 
portant object,  although  she  had  to  combat  the  long-established  influ- 
ence of  England. 

On  the  first  prospect  of  a continental  war,  George  the  Second, 
alarmed  for  the  safety  of  bis  electorate,  had  formed  the  plan  of  a triple 
alliance  between  England,  Austria,  and  Russia.  He  dispatched  sir 
Charles  Ilanbury  Williams  to  St.  Petersburgh,  and  negotiated  a subsi- 
diary treaty  with  Elizabeth,  for  an  auxiliary  force  of  55,000  men,  should 
his  German  dominions  be  invaded.  The  empress  readily  acceded  to 
this  treaty  from  her  inveterate  aversion  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  who 
was  expected  to  join  with  France,  and  against  whom  the  Russian 
s-pt  30  troops  were  destined  to  act.  But  even  before  the  signature,  the 

1756.  politics  of  England  had  changed;  the  Empress-queen,  having  re- 

* Tindal,vol.  xxi.  p.548.  -f  Dcniaa  Vic  de  F/cdcric  II.  p.  125. 
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fused  to  protect  the  Netherlands,  and  the  Electorate  of  Hanover,  and  Chapter  32. 
entered  into  negotiations  with  France,  George  the  Second  had  made  . , 
overtures  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  concluded  the  treaty  of  London. 

He  therefore  endeavoured  to  prevail  on  Elizabeth  to  unite  with  the 
king  of  Prussia,  in  defence  of  Hanover;  but  Maria  Theresa,  con- 
scious that  without  the  assistance  of  Russia,  she  could  not  fulfil  her 
views  against  Prussia,  used  her  utmost  endeavours  to  thwart  his 
plans.  She  fomented  the  antipathy  of  Elizabeth  against  Frederic; 
contrary  to  her  usual  parsimony  she  bribed  the  venal  ministers ; and 
at  length  induced  the  Empress  of  Russia  to  break  the  subsidiary 
treaty  which  she  had  recently  signed,  and  to  promise  a succour  of 
Go, 000  troops*. 

Having  succeeded  in  concluding  an  alliance  with  Russia,  the  Empress- 
queen  made  vast  preparations,  and  formed  two  considerable  armies 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Iionigsgratz  and  Prague,  while  the  Rus- 
sians began  to  assemble  on  the  frontiers  of  Livonia.  The  king  of 
Prussia,  alarmed  with  these  hostile  appearances,  and  suspecting  the 
secret  combination  between  the  courts  of  Vienna,  Petersburgh,  and 
Dresden,  demanded  an  explicit  declaration  of  the  sentiments  of  the 
Empress-queen.  In  answer  to  this  demand,  she  replied,  “ in  the  pre-  -My  26. 
sent  crisis  I deem  it  necessary  to  take  measures  for  the  security  of 
myself  and  my  allies,  which  tend  to  the  prejudice  of  no  one  f.”  The 
King  not  satisfied  with  so  vqgue  an  answer,  reiterated  his  demand,  de- 
claring his  knowledge  of  the  offensive  projects  formed  by  the  courts  of 
Petersburgh  and  Dresden,  and  requiring  an  immediate  and  catego- 
rical answer,  “ not  delivered  in  an  oracular  style,  ambiguous  and  in- 
conclusive J,”  concerning  the  armaments  in  Bohemia,  and  a positive 
assurance  that  she  would  not  attack  him  either  during  that  or  the  fol- 
lowing year. 


• Anecdotes  of  sir  Charles  Hanbury 
Williams,  Tour  in  Monmouthshire,  ch.2.9. 
— Treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Rus- 
sia, Sept.  30,  1755. 


t M.  de  KlingrafT  au  Roi  de  Prussc,  27 
Juillet,  1756. 

t Lettre  du  ltoi  de  Prussc  au  Sieur  de 
Klingraff  a Vienne,  2 Aoflt,  1756,  Keith 
Papers. 
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Chapter  32. 


Sept.  10. 


Oct.  1. 


Oct.  14— 18. 


Mariu  Theresa  no  less  haughtily  replied,  “ the  treaty  with  Russia 
was  purely  defensive,  she  had  concluded  no  offensive  alliance,  and 
although  the  critical  situation  of  Europe  compelled  her  to  arnt,  she 
had  no  intention  to  violate  the  treaty  of  Dresden,  but  would  not  bind 
herself  by  any  promise  from  acting  as  circumstances  required.”  This 
reply  was  scarcely  delivered  before  she  was  roused  with  the  intelli- 
gence that  the  king  of  Prusssia  had  penetrated  with  a formidable  force 
into  Saxony,  taken  possession  of  Dresden,  and  completely  surrounded 
and  blockaded  the  Saxon  troops,  who  had  occupied  the  impregnable 
post  of  Pirna. 

On  the  first  intelligence  of  the  Prussian  irruption,  marshal  Brown, 
with  the  army  at  Prague,  hastened  to  the  relief  of  the  Saxons ; 
but  his  views  were  anticipated  by  Frederic,  who  leaving  40,000 
to  continue  the  blockade  of  Pirna,  penetrated  into  Bohemia  with 
24,000  men.  The  two  armies  met  at  Lowositz  on  the  banks  of  the 
Elbe,  not  far  from  the  frontiers  of  Saxony,  and  a battle  ensued  in 
which  the  Austrians,  though  superior  in  number,  were  compelled  to 
retire  behind  the  Eger,  leaving  the  Prussians  masters  of  the  field. 
The  loss  amounted  to  only  3,000  on  each  side,  and  four  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery were  taken  from  the  Austrians;  but  marshal  Brown  was  dis- 
appointed in  the  object  of  his  march,  the  relief  of  the  Saxons. 

During  these  transactions  the  Saxon  troops  supported  the  severities 
of  the  season,  and  the  extremes  of  famine  and  wretchedness  with 
exemplary  courage;  but  were  foiled  in  all  their  endeavours  to  extricate 
themselves  by  the  superior  vigilance  and  skill  of  the  enemy.  A final 
attempt  made  by  marshal  Brown  at  the  head  of  8,000  men,  to  assist 
them  in  forcing  the  Prussian  posts,  was  equally  ineffectual ; and  Au- 
gustus had  the  mortification  to  witness  the  surrender,  and  ratify  the 
capitulation  of  his  troops.  By  this  capitulation  17,000  men  were 
made  prisoners  of  w’ar,  and  80  pieces  of  cannon  delivered  to  the 
king  of  Prussia.  The  officers  were  liberated  on  their  parole,  and  the 
standards  restored ; but  Frederic  compelled  the  troops  to  enter  into 
his  service,  appropriated  tire  revenues  of  the  country,  and  treated 
Saxony  as  a conquered  province.  Augustus  retired  with  his  family  to 
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Warsaw ; and  thus  this  unfortunate  ally  of  Maria  Theresa,  a second  Chapter  3?. 
time  experienced  the  fatal  effects  of  his  devotion  to  the  House  of  . 

Austria. 

On  the  other  side  of  Bohemia,  the  army  of  Piccolomini  was  kept  in 
check  by  marshal  Schwerin,  who  advancing  by  Glatz  into  Bohemia, 
destroyed  all  the  subsistence,  and  foruged  under  the  very  cannon  of 
the  Austrian  camp  •.  After  the  surrender  of  the  Saxons  the  Prussian 
army  took  up  winter  quarters  on  the  frontiers  of  Saxony  and  Bohemia  ; 
and  marshal  Schwerin  retired  into  Silesia. 

During  the  winter  the  king  of  Prussia  published  a justification  of  his 
conduct ; in  which  he  introduced,  as  proofs  of  the  combination  forming 
against  him,  the  copy  of  a treaty  of  partition,  signed  the  18th  of  May 
1 745,  between  the  courts  of  Vienua  and  Dresden ; the  secret  articles 
of  the  treaty  of  Petersburgh  22d  May  174b;  and  various  dispatches  ' 

written  by  count  Bruhl,  and  the  Saxon  envoys.  As  these  papers  f were 
said  to  have  been  found  in  the  archives  of  Dresden,  which  he  had 
forcibly  seized,  doubts  were  entertained  of  their  authenticity,  and  the 
court  of  Vienna  published  a refutation  of  the  charge.  But  without 
entering  into  the  merits  of  the  question,  or  discussing  the  authenticity 
of  these  instruments,  the  whole  conduct  of  the  court  of  Vienna  proved 
their  intention,  at  least  to  wrest  Silesia  from  the  king  of  Prussia,  if 
not  to  dismember  his  territories.  Nor  did  Maria  Theresa  deserve 
reproach;  she  justly  appreciated  the  danger  which  threatened  the 
House  of  Austria,  from  the  aggrandisement  of  the  Prussian  power;' 
and  she  saw  in  Frederic  the  Second  a personal  rival,  rendered  still 
more  formidable  by  his  superior  talents  and  resources,  and  whose 
avidity  and  ambition  no  cessions  could  gratify. 

Deeply  affected  by  the  humiliation  of  her  ally,  and  irritated  by  the 
conduct  of  Frederic,  the  Empress-queen  passed  the  winter  in  making 
the  most  vigorous  preparations  for  the  ensuing  campaign,  in  consoli- 
dating agrand  combination  against  Prussia,  and  in  separating  England, 

* CT.uvres  Posthumcs,  tom.  iii.  cli.  3 and  4 — Muller — HWloirc  de  Marie  Thcrese. 

t These  papers  are  given  by  lleruberg  in  bis  curious  Reccuil  de  Deductions  Mani- 
festos, &c. 
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Jan.  5, 
17  57. 


June  2 9- 


his  only  ally,  from  the  other  European  powers.  In  all  the  Catholic 
courts  she  artfully  represented  the  alliance  of  Great  Britain  and 
Prussia,  as  the  league  of  heretics  against  the  true  faith,  and  held 
up  the  cause  of  the  House  of  Austria  as  the  cause  of  religion  and 
justice. 

At  the  court  of  Versailles,  supported  by  the  marchioness  of  Pompa- 
dour, and  assisted  by  the  tears  of  the  Dauphiness,  daughter  of  Augustus 
the  Third,  she  gained  a complete  ascendancy  in  the  cabinet,  and  con- 
verted France  from  a mere  auxiliary  into  a principal  in  the  war.  Her 
views  were  greatly  promoted  by  the  attempt  of  Damiens  to  assassinate 
the  king  of  France.  This  atrocious  act,  though  only  the  deed  of  a 
bigotted  fanatic,  was  malignantly  attributed  to  the  machinations  of 
the  king  of  Prussia,  to  the  intrigues  of  the  Jesuits,  and  even  the 
partisans  of  the  Dauphin,  who  were  anti-Austrian  in  principle,  were 
implicated  in  the  accusation*.  The  count  de  Stainville,  a native  of 
Loraine,  and  the  creature  of  Austria,  in  conjunction  with  the  mistress, 
availed  themselves  of  these  malignant  reports,  and  alarmed  the  timorous 
mind  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth  with  continual  apprehensions  of  assassina- 
tion. They  depicted  the  anti-Austrian  party  in  the  most  hideous 
colours ; and  held  out  the  alliance  of  the  Empress-queen  as  the  only 
support  of  his  life  and  honour.  This  circumstance  therefore  effected 
an  entire  revolution  in  the  French  cabinet : Argenson  and  Machault 
were  exiled ; Rouille  was  afterwards  dismissed ; the  office  of  secretary 
of  state  was  conferred  on  the  abb6  Bernis ; and,  during  the  summer, 
Stainville  was  nominated  embassador  to  Vienna.  The  mistress,  by 
her  intrigues  and  influence,  overbore  all  opposition  ; and  France  entered 
into  new  engagements  to  support  all  the  views  of  the  Empress-queen. 
By  a secret  agreement,  concluded  towards  the  commencement  of 
1737,  the  king  engaged  to  pay  an  annual  subsidy  of  12, 000, 000 
Imperial  florins  to  the  Empress-queen,  to  maintain  at  her  dis- 
posal 10,000  troops  of  Bavaria  and  Wirtemberg,  and  to  send  into 
the  field  an  army  of  105,000  men;  he  likewise  promised  never 


* Memoires  de  Richelieu,  tom.  ix.  ch.  1,  2.— Soulavie  Mcmoires  dc  Louis  XIV. 
tom.  i.  p.  35,  386. 
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to  desist  from  hostilities  till  the  empress  should  be  put  in  possession  of  Chapter  9% 

Silesia,  Glatz,  and  Crosscn  •.  l_r^7T5^L_i‘ 

Maria  Theresa  was  no  less  successful  among  the  principal  states  of  the 
Empire;  the  invasion  of  Saxony  and  Bohemia  was  represented  as  a breach 
of  the  public  peace,  and  the  aggressor  as  punishable  with  the  forfeiture  of 
all  fiefs,  dignities,  and  titles.  Soon  after  the  invasion  the  Emperor  issued 
a decree,  demanding  the  aid  of  an  army  of  execution  f;  the  proposal  of 
several  states,  and  particularly  of  the  electoral  House  of  Brunswick,  to 
proffer  the  mediation  of  the  Empire,  was  rejected  by  a large  majority, 
and  an  army  voted  with  the  accustomed  formalities.  The  zeal  of  the 
Austrian  party  was  still  further  excited  by  the  declarations,  of  France 
and  Sweden,  who  announced  to  the  Diet,  that  in  consequence  of  an 
application  from  several  distinguished  states  of  the  Empire,  they  had 
resolved  to  exercise  their  right,  as  guarantees  of  the  treaty  of  West- 
phalia, to  resist  infractions  of  the  public  peace.  Russia  had  now 
heartily  acceded  to  the  treaty  of  Versailles ; and  Sweden  entered 
warmly  into  the  views  of  the  House  of  Austria. 

On  the  death  of  Frederic  the  First,  Adolphus  Frederic  bishop  of  Lu-  1751. 
bee  had  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  Sweden ; but  the  States  had  made 
additional  limitations  to  the  sovereign  authority ; which  weakened  the 
government  while  it  aggravated  the  violence  of  parties.  The  royalists 
had  endeavoured  to  liberate  the  King  from  the  shackles  imposed  by 
the  senate,  but  the  plot  being  discovered,  the  principal  conspirators 
were  either  driven  into  exile,  or  brought  to  the  scaffold,  and  the  regal 
authority  still  further  circumscribed.  The  Queen  consort,  who  was 
sister  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  endowed  with  all  the  spirit  and 
talents  which  distinguished  the  House  of  Brandenburgh,  employed  her 
despotic  influence  over  the  King  in  favour  of  her  brother ; but  the 


* This  convention  was  never  acknow- 
ledged by  the  two  courts  nor  referred  to 
in  the  new  treuty  of  Versailles,  signed  Dec. 
30,  175S.  The  terms  are  mentioned  in 
Koch,  tom.  ii.  p.  90 ; and  the  conduct  of 
France  sufficiently  proves  the  existence  of 


such  an  engagement.  It  is  also  confirm- 
ed in  a dispatch  from  lord  Bristol,  embas- 
sador at  Madrid,  to  Mr.  Pitt,  dated  July 
27,  1758. 

t Puetter’s  Development,  vol.  ii.  b.  xii. 
cb.  4. 
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Chapter  32.  crown  was  too  weak  to  sway  the  decisions  of  the  diet;  the  party  in 
175&  opposition,  seconded  by  the  intrigues  and  money  of  France,  gained 
the  ascendancy,  and  extorted  the  consent  of  the  king  to  join  the  con- 
lcderacy  against  Prussia,  as  a guarantee  of  the  peace  of  Westphalia*; 
and  to  secure  the  effectual  concurrence  of  the  nation,  the  Empress- 
queen  and  France  joined  in  the  payment  of  an  annual  subsidy. 

The  Empress-queen  was  also  successful  in  neutralizing  those  powers 
which  she  could  not  win  over  to  espouse  her  cause.  Though  she  failed 
in  obtaining  the  cooperation  of  the  king  of  Spain,  she  counteracted 
the  efforts  of  England,  and  induced  him  to  persevere  in  maintaining 
a neutrality;  by  alarming  Holland  also  with  the  dread  of  a French 
invasion,  she  deterred  that  republic  from  joining  with  its  antient 
all}-. 

Of  all  the  northern  powers,  Frederic  the  Fifth,  king  of  Denmark,  was 
alone  inclined  to  cooperate  with  England.  He  had  espoused  Louisa, 
daughter  of  George  the  Second,  and  the  ties  of  blood  had  been 
strengthened  by  a similarity  of  commercial  interests.  But  Frederic, 
like  his  father,  had  embarrassed  his  finances  by  the  splendour  of  his 
establishment,  and  his  devotion  to  the  fine  arts ; he  had  therefore 
accepted  a subsidy  from  France  j',  and  his  connection  with  England 
was  still  further  weakened  by  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  and  his  mar- 
riage with  Julia  Maria,  princess  of  Brunswic,  a relation  of  the 
Empress-queen. 

George  the  Second,  embarrassed  with  the  feuds  in  the  cabinet, 
and  the  discontents  of  the  people,  trembled  for  the  safety  of  Eng- 
land, and  was  incapable  of  forming  any  plan  of  active  operations 
to  counteract  the  attempts  of  the  French  in  Germany.  The  king 
of  Prussia  proposed  to  establish  Wesel,  the  strongest  fortress  in  the 
duchy  of  Clevcs,  as  a place  of  arms,  to  concentrate  the  forces  behind 
the  Lippe,  in  the  vicinity  of  that  towny  in  order  to  cover  West- 
phalia, and  protect  the  electorate  of  Hanover.  But  the  King,  unable 


* <F.uvrcs  l’o»tliomcs  tom.  iii.  p.  50—53. — Ligcrbruig  llistoire  dt  Stride, 
t Mr.  Titley  to  Mr.  Keene,  March  l6,  175C. 
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to  induce  the  administration  to  take  a principal  share  in  a continental  Chapter  32. 
war,  rejected  this  plan  as  too  extensive,  adopted  a defensive  system  on 
the  Weser,  and  formed  an  army  of  observation,  consisting  only  of  the 
Hanoverian  and  auxiliary  troops,  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of 
Cumberland.  In  consequence  of  this  refusal  the  king  of  Prussia 
razed  the  fortifications  of  Wesel,  dispatched  only  6,000  men  to 
join  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  and  abandoned  the  defence  of  his 
Westphaliaa  territories  *. 

• CEavres  Posthuwea  du  Hoi  de  Prusse,  tom.  iii.  p.  130. 
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CHAPTER  3.1. 


I 


1737. 


Grand  Confederacy  against  the  King  of  Prussia— Force  and  Positions  if  the  Austrian  Ar- 
mies— Frederic  bursts  into  Bohemia,  and  defeats  the  Austrians  at  Prague — Blockade  of 
Prague — Dangerous  Situation  of  the  House  of  Austria — Account  of  Marshal  Daun — 
Battle  of  Kolin — Relief  of  Prague — Sanguine  Hopes  of  the  Court  of  Vienna — Operations 
of  the  French  against  the  Duke  of  Cumberland — Convention  of  Closter-Severn — Progress 
of  the  French  in  Loner  Saxony  and  the  Electorate  if  Hanover — Junction  of  the  French 
under  Soubise  with  the  Army  of  the  Empire— Success  of  the  Austrians,  Russians,  and 
Swedes— Critical  Situation  of  the  King  of  Prussia — Battle  of  Rosbach — Successes  of  the 
Austrians  in  Silesia — Capture  of  Schvieidnitz — Battle  of  Breslau — Surrender  oj  that 
Capital — March  of  the  King  into  Silesia — Battle  of  Lissa,  and  retreat  of  the  Austrians 
from  Silesia — Operations  in  the  Xorth  of  Germany — The  King  of  England  annuls  the 
Convention  of  Clostcr-Severn — The  French  driven  from  Lunenburgh  and  Part  of  Bruns- 
uic — Retreat  of  the  Austrians  from  Silesia — Loss  of  Schweidnitz— Administration  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  and  new  Exertions  oj'  England  in  favour  if  the  King  if  Prussia. 

Chapter  33.  A T the  commencement  of  17 57,  the  grand  confederacy  against  the 
1737.  king  of  Prussia  was  consolidated  by  the  efforts  and  intrigues 

V-*""V  of  the  court  of  Vienna.  The  French  had  drawn  together  80,000  men 
on  the  Rhine,  under  the  command  of  marshul  d'Etrees;  the  army 
of  execution  was  assembling  in  the  Empire ; the  Swedes  were  prepar- 
ing to  penetrate  into  Pomerania,  and  GO, 000  Russians  were  stationed 
on  the  frontiers  of  Livonia,  waiting  the  season  of  action,  to  burst  into 
the  kingdom  of  Prussia.  With  this  favourable  aspect  of  affairs  the 
Empress  prepared  for  the  campaign  by  augmenting  her  forces  in  Hun- 
gary and  Bohemia  to  150,000  men;  the  main  army  stationed  in  the 
vicinity  of  Prague  was  commanded  by  prince  Charles,  who  was  assisted 
by  the  skill  of  marshal  Brown,  and  the  other  corps  entrusted  to  count 
Daun. 

Frederic 
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Frederic  possessed  too  much  foresight  and  vigilance  to  remain  in-  Chapter  33. 
active  while  his  enemies  were  collecting  their  forces ; he  therefore  re- 
solved  to  carry  the  war  into  the  heart  of  the  Austrian  territories,  and 
by  a decisive  stroke  to  shake  the  basis  of  the  confederacy.  He  covered 
this  plan  with  consummate  address ; he  affected  great  trepidation  and 
uncertainty,  and,  to  deceive  the  Austrians  into  a belief  that  he  only  in- 
tended to  maintain  himself  in  Saxony,  put  Dresden  in  a state  of  de- 
fence, broke  down  the  bridges,  and  marked  out  various  camps  in  the 
vicinity.  In  the  midst  of  this  apparent  alarm  and  precaution  three 
Prussian  columns  burst  into  Bohemia,  and  rapidly  advanced  towards 
Prague.  The  prince  of  Bevern  from  Lusatia,  at  the  head  of  the  first, 
drove  Konigseg  with  20,000  men  from  a strong  post  at  Reichenberg,  ^?ril  21j 
while  marshal  Schwerin,  leading  the  second  from  Silesia,  on  the  side  ,757‘ 
of  Landshut,  harassed  his  retreat,  and  cut  off  his  rear  guard  of  1,500 
men.  The  King  himself,  joiued  by  prince  Maurice  of  Anhalt  Dessau, 
from  Brix,  advanced  with  the  third  by  Aussig,  compelled  marshal 
Brown  to  retreat  from  Budin,  and  seized  considerable  magazines, 
w hich  facilitated  the  subsistence  of  his  troops.  The  Austrians,  pressed 
on  all  sides,  abandoned  their  magazines,  and  retreated  with  precipita- 
tion under  the  w'alls  of  Prague,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Moldau, 
while  the  Prussians  advancing  towards  the  capital  formed  two  bo- 
dies; one  under  Schwerin  remaining  at  Jung  Bunzlau,  and  the  other, 
headed  by  the  King,  occupying  the  heights  between  the  Moldau  and  the 
Weisseberg  •. 

Expecting  to  be  joined  by  marshal  Daun,  who  was  hastening  from 
Moravia,  the  Austrians  remained  on  the  defensive ; but  prince  Charles 
took  up  so  strong  a position  as  seemed  to  defy  all  apprehensions  of 
an  attack.  His  left  was  covered  by  the  Ziskaberg,  a steep  hill  over- 
hanging the  Moldau,  a deep  and  craggy  ravine  ran  along  his  front,  and 
the  ground  on  his  left  was  a morass  intersected  with  hedges,  drains, 

• (Euvres  Posthumes,  tom.  iiL  ch.  6 — 

Warnery  Campagnes  du  ltoi  dc  Prusse,  de 
173<5  a 1702,  ounce  1757 — Muller— Daub's 


Lcbeu.— Heinrich — Archenholz  Histoirc 
de  la  Guerre  de  7 Ans. 
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Chapter  33.  and  dikes;  his  force  exceeded  70,000  men,  and  liis  position  was 
> strengthened  by  works  which  ran  along  the  brow  of  the  precipice,  de* 

fended  by  a powerful  train  of  artillery. 

These  obstacles,  however,  were  insufficient  to  arrest  the  daring  spi- 
rit  of  Frederic,  who  resolved  to  attack  the  Austrians  before  the  arri- 
val of  Daun.  leaving  a corps  under  prince  Maurice  above  Prague, 
he  crossed  the  Moldau  near  Rostock  and  Podubu  on  the  Jtb,  with 
l fi,000  men,  and  on  the  follow  ing  morning  at  break  of  day  was  joined 
by  the  corps  under  marshal  Schwerin.  The  troops  had  no  sooner 
formed  than  they  moved  in  silence  and  order  along  the  ravine  to- 
wards the  right  of  the  Austrians,  while  prince  Charles  drawing  the 
cavalry  from  his  left,  and  part  of  the  second  line,  prepared  to  charge 
the  Prussians  as  they  emerged  from  the  marshes  and  defiles.  The 
King,  however,  continued  to  advance ; his  cavalry,  notwithstanding  the 
embarrassments  of  the  ground,  pushed  through  the  village  of  Bicho- 
witz,  and  forming  on  a plain  beyond,  repulsed  that  of  the  Austrians 
after  several  successive  charges;  and  the  infantry,  emulous  of  their 
example,  hastened  to  join  the  enemy,  but  were  broken  and  mowed 
down  by  the  continual  lire  of  the  Austrian  artillery. 

At  this  moment  the  King,  almost  frantic  with  the  prospect  of  a 
defeat,  rode  up  to  Schwerin,  whose  regiment  had  given  way,  and 
upbraided  him  for  the  dastardly  behaviour  of  his  soldiers.  Stung  with 
these  reproaches,  the  veteran  seized  the  standard,  and  wrapping  the 
colours  round  his  body,  exclaimed,  “ Let  the  brave  follow  me!”  lie 
led  his  troops  to  the  charge  under  a tremendous  fire  of  grape  shot, 
and  instantly  fell  pierced  with  several  balls  *.  But  his  death  opened 
the  way  to  victory ; the  Austrian  line  disordered  by  these  repeated 
charges,  penetrated  in  different  points,  and  taken  in  flank  by  the  victo- 


• “ Schwerin  w as  deeply  lamented  by 
bis  master,  and  Frederic  has  immortalised 
the  circumstances  of  his  death,  by  erecting 
a statue  to  bis  memory  in  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal squares  of  Berlin.  Schwerin  is  there 
represented  as  be  fell,  the  colour^  clasped 


in  his  hand,  and  in  the  act  of  expiring. 
The  monument  commemorates  at  once 
the  frailty  of  the  sovereign  and  the  merits 
of  the  general."  Wrox  all’s  Memoirs,  vol.  i. 
p.  162.  ’ 
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vious  cavalry,  was  broken  and  compelled  to  give  way.  In  the  heat  of  Chapter  3.*. 
the  action  marshal  Brown,  having  received  a severe  wound,  was  con- 
veyed  to  Prague,  and  his  absence  increased  the  confusion  of  the  troops. 

Meanwhile  a part  of  the  Prussian  right  wing,  impelled  by  their  ardour, 
passed  the  ravine,  climbed  up  the  precipices,  and  piercing  the  Austrian 
center,  joined  tlieir  victorious  companions  on  the  left.  Prince  Charles, 
with  those  who  had  not  engaged,  thus  attacked  on  all  sides,  retreated 
with  equal  skill  and  bravery,  and  disputed  every  height ; but  was  at 
length  compelled  to  take  refuge  within  the  walls  of  Prague. 

Thus  victory  declared  on  the  side  of  the  Prussians,  but  was  purchased 
by  the  loss  of  their  best  troops,  not  less  than  1 8,000,  even  by  the 
avowal  of  the  King,  being  killed,  with  many  of  his  bravest  officers,  and 
Schwerin,  the  father  of  the  Prussian  discipline,  and  the  guide  of  Frederic 
in  the  career  of  victory.  Of  the  Austrians  • 8,000  weref  killed  and 
wounded,  y,000  made  prisoners,  and  28,000  shut  up  within  the  walls 
of  Prague.  The  defeat  would  have  been  still  more  complete  had 
prince  Maurice  been  able  to  pass  the  Moldau,  and  intercept  the 
fugitives ; but  the  river  having  risen,  he  had  not  a sufficient  number  of 
pontoons  to  form  abridge,  and  a column  of  16,000  Austrians  made 
good  their  retreat  along  the  Moldau  to  join  the  army  of  marshal 
Daun  #. 

Prague  was  instantly  blockaded  by  the  victorious  army,  and  not  less 
than  100,000  souls  were  confined  within  the  walls,  almost  without 
the  means  of  subsistence.  They  were  soon  reduced  to  the  greatest 
extremities;  but  the  spirit  of  the  troops  and  of  the  inhabitants 
was  animated  by  an  address  from  Maria  Theresa,  brought  by  a 
captain  of  grenadiers,  who  escaped  the  vigilance  of  the  besieging 
army. 

" I am  concerned,”  said  the  Empress,  “ that^so  many  generals,  with 
so  considerable  a force,  must  remain  besieged  in  Prague;  but  I augur 
favourably  for  the  event.  I cannot  too  strongly  impress  on  your 

• Vic  de  Marie  Therese,  p.  Il6 — (F.u-  p.  92  — 119 — Wraxall’s  Memoirs,  vol.  i. 

vres  Poatliumes,  tom.  iii.  cb.  6 — Muller  p.  lb'l— ArchenboLs  Guerre  de  7 Ans — 

— IVarnery  Camp  agues  de  Frederic  II.  Lloyd. 
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Chapter  33.  in‘nds,  Biat  the  troops  will  incur  everlasting  disgrace  should  they  not 
1757-  effect  what  the  French,  in  the  last  war,  performed  with  far  inferior 
numbers.  The  honour  of  the  whole  nation,  as  well  as  of  the  Imperial 
arms,  is  interested  in  their  present  behaviour ; the  security  of  Bohemia, 
of  my  other  hereditary  dominions,  and  of  the  German  empire  itself, 
depends  on  u gallant  defence,  and  the  preservation  of  Prague.  The 
army  under  the  command  of  marshal  Daun  is  daily  strengthening,  and 
will  soon  be  in  a condition  to  raise  the  siege;  the  French  arc  ap- 
proaching with  all  diligence ; the  Swedes  are  marching  to  my  assist- 
ance; and  in  a short  space  of  time,  affairs  will,  under  the  divine 
providence,  wear  a belter  aspect 

This  address,  from  a sovereign  whom  they  adored,  excited  a general 
ardour;  the  garrison,  though  reduced  to  feed  on  horseflesh,  held 
out  with  uncommon  perseverance;  and  the  inhabitants  supported  with- 
out a murmur  all  the  horrors  of  a bombardment,  which  destroyed  one 
quarter  of  the  town.  Several  desperate  sallies  were  made ; but  the 
garrison  was  threatened  with  famine ; and  the  loss  of  Prague  would 
have  been  followed  by  the  most  fatal  consequences.  The  recent 
defeat  had  spread  consternation  throughout  Germany ; the  elector 
of  Bavaria  and  the  other  catholic  princes  had  already  sent  agents 
to  treat  with  the  king  of  Prussia;  and  almost  every  member  of 
the  Empire  was  preparing  to  desert  the  cause  of  Maria  Theresa  •{'. 
The  flower  of  her  armies  were  shut  up  in  Prague;  the  remainder 
defeated,  dispirited,  and  dispersed ; the  capital  of  Bohemia  reduced 
to  the  last  extremity;  the  whole  kingdom  ready  to  submit  to  the 
law  of  the  conqueror ; her  hereditary  dominions  exposed ; Vienna 
itself  threatened  .with  a siege,  and  the  Imperial  family  about  to  take 
refuge  in  Hungary. 

In  this  disastrous  moment  the  House  of  Austria  was  preserved  from 
impending  destruction  by  the  skill  and  caution  of  a genera),  who  now, 
for  the  first  time,  appeared  at  the  head  of  an  army.  This  general  was 
Leopold  count  Daun,  a native  of  Bohemia,  son  of  Wyrich  Philip 

*.  PeJzel,  p.  905.  + CEuvres  PostUumes,  torn.  iii. 

Lorenzo 
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Lorenzo  count  Daun,  and  prince  of  Tiano,  who  had  distinguished  him-  Chapter  33. 
self  in  the  campaigns  of  Italy  during  the  reigns  of  Joseph  and  Charles  ,^^7^ 
the  Sixth,  and  had  held  the  high  offices  of  viceroy  of  Naples,  governor 
of  Milan,  and  stadtholder  ad  interim  of  the  Netherlands.  Leopold  was 
born  in  1 705,  embraced  the  military  profession  at  an  early  period,  and 
learned  the  art  of  war  under  Seckendorf  and  Kevcnhuller.  He 
distinguished  himself  at  the  battles  of  Crotzka,  Dettingen,  and  Ilohen- 
friedberg;  and  from  his  knowledge  of  tactics,  was  chosen  to  introduce 
the  new  system  of  discipline  into  the  army,  and  drew  up  the  regula- 
tions for  the  military  academy  at  Vienna*.  Although  favoured  by 
Eugene  and  Kcvenhuller,  he  had  risen  slowly  and  silently  by  merit,  and 
without  intrigue,  from  a subaltern  rank  to  that  of  field  marshal ; and 
after  the  death  of  prince  Piccolomini,  was  entrusted  with  the  army, 
which  under  his  auspices,  was  to  restore  the  honour  and  credit  of  tho 
Austrian  arms.  Sagacity  and  penetration,  personal  bravery  tempered 
with  phlegm,  animation  in  the  hour  of  battle,  with  extreme  caution 
both  before  and  after  the  engagement,  recommended  him  at  this 
critical  juncture,  like  another  Fabius,  to  check  the  fire  and  enterprise 
of  the  modern  Hannibal. 

On  the  first  intelligence  of  the  entrance  of  the  Prussians  into 
Bohemia,  Daun  had  marched  through  Moravia  towards  Prague,  to 
effect  a junction  with  prince  Charles.  On  arriving  at  Boehmisch- 
grod,  within  a few  miles  of  Prague,  he  was  apprised  of  the  recent 
defeat,  and  halted  a few  days  to  collect  the  fugitives,  till  his  corps 
swelled  so  considerably,  that  Frederic  detached  agaiust  him  the  prince 
of  Bevern  with  20,000  men.  Daun,  though  superior  to  the  enemy, 
was  too  prudent  to  hazard  the  fate  of  the  House  of  Austria  on  the  issue 
of  a single  battle,  with  dispirited  and  almost  desponding  troops,  against 
an  army  flushed  with  recent  victory.  On  the  approach  of  the  prince 
of  Bevern,  he  therefore  retreated  to  Kolin,  Kuttemberg,  and  Haber,  in 
order  to  afford  a refuge  to  the  shattered  remains  of  the  defeated 

• Leben  and  Tbaten  Leopold,  Joseph  Maria  Roichsgrafens  von  Daun,  b.  1 and  2. 
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>ter33.  arni)’,  and  to  receive  the  recruits  which  w ere  pouring  in  from  Moravia 
757.  _«iul  Austria  *. 

"While  he  was  thus  baffling  the  enemy,  he,  like  the  great  general  who 
saved  Home  by  delay,  had  to  support  the  murmurs  of  his  officers,  and 
the  reproaches  of  those  impatient  spirits  who  are  always  eager  to 
engage,  and  cannot  distinguish  prudence  from  pusillanimity.  Among 
others  the  duke  of  Wirtcmberg  exclaimed,  “ If  you  continue  this 
conduct,  I would  advise  you  to  march  to  Vienna;  but  I will  retire  to 
my  own  dominions,  and  countermand  the  troops  I have  ordered  to 
join  you  f.”  \ ct  neither  invectives  nor  murmurs  could  induce  Dauu 
to  change  liis  wise  measures,  until  his  army  was  increased,  and  the 
soldiers  began  to  recover  from  their  despondency.  Finding  himself  at 
length  at  the  head  ot  fio,ooo  men,  he  made  a rapid  movement  in  front, 
forced  the  prince  of  Bevcrn  to  retire,  and  was  advancing  to  attack  the 
King  in  his  posts  before  Prague,  while  prince  Charles  was  to  make  a 
sortie  w ith  his  whole  force. 

Frederic  conscious  of  his  danger,  had  already  anticipated  the  design 
of  Daun;  leaving  the  greater  part  of  his  army  to  continue  the  blockade, 
he  matched  with  12,000  men  on  the  13th  of  May  in  the  morning,  and 
joined  the  prince  of  Bevcrn  on  the  14th,  at  the  moment  of  his  retreat 
before  the  Austrians.  On  the  approach  of  the  Prussians,  Daun 
occupied  the  heights  stretching  from  the  village  of  Chotzemitz  towards 
Kolin  ; he  placed  his  infantry  on  the  flanks,  which  were  supported  by 


• How  differently  are  the  same  manoeu- 
vres viewed  by  different  persons!  Colonel 
Tempelhof,  in  the  account  of  the  seven 
years  war,  severely  blames  marshal  Daun, 
for  suffering  his  convoys  to  be  cut  off,  and 
for  not  attacking  the  prince  of  Bcvern. 
The  king  of  Prussia,  more  capable  of  judg- 
ing, pays  due  praise  to  the  wary  conduct 
of  bis  great  opponent.  “ Le  prince  de 
Bcvern  se  porta  preiniercment  a Kautzim, 
puis  & Kuttemberg,  faisant  toujours  recu- 
ler  devant  lui  le  M.  Daun,  celui  ci  sc  retira 
jpsqu’i  Haber;  wait  ckaque pat  qu'ilfaisoit 
cn  arricrc  fapprochoil  de  son  stcours,  el  lui 


donnait  le  moyen  tT  at  liter  <}  lui  les  ddtris  de 
la  hullaillc  de  Prague,"  tom.  ij,  p.  I5~. 

Lloyd  and  other  authors  no  less  injudici- 
ously censure  the  conduct  of  the  king  of 
Prussia,  cither  in  not  wholly  raising  the 
blockade  of  Prague,  or  in  quitting  the  block- 
adeto  attack  marshal  Daun,  with  a part  of 
his  army ; that  is,  he  shouldJiavc  set  40,000 
men  at  liberty  in  his  rear,  or  have  suf- 
fered an  army  to  attack  his  troops  dis- 
persed in  the  posts  of  blockade,  assisted 
by  the  50,000  men  shut  up  in  Prague. 

+ Warnery,  p.  140. 
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Steep  eminences,  filled  the  villages  in  his  front  with  detachments  of  Chapter  33. 
infantry  and  irregulars,  stationed  the  cavalry  in  the  center,  where  they  17A7- 


could  act  with  effect,  and  made  a skilful  disposition  of  his  formidable 
train  of  artillery- 

In  this  situation  Daun  was  attacked  by  the  king  of  Prussia,  who 
directing  all  his  efforts  against  the  Austrian  right,  had  almost  suc- 
ceeded in  turning  their  flank,  notwithstanding  their  superiority  of 
number,  the  tremendous  fire  of  the  artillery,  the  skill  of  the  general, 
and  the  bravery  of  the  troops.  Victory  seemed  to  incline  to  the 
enemy,  and  Daun  had  even  ordered  a retreat;  but  the  fortune 
of  the  day  was  changed  by  the  impatience  of  two  of  the  Prussian 
generals,  who  disobeying  positive  orders,  broke  their  line  on  the 
right  to  dislodge  a party  of  Croats,  and  were  repulsed  with  con- 
siderable loss.  The  Saxon  cavalry  instantly  rushed  into  the  in- 
terval, crying  out  at  every  stroke,  “ Remember  Strigau  !n  and  cut  to 
pieces  or  dispersed  all  whom  they  encountered.  Daun  availed  himself 
of  this  fortunate  manoeuvre  with  equal  skill  and  promptitude  ; he  was 
seen  flying  from  rank  to  rank,  animating  the  soldiers  by  his  voice  and 
gestures;  he  had  two  horses  killed  under  him,  was  twice  slightly 
wounded,  and  shewed  himself  the  worthy  antagonist  of  the  great 
Frederic.  In  vain  the  king  of  Prussia  exerted  all  his  skill  and  courage 
in  this  desperate  conflict;  his  cavalry  charged  six  times,  and  were  six 
times  repulsed;  Frederic  again  rallied  them,  and  finding  them  dis- 
pirited, exclaimed,  “ Would  you  live  for  ever  !*’  They  were  a seventh 
time  led  to  the  charge,  and  were  again  driven  back.  Perceiving  the 
battle  lost,  the  King  ordered  two  regiments  of  cuirassiers  to  dis- 
engage the  infantry ; but  discouraged  by  the  dreadful  carnage  of  their 
companions,  they  refused  to  advance.  He  then  sullenly  withdrew  from 
the  field  with  a squadron  of  gardes  du  corps,  and  thirty  hussars ; and 
was  repeatedly  heard  to  cry  out,  “ My  hussars  1 my  brave  hussars,  will 
all  be  lost*!”  The  troops  also,  for  the  first  time  defeated,  gave  way 
to  despondency,  and  in  their  retreat  exclaimed,  “ This  is  our 
Pultawa!”  Daun  purchased  the  victory  with  the  loss  of  9,000  men* 


Warncry,  p.  l6&. 


but 
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Chapter  33.  but  on  the  side  of  the  Prussians  not  less  than  14,000  were  killed, 
. ^~57^f  wounded,  and  taken  prisoners ; and  43  pieces  of  artillery,  with 
standards,  fell  into  the  bunds  of  the  Austrians*. 

Maria  Theresa,  who  was  anxiously  waiting  the  event  of  an  engage* 
ruent,  which,  if  unfortunate,  would  have  rendered  her  situation  more 
deplorable  than  that  to  which  she  had  been  reduced  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  former  war,  received  the  account  with  a joy  propor- 
tionate to  her  apprehensions.  Sumptuous  feasts  were  given,  medals 
struck,  and  presents  distributed,  the  officers  were  rewarded  a month’s 
pay,  and  the  subalterns  and  common  soldiers  were  gratified  with  dona- 
tions. Anxious  to  display  her  gratitude  to  the  general  who  had  first 
defeated  her  formidable  antagonist,  she  conveyed,  in  person,  the  news 
of  this  important  victory  to  the  countess  Daun,  and  instituted  the  mili- 
tary order  of  merit,  or  the  order  of  Maria  Theresa,  with  which  she  deco- 
rated the  commander  and  officers  who  had  most  signalized  themselves, 
and  dated  its  commencement  from  the  tcra  of  that  glorious  victory f. 

To  give  repose  to  the  troops,  and  to  replace  tlie  magazines  which 
had  been  destroyed  by  the  Prussians,  Daun  remained  several  days  on 
the  field  of  battle;  and  as  he  advanced  to  Prague,  found  that  the 
June  20,  Prussians  had  raised  the  siege,  and  were  retreating  with  preci- 
pitation towards  Saxony  and  Lusatia.  He  joined  prince  Charles, 
who  assumed  the  sole  command,  but  continued  to  direct  the  opera- 
tions, in  consequence  of  the  death  of  marshal  Brown.  Leaving  a corps 
under  Nadasti  to  watch  the  King,  who  had  fallen  back  on  Leutmeritz, 
the  Austrian  commanders  directed  their  whole  force  against  the  body 
retreating  into  Lusatia,  under  prince  Augustus  William,  brother  of  the 
king  of  Prussia.  They  turned  his  left  flank,  seized,  after  a desperate 
conflict,  the  post  of  Gabel,  cut  him  off  from  his  magazines  at  Zittau, 
and  compelled  him  to  take  a circuitous  route  over  the  mountains  to 
Bautzen,  with  the  loss  of  his  provisions  and  baggage.  At  this  juncture 


• For  the  battle  of  Kolin  have  been  cou  • 
suited  and  compared — Lcbcu  und  Thaten 
des  Herrn  Leopold,  Joseph  Maria  Heiclis- 
grafens  von  Daun  — Histoire  de  Marie 


'J'heresc  — -CEuvres  Posthunies,  tom.  iii. 
p.  169 — Warner)',  p.  150 — Tempelhof— ■ 
Archenholz — Muller. 

t Histoire  de  Marie  Thcrcsc,  p.  1 19- 

the 
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the  King  himself  hastened  from  Leutmeritz,  and  pushed  forward  to  chapter  33.' 
Zittau  to  give  battle  to  prince  Charles;  but  finding  him  too  strongly 
posted,  and  being  alarmed  by  his  numerous  enemies  who  wrere  prepar- 
ing to  attack  him  on  all  sides,  he  left  the  command  of  the  army  to 
the  prince  of  Iievern,  for  the  protection  of  Silesia,  and  marched  with 
a body  of  troops  against  the  French  and  Imperial  army  in  Saxony. 

The  total  defeat  of  the  Prussians  at  the  battle  of  Kolin,  and  the  re- 
treat of  Frederic  from  Bohemia,  inspired  the  Empress-queen  with 
presumptuous  hopes  equal  to  her  former  apprehensions.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  court  of  Vienna  was  to  crush  the  king  of  Prussiu  and 
divide  his  territories;  the  House  of  Austria  was  to  recover  Silesia 
and  Glalz;  Magdeburgh  and  Halberstadt  were  to  be  assigned  to  the 
king  of  Poland;  Cleves,  la  Marc,  and  Ravcnsberg  to  the  Elector  Pa- 
latine, and  Prussian  Pomerania  to  the  Swedes Nor  did  these 
seem  empty  vaunts,  as  the  arms  of  the  confederates  were  equally  suc- 
cessful on  all  sides. 

Early  in  the  spring  the  French  had  assembled  two  armies  on  the 
Rhine;  one  under  Marshal  d’Etrc-es,  destined  to  act  against  the  duke 
of  Cumberland,  and  the  other  under  the  prince  de  Soubise  to  joiti 
the  army  of  execution,  and  penetrate  into  Saxony.  They  rapidly 
over-ran  the  Prussian  territories  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine ; d'Etr^es 
then  crossed  the  Weser,  spread  his  detachments  over  the  southern 
part  of  the  Electorate  of  Hanover,  and  the  whole  Landgraviate  of 
Hesse  Cassel,  defeated  the  duke  of  Cumberland  at  Ilastenbech,  and 
drove  him  to  Stadc  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Elbe.  In  this  situation  the 
English  commander  was  compelled  to  sign  the  humiliating  convention 
of  Clostcr  Seven,  under  the  mediation  of  the  king  of  Denmark ; 

The  auxiliary  troops  were  to  retire  to  their  respective  countries, 
while  a part  of  the  Hanoverian  force  was  to  be  quartered  in  Stade 
and  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  remainder  to  cross  the  Elbe  f.  In 
consequence  of  this  reverse  of  circumstances,  the  princes  of  the 


July  26. 


* Dispatch  from  the  carl  of  Bristol  to  Mr.  Pitt,  June  27,  1758. 

•f  (Euvres  Posthutnes,  tom.  iii.  cb.  6 — Smollett,  chap.  7 — Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  cb.  11. 
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1737. 


Sept.  CO. 


July  5. 


August.  30. 


Sept.  7. 


empire,  who  had  joined  with  England  and  Prussia,  began  to  waver. 
The  duke  of  Brunswick  seceded  from  the  alliance,  and  concluded  a 
convention  with  France,  by  which  he  yielded  the  possession  of  Bruns- 
wick and  Wolfembuttle  during  the  war ; he  also  recalled  his  troops, 
and  ordered  his  son  the  hereditary  prince,  to  quit  the  army  of  the 
duke  of  Cumberland.  The  landgrave  of  IIcssc  Cassel  was  preparing 
to  follow  his  example,  and  even  made  proposals  to  join  the  con- 
federacy with  his  whole  force.  The  French  were  thus  enabled  to 
direct  their  principal  force  against  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  marshal 
Richelieu  himself  turned  towards  Magdeburgh,  and  threatened  that 
capital  with  a siege,  while  his  troops  plundered  the  adjacent  country. 
Meanwhile  the  prince  of  Soubise  penetrated  to  Erfurth,  and  receiving 
considerable  reinforcements  from  Richelieu,  had  joined  the  army  ot 
the  empire  under  the  prince  of  Saxe  Hilburghausen  at  Eisenach,  and 
was  at  the  head  of  80,000  men  *. 

During  these  transactions  in  Germany  the  Swedes  burst  into  Prus- 
sian Pomerania ; the  Russians  under  marshal  Apraxin,  amounting  to 
100,000  men,  commenced  offensive  operations,  and  a corps  of  30,000 
men  under  general  Fermor,  having  bombarded  and  taken  Mcmel, 
rejoined  the  grand  army,  which  spread  into  Prussia,  and  committed  the 
most  dreadful  devastations.  To  this  force  marshal  Lehwald  opposed 
only  22,000  men.  In  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  king  he  risked 
a battle  at  Jagersdorf ; but  after  a conflict,  in  which  he  obtained  some 
advantage,  wras  compelled  to  retire  to  Vehlauf. 

While  the  French,  Russians,  and  Swedes,  with  the  army  of  the 
empire,  were  thus  threatening  the  Prussian  dominions  prince 
Charles  was  equally  successful.  The  prince  of  Bevern  had  occupied 
Gorlitz,  in  order  to  cover  Silesia,  and  the  Austrians  encamped 
at  Aussig.  In  this  situation  a Prussian  post  on  the  Holtzbcrg 
was  attacked  and  carried  by  Nadasti,  and  Winterficld  fell  in  the 
conflict.  His  loss  was  severely  felt  by  the  Prussians : Frederic  had 


* GEuvrcs  du  Roi  dc  Prusse,  tom.  iiL  p.  191 — -203. 
t (Etivres  Posthumes,  tom.  hi.  p.  24S — Muller, 
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relied  on  his  activity  and  skill  for  the  defence  of  Silesia;  and  from  the  Chapter 33: 

moment  of  his  death  the  prince  of  Bevern  was  unable  to  make  any 

effectual  opposition  to  the  superior  forces  of  prince  Charles*.  To 

complete  this  series  of  successes  general  lladdick  burst  from  Silesia, 

with  6,000  horse,  penetrated  through  the  Marc  of  Brandenburgh,  and 

laid  Berlin  itself  under  contribution  ; and  while  the  King  hastened  to 

the  defence  of  his  capital,  the  allied  army  hurst  into  Saxony, 

and  the  prince  of  Saxe  Hilburghausen,  at  the  head  of  a considerable 

force,  passing  the  Saale  at  Wcisscnfcls,  drove  marshal  Keith,  who  had 

been  left  to  cover  Saxony,  into  Leipsig. 

But  in  this  momentous  crisis  the  extraordinary  talents  of  the  king 
unfolded  themselves  with  peculiar  energy ; and  he  discovered  resources 
which  baffled  and  surprised  his  enemies.  On  the  retreat  of  lladdick 
from  Berlin,  Frederic  rapidly  returned  into  Saxony,  delivered  marshal 
Keith,  drove  the  enemy  across  the  Saale,  and  hastened  to  meet  the 
army  of  Soubisc,  which,  besides  the  troops  under  the  prince  of  Saxe 
Hilburghausen,  had  been  strengthened  with  considerable  reinforce- 
ments from  Richelieu.  The  confederates  having  advanced  to  Micheln, 
the  kin"  occupied  Schortau  with  the  resolution  of  bringing  on  a 
battle,  as  the  enemy  had  taken  a defective  position ; but  Soubise 
moving  in  the  night  to  more  advantageous  ground,  Frederick  re- 
linquished his  intended  attack,  and  retired  to  the  height  above  Ros- 
bach,  where  his  front  stretched  along  a declivity  over-hanging  the 
Schortau,  and  his  flanks  were  covered  by  the  villages  of  Bedra  and 
Rosbach. 

Despising  the  diminutive  force  of  the  Prussians,  which  scarcely  ex- 
ceeded a third  of  their  numbers,  the  confederates  deemed  them- 
selves secure  of  victory,  gave  signs  of  the  most  extravagant  exul- 
tation, and  were  only  anxious  to  prevent  the  escape  of  so  easy  Nov,  5. 

a prey.  They  therefore  quitted  their  camp,  and  at  eleven  in 
the  morning  moved  in  battle  array,  against  the  left  flank  of  the 
Prussians. 

* (Euvres  Posthumcs,  tom.  iii.  p.  19*. 
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C hup  ter  r>3.  Frederic  availed  hitnself  of  the  nature  of  the  ground  to  effect  one 

i?A7.  of  the  most  singular  manoeuvres  which  occurs  in  military  history. 
The  height  on  which  he  encamped  was  narrow,  steep,  and  long ; it 
terminated  abruptly  above  the  castle  of  Rosbach,  and  on  that  side 
rose  in  a ridge  more  elevated  than  the  other:  the  infantry  formed 
two  lines  at  the  extremity  of  this  height,  and  the  cavalry  a single 
line  in  the  rear.  The  King  had  taken  up  his  quarters  in  the  castle  of 
Rosbach,  and  at  ten  in  the  morning  ascended  through  a hole  made  in 
the  roof  to  examine  the  motions  of  the  enemy.  After  an  hour’s 
observation,  he  ordered  his  repast,  and  dined  quietly,  and  with  a 
good  appetite* ; at  one  he  again  ascended,  and  in  half  an  hour 
perceived  the  heads  of  the  enemy’s  columns  opposite  to  his  left  flank, 
und  directing  their  march  slowly  towards  his  rear.  lie  descended, 
ordered  the  tents  to  be  struck,  commanded  Scidlitz  to  advance  with 
the  cuvalry  under  cover  of  the  ridge  towards  Rcichcnswcrben,  and 
the  infantry  to  follow  in  divisions. 

The  generals  of  the  combined  army  mistook  the  tranquillity  of 
the  Prussians  for  the  effect  of  despair ; seeing  the  tents  struck  with 
an  appearance  of  precipitation,  they  concluded  the  enemy  were  re- 
tiring, and  hastened  forward  with  the  cavalry  to  intercept  their  retreat. 
On  approaching  Reichenswerben  a tremendous  cannonade  was  opened, 
and  Scidlitz  descending  from  the  heights  with  the  cavalry,  burst  with 
irresistible  fury  upon  the  heads  of  their  columns.  The  heavy  cavalry, 
and  the  celebrated  gens  d'armes  were  totally  dispersed  by  rapid  and 
successive  charges,  and  driven  in  disorder  on  their  infantry.  At  this 
moment  the  Prussian  infantry  advanced  in  order  of  battle,  and  com- 
pleted the  overthrow  by  a tremendous  fire  of  cannon  and  musquetry. 
The  discomfiture  of  the  combined  army  was  the  consequence  of  these 
manoeuvres,  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour,  the  confederates  were  driven 
from  the  field.  The  loss  on  the  side  of  the  King,  w-ho  had  scarcely 
brought  half  his  troops  into  action,  was  not  more  than  300  men; 

* This  anecdote  is  related  in  a letter  from  colonel  Yorke,  afterwards  lord  Dover, 
printed  in  the  Military  Miscellany,  vol.  i.  p.  11Q. 
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while  on  the  side  of  the  allies,  4,000  were  killed  and  wounded,  7,000,  Chapter  33. 
with  eleven  generals,  taken  prisoners,  and  6'3  cannon  and  22  standards  , » 

fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors.  The  approach  of  night  pre- 
vented the  King  from  pursuing  his  advantage,  and  the  allied  troops 
fled  rather  than  retreated  towards  Erfurth,  harrassed  by  the  Prussian 
detachments,  who  made  numerous  prisoners  *. 

The  King  was  prevented  from  pursuing  his  success,  by  the  rapid 
progress  of  the  Austrians  in  Silesia,  where  the  prince  of  Bevern,  with 
only  2.5,000  men  was  opposed  to  a force  of  90,000.  lie  had  been 
compelled  by  want  of  provisions,  to  draw  towards  the  center  of  Si- 
lesia, and  being  followed  by  prince  Charles,  took  shelter  under  the 
walls  of  Breslau  on  the  south  side  of  the  Oder.  The  Austrian  com- 
mander encamped  behind  the  Lobe,  opposite  to  the  Prussians,  and  de- 
tached Nadasti  to  besiege  Schweidnitz  ; that  fortress  was  invested  on 
the  27th  of  October  ••  on  the  10th  of  November  the  third  parallel  was 
completed;  and  two  of  the  redoubts  being  carried  by  assault,  the 
governor,  with  the  garrison  of  6,ooo  men,  surrendered  prisoners  of 
war  on  the  following  day. 

Nadasti  having  rejoined  the  army,  prince  Charles,  who  was  aware  of 
the  advance  of  the  King,  hastened  to  attack  the  prince  of  Bevern  ; and 
after  a desperate  engagement,  in  which  the  loss  was  equally  severe  to 
both  parties,  the  Prussians  retreated  through  Breslau  during  the 
night,  leaving  6,000  men  in  the  town.  On  the  ensuing  evening  the 
prince  of  Bevern  was  taken  prisoner,  while  reconnoitring  •]•,  and  ge- 


• QiuvresPostliumes,  tom.  iii.  p.  21-1 — 
Warnery,  p.  232  — Lloyd  Tempelhoff  in 
the  Military  Miscellany,  vol.  i.  p.  14S — 
Archcnholz,  p.  56 — Histoire  de  Marie 
Therese,  p.  126. 

f To  the  prince  of  Bevern  Maria  The- 
resa displayed  grout  humanity,  which  was 
tire  more  commendable,  as  Frederic  sul- 
lied his  great  qualities  by  a disdainful  aud 
rigid  behaviour  to  those  officers,  who,  by 


the  fortune  of  war,  were  thrown  into  his 
power.  The  prince  of  Bevern  was  grati- 
fied with  permission  to  write  to  the  king  of 
Prussia ; but  as  he  received  no  answer,  lie 
required  leave  to  pay  bis  own  ransom, 
that  lie  might  wait  on  his  sovereign  in  per- 
son. Muriu  Theresa,  with  a magnanimity 
peculiar  to  herself,  declined  accepting  a 
ransom,  and  restored  him  to  his  liberty 
without  exacting  any  condition  *. 


* Histoire  du  Regnc  de  Marie  Therese. 
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Chapter  33.  neral  Kyan  to  whom  the  command  developed,  led  the  remains  of 
l767‘  this  gallant,  but  discomfited  army,  towards  Glogau  *.  This  conflict 
cost  the  Austrians  not  less  than  8,000  men,  and  the  Prussians  lost 
5,000  killed  and  wounded,  and  3,0'oo  prisoners,  with  80  cannon  and 
.five  standards.  Two  days  after  Breslau  surrendered  without  re- 
sistance, and  the  Austrians  thus  recovered  the  greater  part  of  Silesia. 
New  regulations  were  issued  for  the  government  of  the  province ; 
many  of  the  principal  inhabitants  took  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
and  preparations  were  made  to  distribute  the  troops  into  winter 
quarters  *f. 

During  these  events  the  king  of  Prussia  made  a rapid  progress 
through  Lusatia,  collected  the  remains  of  the  prince  of  Beveru’s 
army,  and  advanced  towards  Breslau,  with  a resolution  to  try  the 
fortune  of  another  battle,  notwithstanding  the  diminution  of  liis 
force,  and  the  severity  of  the  weather.  In  this  situation  Daun  urged 
prince  Charles  to  remain  on  the  defensive,  till  the  King  was  obliged 
to  quit  Silesia  by  the  want  of  provisions,  and  the  lateness  of  the 
season.  But  as  the  Prussian  army  did  not  now  exceed  30,000  men, 
60  inconsiderable  a force  was  despised  by  the  Austrians,  who 
tauntingly  called  them  the  grand  guard  of  Potsdam.  Tlic  advice 
of  Daun  was  therefore  rejected,  as  timid  and  disgraceful ; and  jrrince 
Charles,  confident  of  his  superiority,  wantonly  exposed  himself  to 
an  attack.  On  the  approach  of  the  Prussians,  he  quitted  his  camp 
at  Breslau,  and  advancing  to  meet  them,  took  up  a position  near 
Lissa ; his  left  stretching  behind  the  villages  of  Striegwitz  and 
Sagschutz,  occupied  the  space  between  the  rivulet  of  Schwcidnitz, 
which  ran  at  the  rear  of  his  camp,  and  a commanding  height  above 
Leuthen;  while  his  center  and  right  extended  down  a gradual  descent 
to  the  wood  of  Nipern. 

On  the  4th  of  December  the  King  made  himself  master  of  Neu- 
markt,  which  was  occupied  by  a corps  of  Austrian  irregulars  for  the 

• CEuvres  Posthumes,  tom.  iii.  p.  224  — Archenliolz,  p.  66  — Warnery,  p.  225 — 
Muller — Lloyd. 

f Archenholz,  p.  6'9. 
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guard  of  their  bakery ; and  early  on  the  morning  of  the  5th  made  ar-  Chapter  33. 
rangemcnts  for  a battle.  The  advanced  guard  having  routed  a 1757- 

corps  of  Saxons  posted  at  Borne,  Frederic  put  his  troops  in  motion, 
and  at  the  head  of  his  hussars  rode  to  a chain  of  woody  heights,  run- 
ning parallel  to  the  front  of  the  Austrians,  from  whence  he  recon- 
noitred their  position.  Being  well  acquainted  with  the  ground,  on  which 
he  hud  frequently  manoeuvred  his  troops,  he  resolved  to  direct  his  prin- 
cipal attack  against  the  left  of  the  Austrians,  which  commanded  the 
rest  of  their  lines.  In  an  instant  the  Prussian  order  was  reversed, 
and  their  columns,  which  hitherto  had  seemed  to  direct  their  march 
against  the  right  of  the  Austrians,  suddenly  verged  towards  the  left*. 

Prince  Charles  imagining  that  the  attack  was  directed  against  his 
right  wing,  had  reinforced  that  part  with  additional  troops,  and  even 
with  the  corps  de  reserve.  Even  Daun  himself,  though  more  cautious, 
mistook  this  evolution  for  a retreat,  and  said  to  prince  Charles,  “ the 
Prussians  are  retiring,  let  them  gof.”  But  the  King  occupying  with 
the  hussars  the  heights  stretching  before  the  camp  of  prince  Charles, 
was  enabled  to  observe  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  while  he  con- 
cealed his  own,  and  his  army  had  already  gained  the  left  flank  of 
the  Austrians  before  they  were  undeceived.  Prince  Charles  now 
in  vain  attempts  to  reinforce  his  left  wing ; and  Nadasti,  who 
commanded  that  part  of  the  army,  after  charging  the  Prussian  ca- 
valry with  great  spirit,  gave  way,  and  left  the  infantry  exposed, 
and  the  Prussians  carried  the  villages  of  Sagschutz  and  Striegwitz. 

The  Austrian  generals  endeavoured  to  form  a line  parallel,  to  the 

* , 

par  la  droite.  Le  Roy,"  he  continues, 

“ avec  les  housards  cotoya  la  marvhe  do 
sou  urince  sur  unc  chaine  dc  ter  Ires  qui 
cachoit  a rennemi  Us  mouvemens  qui 
se  faisoient  derricre : ct  se  trouvant  entre 
les  deux  armecs  il  observoit  celle  des  Au- 
trichiens  et  dirigeoit  la  marche  de  la 
sienne.”  — CEuvres  Poshunics,  torn.  iii. 
p.  237. 

f (Euvrcs  Posthumcs,  tom.  in.  p.  238. 

Prussians, 


• The  King  seems  to  have  derived  the 
idea  of  this  fine  manoeuvre  from  that  of 
Epaminondos,  at  the  battle  of  Leuctra, 
and  he  had  rendered  it  familiar  to  his 
troops  by  frequent  practice.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  his  tactics  he  thus  describes  it : — 
“ Les  colonnes  qui  etoient  duns  l’ordre 
du  diploiement  furent  renversces,  on  les 
mil  sur  deux  lignes,  et  les  peloton*,  par 
quurt  dc  conversion,  sc  mirent  a defiler 
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Prussians,  but  were  prevented  by  the  artillery,  which  was  placed  on 
the  heights  commanding  their  position.  They  repeatedly  rallied  the 
troops,  and  disputed  the  ground  with  great  obstinacy;  although  the 
new  regiments  led  up  to  replace  those  who  were  repulsed,  were 
broken  by  the  impetuous  and  uninterrupted  attack  of  the  Prussians. 
They  then  made  a desperate  stand  in  the  village  of  Lculhen,  where  they 
concentrated  their  efforts;  and  as  the  place  was  strengthened  with  en- 
trenchments, and  the  houses  occupied  by  the  fugitives,  the  post  was 
contested  with  great  obstinacy.  The  Austrians  at  length  gave  way,  but 
rallied  behind  the  ditches,  with  which  the  ground  was  intersected,  when 
a part  of  the  Prussian  cavalry  bursting  on  their  right,  throw  them  into 
irrecoverable  confusion ; whole  battalions  were  killed  or  made  prisoners, 
and  the  remainder  fled  with  precipitation  over  the  bridges  of  the 
Schweidnitz. 

Seven  thousand  were  killed  and  wounded,  20,000,  with  three  generals, 
made  prisoners,  and  134  pieces  of  cannon,  and  5U  colours,  with  the 
whole  baggage  and  military  chest,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
On  the  side  of  the  Prussians  the  whole  loss  did  not  exceed  5,000  men 
in  killed  and  wounded.  Breslau  capitulated  on  the  10th,  and  17,635 
soldiers,  6 86  officers,  and  13  generals,  surrendered  themselves  pri- 
soners of  war.  Liguitz  soon  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  and  Schweidnitz,  the  only  fortress  which  was  held  by  the 
Austrians,  was  blockaded  by  the  victorious  troops*.  Thus  by  one 
imprudent  action  Maria  Theresa  lost  50,000  men,  and  what  was 
of  still  greater  consequence,  tlie  troops  lost  their  confidence  in 
their  own  bravery  and  numbers,  which  had  been  the  cause  of  their 
late  successes,  and  which  it  required  all  the  prudence  of  Daun  to 
restore. 

The  campaign  was  finally  unsuccessful  on  the  part  of  the  allies. 
The  Russian  forces,  soon  after  their  victory  at  Jagersdorf,  suddenly 

• Histoire  de  Marie  Thercse,  p.  131  pelhoff,  in  Military  Miscellany— Daun’s 
— CF.uvres  Postkumes,  ch.  6 — Arcken-  Leticn.  p.  lC7 — Muller, 

hula,  p.  70 — Warnery,  p.  23 9 — Tew- 
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quitted  all  their  conquests,  except  Memel,  and  retired  beyond  the  Chapter  33. 
frontiers.  The  Prussians,  delivered  from  this  enemy,  directed  their  , . 

efforts  against  the  Swedes,  and  not  only  drove  them  frotn  Prussian 
Pomerania,  but  forced  them  to  take  refuge  under  the  cannon  of 
Stralsund. 

In  the  north  of  Germany  also,  the  confederates  suffered  a sad 
reverse.  On  the  victory  of  Rosbach,  Richelieu  hastily  quitted  Mag- 
deburgh,  and  fell  back  into  the  Electorate  of  Hanover.  Soon  after 
the  convention  of  Closter  Seven,  the  duke  of  Cumberland  having 
retired  to  England,  the  command  of  the  British  auxiliaries  was  con- 
signed to  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  who  had  been  edu- 
cated in  the  school  of  Frederic ; and  the  troops,  animated  by  the 
victory  of  Rosbach,  and  the  spirit  and  talents  of  the  new  general, 
panted  for  an  opportunity  to  retrieve  the  honour  which  they  had 
lost  by  the  late  reverses.  The  enormous  exactions,  and  cruel  de- 
vastations of  Richelieu  in  the  Electorate  of  Hanover,  and  his  at- 
tempt to  disarm  the  Hanoverians  and  Hessians,  furnished  a pre- 
text to  break  the  convention,  which  had  never  been  ratified  by  the 
kings  of  England  and  France.  Prince  Ferdinand  disregarded  the 
commands  of  his  brother  the  duke  of  Brunswick  to  dismiss  his 
troops,  and  by  an  affected  compulsion  afforded  his  nephew,  the  he- 
reditary prince,  an  opportunity  to  indulge  his  military  ardour.  The 
landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel  also  broke  off  his  negotiations  with 
France,  and  returned  to  his  engagements  with  England  and  Prussia. 

The  troops  were  accordingly  again  collected  at  Stade,  and  being 
reinforced  by  a body  of  Prussians,  took  the  field  with  redoubled 
ardour,  and  drove  the  French  from  the  duchy  of  Luxcmburgh  and 
part  of  the  dominions  of  Brunswick ; but  the  lateness  of  the  season  December, 
prevented  them  from  prosecuting  their  success,  and  both  armies  re- 
tired into  winter  quarters,  the  French  into  the  Electorate,  and  the 
auxiliaries  into  the  duchy  of  Lunenburgh*. 

• Operations  of  the  allied  army  under  the  command  of  prince  Ferdinand. 
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Chapter  3:t.  Thus  terminated  this  bloody  and  singular  campaign,  memorable 
1757.  perhaps  beyond  any  preceding  period  in  the  records  of  time,  for  the 
number  of  great  and  important  actions,  the  stupendous  exertions  of 
military  skill,  the  variety  of  events,  and  wonderful  revolutions  of 
fortune.  The  Austrians  at  first  baffled,  and  overborne  by  the  skill 
and  energy  of  Frederic,  seemed  sunk  beyond  all  hopes  of  recovery, 
and  at  the  moment  of  their  lowest  depression,  rose  to  a height  of 
success  surpassing  their  most  sanguine  expectations.  Forty  thousand 
Hanoverians  and  auxiliaries  were  reduced  to  a state  of  inaction, 
and  only  not  prisoners  of  war ; the  French  musters  of  all  the  country 
between  the  Weser  and  the  Elbe;  the  king  of  Prussia  totally  de- 
feated, his  army  hemmed  in  by  a force  six  times  their  number;  Silesia, 
the  purchase  of  so  much  blood  and  treasure,  wrested  from  him ; his 
country  invaded  on  every  side,  and  his  capital  laid  under  contribution. 
But  at  the  very  moment  of  his  seemingly  inevitable  downfall,  the 
transcendent  genius  of  Frederic  effected  a stupendous  change  in  his 
fortune;  the  power  of  the  French  was  humbled  by  a single  effort; 
the  Hanoverians,  inspired  by  his  success,  resumed  their  arms ; the 
Russians,  though  victorious,  retreated  as  if  vanquished ; the  Swedes 
were  driven  from  all  their  conquests,  and  their  country  invaded;  the 
Austrian  army  almost  annihilated ; and  17,000  men,  the  scanty  and 
discomfited  remains  of  100,000,  pursued  by  the  victorious  enemy  into 
the  heart  of  the  hereditary  dominions. 

The  army  of  Maria  Theresa  was  to  be  new  modelled,  disciplined, 
and  exercised,  and  again  supplied  with  baggage,  arms,  and  military 
stores.  The  enormous  expcncc  was  severely  felt  by  the  Empress- 
queen,  who  hud  drained  her  treasures  for  the  preceding  campaign, 
and  had  recently  remitted  considerable  sums  to  St.  Petersburg!), 
to  obtain  the  cooperation  of  the  empress  Elizabeth.  She  was  no 
longer  assisted  by  the  zeal  and  riches  of  England;  the  cause  of 
the  king  of  Prussia  was  more  popular  than  that  of  the  House  of 
Austria  at  the  commencement  of  the  former  war,  and  the  British 
subsidies  had  been  lavished  with  still  greater  profusion  on  her  rival. 
An  offensive  and  defensive  treaty  was  concluded  between  the  courts 
■*-  of 
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of  London  and  Berlin,  and  to  the  king  of  Prussia  was  assigned  an  Chapter  33. 
annual  subsidy  of  650,000/.  almost  double  the  sum  which  Maria  1757. 
Theresa  had  received  at  the  time  of  her  greatest  distress.  The  weak 
and  motley  administration  of  England  had  also  undergone  an  essential 
change.  The  unsuccessful  conduct  of  the  war,  and  the  loss  of  Mi- 
norca, had  agitated  the  minds  and  roused  the  indignation  of  all 
orders  of  men:  a grand  combination  was  formed;  the  duke  of  New- 
castle driven  from  the  helm ; and  the  King,  unable  to  resist  the  voice 
of  the  nation,  was  compelled  to  confer  on  Mr.  Pitt  the  seals  of  secre- 
tary of  state.  But  this  arrangement  was  of  temporary  duration;  Mr. 

Pitt  opposed  the  continental  measures,  and  disgusted  the  duke  of  Cum- 
berland, who  possessed  great  influence  over  his  father ; he  and  his 
friends  were  accordingly  dismissed,  but  the  King  was  unable  to  form 
a new  administration,  and  the  country  remained  two  months  without  an 
efficient  ministry.  At  length  the  clamours  of  the  people,  and  the 
critical  situation  of  affairs,  occasioned  an  union  between  the  party 
of  the  prince  of  Wales,  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  and  Mr.  Pitt ; the 
duke  was  replaced  at  the  head  of  the  treasury,  and  Mr.  Pitt  re- 
sumed the  seals  with  the  uncontroulcd  direction  of  the  war.  Pos- 
sessing the  confidence  of  the  people,  he  conciliated  the  King  by  sup- 
porting his  continental  measures,  and  infused  into  the  cabinet  a spirit 
and  vigour  adequate  to  the  exigency  of  the  times ; all  parties  rallied 
under  his  standard,  British  troops  were  assembled  to  reinforce  the 
army  of  Hanover,  and  he  was  enabled  to  realize  his  proud  vaunt  that 
America  should  be  conquered  in  Germany. 
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CHAPTER  34. 


Operations  of  the  French  and  Prince  Ferdinand — Success  of  the  Russians— Capture  of 
Schwcidnitz,  and  Irruption  of  the  King  of  Prussia  into  Morazia— Siege  and  Relief 


April  1. 
June  23. 

July  23. 


of  Ohnutz — Project  of  Daitn  for  the  Recovery  of  Saxony — Battle  of  Zorndorf — Return 
of  the  Kin g into  Lusatia — Siege  of  Nciss — Surprise  of  llockirchen — Second  Attempt 


Lacy  and  Loudon. 

N the  side  of  Westphalia  the  campaign  was  opened  in  the  be- 


ginning of  February.  The  count  dc  Clermont,  who  had  succeeded 


io  the  command  of  the  army,  found  the  troops  in  the  greatest 
disorder,  confusion,  and  dismay.  The  presence  of  a new  general, 
however,  did  not  produce  any  favourable  change,  and  in  less  than  a 
month  prince  Ferdinand,  assisted  by  a reinforcement  of  Prussians 
under  prince  Henry,  drove  the  French  from  their  conquests,  and 
compelled  them,  with  the  loss  of  10,000  men,  to  rccross  the  Rhine; 
but,  unable  to  prosecute  his  advantages  for  want  of  cavalry,  he 
established  his  head  quarters  at  Munster,  and  cantoned  his  troops  in 
the  vicinity*. 

In  May  he  was  enabled  to  resume  offensive  operations,  and  crossing 
the  Rhine  below  Emerick,  defeated  the  French  at  Crevelt;  the  here- 
ditary prince  of  Brunswick  took  Rurcmonde,  his  irregulars  made  in- 
cursions even  to  the  gates  of  Brussels,  and  Dusscldorf  was  captured 
after  a siege  of  only  six  days.  In  consequence  of  this  ill  success,  Cler- 
mont was  removed,  and  the  command  given  to  Contades.  While  the 
new  general  was  strengthening  his  army  by  reinforcements  from  the 


of  Daun  to  recover  Saxony — The  Armies  retire  into  Winter  Quarters— Characters  of 


* Operations  of  the  allied  army  under  prince  Ferdinand. 
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contiguous  provinces  of  France,  he  dispatched  Soubise  with  30,000  Chapter  34. 
men  to  make  a diversion  on  the  side  of  Ilesse  Cassel,  who,  after  *758. 
defeating  7,000  Hessians  under  the  prince  of  Ysenburgh  at  Songers- 
hauscn,  overran  the  Landgraviate,  and  recovered  the  southern  part  of  July  23. 
the  Electorate  of  Hanover.  This  diversion  compelled  prince  Ferdw 
nand  to  repass  the  Rhine,  which  he  effected  without  loss,  though 
closely  followed  by  Contades.  He  was  joined  in  a few  days  by 
12,000  English,  under  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  and  though  still 
inferior  in  numbers,  reduced  Contades  to  inactivity,  and  recovered 
his  superiority  in  Hanover  and  Hesse  Casscl.  At  the  close  of  the 
campaign,  Soubise  evacuated  his  conquests  to  take  up  winter  quarters 
between  the  Maine  and  the  Rhine;  Contades  distributed  his  troops 
between  the  Rhine  and  the  Maes,  and  prince  Ferdinand  occupied 
Westphalia  and  Lower  Saxony,  and  fixed  his  head  quarters  at 
Munster*. 

In  consequence  of  the  ill  success  of  the  French  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  campaign,  Maria  Theresa  did  not  derive  the  expected 
assistance  from  her  new  ally,  and  turned  her  views  to  tlie  Russians, 
who  had  opened  the  year  with  considerable  advantages.  In  January 
general  Fermor  took  possession  of  Koningsberg,  and  before  the  end 
of  the  month  had  overrun  all  Prussia,  and  was  preparing  to  penetrate 
through  the  Electorate  of  Erandcnburgh,  and  join  the  Austrians  in 
Silesia  or  Saxony.  But  although  the  court  of  Vienna  had  made  the 
most  vigorous  preparations  to  repair  the  losses  of  the  preceding  t 

campaign,  their  funds  were  insufficient  to  replace  the  necessary 
stores  and  equipments ; their  troops  were  thinned  by  a dreadful  sick- 
ness, derived  from  their  fatigues  and  sufferings;  and  an  efficient  force 
was  not  brought  into  the  field  before  the  beginning  of  April. 

On  the  other  hand  the  king  of  Prussia,  assisted  by  the  money  of 
England,  and  his  own  wonderful  resources,  had  already  commenced 
the  campaign.  After  taking  Schweidnitz,  which  had  been  blockaded  April  16. 

• CF.uvres  Posthume*,  tom  iii.  p.  273—284. — Operations  of  ibe  army  under  prince 
Ferdinand. 
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ClifapttT  34  the  whole  winter,  lie  suddenly  directed  his  inarch  into  Moravia,  and 
invested  Olmutz.  The  siege  of  this  place,  which  was  defended  by  a 
garrison  of  8,000  men,  was  a fortunate  event  for  the  House  of  Austria. 
From  its  marshy  situation  and  extent  it  could  not  be  easily  invested; 
and  its  distance  from  the  Prussian  magazines,  rendered  the  passage  of 
convoys,  through  a mountainous  country,  extremely  precarious  and 
difficult.  The  operations  of  the  siege  were  also  unskilfully  conducted, 
for  by  opening  the  first  parallel  at  too  great  a distance,  the  Prussian 
batteries  consumed  their  ammunition  with  little  effect,  and  notwith- 
standing a continual  fire  for  several  days,  the  artillery  of  the  place  re- 
mained in  full  activity. 

Prince  Cliarlcs  having  resigned  in  consequence  of  the  ill  success  of 
the  preceding  campaign,  Daun,  to  whom  the  sole  management  of  the 
war  was  intrusted,  skilfully  availed  himself  of  the  errors  of  his  great 
antagonist;  he  hud  time  to  assemble  50,000  men,  but  as  they  were 
principally  recruits,  he  judiciously  avoided  an  action,  by  encamping 
at  Leutomischel,  fifty  miles  from  Olmutz,  from  whence  lie  encou- 
raged tlie  garrison  by  continual  succours,  while  his  numerous  light 
troops  kept  the  Prussians  in  continual  alarm.  Having  inured  his 
soldiers  to  the  sight  of  the  enemy,  he  covered  his  operations  by  a cloud 
of  irregulars,  and  breaking  up  his  camp,  advanced  to  Ivunovitz. 
Alarming  the  king  with  various  movements,  as  if  inclined  to  risk  a 
battle  for  the  deliverance  of  Olmutz,  lie  sent  generals  Loudon  and 
Ziskowitz  to  intercept  a convoy  of  3,000  waggons  by  Troppau,  from 
Silesia,  without  which  the  operations  of  the  siege  could  not  be  con- 
tinued. The  two  generals  ably  secouded  the  judicious  plan  of  the 
commander ; they  attacked,  dispersed,  and  destroyed  the  convoy,  though 
protected  by  12,000  men,  and  only  250  waggons  reached  their  place  of 
destination.  In  consequence  of  this  loss  the  king  raised  the  siege,  and 
rapidly  marching  through  Bohemia,  succeeded  in  conveying  his  heavy 
artillery,  with  the  sick  and  wounded  to  Glatz,  and  proceeded  himself 
to  Landshut. 

Daun  pursued  the  Prussians ; but  instead  of  following  the  King  into 
Silesia,  where  he  expected  to  encounter  great  obstacles,  from  the  nu- 
merous 
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merous  fortresses,  and  the  disposition  of  the  people,  he  turned  his  Chapter  34. 
views  towards  Saxony,  which  was  covered  by  prince  Henry  with  only  1758. 
£0,000  men  ; the  re-conquest  of  which  country  would  deprive  Frederic 
of  his  principal  resources,  and  open  the  defenceless  part  of  his  here- 
ditary dominions.  His  hopes  of  success  were  justified  by  the  posture 
of  affairs;  the  army  of  the  empire  under  the  prince  of  Deux-Ponts 
had  already  forced  prince  Henry  to  retire  towards  Dresden ; and 
the  Russians  had  penetrated  into  the  Marc  of  Brandenburgh,  and  laid 
siege  to  Custrin.  Daun  therefore  leaving  general  liarsch  with  20,000 
men  as  a corps  of  observation  on  the  frontiers  of  Silesia,  moved  through 
Lusatia;  and  dispatching  Loudon  towards  Francfort  on  the  Odei*, 
wrote  to  general  Fcrmor,  urging  him  to  avoid  a battle  with  so  artful 
an  enemy,  till  the  grand  blow  w as  struck  in  Saxony  #.  He  then  made 
preparations  to  cross  the  Elbe  at  Pilnitz,  and  fall  on  tire  rear  of 
prince  Henry,  who  was  encamped  at  Gamig,  near  Dresden.  The  re- 
covery of  Saxony  seemed  now  certain ; but  at  this  critical  moment, 
the  rapid  advance  of  the  King  frustrated  the  judicious  measures  of  the 
Austrian  commander. 

After  his  masterly  retreat  from  Olmutz,  Frederic,  leaving  the  margrave 
Charles  to  cover  Silesia,  marched  with  20,000  men  against  the  Rus- 
sians, who  were  besieging  Custrin,  and  were  only  opposed  by  count 
Dohna  with  an  inconsiderable  force.  Having  in  twenty  days  traversed 
two  hundred  and  seventy  miles,  he  joined  Dohna  in  the  vicinity  of  At:g.  ic. 
Custrin,  at  the  time  when  the  town  was  almost  reduced  to  ashes. 

Crossing  the  Oder  eight  miles  below  Custrin,  he  advanced  towards  the 
Russians,  compelled  Fcrmor  to  raise  the  siege,  attacked  him  near 
the  village  of  Zorndorf,  and,  after  a desperate  engagement,  gained  a AuS-  25. 
decisive  victory,  which  obliged  the  Russians  to  retreat  towards  the 
frontiers  of  Poland,  with  the  loss  of  19,000  men. 

• • * * • 

* This  letter  was  intercepted  ; and,  after  Ferinor,  d'etre  sur  ses  gardes,  contre  un 
the  battle  ot  Zorndorf,  sent  back  by  the  enuetni  fiu  et  rus^  que  vous  connoisscz 
king  of  Prussia,  with  this  note : mieux  ; car  il  a tenu  ferine,  et  il  a £to 

Vous  avei  eu  raison  d’avertir  le  general  battu."  Muller,  p.  53,  note. 

. * r ‘ ; ■ Leaving 
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Leaving  Dolma  with  a small  corps  to  watch  the  motions  of 
the  enemy,  Frederic  returned  with  the  same  rapidity,  was  joined 
at  Grossenhayn  by  a corps  from  Silesia  under  marshal  Keith, 
and  on  the  1 2th,  encamped  near  Rcichcnbcrg,  where  he  opened 
a communication  with  prince  Henry.  Having  extricated  his  bro- 
ther, his  great  object  was  to  relieve  Xciss,  which  was  besieged  by 
general  Harsch,  either  by  forcing  marshal  Daun  to  an  engagement, 
or  by  advancing  before  him  into  Silesia.  With  this  view  he  broke 
up  his  camp,  and  took  the  position  of  Schoenficld,  opposite  to 
that  of  Daun,  who  occupied  tiie  strong  post  of  Stolpen.  The 
Austrian  commander,  however,  carefully  avoided  an  engagement; 
and  when  Frederic  turned  his  flank,  removed  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Liebau,  and  again  blocked  up  the  road  to  Silesia;  his 
right  rested  on  the  Stromberg,  his  center  stretched  along  a chain  of 
commanding  heights,  and  his  left  reached  the  wood  which  commences 
near  Jauernig;  at  the  same  time  his  reserve,  under  the  prince  of 
Durlach,  occupied  Reichenbach,  which  lay  at  a distance  behind  his 
right  wing. 

In  consequence  of  this  movement,  Frederic  dispatched  a corps 
to  occupy  Wcissenberg,  and  encamped  on  the  heights  within  three 
miles  of  the  Austrians.  His  center  stretched  from  Ilochkirchcn, 
as  far  as  lladewitz,  from  wdience  the  left,  forming  an  angle,  ex- 
tended to  Kitlitz  near  Wcissenberg;  the  right,  forming  a similar 
angle  on  the  opposite  side,  occupied  a ridge  of  commanding  heights, 
surmounted  by  the  village  of  Ilochkirchen,  and  separated  by  a nar- 
row valley  from  the  woods  which  covered  the  left  of  the  Austrian 
camp.  This  valley  was  watered  by  a rivulet,  and  the  passage  ob- 
structed by  numerous  fish-ponds,  the  dams  of  which  were  commanded 
by  the  Prussian  batteries.  Ilochkirchen,  the  most  elevated  ground,  was 
defended  by  six  battalions,  and  a battery  of  fifteen  pieces  of  cannon  ; 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  height  a battalion  was  posted  in  a mill  and  some 
cottages  to  guard  the  passage  of  the  rivulet,  which  ran  along  the  front, 
and  separated  the  two  armies.  But,  as  the  Austrian  irregulars  under 
Loudpn  occupied  the  woody  heights  which  flanked  the  right  of  the 
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camp,  and  as  the  troops  posted  on  the  Strombcrg  threatened  the  Chapter  34. 
Prussian  detachment  at  Weissenberg,  the  position  appeared  so  un-  ^ 

tenable  with  an  inferior  force,  that  marshal  Keith  remarked  to  the 
King,  “ The  Austrians  deserve  to  be  hanged  if  they  suffer  us  to  re- 
main quiet  in  this  post.” — “ True,”  replied  Frederic,  presumptuous 
from  his  late  successes,  “ but  I hope  they  fear  us  more  than  the 
halter  V’ 

This  overweening  confidence  seems  to  have  rendered  him  negligent 
even  of  common  precautions;  and  he  was  further  deceived  by  the 
artifices  of  Daun,  who,  by  forming  barricades,  and  strengthening  his 
front  with  numerous  redoubts,  seemed  as  if  anxiously  employed  to 
maintain  himself  on  the  defensive.  But  the  Austrian  commander 
meditated  a surprise;  and  on  the  night  of  the  13th  of  October, 
carried  his  project  into  execution.  Leaving  his  fires  lighted,  and  em- 
ploying troops  of  labourers  to  fell  trees  as  if  forming  abbatis,  he 
formed  his  army  in  three  divisions,  which  were  conducted  by  himselfi 
by  Loudon,  and  by  the  duke  of  Arcmberg.  Loudon  with  the  irre- 
gulars reinforced  by  four  battalions,  and  the  whole  cavalry  of  the 
left  wing,  was  to  emerge  from  the  woods,  and  fall  on  the  rear  and 
flank  of  the  Prussians  at  Hochkirchen ; Daun  himself  led  the  infantry 
of  the  left,  on  the  side  of  the  mills;  the  duke  of  Aremberg  was  to 
augment  the  confusion  by  an  attack  on  the  Prussian  left,  while  the 
prince  of  Baden  Durlach  was  to  force  the  detachment  at  Weissen- 
berg. 

Every  thing  seemed  to  concur  in  favouring  the  enterprise.  Even  at 
the  moment  when  the  columns  were  forming,  the  King  had  been  in- 
duced by  the  representations  of  Seidlitz  and  Ziethen,  and  the  reports  of 
deserters,  to  order  some  brigades  and  squadrons  under  arms,  but  to- 
wards break  of  day  suffered  them  to  return  to  their  tents.  In  the  midst 
of  this  security,  the  village  clock  of  Hochkirchen  struck  five,  the  signal 
for  the  attack.  The  bodies  led  by  Dauu  and  Loudon  instantly  pushed 

* Archeuholz,  p.  103. 

3 I forward ; 
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Chapter 34.  forward;  favoured  by  darkness  and  the  negligence  of  the  outposts, 
1758.  they  burst  upon  the  enemy's  camp,  seized  their  batteries,  and  the  first 
alarm  which  the  Prussians  received,  was  from  the  flames  of  the  village, 
and  the  lire  from  their  own  artillery ; in  the  midst  of  the  confusion 
the  Austrians  rushed  into  the  tents,  put  to  the  sword  all  who  were 
asleep  or  unable  to  escape,  and,  before  break  of  day,  were  formed  in 
the  midst  of  the  Prussian  lines. 

An  army  less  inured  to  discipline  than  that  of  Frederic,  would  have 
been  totally  discomfited ; but  on  the  cry  of  alarm,  the  soldiers  ran 
to  arms,  and  were  speedily  formed  in  the  best  order  that  the  circum- 
stances of  the  surprise  and  the  obscurity  of  the  morning  would 
permit.  The  King  put  himself  at  the  head  of  three  brigades,  and 
wheeling  round  Hochkirchen,  attempted  to  take  his  adversaries  in 
flank,  but  was  compelled  to  yield  to  superior  numbers,  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  Austrians,  was  only  rescued  by  the  bravely  of  his 
hussars.  His  usual  firmness,  however,  did  not  forsake  him ; he  was 
every  where  present,  and  inspired  his  troops  with  an  ardour  similar  to 
his  own.  He  was  ably  seconded  by  marshal  Keith  and  prince  Mau- 
rice, who  placing  themselves  at  the  head  of  some  battalions,  attempted 
to  force  their  way  through  Hochkirchen,  and  regain  their  battery; 
but  all  their  efforts  failed  of  success ; the  marshal  tell,  pierced  with  a 
musket  bull,  and  prince  Maurice  was  dangerously  wounded.  Hoch- 
kirchen, however,  became  the  scene  of  a desperate  conflict ; the  Prus- 
sians, after  obtaining  possession  of  the  place,  were  again  driven  out,  and 
that  important  post  was  re-occupied  by  the  Austrians.  The  King 
prepared  to  make  a final  effort  by  means  of  his  left  wing,  but  was 
prevented  by  the  duke  of  Aremberg,  who,  with  the  Austrian  right, 
had  fallen  ou  that  part  of  his  line,  and  made  himself  master  of  the  re- 
doubts. Ihe  important  post  of  Hochkirchen  being  irretrievably  lost, 
Frederic  recalled  the  detachment  at  Weissenberg,  which  had  already  re- 
pulsed the  prince  of  Durlacli,  and  descended  into  the  plain  with  the 
infantry  and  the  remains  of  his  baggage,  covered  by  his  cavalry.  He 
was  repeatedly  charged  by  the  Austrian  cavalry,  but  made  good  his 
3 retreat, 
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retreat,  and  occupied  the  heights  of  Bautzen,  scarcely  two  miles  from  chapter  .w. 
the  field  of  battle*1.  i?5S. 

This  battle  lasted  five  hours ; the  loss  on  the  side  of  the  Austrians 
was  not  less  than  8,000 ; that  of  the  Prussians  9,000,  with  the  greater 
part  of  their  tents  and  baggage,  101  cannon,  and  30  standards. 

Most  of  the  Prussian  generals  were  wounded ; even  the  King  him- 
self received  a slight  contusion;  his  horse  was  killed  under  him,  and 
two  pages  fell  at  his  side.  His  brother-in-law,  prince  Francis  of 
Brunswick,  was  killed  in  the  action;  but  what  most  affected  the  mo- 
narch was  the  loss  of  his  friend,  marshal  Keith,  whose  body  being 
accidentally  discovered  by  Daun  in  the  church  of  Ilochkirchen,  was 
buried  with  military  honours  |.  Notwithstanding  this  brilliant  victory, 

Daun  did  not  abate  his  characteristic  caution  ; aware  of  the  steadiness 
of  the  Prussian  infantry,  the  inexhaustible  resources  of  the  King, 
and  the  rapidity  of  his  movements,  he  did  not  attempt  to  pursue  his 
advantage,  and  the  same  evening  resumed  his  former  position. 

This  victory  filled  the  court  of  Vienna  with  the  most  lively  joy,  and 
honours  and  emoluments  were  lavished  on  the  commander  in  chief. 


The  Empress-queen  expressed  her  grateful  acknowledgments  by  a 
letter  written  with  her  own  hand;  a statue  was  erected  to  his  honour; 
and  the  Austrian  states  made  him  a donation  of  300,000  florins,  to  re- 
purchase the  lordship  of  Ladendorf,  a family  domain  which  had  been 
sold  by  his  father  £ ; the  empress  of  Russia  also  testified  her  regard, 
by  the  present  of  a gold  hilted  sword.  In  consequence  of  these 


* The  King  was  always  grcutly  morti- 
fied by  the  recollection  of  this  masterly 
surprise.  In  the  account  published  at 
the  time,  he  affected  to  consider  this 
battle  as  an  -attack  of  posts ; and  in  the 
llistoirc  de  la  Guerre  de  7 A ns,  he 
glosses  over  his  own  negligence,  makes  no 
mention  of  his  baggage  and  artillery 
having  fallen  into  the  bunds  of  the  enemy, 
and  stales  his  loss  at  only  3,OCO  men. 
(Euvres  Posthumes,  tom.  iii.  p.  326’. — 


The  circumstances  of  this  battle  are  also 
drawn  Iroin  IJoyd,  vol.  ii.  p.  105 — Ar- 
chenholz,  p.  t04 — Warnery,  p.  279— 
Muller—  Official  Account  of  the  Austrians, 
in  the  Brussels  Gazette,  printed  in  the 
Gentleman’s  Magazine  lor  1758 — Dauns 
Lcbcn — L.oudon'sLebens  Geschichte.p.  90'. 

f NVraxall’s  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  182, 
where  an  interesting  account  ot  this  inci- 
dent is  given. 

I llistoirc  de  Marie  Therese,p.  153. 

3 Ii  biilliant 
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Chapter  34.  brilliant  successes,  and  the  favourable  aspect  of  the  Austrian  affairs, 
1758.  the  Roman  pontiff  renewed  to  Maria  Theresa,  and  her  successors,  the 

title  of  apostolic  king  or  queen  of  Hungary,  first  conferred  on  St. 
Stephen  by  pope  Sylvester  the  Second,  and  confirmed  by  the  council 
of  Constance,  at  the  request  of  the  emperor  Sigismond* ** 

The  defeat  of  the  Prussians  at  Hochkirchen,  Mas  not,  however, 
followed  by  any  considerable  advantage.  Frederic,  though  foiled, 
was  still  formidable;  he  drew  prince  Henry  from  Saxony  with  7,000 
men,  and  gaining  a march  on  Daun,  hastened  by  Gorlitz  and  Lauban 
towards  Silesia.  Daun,  unable  to  intercept  his  progress,  sent  a detach- 
ment to  harass  his  march,  and  turned  towards  Saxony,  which  M-as 
evacuated  by  the  Prussian  troops,  except  the  garrisons;  Lcipsig  was 
besieged  by  the  army  of  the  empire;  Torgau  by  Iladdick  ; and  Daun 
himself  invested  Dresden.  But  his  views  were  baffled  by  the  prompti- 
tude and  address  of  the  Prussians.  General  Wedel  having  driven 
the  Suedes  from  the  Marc  of  Brandenburgh,  hastened  into  Saxony, 
and  relieved  Torgau  ; at  the  same  time  count  Dolma,  who  was  equally 
successful  against  the  Russians,  uniting  with  Wedel,  between  Torgau 
and  Dresden,  relieved  Leipsig;  and  the  King  himself  having  forced 
general  Harsch  to  raise  the  siege  of  Neiss,  left  Fouquct  to  ob- 
serve the  Austrians,  and  returning  through  Lusatia,  on  the  13th  of 
November,  had  again  reached  Bautzen.  Daun  therefore  evacuated 
Saxony,  and  took  up  his  uintcr  quarters  in  Bohemia,  while  the 
army  of  the  empire  fell  back  into  Franconia;  the  Russians  retired 
into  Poland  and  Prussia;  and  the  Swedes  to  Stralsund  f. 

During  this  campaign  Daun  had  been  ably  seconded  by  Lacy  and 
Loudon,  two  foreigners  of  different  characters  and  talents,  who,  as  well 
at  this  as  at  subsequent  periods,  highly  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
service  of  the  House  of  Austria. 

Count  Lacy  Mas  of  Irish  extraction,  and  son  of  marshal  Lacy, 
who,  in  conjunction  with  Munich,  commanded  with  such  distinguished 


* Ilistoire  <le  Mttrie  Therese,  p.  144. 
Muratori,  anno  1758,  tom.  xiii.  p.  73. 

t The  account  of  this  campaign  is 
.drawn  from  the  Ilistoire  dc  Marie  Tbe- 


rese,  p.  135 — 143. — Lcben  Drum's,  b.  8. 
— (Euvres  Posthumes,  tom.  iii.  p.  211 — 
Lloyd — Muller — Archcnliolz,  p.  78—146 
— AYarnery,  p.  26T — 287. 
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success  the  Russian  armies  against  the  Turks  in  the  reign  of  the  Chapter  s-v. 
empress  Anne.  He  was  born  in  17 18,  and,  after  a polished  educa- 
tion,  learned  the  art  of  war  in  the  great  school  of  marshal  Munich.  At 
the  accession  of  Maria  Theresa  he  entered  the  Austrian  service,  and 
by  his  behaviour,  talents,  and  courage,  acquired  the  esteem  of  his 
commanders,  and  rose  rapidly  to  the  rank  of  colonel.  His  ac- 
quaintance with  the  theory  of  war  and  skill  in  tactics,  together 
with  bis  activity  and  vigilance,  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of 
Daun;  and  he  improved  the  good  opinion  of  his  general,  by  bis 
courtier-like  behaviour  and  fascinating  manners.  From  the  rank  of 
colonel,  which  he  held  at  the  commencement  of  the  septennial  war, 
he  soon  rose  to  that  of  major-general,  and  owed  his  elevation  to  the 
protection  and  friendship  of  Daun,  who  consulted  him  on  every 
occasion,  and  employed  him  in  the  execution  of  the  most  important 
and  delicate  measures.  Though  he  was  animated  with  a spirit  of 
enterprise,  and  frequently  urged  Daun  to  acts  of  vigour  and  deci- 
sion, yet  he  possessed  equal  coolness  and  presence  of  mind ; bis 
ardour  never  exceeded  the  bounds  of  prudence,  nor  hurried  him  into 
attempts  which  might  incur  the  censures  of  his  cautious  patron.  He 
was  singularly  useful  in  disciplining  the  troops,  and  superintending 
the  manoeuvres,  of  which  Daun  was  the  inventor ; he  was  a strict 
friend  to  order,  and  introduced  an  extraordinary  degree  of  ceconomy 
in  every  branch  of  the  military  department*. 

Gideon  Ernest  Loudon,  supposed  to  be  descended  from  a noble 
family  of  the  county  of  Ayr,  in  Scotland,  w hich  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury settled  in  Livonia,  was  born  at  Tootzen,  in  1 7 1 6;  and,  as  soon 
as  he  was  capable  of  bearing  arms,  entered  into  the  Russian  service. 

He  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Dantzic ; and,  in  1 734,  served  in  the  army 
4>ent  by  the  empress  Anne  towards  the  Low-  Countries.  But  on  the 
signature  of  the  preliminaries,  the  troops,  which  had  advanced  as 
far  as  the  Rhine,  were  marched  to  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper,  against 

* The  character  of  Lacy,  drawn  by  Mr.  Wra.xnl),  in  lus  Memoirs,  vol.  n.  333,  is  ex- 
tremely just  and  accurate. 
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the  Turks  and  Tartars,  who  had  made  an  irruption  into  the  southern 
provinces  ol’  Russia.  During  the  campaigns  from  1736  to  1739, 
Loudon  served  under  marshal  Munich,  and  raised  himself  from  the 
rank  of  cadet  to  that  of  first  lieutenant.  After  the  peace  lie  quilted 
Russia,  with  an  intention  of  entering  into  the  Austrian  army;  but 
in  his  way  through  Berlin,  was  persuaded  by  some  officers,  with  whom 
he  had1  served  in  the  Turkish  campaigns,  to  request  an  audience  of 
the  king  of  Prussia,  and  to  solicit  the  rank  of  captain.  On  being 
presented,  Frederic  contemptuously  turned  away,  and  said  to  his 
suite,  ‘ That  man's  physiognomy  does  not  please  me  hut  the  King 
had  reason  to  repent  this  refusal,  and  the  candour  to  avow  his 
regret. 

Repulsed  at  Berlin,  Loudon  obtained  letters  of  recommendation 
from  the  Imperial  embassador,  and  went,  in  1742,  to  Vienna.  While 
he  was  in  the  anti-chamber,  a person  accosting  him,  inquired 
his  name  and  business ; Loudon  having  mentioned  his  name,  and 
explained  his  business,  the  stranger  complacently  ottered  his  as- 
sistance, and  passed  directly  into  the  cabinet.  In  a few  moments 
he  was  summoned,  and  observed  in  his  unknown  protector,  the 
husband  of  Maria  Theresa.  Under  such  favourable  auspices,  his  re- 
quest was  granted;  and  he  obtained  a company  in  the  Sclavonian 
free  corps  of  Pandours,  raised  by  Trenck,  who  had  known  Loudon 
in  Russia,  and  was  well  pleased  to  retain  under  him  so  gallant  an 
officer.  In  1744,  when  prince  Charles  of  Loraine  forced  his  cele- 
brated passage  over  the  Rhine,  Loudon  led  his  company  in  the 
foremost  boat,  and  first  landed  on  French  ground.  In  a subsequent 
skirmish,  a musket-ball  penetrated  his  right  breast,  the  only  wound 
which  he  ever  received ; he  fell,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  conveyed 
to  a neighbouring  village.  A few  days  afterwards  the  Austrian  army 
advanced,  the  Pandours  drove  out  the  enemy,  Loudon  was  restored 
to  liberty,  und  had  the  satisfaction  of  saving  from  pillage  the  house 
of  the  peasant,  where  he  had  been  placed,  and  by  whom  he  had  been 
Inmevolently  treated.  At  the  peace,  Trenck's  regiment  being  dis- 
bunded,  Loudon  with  difficulty  obtained  the  rank  of  major  in  a 
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frontier  regiment,  and  was  quartered  in  Croatia  till  the  septennial  war,  Chapter  .34. 
when  his  enterprising  spirit  induced  him  to  repair  to  Vienna,  and  solicit  ,75S- 
employment ; but  not  having  obtained  leave  of  absence,  he  was  on 
the  point  of  being  reprimanded,  and  sent  back  to  Croatia,  when  he 
fortunately  obtained  tl»e  patronage  of  prince  Kuunit?,  through  whose 
recommendation  he  was  dispatched  into  Bohemia,  at  the  head  of 
800  Croats.  He  joined  the  army  under  marshul  Brown,  soon  after 
the  buttle  of  Lowositz,  and  in  the  retreat  escaped  ulonc,  out  of  100 
grenadiers,  who  were  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Prussian  hussars*.  During 
the  remainder  of  the  campaign,  lie  acquired,  by  his  unwearied  activity 
and  prudence,  the  love  of  the  troops,  and  the  confidence  of  the 
commander  in  chief. 

In  February  1737,  a design  being  planned  to  seize  the  small  fortress 
of  Hirschfeldt,  Loudon,  who  was  dispatched  with  300  Croats  to  make 
a false  attack,  forced  his  way  into  the  place  ; but  the  main  body 
being  repulsed,  he  retreated  in  order,  with  two  pieces  of  cannon, 
the  first  which  had  for  some  time  been  taken  from  the  Prus- 
sians. This  action  was  the  forerunner  of  his  great  reputation,  and 
raised  him  to  the  rank  of  colonel.  During  the  blockade  of  Prague, 

Loudon  was  foremost  in  various  sallies,  and  continuing  to  distinguish 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  Croats,  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of 
4,000  light  horse,  and  appointed  major-general ; the  patent  which 
conferred  this  rank,  falling  into  the  hands  of  some  Prussian  hussars, 

Frederic  dispatched  a trumpet  with  it,  and  expressed  his  satisfaction 
in  being  instrumental  in  the  promotion  of  so  gallant  an  officer.  In 
April  1758,  Loudon  received  the  military  order  of  Maria  Theresa, 
and  was  the  most  active  officer  in  the  army.  He  greatly  assisted  in 
cutting  off  the  Prussian  convoy,  which  occasioned  the  delivery  of 
Olmutz ; he  planned  the  surprise  of  Hochkirchen ; and  Daun,  in  his 
letter,  announcing  this  victory  to  the  Empress-queen,  candidly  attri- 
buted the  succcess  to  the  steadiness  of  the  infantry,  and  the  ma- 
noeuvres of  the  Croats  under  Loudon;  for  this  service  he  was  pro- 
moted to  a still  higher  rank,  and,  in  i?5y,  he  was  intrusted  with 


* Warneiy,  p.  57. 
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Chapter  3*.  the  command  of  a separate  army,  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the 
1758.  Russians*. 

Unlike  Lacy,  Loudon  was  of  ashy,  reserved,  and  unassuming  cha- 
racter. Plain  and  unpolished  in  his  appearance,  cold  and  awkward 
in  his  address,  he  was  seldom  animated,  except  in  the  field  of  battle. 
Long  accustomed  to  lead  irregular  troops,  he  was  often  enter- 
prising even  to  rashness,  and  was  more  calculated  for  measures  which 
required  a rapid  and  vigorous  execution,  than  for  directing  the  com- 
plicated operations  of  a campaign  f. 

* Loudon’s  Lebcnsgeschichte. 

t The  reader  is  referred  to  the  characters  of  Lacy  and  Loudon,  drawn  by  Wraxall, 
iu  tua  Memoirs,  &c.  letter  12. 
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CHAPTER  35. 


1759. 

Mabia  Theresa  warmly  supported  by  her  Allies — Kew  Treaty  of  Versailles— Plan 
of  Operations — Success  of  the  French  against  Prince  Ferdinand — Movements  of  the 
Austrians,  Russians,  and  Prussians — Battle  of  Cunersdorf,  and  total  Defeat  of  the  King 
of  Prussia — Jealousies  between  the  Austrians  and  Russians — Their  Junction  prevented  by 
Prince  Henry — Frederic  recovers  from  his  DrJ'Cat,  and  protects  Lower  Silesia  against 
• the  Russians — Soltikof  retires  towards  Poland — Oj>erations  in  Saxony — Surrender  of 
Dresden — Manoeuvres  of  Marshal  Daun — Defeat  and  Capture  of  the  Prussians  at 
Maxen — Winter  Campaign. 

"A /T ARIA  THERESA  saw  the  new  year  open  with  the  most  sanguine  chapter  35. 
■*■*■*■  hopes  of  success.  Her  armies  no  longer  incomplete,  sickly,  1759. 
and  dejected,  were  in  high  health  and  spirits ; Daun  had  gradually 
inured  the  troops  to  discipline,  and  by  his  judicious  operations  had 
taught  them  that  the  enemy  was  not  invincible ; the  troops  placed  the 
most  implicit  confidence  in  their  commander,  and  panted  for  the 
opening  of  the  campaign  to  add  new  laurels  to  those  gained  at  I loch- 
kirchen. 

The  cause  of  the  house  of  Austria  was  supported  by  l»er  allies 
with  increasing  zeal  and  vigour.  The  empress  Elizabeth  redoubled 
her  preparations ; Sweden  made  as  great  exertions  as  the  weakness  of 
the  government  would  permit;  the  catholic  states  of  Germany  vied  in 
pouring  forth  their  men  and  treasures,  and  even  the  army  of  the 
Empire  was  reinforced  and  completed  at  an  early  period  of  the  year 
beyond  its  usual  numbers.  • . 

France  above  all  devoted  herself  to  the  support  of  her  antient  rival, 
now  become  her  closest  ally.  The  influence  of  Austria  was  paramount 
in  the  court  and  cabinet;  cardinal  Demis,  who  had  presumed  to  cx- 
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Chapter  35.  press  his  desire  to  terminate  the  war  was  dismissed  in  disgrace ; 
t . Stainville,  on  his  return  from  Vienna,  was  created  duke  of  Choiseul, 
and  appointed  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  and  had  effected, 
in  concert  with  the  Mistress,  a new  treaty  of  alliance,  which  was 
i“58.  signed  with  the  Empress-queen  on  the  30th  of  December.  In  this 
second  treaty  of  Versailles,  France  engaged  to  use  all  her  efforts  in 
procuring  the  restitution  of  Silesia  and  Glatz  to  the  House  of  Austria; 
agreed  to  furnish  the  succours,  either  in  men  or  money,  according  to  the 
option  of  the  Empress-queen,  to  pay  the  subsidy  to  Sweden  which  had 
hitherto  beet)  discharged  conjointly  with  Austria,  and  to  maintain 
during  the  whole  war  100,000  troops  in  Germany  against  the  king  of 
Prussia.  She  also  guarantied  to  the  House  of  Austria  all  the  conquests 
from  the  Prussian  territories  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  promised  to 
concur  in  raising  the  archduke  Joseph  to  the  dignity  of  king  of  the 
Romans,  and  to  assist  in  concluding  a marriage  between  one  of  the 
archdukes  and  the  princess  of  Modena.  In  return  Maria  Theresa 
confirmed  the  cession  of  Ostcnd  and  Nieuport  during  the  war,  and 
renounced  her  right  to  the  eventual  succession  of  the  duchies  of 
Parma  and  Placentia,  as  stipulated  by  the  peace  of  Aix  la  Chapclle. 

Confident  in  the  assistance  of  their  allies,  and  elated  by  their 
recent  success,  the  court  of  Vienna  even  ventured  to  issue  a conclusion 
of  the  Aulic  Council,  threatening  the  Elector  of  Hanover,  the  Land- 
grave of  Hesse  Cassel,  prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  and  the  other 
adherents  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  with  the  ban  of  the  Empire,  if  they 
did  not  abandon  his  alliance,  dismiss  their  armies,  and  supply  their  con- 
tingents of  men  and  money  according  to  the  decree  of  the  Diet  •. 

The  plan  of  military  operations  was  to  keep  the  king  in  check  on 
the  side  of  Bohemia,  while  the  Russians  crushed  the  feeble  army  of 
count  Dohna,  and,  uniting  with  a corps  of  Austrians,  overran  the 
Marc  of  Brandcnburgh.  They  were  to  be  joined  by  the  French,  who, 
after  overpowering  prince  Ferdinand,  were  to  direct  their  force  on 
the  side  of  Magdeburgh,  and  cooperate  in  the  conquest  of  the  Prussian 
dominions. 

• Oeuvres  Poslbumes,  loin.  lit.  ch.  ff. 
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Early  in  the  year  Frederic  arid  his  allies  were  successful  in  various 
expeditions  against  the  Austrian,  French,  and  Russian  inagaziuep; 
and  prince  Ferdinand  being  reinforced  by  a body  of  English  troops, 
attacked  the  French  at  Bergen  near  Frankfort,  but  was  repulsed  with 
considerable  loss.  These  enterprises,  however,  only  retarded  the 
operations  of  the  Austrians  and  their  allies.  The  French  under 
Gontades  passed  the  Rhine  at  Cologne  in  the  beginning  of  May, 
united  with  a carps  under  Broglioat  Giessen,  overran  llesse,  occupied 
Cassel  and  Minden,  where  they  seized  considerable  magazines;  while 
another  corps,  formed  on  the  side  pfWesel,  burst  into  the  bishopric  of 
Munster,  and  took  the  capital  with  a garrison  of  4,000  men  *.  ' 

In  consequence  of  his  resolution  not  to  act  on  the  ©IVcnsive  until 
the  approach  of  the  Russians,  Daun  did  not  take  the  field  till  the 
beginning  of  May.  Encamping  between  Schatz  and  Jaromitz  in  Bo- 
hemia, lie  continued  seven  weeks  watching  the  motions  of  the  icing  of 
Prussia,  whose  principal  force  was  concentrated  near  Landshut ; but 
on  tlie  advance  of  the  Russians  towards  the  Oder,  he  moved  into 
Lusatia,  and  , encamped  at  Mark  Lissa,  and  the  king  retired  to 
Schmuesscifen  in  the  vicinity  of  Laueuburgh.  No  obstacle  now 
seemed  capable  of  retarding  the  long-cxpcctod  junction  of  the  Austrians 
and  Russians.  The  Prussian  forces  were  scattered  in  Saxony,  Silesia, 
and  on  the  Oder,  and  on  every  point  overawed  by  superior  armies : 
De  Ville  with  20,000  Austrians,  threatened  to  penetrate  into  Silesia 
by  the  defiles  of  Landshut,  which  were  guarded  by  only  10,000 
Prussians  under  Fouquet ; Daun  at  the  head  of  70,000  men,  hovering 
on  the  Frontiers  of  Lusatia  and  Lower  Silesia,  was  opposed  by  the 
king  with  only  40,000 ; on  the  side  of  Saxony  prince  Henry  was  re- 
duced to  the  defensive  against  the  army  of  the  Empire,  while  Dolma, 
with  less  than  20,000  men,  covered  the  Mare  of  Brandenburgjh  against 
70,000  Russians  under  Soltikof.  , t 

In  June  the  Russians  drove  back  tlic  corps  of  Dohna,  totally  de- 
feated them  at  Zullichau  under  Wodol  who  had  assumed  the  com- 


Chapter  35. 


July  10 — 16.  • 


July  25. 


July  53. 


• Operations  of  the  army  under  prince  Ferdinaitd-^Joiivres  Po*tlnimes. 
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Chapter  35.  raand,  and  directed  their  march  to  Frankfort  on  the  Oder.  This 
t759-  success  was  the  signal  for  the  cooperation  of  the  Austrians,  Loudon 
was  detached  from  the  main  army  with  30,000  men,  and  leaving 
Haddick  with  12,000  at  Guben  to  cover  his  march,  and  maintain  a 
communication  with  Daun  hastened  with  the  remainder,  which  were 
principally  cavalry,  and  joined  the  Russians  at  Frankfort. 

To  oppose  this  formidable  force,  Frederic  collected  an  army  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Oder.  Leaving  garrisons  in  Dresden,  Lcipsig,  Torgau, 
and  Wittemberg,  to  employ  the  army  of  the  Empire,  he  drew  the 
remainder  of  the  troops  to  Sagan,  and  reinforced  them  with  a de- 
tachment from  Silesia.  Having  transferred  the  command  in  Lusatia 
to  prince  Ilenrv,  he  defeated  the  corps  of  Haddick  at  Guben, 
with  the  loss  of  2,000  men,  and  500  provision  waggons ; on  the 
August  4.  4th  of  August  was  joined  by  YVcdcl,  at  Mulrose,  crossed  the  Oder 
on  the  11th,  between  Lebus  and  Custrin,  and,  at  the  head  of 
40,000  men,  advanced  to  give  battle  to  the  combined  Austrians  and 
Russians,  amounting  to  80,000*.  This  extraordinary  march,  and  his 
unparalleled  exertions  to  bring  on  an  engagement,  on  the  issue  of 
which  his  fate  seemed  to  depend,  arrested  the  attention  of  all  Eu- 
rope, and  the  combined  army  prepared  for  the  conflict  with  a degree 
of  precaution  which  their  great  superiority  in  numbers  seemed  to 
render  unnecessary.  They  occupied  the  heights  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Oder ; their  front  f was  covered  by  a marshy  plain,  intersected 
by  rivulets  and  drains,  and  their  rear  and  flanks  by  a line  of  formi- 
dable entrenchments,  strengthened  with  redoubts,  and  stretching  from 
a height  near  the  village  of  Cunersdorf,  beyond  the  Judenberg,  or 
Jew's  Burying-ground.  The  Russians  were  posted  in  the  entrench- 
ments, and  the  Austrian  cavalry  under  Loudon,  with  the  cossacs,  oc- 
cupied the  low  ground  between  the  front  and  the  Oder ; but  on  the 


• (Euvrcs  Posthuraes,  tom.  iv.  cli.  10. 
+ In  describing  the  position  of  the 
Austro-Russian  army,  I have  adopted  the 
account  of  the  king  of  Prussia.  To  pre- 
vent misapprehension,  it  is  necessary  to 


apprise  the  reader  of  this  circumstance, 
as  IJoyd  and  other  writers  call  the 
wing  near  Frankfort  the  right,  and  Unit 
near  Cunersdorf  the  left.  • ,t 
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approach  of  the  Prussians,  marched  to  the  left,  and  formed  in  a Chapter  35. 
small  hollow  crossing  the  camp  at  the  foot  of  the  Judenberg.  ' 1759. 

Early  on  the  1 2th  the  King  attacked  this  formidable  position.  'a^sTi?^ 
Masking  his  movements  by  means  of  the  woods,  he  suddenly  enveloped 
the  right  flank,  nnd  from  the  surrounding  eminences,  concentrated 
the  fire  of  his  artillery  on  the  redoubts  and  intrenchments.  This 
fire  soon  rendered  the  intrenchments  untenable,  and  the  Prus- 
sians advancing,  stormed  the  redoubts  without  much  difficulty,  took 
the  Russians  in  flank,  drove  them  with  a dreadful  slaughter  beyond 
the  village  of  Cunersdorf,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  lto 
pieces  of  artillery.  Still,  however,  the  Austrian  and  Russian  troops 
on  the  left  continued  firm,  and  forming  several  lines  behind  each 
other,  were  protected  by  their  artillery  placed  on  the  Judenberg. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Scidlitz,  and  most  of  the  other  Prus- 
sian generals,  exhorted  the  King  to  be  satisfied  with  his  advantage, 
which  must  compel  the  combined  forces  to  retire  during  the  night-; 
they  urged  him  to  spare  his  troops,  exhausted  with  the  fatigues  of  an 
action  which  had  already  lasted  seven  hours,  and  burning  with  tliirSt 
from  their  march  over  a sandy  soil,  in  an  intense  heat.  Frederic 
paused  for  a moment,  but  wfas  soon  impelled  by  his  natural  ardour 
to  pursue  his  success  against  an  enemy  almost  defeated,  and  once 
more  put  his  fortune  to  the  stake.  Animated  by  the  example  of  their 
sovereign,  the  troops  again  advanced  : the  cavalry,  in  particular,  at- 
tempted to  break  through  the  intrenchments  near  the  Judenberg,  but 
were  repulsed  with  considerable  loss,  and  Scidlitz  himself  wounded. 

The  Russians,  however,  panic-struck  with  the  impetuosity  of  the  charge, 
abandoned  their  battery  on  the  Judenberg,  and  the  Prussian  infantry 
instantly  moved  forwards  to  seize  the  height,  which  would  have  decided 
the  fortune  of  the  day.  At  this  critical  moment  Loudon,  with  his 
Austrians,  rushed  to  the  battery,  and  turned  the  cannon,  loaded  with 
grape  shot,  on  the  Prussians,  who  were  advanced  within  a hundred 
and  fifty  paces.  This  unexpected  discharge  mowed  down  whole 
ranks;  the  Prussians  repeated  their  desperate  attack,  but  in  vain; 
exhausted  by  the  incessant  fatigue  of  the  action,  and  thrown  into  con- 
fusion 
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Chapter  35.  fusion  by  the  destructive  fire  of  the  artillery,  they  began  to  give  way. 
1759.  Loudon  instantly  burst  upon  them  at  die  liead  of  his  cavalry,  threw  them 
' P"v""w*  into  irreparable  disorder,  and  in  a few  minutes  these  troops,  already 
victorious,  were  totally  dispersed  and  defeated. 

Frederic,  with  a few  pieces  of  cannon  and  a single  regiment,  ex- 
posed his  person  to  protect  the  retreat  of  his  troops;  two  horses 
■were  killed  under  him ; his  clothes  were  pierced  with  musket- 
balls;  he  received  a slight  contusion,  ami  was  only  rescued  by  the 
exertions  of  the  hussars.  Favoured  by  the  approach  of  night,  he 
succeeded  in  saving  the  remnant  of  his  army,  and  again  took  post 
on  the  same  ground  * which  he  had  occupied  before  the  engagement, 
with  scarcely  more  than  1,000  men.  During  the  actiou  general 
Wunsch,  with  o detachment  of  Prussians,  had  crossed  the  Oder,  and 
made  himself  master  of  Frankfort,  with  a view  to  intercept  the  re- 
treat of  the  combined  forces;  but  on  the  defeat  of  the  King,  he  aban- 
doned his  conquest. 

In  describing  this  battle  Frederic  feelingly  observes,  “ Qu'on  voie 
Jiquoi  tiennent  les  victoires !’’  He  himself  was  so  confident  of  success, 
that  in  the  middle  of  the  action  he  wrote  a billet  to  the  Queen: — “ We 
have  driven  the  Russians  from  their  intrenchments  ; in  two  hours 
expect  to  hear  of  a glorious  victory  !”  But  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
engagement,  he  sent  another  dispatch; — “ Remove  from  Berlin  with 
the  Royal  Family ; let  the  archives  be  carried  to  Potsdam,  and  the 
capital  make  conditions  with  the  enemy.”  He  lost  in  this  desperate 
conflict  20,000  of  his  bravest  troops,  with  all  his  artillery,  and 
most  of  his  generals  were  wounded ; but  the  allied  army  had  little 
reason  to  exult  in  their  success,  for  not  less  than  <24,000  men  were 
killed  and  wounded,  and  Sollikof  declared,  tliat  on  such  another 


* A Prussian  officer,  who  was  present 
in  the  actiou,  thus  describes  the  situation 
of  the  King  early  lire  ensuing  morning : — 
“ I saw  the  King  the  next  morning 
stretched  upon  a little  straw,  reposing 
among  the  ruins  of  a farm-house,  in  the 
village  of  Oetcher,  which  had  been  de- 
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stroyed  by  the  eossacs.  lie  slept  with  as 
much  soundness  and  tranquillity,  as  if  he 
had  been  secure  front  all  dangers ; his  hat 
partly  covered  his  face;  his  drawn  sword 
lay  by  his  side ; and  two  adjutants  were 
snoring  at  his  feet — a single  sentinel 
mounted  guard." 
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victory,  he  must  go  alone,  with  his  truncheon  in  his  hand,  to  carry  Chapter  35. 
the  news  to  St.  Petersburgh  *.  As  this  loss  fell  almost  entirely  on  *759- 

the  Russians,  and  as  the  Austrians  gained  the  chief  honour  of  the  ~ 
victory,  without  suffering  from  the  heat  of  the  action,  the  Russians 
were  inflamed  almost  to  madness,  threatened  to  put  Loudon  to  death, 
and  he  escaped  the  effects  of  this  sudden  frenzy,  by  not  making  his 
appearance  till  their  fury  had  subsided. 

This  misunderstanding  saved  the  hero  of  the  House  of  Branden- 
burgh,  who,  after  his  prodigious  exertions  to  raise  the  army  which 
had  just  experienced  so  terrible  a defeat,  was  now  almost  a fugitive. 

In  vain  Loudon  pressed  Soltikof  to  pursue  the  enemy,  and  offered  to 
bring  the  King  prisoner  within  three  days;  the  Russian  general 
could  not  be  roused  to  exertion,  and  suffered  the  decisive  moment 
to  escape.  The  representations  of  Daun  were  attended  with  no 
better  success;  and  Soltikof  replied,  “ I have  gained  two  battles, 
with  the  loss  of  27,000  men;  I now  expect  two  victories  from  you, 
as  it  is  not  just  that  the  troops  of  my  sovereign  should  act 
alone.” 

While  the  King  had  turned  his  efforts  against  the  Russians,  the 
army  of  the  Empire  overran  Saxony,  took  possession  of  Torgau, 
Witternberg,  and  Leipsig,  and  invested  Dresden.  Haddick  had  joined 
the  victorious  army  at  Frankfort,  and  Daun  moving  to  Triebel,  had 
cut  off  the  communication  between  prince  Henry  and  the  King.  A 
temporary  reconciliation  also  was  effected  between  the  Austrians 
and  Russians;  and  Daun,  in  a conference  with  Soltikof  at  Guben, 
settled  a plan  for  future  operations : the  Russians  were  to  remain 
in  the  marc  of  Brandenburgh,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Oder,  and  to 
be  supplied  with  forage  and  provisions;  and  on  the  capture  of 
Dresden,  which  was  on  the  point  of  surrendering,  the  two  armies 


* Many  singular  and  erroneous  accounts 
have  been  given  of  this  engagement,  which 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  nature  of 
the  ground.  1 have  endeavoured  to  form 
an  accurate  description,  by  comparing 


the  official  accounts  on  both  sides — 
CF.uvres  l'osthumee — Lloyd — Tempelhoff 
—Waroery— GcstaenduissceincsCEstcrrei* 
cbisches  Veterans,  quoted  by  Heinrich— 
Archcnholz— Loudon’s  I-cbcn. 
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ClmjJter  35.  were  to  cooperate  in  the  recovery  of  Silesia.  But  it  was  now  too 
1759.  late:  the  inactivity  of  the  Russians  after  the  battle  of  Cunersdorf, 

had  given  the  king  time  to  recover  from  his  dreadful  discomfiture'; 
and  he  rose  like  the  hydra  with  new  strength  from  his  defeat.  He 
collected  his  scattered  forces;  recalled  General  Kleist,  with  5,000 
men,  from  Pomerania  ; and  supplied  the  loss  of  his  artillery  from  his 
fortresses.  In  a few  days  he  was  again  at  the  head  of  28,000  men, 
covered  his  capital  and  Brandenburgh,  and  even  sent  a detachment 
under  general  Wunsch  to  restore  his  affairs  in  Saxony. 

Daun  had  scarcely  opened  a communication  with  Soltikof,  when 
prince  Henry  marched  to  Goerlitz  in  his  rear,  compelled  the  detach- 
ment under  Dc  Ville  to  retire,  and  sending  parties  into  Bohemia, 
destroyed  the  Austrian  magazines  at  Boehmisch-lVicdlnnd  and  Gabel. 
In  consequence  of  this  masterly  manoeuvre,  Daun  retired  to  Bautzen, 
to  draw  his  supplies  from  Dresden,  which  had  recently  surrendered. 
The  Russians  being  thus  disappointed  in  their  intended  junction  with 
the  Austrians,  attempted  to  penetrate  into  Lower  Silesia;  but  were 
anticipated  by  the  King,  who  rapidly  marching  through  Sagan, 
S<*pt.  24.  took  post  at  Neustadtel,  and  covered  that  country.  Meanwhile 
Daun  approached  Goerlitz,  with  a view  to  attack  prince  Henry ; 
but  was  baffled  by  that  able  general,  who,  during  the  night,  made 
a retrograde  march  to  Rothcmberg,  as  if  returning  to  Silesia,  then 
changing  his  route,  cut  off  an  Austrian  detachment  at  Iloycrs- 
Sept  25.  werda,  and  directing  his  march  by  Estcrwalda  crossed  the  Elbe,  at 
Torgau. 

These  movements  deranged  the  plan  of  operations  concerted  be- 
tween Daun  and  Soltikof ; the  Russians  had  already  begun  to  expe- 
rience great  want  of  provisions,  and  the  court  of  Vienna,  unable 
from  the  destruction  of  their  magazines,  to  provide  for  the  wants  of 
their  own  army,  offered  an  equivalent  in  money;  but  Soltikof  laconi- 
cally replied,  “ My  soldiers  cannot  cat  gold.”  After  some  ineffectual 
attempts  to  penetrate  into  Silesia,  they  continued  their  march  towards 
Poland,  and  Loudon  retired  with  his  corps  to  Olrnutz.  From  these 
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disappointments  Daun  relinquished  his  designs  on  Silesia  and  Branden-  Chapter  35. 
burgh,  and  turned  all  his  views  to  the  affairs  of  Saxony. 

The  army  of  the  Empire,  assisted  by  an  Austrian  force  under  ge- 
neral Guasco,  had  invested  Dresden  on  the  9th  of  August;  they  had 
however  neither  made  approaches  nor  erected  batteries,  and  notwith- 
standing a close  blockade,  general  Schmettau  the  Prussian  commandant, 
held  out  with  great  perseverance.  General  Wunsch  was  rapidly  ad- 
vancing to  the  relief  of  the  place,  and  had  arrived  within  two  German 
miles  of  Dresden,  when  Schmettau  capitulated,  after  a blockade  of 
twenty-seven  days.  The  garrison  were  allowed  to  depart  with  the 
honours  of  war,  and  to  retain  the  military  chest,  containing  .5,000,000 
crowns,  with  the  baggage,  artillery,  ammunition,  pontoons  and  waggons ; 
but  the  Austrians  secured  considerable  magazines  of  provisions,  which 
enabled  them  to  maintain  themselves  in  Saxony.  Wunsch,  disappointed 
in  his  endeavour  to  relieve  the  place,  retired  towards  Torgau,  where 
he  defeated  the  army  -of  the  Empire,  though  four  times  superior  in 
number,  and  made  himself  master  of  Wittemberg  and  Leipzig*.  In 
consequence  of  this  success,  general  Pink  was  dispatched  by  the  King 
with  a more  considerable  corps,  and  their  united  forces  again  advanced 
towards  Dresden. 

This  reverse  of  circumstances  drew  Iladdick  from  Lusatia ; he 
passed  the  Elbe  at  Dresden,  and,  joining  the  army  of  the  Empire, 
attacked  the  Prussians,  but  was  repulsed  with  considerable  loss;  and 
prince  Henry  arriving  with  his  whole  army  at  Torgau,  the  Prussian 
forces  soon  afterwards  joined  at  Stroehlen,  and  threatened  Dresden.  Oct.  4. 
In  consequence  of  these  movements,  Daun  marched  into  Saxony, 
passed  the  Elbe  at  Dresden,  compelled  the  Prince  to  fall  back,  and 
took  post  at  Belgern.  With  a view  to  turn  the  position  of  the 
Prussians,  he  detached  the  duke  of  Aremberg  with  a considerable  force 
to  Domitsch,  but  this  corps  being  defeated  with  the  loss  of  1,500  men, 
and  general  llulscn  arriving  with  the  army  of  the  King,  he  fell  back  to 
Dresden,  and  encamped  at  Plauen.  Frederic,  who  had  been  detained  by 

* Warnerv,  p.  307.— CEuvrcs  l’osthunics,  tom.  iv.  p.  44. 
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Chapter  35.  illness  at  Glogau,  having  joined  his  army,  w ith  the  hopes  of  forcing 
the  Austrians  tu  abandon  Dresden,  intercepted  their  convoys,  made 
irruptions  into  Bohemia,  and  even  detached  general  Fink,  with  a 
considerable  corp',  to  occupy  Maxen  in  their  rear,  and  general  Dielke 
with  3,000  men  to  take  post  on  the  Elbe.  By  these  hold  movements 
the  Imperial  army  was  prevented  from  entering  into  cantonments, 
straitened  for  forage,  and  Bohemia  opened  to  the  incursions  of  the 
enemy.  In  this  situation  Daun  formed  the  hold  plan  of  surprising  the 
Prussian  corps  at  Maxen,  and  conducted  this  delicate  enterprise  with 
equal  judgment,  celerity,  and  seeresy.  Fink  had  no  sooner  taken 
post  in  the  rear  of  the  Austrians,  titan  general  Sincere  was  sent  with 
a few  regiments  to  watch  his  motions ; and  during  the  following  days, 
detachments  to  the  number  of  40,000  men  were  drawn  out  to  attack 
him  in  front,  flank,  and  rear.  Daun  himself  proceeded  to  Dippoldis- 
walda,  from  whence  the  main  body  of  the  Prussians  hud  retired  to  the 
heights  of  Maxen  ; he  reconnoitred  their  position,  and  arranged  the 
different  points  of  attack.  After  ordering  the  corps  at  Dippoldis- 
walda  to  march  towards  Rcinhardsgrimmu,  he  relumed  to  Plauen  to 
observe  the  motions  of  the  King,  and  make  the  necessary  dispositions, 
should  Frederic  discover  the  enterprise,  and  attack  his  camp,  weakened 
by  half  its  number.  Observing,  however,  no  symptom  of  alarm  or  pre- 
paration, he  departed  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  rejoined  the 
troops  at  breuk  of  day,  us  they  were  preparing  for  their  inarch.  His 
presence  was  highly  necessary,  as  many  of  his  officers  were  alarmed  by 
the  difficulties  of  the  ground,  and  by  a frost,  accompanied  with  sleet, 
which  rendered  the  steep  ascents  almost  impracticable  for  the  con- 
veyance of  cannon,  or  the  march  of  cavalry.  Having  ordered  the  roads 
to  be  reconnoitred,  Daun  persisted  in  his  enterprise,  drove  in  the  ad- 
vanced post  of  the  enemy  at  Ueinhardsgrinuna  with  little  opposition, 
penetrated  through  a thick  wood,  and  occupied  the  heights,  command- 
ing the  Prussian  camp,  with  formidable  batteries;  at  the  same  time  a 
body  of  light  troops,  passing  by  Rohrsdorf,  came  in  their  rear,  and  the 
corps  at  Dolma  was  attacked  by  the  troops  of  the  Empire. 
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The  success  of  these  manoeuvres  being  facilitated  by  the  unskilful  Ch 
dispositions  of  the  Prussian  commander,  the  well-directed  fire  of  the 
artillery,  and  the  impetuous  attack  of  the  Austrian  grenadiers,  overbore 
all  resistance.  The  Prussians  quitted  the  heights,  and  retired  towards 
Bloschwitz,  with  the  resolution  to  cut  their  way  through  the  enemy; 
the  approach  of  night  suspended  the  engagement;  but  the  Austrian 
general  deprived  them  of  all  hopes  of  escape  by  occupying  the  sur- 
rounding defiles ; and  in  the  morning  they  surrendered  themselves 
prisoners  of  war,  on  the  condition  of  preserving  their  baggage. 
Thus  the  Austrians  took  549  officers,  including  17  generals,  14,900 
men,  and  17  pieces  of  cannon ; and  what  rendered  this  action  more 
remarkable,  few  of  either  side  fell  on  the  field  of  battle,  not- 
withstanding the  impetuosity  of  the  attack,  and  the  resistance  of  the 
Prussians. 

So  masterly  were  the  dispositions,  so  secret  was  the  enterprise, 
and  so  completely  was  the  communication  with  Pink  intercepted, 
that  the  King  was  unapprised  of  the  danger  till  it  was  too  late ; 
and  Ilulsen,  who  was  detached  to  favour  his  retreat,  arrived  only 
to  be  informed  of  his  capitulation.  The  corps  also  under  general 
Dielke  being  greatly  exposed  on  the  surrender  of  Fink,  attempted 
to  recross  the  Kibe ; but  as  they  had  removed  their  bridge  in  con- 
sequence of  the  frost,  they  endeavoured  to  effect  the  passage  in 
boats;  in  this  situation  they  were  attacked,  and  1,500  men  with  the 
commander  made  prisoners.  Daun,  however,  was  not  too  much 
elated  by  these  advantages  to  neglect  his  usual  precaution : he 
presented  himself  before  the  Prussian  camp  thus  weakened  and  dis- 
couraged by  the  loss  of  20,000  men;  but  perceiving  the  King  still 
formidable,  he  declined  an  engagement,  and  returned  to  Plaucn,  where 
he  was  able  to  succour  Dresden  if  attacked,  and  to  maintain  his  com- 
munication with  Bohemia. 

Unfortunately  the  French,  after  a series  of  successes,  experienced  a 
fatal  reverse  at  Mindcn,  and  prince  Ferdinand  was  enabled  to  send  a 
reinforcement  of  12,000  men  to  the  King,  which  joined  him  at  Freyberg 
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Chapter 35.  in  the  beginning  of  December,  and  supplied  the  loss  experienced  at 
*75.0.  Maxcn. 

Leaving  this  body  behind  the  Mnlda  to  protect  his  rear,  the  King 
made  a final  attempt  to  draw  the  Austrians  from  Dresden,  by  turn- 
ing their  fiank,  and  gaining  Dippoldiswalda.  But  Daun  having  re- 
inforced that  post,  he  dismissed  the  succour  furnished  by  prince 
Ferdinand,  left  his  tents  standing  in  the  camp  at  Wilsdruf,  and  can- 
toned his  troops  in  the  neighbouring  villages,  watching  the  moment 
when  Daun  should  retire  into  winter  quarters,  to  seize  Dresden.  The 
Austrian  commander,  however,  maintaining  his  post  with  equal  per- 
severance, followed  the  example  of  the  King,  and  both  parties  vied  in 
braving  the  rigour  of  the  severest  winter  which  had  been  long  felt  in 
Germany. 

The  loss  experienced  by  both  armies  during  this  dreadful  close  of  an 
arduous  campaign  may  be  easily  conceived  from  the  description  of  a 
Prussian  officer,  who  was  an  eye-witness:  “ The  winter  was  uncom- 
monly severe,  and  the  snow  for  several  weeks  covered  the  ground  to 
the  height  of  the  knee.  The  army  uras  distributed  in  the  small  towns 
and  villages,  and  the  troops  were  so  straitened  that  a part  only  could 
shelter  themselves  under  a roof : the  houses  were  occupied  by  the 
officers,  and  the  men  dwelt  in  temporary  cabins,  lying  about  their  fires 
day  and  night  like  a horde  of  Tartars.  They  employed  the  whole  day 
in  cutting  and  conveying  fuel  from  a considerable  distance;  and  from 
the  extreme  scarcity  of  provisons  the  soldiers  were  reduced  to  bread 
alone,  of  which  they  made  a kind  of  soup  with  water. 

“ Ir\  addition  to  these  hardships  they  were  still  further  harassed  in 
guarding  the  camp  at  Wilsdruf,  which  wtjs  performed  hy  the  whole 
army  in  turn,  and  w hich,  from  the  number  of  sick,  allowed  them  but 
a short  interval  for  repose.  Here  the  centinels  had  no  fires,  and  the 
officers  sheltered  themselves  in  huts  formed  of  planks ; the  common 
soldiers,  to  give  motion  to  their  frozen  blood,  ran  up  and  down  like 
madmen,  or,  forgetting  to  dress  their  provisions,  crow'dcd  together  in 
the  tents,  and  lay  one  on  the  other  to  warm  at  least  a part  of  their 
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bodies  by  the  heat  of  their  comrades.  In  this  situation  either  attack  or 
defence  was  impossible ; and  no  regiment  returned  from  this  camp  to 
their  melancholy  winter  quarters,  without  seeing  the  number  of  their 
sick  increase.  They  died  in  their  cabins  * like  flies,’  and  this  winter 
campaign  cost  the  King  more  than  two  battles ; nor  did  the  Austrians 
experience  a better  fate  ; for  contagious  disorders  broke  out  in  their 
army,  and  in  the  space  of  only  sixteen  days  they  lost  4,000  men  *.” 


Chapter  35. 


• Archeuholz,  p.  177. 
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C'nptcr  36. 
170*0. 


J'usl  Superiority  of  t hr  combined  Forces,  anti  distressed  Situation  of  the  King  of  Prussia — 
Brilliant  Operations  of  Loudon  in  Silesia — Defeat  and  Capture  of  Fuuquet  at 
Landshut,  and  Surrender  of  Cllatz — Military  Transactions  in  Saxony,  l.usatia,  and 
I /oxer  Silesia — Hattie  of  Li  git  it  z — 1 te  treat  of  the  Russians  towards  Poland — Irrup- 
tion into  Brundenburgh,  and  Capture  of  Berlin — Subsequent  Operations  in  Saxony — 
Defeat  of  the  Just  riant  at  Tor  gait — Operations  of  the  French  and  Prince  Ferdinand— 
Death  of  George,  the  Second,  and  Accession  of  George  the  Third— State  of  Parties  in 
England,  and  Changes  of  Adminifi ration — Pacific  Sentiments  of  the  new  Sovereign — 
Favourable  Disposition  of  the  King  of  Spain  towards  the  House  of  Austria. 

A FT  Ell  much  difficulty  in  settling;  the  plan  of  the  campaign,  it 
■*-  ^ was  agreed,  that  while  the  French  were  opposed  to  the  British 
and  Hanoverians,  Soltikof  and  Loudon,  with  a combined  army  of 
Austrians  and  Russians,  should  invade  Silesia ; that  the  Swedes,  under 
Ehrcnswald,  the  troops  of  Wirtcmbcrg  under  their  sovereign,  and 
another  corps  of  Russians  under  Tottlebcn,  should  burst  into  Bran- 
denburgh ; that  the  united  Heels  of  Russia  and  Sweden  should  be- 
siege Colberg ; while  Daun  and  the  army  of  the  Empire  should 
alchievc  the  conquest  of  Saxony. 

The  troops  of  Maria  Theresa  had  proved  victorious  during  the 
whole  of  the  last  campaign;  they  had  recovered  from  the  fatigues 
and  sufferings  of  the  winter;  the  regiments  were  complete,  and 
the  men  animated  by  their  recent  success.  On  the  contrary,  the 
king  of  Prussia  laboured  under  the  greatest  difficulties;  he  had  ex- 
perienced the  most  fatal  defeats,  and  his  losses  were  not  to  he  esti- 
mated by  the  numbers  of  killed  and  wounded,  but  by  the  destruction 
and  capture  of  whole  armies.  He  had  indeed  recruited  his  troops ; yet, 
to  use  his  own  words,  “ they  were  no  longer  veterans,  or  soldiers  fit 
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for  service,  but  only  for  show.  What  could  be  done  with  an  assent-  Chapter  36. 

blage  of  men,  half  Saxon  peasants,  half  deserters  from  the  enemy,  >76'o. 

and  led  by  officers  who  were  engaged  front  necessity,  and  employed 

for  want  of  others?  Even  of  these,  the  regiments  of  infantry  had  only 

twelve  instead  of  fifty-two,  the  regulated  number*.”  Yet  with  all 

his  efforts  lie  could  only  muster  in  the  field  75,000  men,  to  act 

against  a force  of  250,ooot.  Notwithstanding  the  English  subsidy, 

he  was  distressed  for  funds  to  supply  the  enormous  expence  of  the 

war,  and  ifras  under  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  the  coinage  of 

base  money,  and  to  other  dishonourable  expedients,  which  injured  his 

credit  and  disgraced  his  character. 

In  April,  Daun  occupied  the  camp  of  Pirna,  and  observed  the  mo- 
tions of  the  King,  who,  taking  a strong  position  at  Katsenhauser, 
near  Meissen,  cantoned  the  greater  part  of  bis  forces  in  the  neigh- 
bouring villages,  to  recover  from  the  fatigues  of  the  winter.  In  this 
state  the  two  armies  remained  till  they  were  called  into  action  by 
the  operations  in  Silesia. 

Loudon,  having  quitted  Olmutz  in  April,  entered  Lower  Silesia, 
near  Reichenbach,  blockaded  Glatz,  and,  alter  a series  of  masterly 
manoeuvres,  succeeded  in  forcing  an  entrenched  camp,  occupied  by 
Fouquet,  with  9,000  men,  to  guard  the  defiles  of  Landshut,  and  made 
the  commander  and  the  greater  part  of  the  corps  prisoners.  After 
remaining  a few  days  in  the  mountains  to  secure  the  passes,  Loudon 
returned  to  Glatz;  on  the  26th,  the  upper  fortress  being  taken  by 
storm,  the  governor  capitulated ; and,  on  the  30th,  Breslau  itself  was 
invested 

On  the  surrender  of  Eouquet's  corps,  Daun  had  dispatched  a rein- 
forcement of  five  regiments  of  infantry,  and  two  of  cavalry,  to  Loudon, 
whose  army  was  thus  increased  to  50,000  men,  and  no  obstacle  now 
remained  to  prevent  the  progress  of  the  Austrians  in  Silesia.  Prince 
Henry  was  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Oder,  to  watch  the  motions  of  the 

• (Euvres  Posthumes,  tom.  iv.  ch.  12.  t Warnery,  p.  35 6. 
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Russians;  and  the  King  himself,  with  an  inferior  force,  was  opposed 
to  Dunn,  who,  with  the  main  army,  covered  Dresden  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Elbe  ; while  Lacy,  with  a corps  of  observation,  was  posted  on 
the  right.  > 

On  the  first  news  of  the  blockade  of  Glatz,  Frederic,  with  the 
greater  part  of  his  forces,  crossed  the  Elbe  at  Zehren,  and  took  the 
route  to  Radcberg,  in  order  to  penetrate  into  Silesia,  and  join  the 
corps  of  Fouquet.  Lacy  retired  on  his  approach ; but  the  King  had 
no  sooner  reached  Radcberg,  than  he  was  confounded  with  the  in- 
telligence of  Fouquet's  defeat  and  capture ; he  received  the  ac- 
count with  extreme  agitation,  and  his  usual  magnanimity  seemed 
for  a moment  to  forsake  him.  Striking  his  forehead,  he  exclaimed, 
“ Such  disasters  happen  to  me  alone  ! *”  He  soon  however  recovered 
his  presence  of  mind,  and  redoubled  his  efforts  to  reach  Silesia. 
Leaving  a corps  at  Meissen,  he  marched  to  Bautzen ; but  Daun 
having  crossed  the  Elbe  at  the  same  time  as  the  Prussians,  hastened  to 
Clocrlitz,  and  thus  anticipated  the  enemy,  whose  progress  was  harassed 
by  the  corps  under  Lacy.  Frederic,  perceiving  that  lie  could  not 
reach  Silesia,  made  a retrograde  movement,  turned  against  Lacy, 
drove  him  across  the  Elbe,  forced  the  army  of  the  Empire  to  quit 
the  camp  at  Plauen,  and  invested  Dresden,  with  the  hopes  of  ob- 
taining an  immediate  surrender  by  the  fear  of  a bombardment. 
But  all  his  efforts  were  ineffectual ; though  he  set  fire  to  different 
parts  of  the  town,  and  actually  made  a breach  in  the  wall. 

Daun  remained  a few  days  to  arrange  with  Loudon  the  plan  of 
future  operations  in  Silesia,  and  then  turned  towards  Lower  Saxony. 
He  approached  Dresden  on  the  seventh  day  of  the  investment,  threw 
a succour  of  J <2,000  men  into  the  town,  and  took  post  on  the  neigh- 
bouring heights.  As  at  the  siege  of  Olmutz,  his  views  were  directed 
to  deliver  the  town  by  intercepting  the  convoys,  and  cutting  off  the 
communications  of  the  enemy:  with  70,000  men  he  himself  occu- 
pied the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe ; Lacy,  and  the  army  of  the  Empire, 
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at  Gross  Seidlitz  and  Dohna,  threatened  the  Prussians  on  that  side,  and 
the  garrison  of  the  town  was  increased  to  23,000  men.  The  views  of 
the  Austrian  commander  were  promoted  by  the  capture  of  Glatz.  On 
receiving  intelligence  of  that  event,  Frederic  broke  up  his  camp  in  the 
night,  resumed  his  former  resolution  of  penetrating  into  Silesia,  and 
passing  the  Elbe  at  Zchrcn,  took  the  route  of  Upper  Lusatia.  Daun, 
aware  of  his  design,  advanced  with  equal  activity;  and,  to  prevent  the 
King  from  again  deceiving  him  by  a retrograde  movement,  marched  in 
a parallel  direction,  while  Lacy  hung  upon  the  rear  of  the  Prussians. 
Such  was  the  situation  and  vicinity  of  the  two  armies,  that,  to  use  the 
expressions  of  the  King,  “ A stranger  might  have  mistaken  them  for 
one,  that  of  marshal  Daun  like  the  advanced  guard,  the  Prussians  the 
main  body,  and  the  corps  of  Lacy  the  rear  guard 

In  the  course  of  this  march  Daun  learned  that  Loudon  had 
raised  the  siege  of  Breslau  on  the  approach  of  prince  Henry, 
and  that  Soltikof  with  the  Russians  had  advanced  to  the  right 
hank  of  the  Oder.  He  therefore  avoided  an  engagement  until  he  had 
effected  a junction  with  Loudon  and  Soltikof;  and  on  the  7th  of 
August,  after  a march  of  eighty-four  miles  in  five  days,  encamped  at 
Lowenburgh  at  the  same  time  that  the  Prussians  reached  Buntzlau. 
He  then  succeeded  in  gaining  a position  behind  the  Katzbach,  by  which 
he  cut  oft'  the  King  from  his  magazines  at  Breslau  and  Schweidnitz, 
and  prevented  his  junction  with  prince  Henry;  here  he  united  with 
Loudon  and  the  corps  under  Lacy,  and  their  troops  occupied  the  left 
bank  of  the  Katzbacli  from  the  Oder  to  Cosscndau. 

Soltikof  displaying  an  unwillingness  to  cross  the  Oder,  Daun  re- 
solved to  attack  the  King  with  his  own  troops,  which  did  not  amount 
to  less  than  90,000  men,  while  the  Prussians  were  scarcely  50,000. 
Unable  to  withstand  this  superior  force,  Frederic,  like  a skilful  partisan, 
embarrassed  the  Austrian  commander  by  a continual  change  of  posi- 
tion, till  straitened  for  provisions,  he  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
attempting  to  force  the  passage  of  the  Katzbach,  in  order  to  open  a, 
way  to  his  magazines  at  Schweidnitz.  The  vigilance  and  number  of  the 
* (Euvres  Posthuincs,  tom.  iv.  p.  104. 
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Chapter  .*36.  Austrians,  however,  defeated  all  his  efforts ; and  at  length  a corps  of 
*7tfo.  20,000  Russians  under  Chernichef,  liaving  passed  the  Oder  at  Auras, 
his  last  resource  was  to  attempt  a junction  with  prince  Henry.  He 
therefore  took  post  near  Lignitz,  with  the  intention  to  cross  the 
Katzbach,  and  push  on  to  Parchwitz. 

In  this  situation  Daun  hoped  to  repeat  the  surprise  of  Hochkirehen, 
and  overwhelm  the  Prussian  monarch  by  the  great  superiority  of  his 
force.  His  dispositions  were  skilfully  arranged  : Lacy  was  to  turn  tho 
right  flank  of  the  Prussians,  and  fall  on  their  rear;  Daun  himself  was 
to  attack  their  front ; and  Loudon  to  cross  tire  Katzbach,  occupy  the 
heights  of  Pfafl'endorf  above  Lignitz,  and  cut  off  their  retreat. 

Frederic  penetrated  their  designs,  aud  unwilling  to  hazard  a battle 
with  so  superior  a force,  hastened  to  effect  his  intended  retreat.  He 
moved  from  his  camp  in  the  evening,  leaving  some  hussars  to  keep  up 
the  fires,  and  imitate  tire  cries  of  the  patroles  and  sentinels,  and  during 
the  night  repassed  the  Katzbach  at  Lignitz.  At  the  moment  of  his 
departure  his  conjectures  were  confirmed  by  an  adjutant  of  O'Donnel’s 
regiment,  who  had  deserted,  and  informed  him  that  the  Austrians  were 
in  motion  for  the  attack.  Having  reached  the  heights  of  Pfafl'endorf, 
Frederic  made  preparations  to  receive  the  enemy ; he  posted  liis  right 
on  that  part  of  the  eminence  which  overhangs  Lignitz  and  the  Schwartz- 
wasser,  and  placed  batteries  to  enfilade  the  only  two  roads  through 
which  Daun  could  pass ; he  then  formed  his  left  across  the  other 
part  of  the  eminence  on  the  side  of  Bautzen,  on  the  very  ground  which 
Loudon  was  to  occupy,  and  established  a formidable  battery  on  a com- 
manding height. 

August  is.  Before  break  of  day  Loudon  passed  the  Katzbach,  and  as  he 
ascended  the  heights  fell  in  with  parties  of  Prussian  hussars  which  had 
been  sent  to  discover  and  harass  his  movements.  Although  aware 
that  a change  had  taken  place  in  the  position  of  the  enemy,  he  did  not 
expect  to  encounter  the  whole  Prussian  army,  and  heading  himself 
one  of  the  columns,  continued  to  advance.  At  this  moment  the  hus- 
sars retired,  and  while  he  was  preparing  to  form  aud  occupy  the 
heights,  he  received  a discharge  from  the  Prussian  battery,  which. 
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being  only  800  paces  distant,  occasioned  great  havoc  among  his  Chapter 36. 
troops,  who  were  pressed  together  in  dose  columns.  The  darkness  l76°- 
augmented  the  confusion ; but  though  taken  unawares,  Loudon  formed 
his  men  as  they  came  up,  and  did  not  give  way  until  he  had  withstood 
five  successive  charges:  during  the  carnage  he  rode  from  rank  to 
rank,  and  repeatedly  exclaimed,  “ Is  there  no  ball  for  me !”  At 
length  his  troops  being  mowed  down  by  a destructive  fire,  cut  to 
pieces  by  the  Prussian  cavalry,  and  unable  to  discern  the  position  and 
evolutions  of  the  enemy,  he  was  compelled  to  relinquish  his  enterprise. 

In  this  action  London  lost  not  less  than  10,000  men  and  80  officers 
killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  with  €3  standards,  and  82  pieces  of 
artillery  j but  he  made  a masterly  retreat,  and  under  cover  of  a 
battery  on  a height  beyond  the  Katzbach,  deliberately  removed  the 
pontoons,  and  ranged  his  troops  on  the  opposite  bank. 

Daun  and  Lacy  having  passed  the  night  at  tire  head  of  their 
troops,  advanced  towards  break  of  day,  and  were  surprised  to 
find  the  Prussian  camp  totally  deserted.  The  wind  being  contrary, 

Daun  did  not  hear  the  cannonade  on  the  side  of  Bautzen,  but  a thick 
smoke  seemed  to  announce  that  Loudon  was  engaged ; and  he  per- 
ceived the  right  of  the  Prussians  under  Ziethen  drawn  up  on  the 
height  above  Lignitz.  Surprised  with  these  unexpected  movements,  he 
continued  some  time  in  suspense ; at  length  determining  to  attack 
Ziethen,  he  dispatched  Lacy  to  cross  the  Schwartzwasser,  and  turn  the 
flank  of  the  enemy,  while  he  himself  advanced  through  Lignitz ; but 
the  instant  the  heads  of  the  Austrian  columns  appeared  they  received 
the  fire  of  the  Prussian  artillery,  and  a feu  de  joye  announced  the  total 
defeat  of  Loudon.  His  plans  being  thus  deranged,  Daun  rccrosscd 
the  Katzbach,  recalled  Lacy,  and  the  Prussians  pursued  their  march 
to  Parchwitz,  which  they  reached  the  same  evening,  though  incumbered 
with  6,000  prisoners  and  1,100  sick  and  wounded*. 

Still, 


* Scarcely  any  battle  has  been  more 
erroneously  described  than  this  of  Lignita. 
Most  authors  have  supposed  that  the 
movements  of  the  King,  which  led  to  the 


engagement,  were  the  effect  of  design, 
whereas  bis  intention  was  to  secure  his 
retreat  to.J’archwitz,  and  his  junction  with 
prince  Henry,  that  his  forces  might  not  be 
3 m 2 cut 
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Chapter 36'.  Still,  however,  the  situation  of  the  King  was  extremely  critical;  he 
1760.  had  only  one  day’s  bread  in  his  camp,  and  Chernichef  with  the  corps 
of  20,000  men  posted  at  Lissa,  intercepted  the  communication  with 
his  magazines  at  Breslau,  while  general  Beck  was  in  full  inarch  to  join 
the  Russians,  and  was  followed  by  Daun  with  the  main  army.  But 
Chernichef,  who  had  remained  five  days  w ithout  intelligence  from  the 
Austrians,  was  alarmed  by  a letter  sent  from  the  King  to  prince 
Henry,  for  the  purpose  of  being  intercepted,  announcing  a glorious 
victory  over  the  Austrians,  and  describing  his  preparations  for  an  im- 
mediate attack  on  the  Russians*.  He  accordingly  broke  up  his  camp 
' in  great  haste,  and  repassed  the  Oder  ; and  the  Prussians  advancing  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Breslau,  supplied  their  wants  from  their  maga- 
zines. While  the  King  was  allowing  his  army  to  repose  at  Neumark 
after  the  extreme  fatigue  of  the  preceding  operations,  the  Russians 
retired  towards  Poland,  and  were  followed  to  Vinzig  by  prince  Henry, 
w ho  then  returned  and  joined  the  King  near  Breslau. 

Daun  thus  disappointed  in  his  principal  object  attempted  to  besiege 
Schweidnitz,  and  afterwards  Cilogau,  but  was  again  baffled  by  the 
King,  and  obliged  to  retreat  to  the  mountains  in  order  to  preserve  his 
communication  with  Bohemia.  He  was  at  this  period  in  a state  of 
great  anxiety ; he  was  continually  reproached  by  his  own  troops  for 


cut  off  in  detail ; and  lie  only  determined 
bn  an  engagement  when  lie  perceived  that 
it  could  not  be  avoided.  On  this  subject 
1 shall  subjoin  a letter  from  Sir  Andrew 
Milchel  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  the  day 
after  the  battle : 

“ As  1 have  been  extremely  indisposed 
forscveral  days, and  unable  to  ride  on  horse- 
back, I was  not  in  the  action ; but  the  king 
of  Prussia,  when  lie  marched  his  army  from 
the  field  of  battle,  sent  for  me  to  ride  along 
, with  him ; when  I came  up  to  him,  and 
had  given  him  joy  of  the  victory,  he  was 
pleased  to  say  very  graciously,  * You  have 
shared  the  fatigues  with  me,  I want  you 
should  likewise  rejoii  e with  me.' 


“ Tic  then  entered  into  a detail  of  the 
battle,  commended  highly  the  behaviour 
of  his  troops  ; and  after  making  some  ex- 
cellent reflections  on  the  imperfection  of 
human  foresight,  he  said,  4 You  see  how 
I have  laboured  to  no  purpose  to  bring 
about  the  event  that  has  now  happened ; 
the  victory  I have  gained  is  entirely  owing 
to  the  bravery  of  my  troops.  Had  I re- 
mained in  the  camp  of  I.ignitz,  I should 
have  been  surrounded  on  all  sides ; had  I 
but  arrived  one  quarter  of  an  hour  sooner 
on  the  field  of  buttle,  the  event  would  not 
have  happened,  and  a few  dnvs  would 
have  put  an  cud  to  the  whole  affair.” 

* (F.v.  Post,  t,  iv.  p.  129. 
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dilatory  conduct,  and  for  acting  on  the  defensive  with  a superior  force,  Chapter  36. 
and  he  was  accused  of  having  sacrificed  Loudon  at  Lignitz,  by  not  . . 

hastening  to  his  relief.  Even  the  court  of  Vienna  seemed  tacitly  to 
censure  his  over  cautious  spirit,  by  publicly  applauding  the  enterprise 
and  activity  which  Loudon,  though  unsuccessful,  had  displayed  in  the 
combat  at  Lignitz.  The  campaign  was  drawing  to  a close,  and  was 
likely  to  conclude  in  a manner  far  different  from  the  sanguine  hopes 
which  had  been  conceived  at  its  commencement.  The  forage  of  the 
mountains  being  wholly  consumed,  Daun  could  only  detach  small 
parties  into  the  plain ; and  the  bad  state  of  the  roads  retarded  the 
passage  of  his  convoys  from  Bohemia.  In  this  dilemma  he  succeeded 
in  alluring  the  Russians  with  the  hopes  of  plundering  Berlin,  and  con- 
certed with  them  an  irruption  into  Brandenburgh,  to  draw  the  King 
from  Silesia.  Twenty  thousand  Russians,  with  fifteen  thousand 
Austrians  under  Chernichef  and  Lacy,  covered  by  the  army  of  Soltikof, 
penetrated  into  Brandenburgh,  and,  after  a march  of  six  days,  the 
vanguard  of  3,000  men  appeared  before  the  gates  of  Berlin.  They 
•were  vigorously  repulsed  by  the  Prussian  troops  under  general  Hulsen 
and  the  prince  of  Wirtemberg,  who  had  hastened  from  Saxony  and 
Pomerania  ; but  unable  to  defend  an  extensive  town  without  fortifica- 
tions, the  Prussians,  on  the  approach  of  Lacy,  retired  to  Potsdam  and  Oct.  9. 

Spandau,  and  the  capital  surrendered. 

1 The  project  of  Daun  had  the  desired  effect ; the  King  precipitately 
quitted  Silesia  to  relieve  his  capital,  and  as  the  combined  troops  retired 
on  his  approach,  he  marched  rapidly  towards  Saxony.  Daun  likewise 
leaving  Loudon  in  Silesia,  turned  towards  Saxony,  crossed  the  Elbe  at 
Tristowitz,  and  endeavoured  to  obstruct  the  passage  of  the  enemy. 

The  duke  of  Wirtemberg  was  posted  at  Dessau  ; the  prince  of  Deux 
Ponts,  with  a considerable  part  of  the  army  of  the  Empire,  at  Wittcin- 
berg;  and  Daun  himself  was  approaching  Torgau.  Frederic,  how- 
ever, with  part  of  his  forces,  crossed  the  Elbe  near  Dessau,  and  com- 
pelled the  Imperial  troops  to  retire  to  Leipzig;  on  reaching  Ketnberg 
he  was  joined  by  Ziethcn,  who  with  the  remainder  had  passed  at 
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Chapter  36.  WiKcmberg,  and  marched  to  prevent  the  junction  of  the  troops  of  the 
1760.  Empire  with  the  main  army. 

During  these  movements  tl»e  Austrian  commander  advanced  to 
Torgau,  and  concentrated  the  greater  part  of  his  forces  in  the  vicinity. 
As  the  winter  was  approaching,  and  the  campaign  drawing  to  a close, 
Daun,  by  maintaining  his  position,  might  take  up  winter  quarters  in 
tlie  Prussian  territories  ; while  tlic  Russians,  who  were  at  Landsberg  on 
the  Wartha,  might  again  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  Brandenburgh, 
and  the  King  would  be  pent  up  in  the  confined  district  between  the 
Pleis,  the  Saal,  the  Elstcr,  and  the  Unstruth,  without  magazines,  and 
cut  oft'  from  his  territories  and  resources.  In  this  situation  Daun 
judiciously  avoided  a battle,  and  chose  a position,  which,  defended  by 
ins  powerful  artillery,  seemed  almost  impregnable.  Ills  left  was 
supported  by  Torgau,  and  covered  by  fish-ponds  and  a small  lake  ; the 
center  occupied  the  hill  of  Siptitz,  and  the  right  extended  to  an 
eminence  which  rises  beyond  the  marshes  of  Grosswig;  the  Rohr,  a 
marshy  and  almost  impracticable  rivulet,  ran  along  the  front;  and 
the  extensive  wood  of  Domnitz  enveloped  the  right.  Lacy,  with  the 
reserve  of  20,000  men,  covered  the  high  road  to  Dresden,  and  the 
fish-ponds  before  the  right  wing ; and  the  camp  was  defended  by  four 
hundred  pieces  of  artillery. 

Frederic  having  in  vain  attempted  to  draw  the  Austrians  from  their 
advantageous  position,  by  marching  to  Schilda,  as  if  lie  meditated  an 
enterprise  against  Dresden,  again  resolved  to  commit  his  desperate 
fortune  to  the  hazard  of  a bottle.  He  divided  his  army  into  two  bodies ; 
one  of  these  commanded  by  Ziethen,  took  the  road  from  Eilcnberg  to 
Torgau,  with  a view  to  establish  a battery  on  the  height  of  Grosswig, 
and  attack  the  village  of  Siptita ; while  thf  King  himself,  leading  the 
other  through  the  wood,  was  to  fall  upon  the  Austrians  at  the  same  time 
ifl  the  rear,  and  separate  their  army  in  the  center. 

Daun,  whose  advantageous  position  was  defended  by  a powerful 
train  of  artillery,  and  whose  army  was  one-third  superior  to  that 
of  the  enemy,  did  not  expect  an  attack ; but  undeceived  by  the  ap- 
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proach  of  the  King,  lie  ordered  his  second  line  to  face  about,  and  Chapter  36. 
the  artillery  to  be  conveyed  to  the  rear,  which  then  became  the  front. 

He  had  scarcely  ranged  his  troops,  before  the  body  headed  by  the  King 
advanced.  Without  wailing  for  his  cavalry,  or  without  being  seconded 
by  Ziethen,  Frederic  led  on  his  grenadiers,  and  was  received  with  such 
a tremendous  fire,  as  induced  him  to  exclaim  to  one  of  his  adjutants, 

“ Did  you  ever  hear  so  dreadful  a cannonade  1”  These  troops  being 
repulsed,  he  ruslied  forward  with  a second  line,  and,  after  a still  more 
desperate  resistance,  was  compelled  to  give  way ; he  then  ordered  a 
third  line  to  advance,  which  being  seconded  by  the  arrival  of  the 
cavalry,  gained  ground,  and  took  several  regiments  prisoners. 

At  this  juncture  Daun,  though  severely  wounded  in  the  thigh, 
rallied  his  troops,  and  exposing  himself  like  a common  soldier,  drove 
the  Prussians,  with  a dreadful  carnage,  back  into  the  wood.  All  the 
efforts  of  the  King,  who  on  this  occasion  seemed  determined  either  to 
conquer  or  to  die,  w ere  ineffectual ; most  of  his  generals  were  wounded  ; 
he  himself  received  a violent  contusion,  and  reluctantly  retiring  from 
the  field,  considered  the  day  as  lost. 

Daun,  compelled  to  quit  the  field  by  the  anguish  of  his  wound,  was 
conveyed  to  '1  orgau,  leaving  the  command  to  general  Buccow,  and 
ordering  Lacy  to  watch  the  motions  of  Ziethen.  He  dispatched  a 
courier  to  Vienna,  to  announce  the  total  defeat  of  the  enemy,  and 
retired  to  repose  in  tire  arms  of  victory.  But  the  night  announced  a 
fatal  change.  As  the  enemy  had  retreated,  the  Austrians,  lulled  into 
security,  neglected  the  usual  precautions.  Ziethen,  harassed  by  the 
irregulars,  checked  by  the  cavalry  of  Lacy,  and  embarrassed  by  the 
difficulties  of  the  ground,  did  not  arrive  in  time  to  second  the  first 
assault ; at  length,  however,  forcing  his  way  through  all  obstacles,  he 
reached  tire  point  of  attack,  but  finding  the  battle  lost,  marched  to- 
wards Grosswig  to  favour  tlie  retreat  of  the  King.  At  this  time  dark- 
ness had  suspended  hostilities.  Passing  near  the  village  of  Siplitz, 
which  was  in  flames,  he  was  informed  tlwt  the  heights  were  weakly 
guarded.  On  this  intelligence  two  of  his  bravest  battalions  advanced 
through  the  village,  and  after  a short  but  desperate  conflict,  gained  the 
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Chapter  n6.  heights  and  seized  the  batteries ; they  were  followed  by  the  rest  of  the 
1760.  infantry,  with  the  cavalry  and  artillery,  and  the  whole  body  formed 
on  the  slope  of  the  eminence. 

This  surprise  changed  the  victory  into  a defeat.  At  the  moment 
when  the  Austrians  imagined  the  enemy  were  retiring,  a tremendous 
cannonade  from  the  heights  of  Siptitz,  spread  consternation  through 
their  ranks.  In  the  darkness  and  confusion  the  troops  knew  not  whom 
to  resist,  or  how  to  form  ; in  vain  Lacy  attempted  to  dislodge  the 
Prussians ; they  were  joined  by  the  body  under  the  King,  and,  after 
being  twice  repulsed,  he  was  comjjcllcd  to  retreat  to  Torgau. 

Both  armies  being  mixed  together  in  the  field,  prisoners  were  taken 
on  both  sides,  and  the  King  relates  a singular  instance  of  the  confusion 
which  reigned  after  this  memorable  day.  During  the  night  numerous 
fires  were  kindled  in  the  forest,  to  which  the  scattered  soldiers  of  both 
armies  repaired  as  to  an  asylum  ; they  passed  the  night  together 
in  perfect  tranquillity,  and  agreed  to  deliver  themselves  to  the  victor  on 
the  ensuing  morning.  Even  Frederic  himself,  in  traversing  the  field, 
fell  in  with  a party  of  Austrian  carbiniers  who  were  dispersed  by  his 
escort ; and  almost  at  the  same  moment,  a battalion  of  Pandours  was 
made  prisoners,  with  two  pieces  of  cannon* 

Lacy  reached  Torgau  about  ten  in  the  evening,  and  Daun  instantly 
gave  orders  to  retire.  Though  weakened  by  his  wound,  he  crossed  the 
Elbe  with  part  of  the  troops  on  three  bridges  which  had  been  thrown 
over  the  river  the  day  before  the  battle,  and  proceeded  to  Dresden ; 
while  I^acy  covered  his  retreat,  and  ascending  the  left  bank,  joined 
his  commander  at  the  break  of  day  *. 

I11  this  engagement  the  Austrians  lost  20,000  men  killed,  wounded, 
and  prisoners ; and  the  Prussians  1 3,000  of  their  bravest  infantry.  The 
consequences  of  this  defeat  were  incalculably  detrimental : all  Saxony, 
except  Dresden  and  the  vicinity,  again  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Prussians ; 


* The  narrative  of  the  battle  of  Torgau, 
given  by  the  king  of  Prussia,  is  very  con- 
fused, and  exhibits  little  of  his  usual  per- 
spicuity . of  description.  It  is  evident 


through  the  whole,  that  he  wishes  to 
depreciate  the  merit  of  Zielhen,  to  whom 
the  honour  of  the  victory  was  due.  See 
Warnery,  Archenliolz,  and  Heinrich. 
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Frederic  was  enabled  to  relieve  Brandenburgh,  Silesia,  and  Pomerania,  Chapter  36. 
and  to  send  a succour  of  8,000  men  to  prince  Ferdinand.  Loudon,  t , 

who  had  invested  Cosel,  raised  the  siege,  and  retired  to  Glatz ; the 
Swedes  were  driven  back  to  Stralsund,  and  the  Russians  again  took  up 
their  winter  quarters  in  Poland. 

The  loss,  however,  of  this  battle  reflected  no  disgrace  on  the 
Austrian  commander,  but  rather  increased  his  reputation;  it  was  attri- 
buted to  his  absence  from  the  field,  and  Frederic  himself  acknowledged 
that  he  owed  his  victory  to  the  wound  of  his  antagonist.  Maria 
Theresa  also,  with  her  natural  magnanimity,  received  Daun  with 
greater  honours  than  in  the  midst  of  his  most  brilliant  successes;  and  on 
his  return  went  out  to  meet  him  at  the  distance  of  two  German  miles 
from  the  capital  *. 

This  unfortunate  termination  of  the  campaign  in  Saxony  was  not 
compensated  by  any  material  advantage  on  the  side  of  Westphalia. 
Notwithstanding  the  exhausted  state  of  her  finances,  and  the  loss  of 
her  most  important  colonial  possessions,  France  made  prodigious  exer- 
• tions,  and  sent  into  the  field  a force  of  120,000  men.  The  main 
army,  commanded  by  Broglio,  advanced  on  the  side  of  the  Upper 
Rhine;  and  a body  of  30,000  men  was  intrusted  to  St.  Germain  on  the 
Lower  Rhine.  The  commencement  of  their  operations  was  however 
retarded  by  disputes  between  the  generals ; and  prince  Ferdinand 
gained  time  to  obtain  reinforcements  from  England,  which  augmented 
his  army  to  70,000  men.  Rut  he  was  still  so  much  inferior  to  the 
French  that  he  w-as  reduced  to  the  defensive.  In  June,  Broglio  ad- 
vanced into  the  Landgraviatc  of  Hesse ; at  the  same  time  the  corps  on 
the  Lower  Rhine  penetrated  through  Westphalia,  joined  the  main  army 
at  Corbach,  and  Broglio  assumed  the  sole  command.  On  the  approach 
of  the  French,  prince  Ferdinand  removed  to  Calle,  in  order  to  cover 
Casscl ; and  Broglio  having  detached  the  Chevalier  dc  Muy  w ith 
35,000  men  to  cut  off  his  communication  with  the  Bishopric  of  Pudcr- 
born  and  Westphalia,  he  quitted  Calle,  and,  after  a desperate  engage- 
ment, defeated  the  Chevalier  de  Muy  at  Warburgh,  with  the  loss  of 

• Heinrich,  p.  503. 
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Chapter  36.  5,000  men.  But  on  the  very  day  of  the  battle,  Broglio  entered 
, Cassel,  and  prepared  to  overrun  the  Electorate  of  Hanover;  he  took 
July  3i.  Gottingen,  pushed  his  detachments  towards  Saxony  to  open  a Commu- 
nication with  the  army  of  the  Empire,  and  prevented  the  inarch  of  a 
reinforcement  sent  by  the  king  of  Prussia.  He  was  however  bafiled 
by  the  skill  and  vigilance  of  prince  Ferdinand,  who  maintained 
himself  on  the  frontiers  of  Hanover,  and  even  made  a diversion  on 
the  side  of  the  Lower  Rhine.  The  hereditary  Prince,  at  the  head 
of  15,000  men,  passed  through  Westphalia,  drew  forth  part  of  the 
garrisons  of  Munster  and  Lippstadt,  crossed  the  Rhine,  took  pos- 
October  io.  session  of  Cleves  and  Ruremonde,  and  laid  siege  to  Wcsel.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  irruption,  Broglio  detached  the  marquis  de  Castries, 
with  20,000  men,  who  crossed  the  Rhine,  drpw  10,000  men  from  Co- 
logne and  the  garrisons  of  the  Low  Countries,  advanced  to  Rlieinberg, 
and  occupied  the  strong  post  of  Closter  Curnp.  He  was  here  at- 
tacked by  the  hereditary  Prince,  but,  after  a desperate  action,  re- 
pulsed him  with  the  loss  of  i,6oo  men,  and  forced  him  to  repass  the 
Rhine,  and  raise  the  siege  of  Wesel. 

Meanwhile  Broglio  had  occupied  a strong  post  at  Einbech,  and 
sedulously  avoided  an  engagement.  At  the  close  of  the  season  he 
wintered  in  Hesse;  and  prince  Ferdinand,  after  an  ineffectual  attempt 
to  retake  Gottingen  *,  took  up  his  head  quarters  at  Paderborn, 
and  the  hereditary  Prince  distributed  his  troops  in  the  bishopric  of 
Munster. 

During  these  transactions  George  the  Second  closed  his  long  and 
auspicious  reign  on  the  25th  of  October,  by  a sudden  death,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  grandson,  George  the  Third,  a prince  in  the  tlower 
of  youth,  who,  in  habits,  disposition,  and  political  principles,  to- 
tally differed  from  the  late  monarch.  Born  and  educated  in  Eng- 
land, he  gloried  in  the  name  of  Briton,  and  had  not  imbibed  those 
foreign  prejudices,  which  had  often  involved  his  two  predecessors 
in  the  chaos  of  German  politics,  and  had  occasionally  interfered  with 

* CEuvrcs  Postliumcs,  tom.  iv,  ch.  12 — Archenholz,  p.  268 — Opcratious  of  the  allied 
army  under  prince  Ferdinand — Heinrich. 
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the  interests  of  Great  Britain.  Untrained  in  the  military  school, 
lie  was  by  habit  and  principle  devoted  to  peace ; and  his  resolutions 
were  strengthened  by  the  system  which  he  had  imbibed  from  his 
father,  and  by  the  state  of  the  public  mind  at  the  period  of  his  ac- 
cession. 

During  the  struggle  for  the  removal  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  the  party 
of  prince  Frederic,  who  was  at  perpetual  variance  with  his  father,  had 
contributed  to  drive  the  minister  from  the  helm;  but  disappointed 
in  tlveir  expectations  on  the  division  of  the  spoils,  they  had  again 
renewed  their  opposition  to  government.  This  party  comprehended 
some  of  the  discontented  whigs,  most  distinguished  for  talents  and 
eloquence,  and  the  great  body  of  the  tories,  who  were  eager  to  re- 
move,. under  the  auspices  of  the  Prince,  the  stigma  with  which  they 
had  been  branded  since  the  accession  of  tl»e  House  of  Brunswick. 

From  the  death  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  the  whig  or  ministerial 
parly,  which  had  already  exhibited  symptoms  of  disunion,  gradually 
became  weaker  and  weaker,  and  under  the  guidance  of  the  duke  of 
Newcastle,  sunk  equally  in  the  opinion  of  the  sovereign  and  of  the 
people.  Mr.  Pelham,  indeed,  possessed  the  candour  and  conciliating 
manners  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  but  he  was  deficient  in  energy  of 
character,  and  shackled  by  the  caprice  and  prejudices  of  his  brother. 
Still  the  two  brothers,  by  their  influence  in  parliament,  swayed 
the  cabinet,  and  even  drove  from  the  helm  lord  Granville, 
the  favourite  minister  of  George  the  Second.  They  were,  however, 
unable  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  state  with  dignity  and  effect,  and 
in  the  midst  of  the  war  for  the  Austrian  succession,  the  ferment 
of  a rebellion,  the  pressure  of  the  times,  and  the  clamours  of  the 
people,  were  compelled  to  form  a coalition  with  the  tories,  which 
weakened  one  party,  while  it  gave  little  ascendancy  to  the  other.  This 
heterogeneous  mass  owed  its  permanence  to  the  mild  and  conciliating 
character  of  Mr.  Pelham,  and  fell  to  pieces  ot\  his  death.  The  three 
succeeding  years  exhibited  a series  of  cabals,  and  a perpetual  change 
of  administration,  under  the  guidance  of  the  duke  of  Newcastle, 
who,  amidst  all  these  fluctuations,  maintained  his  power  in  the  closet, 
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and  his  influence  in  parliament, 


whigs. 


as  the  ostensible  leader  of  the 


During  these  contests,  the  party  of  Leicester  House,  so  called  from 
the  residence  of  the  Prince,  gained  a great  accession  of  strength  and 
popularity,  by  their  opposition  to  the  system  of  German  politics, 
and  were  again  becoming  formidable  to  government,  when  the  sudden 
March  31,  death  of  the  Prince  annihilated  their  hopes.  Many  of  his  adherents 
joined  the  court;  others  sunk  into  insignificance ; and  the  duke  of 
Newcastle  having  gratified  the  King  by  admitting  lord  Granville  into 
the  cabinet,  established  his  sway  in  the  counsels  of  the  nation.  On 
the  approaching  majority  of  the  young  prince  of  Wales,  Leicester 
House  again  became  the  focus  of  opposition,  and  the  weight  and 
popularity  of  the  party  were  increased  by  the  accession  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
who,  after  having  joined  the  administration,  hud  resigned  in  dis- 
gust the  post  of  secretary  at  war.  By  their  united  efforts,  and  the 
clamours  of  the  nation,  the  duke  of  Newcastle  was  driven  from  the 
helm,  the  duke  of  Devonshire  placed  at  the  head  of  the  treasury, 
and  the  king  was  compelled  to  confer  on  Mr.  Pitt  the  office  of  se- 
cretary of  state.  The  duke  of  Newcastle,  however,  successfully 
exerted  his  powerful  influence  in  parliament  to  embarrass  the  measures 
of  government;  the  King  fostered  a personal  aversion  to  Mr.  Pitt, 
which  was  aggravated  by  his  opposition  to  continental  politics,  and 
in  less  than  four  months  this  short-lived  administration  was  dissolved, 
and  the  seals  taken  from  Mr.  Pitt. 

The  parties  were  now-  too  equally  balanced  to  form  any  permanent 
arrangement;  but  at  length  the  critical  situation  of  affairs  fortunately 
occasioned  a coalition  between  Leicester  House,  the  duke  of  New- 
castle, and  Mr.  Pitt.  Newcastle  was  replaced  in  his  former  post, 
and  Mr.  Pitt  again  assumed  the  seals;  but  although  he  came  in  under 
the  auspices  of  Leicester  House,  he  had  too  much  spirit  to  act  a 
subordinate  part ; he  conquered  the  repugnance,  and  conciliated  the 
favour  of  the  King,  by  adopting  his  continental  politics,  and  pursued 
the  war  in  Germany  with  that  vigour  and  decision  which  marked  all 
his  undertakings.  The  rapid  success  which  crowned  his  efforts,  for 
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a time  endeared  him  more  and  more  to  the  King  and  nation  ; but  Chapter  36. 

the  severe  sufferings  of  the  British  troops  during*the  preceding  winter,  , 

and  the  enormous  expencc  of  the  German  campaigns,  began  to  abate 

the  national  enthusiasm,  and  revived  the  aversion  of  the  people  to  a 

continental  war.  The  nation  regretted  the  separation  from  the  House  of 

Austria,  and  inveighed  against  the  continuance  of  hostilities,  as  solely 

calculated  for  the  aggrandisement  of  the  House  of  Brandenburgh, 

and  for  a prince,  who,  though  nominally  the  head  of  the  pro- 

testant  interest  in  Germany,  was  the  great  supporter  of  infidelity, 

both  by  his  writings  and  conduct.  The  transcendent  elocjuence  of 

Mr.  Pitt,  and  the  dangerous  situation  of  affairs,  had  confounded  all 

opposition  in  parliament,  which  rather  assembled  to  obey  his  dictates 

than  to  debate  on  the  propriety  of  his  measures ; the  Leicester 

House  party,  whom  lie  had  alienated,  availed  themselves  of  the 

growing  discontents,  and  in  numerous  pamphlets  and  periodical 

publications  retorted  with  effect  on  the  minister  the  arguments 

which  he  himself  had  used  against  German  measures  and  German 

influence. 

Such  were  the  public  sentiments  and  the  state  of  parties  on  the 
death  of  George  the  Second.  The  fears  of  jacobitism  having  sub- 
sided, the  object  of  the  young  monarch  was  to  annihilate  the  distinc- 
tions of  whig  and  tory,  and  to  emancipate  himself  from  that  aristo- 
cratic influence,  which  had  gradually  increased  during  the  reigns  of 
his  two  predecessors,  and  held  the  crown  in  bondage.  He  retained 
the  former  administration,  and  in  his  first  speech  declared  his  in- 
tention to  prosecute  the  war  with  vigour,  and  support  his  allies  as  the 
sole  means  of  obtaining  a safe  and  honourable  peace.  But  the  pacific 
sentiments  of  the  new  Sovereign,  and  the  confidence  which  he  reposed 
in  the  earl  of  Bute,  whose  aversion  to  continental  connections  was 
well  known,  gave  new'  spirit  and  hopes  to  the  party  who  were  de- 
sirous of  peace*.  That  nobleman,  being  appointed  groom  of  the 
stole,  was  in  virtue  of  his  office  introduced  into  the  privy  council,  and 

• See  these  sentiments  ably  detailed  in  Adolphus’s  History  of  the  Reign  of  George 
the  Third,  vol.  i.  ch.  i. 
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though  lie  held  no  responsible  post,  was  considered  as  the  source  of 
royal  favour;  while  Mr.  Pitt,  who  had  disdained  to  court  a parly, 
stood  alone,  with  no  other  support  titan  what  resulted  from  his  suc- 
cessful career  and  transcendent  eloquence. 

Maria  Theresa  beheld  with  pleasure  this  change  in  the  Pritish 
cabinet,  and  this  revolution  in  the  public  sentiment ; and  anticipated  the 
dismission  or  retreat  of  Mr.  Pitt,  as  the  period  when  England  would 
again  relapse  into  a lukewarm  support  of  her  inveterate  enemy.  Her 
hopes  were  also  raised  by  the  situation  of  the  Spanish  court.  Charles 
the  Third,  less  pacilic  than  his  brother,  and  recollecting  the  degrading 
neutrality  which  he  had  been  compelled  to  sign  when  king  of  Naples, 
was  inclined  to  preserve  the  family  connection  with  France.  He  was 
also  drawn  towards  the  House  of  Austria,  by  the  conciliating  conduct  of 
Maria  Theresa,  in  not  urging  her  pretensions  to  Parma,  and  acquiescing 
in  the  order  of  succession,  which  he  had  established  for  Naples  and 
Sicily.  These  amicable  dispositions  were  strengthened  by  the  mar- 
riage of  his  uiece,  the  infanta  Isabella,  princess  of  Parma,  with  the 
archduke  Joseph;  and  the  cabinets  of  Vienna,  Madrid,  and  Ver- 
sailles, thus  firmly  united  by  tlie  lies  of  blood  and  political  interests, 
were  now  concerting  those  arrangements,  which  terminated  in  a family 
compact  between  Spain  and  France,  and  gave  to  the  House  of  Austria 
a new  and  powerful  ally. 
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Inefectual  Negotiations  for  Peace — Plans  of  the  Campaign — Firrmrahle  Aspect  of  the 
Austrian  AJ'airs — State  and  Cabals  of  the  Court  if  St.  Pctersburgh — Operations  in 
Silesia — Capture  of  Schveidnitz — Surrender  of  Culbcrg — Transactions  of  Daun  in 
Saioni/— Despondency  of  the  King  of  Prussia — Campaign  between  the  French  and  Prince 
Ferdinand — Resignation  if  Mr.  Pitt,  and  change  in  the  British  Cabinet. 

TOURING  the  winter,  Maria  Theresa  was  employed  in  recruiting 
her  armies,  and  in  repairing  the  great  loss  she  had  sustained  at 
the  battle  of  Torgau.  In  the  midst  of  these  preparations,  overtures  for 
peace,  originating  from  France,  were  made  at  the  court  of  London, 
through  the  medium  of  prince  Callitzin  the  Russian  embassador;  and 
Maria  Theresa,  affecting  the  same  inclinations,  proposed  a congress  at 
Augsburgh.  She  was  not  unacquainted  with  the  negotiations  between 
France  and  Spain,  and  she  was  aware  that  the  offers  of  the  court  of 
Versailles  were  merely  intended  to  gain  time,  till  Spain  could  be  drawn 
into  the  quarrel.  In  proposing  a congress,  she  therefore  displayed  an 
apparent  readiness  for  peace,  although  she  avoided  engaging  herself  in  any 
specific  negotiation.  France  soon  proved  the  insincerity'  of  her  proposals, 
by  endeavouring  to  entangle  the  negotiation  with  the  long  pending  con- 
tests between  England  and  Spain,  relative  to  the  restoration  of  ships 
captured  during  the  war,  the  cutting  of  logwood,  and  the  privilege  of 
fishing  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland*;  while  the  German  disputes, 
in  which  the  House  of  Austria  was  solely  concerned,  were  not  even 
brought  into  discussion. 

In  the  midst  of  these  negotiations  the  campaign  was  opened  ; and 
Maria  Theresa  was  again  flattered  with  the  hopes  of  crushing  the 

* Adolphus's  History  of  England,  vol.  i»  p.  40. 
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Chapter  37.  Prussian  monarch.  Her  principal  efforts  were  directed  against  Silesia, 
i7(>i.  where  the  sole  command  was  intrusted  to  Loudon,  who  was  to  be 
joined  by  the  Russians  under  marshal  Butturlin,  the  successor  of 
Soltikof.  On  the  north  of  Prussia,  a Russian  and  Swedish  fleet,  with  a 
body  of  land  forces  under  count  Romanzof,  was  to  besiege  C’olberg,  and 
penetrate  into  Pomerania;  and  marshal  Daun,  with  the  main  army, 
was  to  act  on  the  side  of  Saxony,  and  support,  by  detachments,  the 
operations  of  Loudon  and  Romanzof.  At  this  juncture  the  French, 
after  having  baffled  an  attempt  made  by  prince  Ferdinand  in  the  depth 
of  winter,  to  break  their  chain  of  quarters,  and  drive  them  from  Hesse 
Casscl,  were  preparing  to  cooperate  with  the  forces  of  the  House  of 
Austria  on  the  side  of  Saxony.  The  king  of  Prussia,  hemmed  in  on  all 
sides  by  this  powerful  combination,  marched  in  person  to  defend 
Silesia;  prince  Henry  was  opposed  to  marshal  Daun;  and  prince 
Eugene  of  Wirtcmberg,  with  a small  force,  took  post  in  an  intrenched 
camp  to  cover  Colberg. 

This  campaign  exhibited  a singular  change  in  the  operations  of  the 
field.  The  active  and  enterprising  Frederic,  overpowered  by  the  mul- 
titude of  his  enemies,  and  exhausted  even  by  his  victories,  seemed  to 
have  adopted  the  phlegm  as  well  as  the  caution  of  Daun,  and  acted 
wholly  on  the  defensive.  Even  Loudon,  who  had  distinguished  him- 
self by  a degree  of  intrepidity  approaching  to  rashness,  did  not  give 
scope  to  his  natural  spirit  of  enterprise.  He  was  shackled  by  instruc- 
tions from  the  council  of  war ; he  was  thwarted  by  the  cabals  of  his 
numerous  enemies,  who  were  jealous  of  his  rapid  and  unexampled  rise; 
and  he  was  unwilling  to  risk  an  action  which  would  wither  the  laurels 
lie  had  acquired  in  the  preceding  campaigns ; but  above  all  he  was 
embarrassed  by  the  capricious  anil  dilatory  conduct  of  the  Russians, 
derived  from  the  uncertain  state  of  the  court  and  cabinet  of  St. 
Petersburg!). 

The  empress  Elizabeth,  though  gradually  sinking  into  the  grave  under 
a mortal  disease,  yet  displayed  a motley  mixture  of  that  weakness,  devo- 
tion, and  voluptuousness,  which  had  been  the  grand  characteristics 
of  her  life.  Her  favourite  was  devoted  to  France,  and  some  of  her 
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leading  ministers  were  devoted  to  England,  or  awed  by  the  influence  Chapter 37. 
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of  her  successor  tlie  great  duke  Peter,  who  was  smitten  with  an 
enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  king  of  Prussia.  The  greater  part  of  the 


cabinet,  swayed  by  their  private  interests,  biassed  by  national  prejudices, 
or  desirous  of  conciliating  the  heir  apparent,  communicated  the  plans 
of  the  two  powers  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  thwarted  the  operations 
of  the  field.  Marshal  Butturlin  was  attached  to  this  party,  and  was 
only  anxious  neither  to  commit  the  honour  of  the  Russian  arms,  nor 
to  assist  in  crushing  the  king  of  Prussia;  hence,  although  he  durst 
not  resist  the  specific  orders  of  the  Empress,  he  found  continual 
excuses  for  delay,  and  either  thwarted  or  coldly  supported  every  plan 
proposed  by  Loudon.  It  was  even  a subject  of  public  conversation 
among  the  Russian  officers,  that  they  were  not  to  attack  the  king  of 
Prussia,  but  only  to  defend  themselves  if  attacked*. 

Loudon  passed  the  early  part  of  the  campaign  in  different  manoeuvres 
to  seize  Xciss  or  some  fortress  on  the  frontiers  of  Silesia,  as  a support 
to  his  line  of  operations ; but  he  was  constantly  baffled  by  the  skill 
and  activity  of  the  King.  At  length  he  overcame  the  indolence  of  the  August  17 
Russian  general;  Butturlin  crossing  the  Oder  near  Clostcr-Lcubus, 
effected  a junction  with  the  Austrians  between  Jauer  and  Strigau, 
and  the  combined  troops  formed  a body  amounting  to  not  less  than 
130,000  men.  As  the  whole  army  of  the  king  of  Prussia  did  not 
exceed  50,000,  he  was  unable  to  make  head  against  so  superior  a 
force  ; he  took  a strong  position  at  Bunzclwitz,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Schweidnitz,  which  contained  his  magazines,  and  fortified  it  with  all 
the  resources  of  art.  From  the  nature  of  the  ground,  the  situation  of  the 
hills,  the  course  of  the  rivers,  and  the  intervention  of  marshes,  it  was 
almost  impregnable,  and  was  defended  with  numerous  inlrcnchments, 
a strong  and  intricate  pallisade,  466  pieces  of  artillery,  and  even  I 
mines.  In  vain  Loudon  exerted  his  efforts  to  dislodge  the  Prussians ; 
he  proposed  to  storm  these  intrcnchmcnts,  but  was  thwarted  by  the  un- 
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conquerable  repugnance  of  the  Russian  general.  In  this  inactive 
situation  both  armies  remained  till  the  loth  of  September,  when  the 
Austrians  being  unable  to  furnish  the  Russians  with  subsistence,  But- 
turlin  left  Chernichef  with  20,000  men,  and  withdrew  towards  Poland. 
Ilis  retreat  was  hastened  by  the  destruction  of  his  magazines  at  Kublin, 
which  was  effected  by  a considerable  detachment  under  general 
Platen. 

Loudon  thus  deserted,  retired  in  chagrin  towards  the  mountains,  and 
resumed  his  position  at  Kunzcndorf.  Deeply  affected  with  the  conduct 
of  the  campaign,  his  anxiety  and  disappointment  brought  on  a severe 
cholic,  to  which  he  was  occasionally  subject;  he  did  not,  however, 
remit  his  activity  and  vigilance,  and  w hen  want  of  provisions  compelled 
the  King  to  withdraw  towards  Neiss,  he  seized  that  opportunity  of 
attacking  Schweidnitz. 

Schweidnitz,  which  from  the  extent  of  the  works  required  a garrison 
of  7,000  men,  was  only  defended  by  3,ooo,  many  of  whom  were 
deserters,  or  peasants  compelled  to  enter  into  the  service.  It  likewise 
contained  300  Austrian  prisoners,  among  whom  was  major  Roccn,  atv 
Italian  partisan,  who  being  imprudently  indulged  with  great  liberty 
by  the  governor  Zastrow,  examined  the  fortifications,  and  remarked 
the  negligence  in  the  service  of  the  garrison,  which  he  found  means 
to  communicate  to  Loudon.  In  consequence  of  this  intelligence,  the 
Austrian  general  with  twenty  battalions  moved  in  the  night,  at  two  in 
the  morning  approached  the  fortress,  and  dividing  his  troops  into  four 
bodies,  prepared  to  attack  the  gates  of  Strigau  and  Breslau,  the 
Water-fort,  and  the  fort  of  Benkendorf.  At  this  juncture,  the  com- 
mandant, as  if  suspicious  of  some  intended  enterprise,  ordered  the 
garrison  under  arms,  but  omitted  to  send  out  patroles,  or  throw- 
light  balls  in  the  vicinity.  The  Austrians  therefore  advanced  unper- 
ceived to  the  pallisades,  and  after  a few  discharges  of  cannon  gained 
the  outworks.  In  one  place  alone  they  experienced  a desperate  re- 
sistance; the  regiment  of  Loudon  being  twice  repulsed,  count  Wallis, 
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who  led  them  to  the  assault,  exclaimed,  “ Comrades,  we  must  scale  the  Chapter  37. 
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fortress,  or  I will  here  perish  ! such  was  my  promise  to  our  commander ; 
our  regiment  bears  his  name,  and  we  must  conquer  or  die!”  The 
soldiers,  animated  by  this  address,  again  leaped  into  the  ditch,  and  by  a 
desperate  elidrt  mounted  the  rampart.  The  other  attacks  were 
attended  with  more  speedy  success;  the  confusion  of  the  garrison  was 
increased  by  the  Austrian  prisoners,  who  burst  open  the  dtJbrs  of  the 
casemates,  and  possessed  themselves  of  the  bridges,  and  by  break  of 
day  Schwcidnitz  with  all  its  garrison  and  magazines,  was  in  the  hands 
of  Loudon.  This  important  acquisition  did  not  cost  more  than  600 
men,  * many  of  whom  were  killed  by  the  accidental  explosion  of  a 
powder  magazine.  The  capture  of  this  fortress  deranged  all  the 
projects  of  the  King ; to  cover  Xeiss,  Bricg,  and  Breslau,  he  fell 
back  to  Strehlen  ; Loudon  was  enabled  to  take  up  winter  quarters 
in  Silesia,  and  the  Russians,  under  Chernichef,  in  the  county  of 
Glatz. 

On  the  side  of  Pomerania  the  prince  of  Wirtemberg  main- 
tained himself  with  great  resolution  in  his  intrenched  camp;  but 
unable  to  resist  superior  numbers,  lie  left  Colbcrg  to  its  fate,  which, 
after  a most  obstinate  and  gallant  defence,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Dcc> 
llomanzof. 

In  Saxony  marshal  Daun  contented  himself  with  keeping  prince 
Henry  in  check,  and  favouring  the  operations  in  Silesia;  but  on  the 
capture  of  Schweidnitz  he  drew  24,000  men  from  the  army  of  Loudon, 
and  endeavoured  to  dislodge  prince  Henry,  without  the  risk  of  a battle. 

That  able  commander,  however,  maintained  his  ground ; and  Daun, 
hoping  that  in  the  disastrous  state  of  tiic  Prussian  affairs  the  King 
would  be  unable  to  make  head  another  campaign,  confined  his  views  to 
the  possession  of  Dresden  and  the  neighbouring  part  of  Saxony,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  year  drew  his  troops  into  winter  quarters,  and  returned 
to  Vienna. 

• Loudon’s  J.cbcusgcsdi  elite,  p.  ISO.  (Euyres  I’osthumes,  tom.  iv.  p.  236.  Heinrich, 
vol.  8.  p.517. 
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Chapter  37.  Thus,  without  a single  battle,  the  affairs  of  the  Empress-queen  were 
more  prosperous  than  during  any  preceding  period  of  the  war.  The 
Austrians  retained  their  position  in  Saxony,  and  by  the  capture  of 
Schweidnitz  were  enabled  to  take  up  winter  quarters  in  a part  of  Silesia; 
by  the  possession  of  Colberg,  the  Russians  obtained  a port  on  the 
Baltic,  where  they  could  form  magazines  without  conveying  tliem 
through  Poland,  and  Prussian  Pomerania  and  Brandenburgh  were  open 
to  their  future  incursions. 

The  sanguine  hopes  of  Maria  Theresa,  were  equalled  by  the  despond- 
ency of  her  rival.  Frederic  repaired  to  Breslau  to  hasten  the  com- 
pletion of  an  intrenched  camp  which  had  been  begun  during  the 
campaign,  secluded  himself  from  society  to  give  vent  to  his  grief,  and 
seemed,  in  this  lust  extremity,  as  if  resolved  to  terminate  his  career  of 
glory  under  the  walls  of  the  capital  of  Silesia.  The  despondency  of 
the  monarch  pervaded  his  army ; and  even  the  remnant  of  his  veteran 
troops,  whom  he  had  so  often  led  to  victory,  declared  that  if  attacked, 
they  would  lay  down  their  arms  *. 

On  the  side  of  Westphalia  alone,  affairs  wore  a less  favourable 
aspect.  Prince  Ferdinand,  by  skill  and  resources  equal  to  those 
of  the  great  Frederic,  baffled  all  the  efforts  of  the  French,  with 
a far  inferior  force,  prevented  their  intended  cooperation  w'ith 
the’  Imperialists,  and  at  the  close  of  the  campaign  confined  them  to 
tl»c  same  ground  which  they  occupied  at  the  commencement  of  the 
yearf. 

The  cause  of  the  House  of  Austria,  however,  seemed  prosperous  in 
every  court  of  Europe.  France  hod  matured  her  plans  of  policy ; and 
Spain,  having  temporised  till  her  galleons  from  America  were  safely 
arrived  in  port,  threw  off  the  mask,  avowed  the  signature  of  the  family 
compact,  which  united  all  the  branches  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  and 
prepared  to  cooperate  with  Austria  and  France. 

• Wamery  p.  49?.  Operations  of  the  army  under  prince  Fer- 
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The  changes  which  took  place  in  the  British  administration  furthered 
the  views  of  France  and  Spain.  On  the  resignation  of  the  Earl  of 
Holdernesse,  Lord  Bute  had  received  the  seals  as  secretary  for  the 
northern  department,  and  his  influence  soon  became  predominant 
in  the  cabinet.  Anxious  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  measures  which 
might  render  the  war  more  extensive,  he  listened  to  the  delusive 
professions  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  and  endeavoured  to  avoid  or 
protract  the  declaration  of  hostilities  again  Spain.  In  vain  Mr.  Pitt 
represented  the  progress  of  the  projected  union;  in  vain  he  urged 
the  necessity  of  intercepting  the  Spanish  galleons;  his  counsels  were 
rejected,  and  this  great  but  imperious  minister,  disdaining  to  sup- 
port measures  which  he  could  not  guide,  indignantly  retired  from 
the  helm.  The  resignation  of  Mr.  Pitt  was  followed  by  that  of  Lord 
Temple;  the  earl  of  Egremont,  son  of  the  great  tory  Sir  William 
Windham,  succeeded  as  secretary  of  state,  and  the  duke  of  Bedford 
received  the  office  of  lord  privy  seal.  The  duke  of  Newcastle  was 
now  the  only  minister  remaining  in  the  cabinet  of  that  great  whig 
party  who  had  kept  the  crown  in  subjection,  and  had  been  the 
principal  supporters  of  the  war.  Instead,  however,  of  retiring  with 
Mr.  Pitt,  he  was  induced  by  a hope  of  regaining  his  influence,  to 
continue  in  office ; but  he  w'as  unable  to  acquire  cither  the  confidence 
or  favour  of  the  sovereign;  and  his  adherents  were  greatly  diminished 
in  consequence  and  power. 

The  British  cabinet  thus  forced  into  a war  with  Spain,  and  irritated 
by  the  prevarication  of  France,  did  not  intermit  their  efforts  either  by 
sea  or  land  ; the  impulse  given  by  Mr.  Pitt  to  the  wheels  of  govern- 
ment had  not  subsided ; war  was  declared  against  Spain,  and  hostile 
preparations  urged  with  increasing  vigour.  But  the  new  part  of  the 
ministry,  us  well  as  the  young  monarch,  were  not  disposed  to  continue 
the  enormous  expense  of  a continental  war.  The  term  of  the  sub- 
sidiary treaty  with  the  king  of  Prussia  having  expired,  they  delayed 
entering  into  new  engagements,  and  urged  him  to  make  overtures  to- 
the  court  of  Vienna.  A coldness  had  accordingly  arisen  between 
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the  two  powers;  and  the  English  ministry,  embarrassed  with  hos- 
tilities against  Spain,  were  anxious  either  to  hasten  an  accommo- 
dation, or  to  turn  their  whole  efforts  towards  the  prosecution  of  a 
naval  war  *. 

• Adolphus’s  History  of  George  III.  vol.  i.  p.  9- 
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Favourable  Aspect  of  the  Austrian  Affairs— Depression  ami  Despondency  of  the  king  of  Prussia 
— Death  of  the  Empress  Elizabeth,  ami  Accession  of  Peter  the  Third — 11  is  enthusiastic 
Admiration  of  Frederic. — Withdraws  from  the  Austrian  Alliance  and  joins  Prussia — l 'em- 
paigu  in  Silesia — Revolution  in  Russia — Accession  of  Catharine  the  Second — The  Russian 
Troops  recalled — Siege  and  Surrender  of  Schweidniti — Operations  in  Saxony — The 
Imperial  troops  defeated  by  prince  Henry  at  the  Battle  of  Freyberg— Movements  oj  L'aun 
and  the  King — Armistice — Operations  between  the  French  and  prince  Ferdinand— 111 
success  of  the  Spaniards — Conclusion  of  a Peace  between  France,  Spain,  and  England — 
Peace  of  Hubcrtsburgh,  between  Austria  and  Prussia. 


SUCH  was  the  favourable  aspect  of  the  Austrian  affairs  at  the  termi- 
nation of  the  year  : and  all  the  sanguine  hopes  conceived  by  the 
warm  imagination  of  Maria  Theresa,  seemed  on  the  point  of  being 
realised.  The  veteran  troops  of  the  king  of  Prussia  had  been  swept 
away  in  the  preceding  campaigns ; and  his  army,  reduced  and  dispirited 
was  wholly  incapable  of  making  head  against  his  numerous  enemies. 
Spain  was  preparing  to  add  her  weight  to  the  scale  of  the  House 
of  Austria,  and  France  exerted  herself  with  a vigour  equal  to  her 
former  efforts.  Tlie  powers  of  the  north  had  secured  an  opening 
into  the  dominions  of  Ilrandenburgh,  and  encouraged  by  their  success 
in  the  preceding  campaign,  were  preparing  to  complete  the  ruin  of  the 
Prussian  monarchy. 

A more  striking  picture  of  the  distress  of  the  great  antagonist  of  the 
House  of  Austria  cannot  be  drawn,  than  in  his  own  words.  “ Prince 
Ferdinand  alone,  of  all  the  allies,  had  terminated  the  campaign  without 
loss;  and  the  Prussians  were  unfortunate  in  every  quarter.  Prince 
Henry  had  retired  from  the  mountains  of  Saxony,  but  the  district  in 
which  he  was  confined  scarcely  furnished  the  daily  subsistence  of  his 
troops;  the  superiority  of  the  enemy  enabled  them  to  occupy  the 
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most  advantageous  posts ; and  every  thing  was  to  be  apprehended  for 
the  winter  and  the  ensuing  campaign.  The  situation  of  the  King  was 
still  more  deplorable : the  capture  of  Schwcidnitz  occasioned  the 
loss  of  the  mountains  and  half  of  Silesia ; he  possessed  only  the  fortresses 
of  Glogau,  Breslau,  Bricg,  Neiss,  and  Cosel ; he  was  master  indeed  of 
the  course  of  the  Oder,  and  of  the  districts  beyond  ; but  that  territory, 
ravaged  by  the  Russians  at  the  commencement  of  the  campaign,  could 
furnish  no  subsistence ; nor  could  he  derive  any  supply  from  Poland, 
as  15,000  Russians,  forming  a cordon  on  the  frontiers,  intercepted 
all  communication.  The  army  was  compelled  to  defend  its  front 
against  the  Austrians,  and  its  rear  against  the  Russians.  The  commu- 
ideation  between  Berlin  and  Breslau  was  precarious,  but  above  all  the 
loss  of  Colberg  rendered  the  situation  of  affairs  desperate ; there  was 
no  obstacle  to  prevent  the  Russians  from  besieging  Stettin,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  spring,  or  even  from  seizing  Berlin  and  the  whde 
Electorate  of  Brandenburgh.  In  Silesia  the  King  had  only  30,000  men; 
prince  Henry  had  scarcely  more,  and  the  troops  who  had  served  in 
Pomerania  against  the  Russians,  were  totally  ruined.  The  greater  part 
of  the  provinces  were  overrun  by  the  enemy,  or  laid  waste;  and  the 
King  knew  not  whence  to  draw  recruits,  where  to  find  horses,  accou- 
trements  and  subsistence,  or  how  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  military 
stores  to  the  army 

In  the  midst  of  these  auspicious  appearances  in  favour  of  the  House 
of  Austria,  an  event  happened,  which  rescued  the  Prussian  monarchy 
from  impending  destruction.  Elizabeth  empress  of  Russia,  died 
on  the  5th  of  January,  and  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  by  her 
nephew  Peter  the  Third.  With  the  Empress  expired  the  national 
antipathy  which  had  been  fostered  against  the  king  of  Prussia : the 
new  sovereign  in  his  early  youth  hud  visited  the  court  of  Berlin,  and 
struck  with  the  admirable  discipline  of  the  Prussian  army,  con- 
ceived an  enthusiastic  admiration  of  Frederic,  which  was  raised 
almost  to  adoration  by  the  splendid  successes,  the  unshaken  fortitude, 
and  the  heroism  of  that  extraordinary  man  t. 


* CF.uvres  Posthumes,  tom.  iv.  p.  C7 1 - 1 Travels  in  Russia,  . vol.  iii.  p.  12.  last  edition. 
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During  the  reign  of  lus  predecessor,  Peter  had  not  concealed  his  Chapter  3S. 
partiality,  and  had  even  communicated  the  secrets  of  the  cabinet  and  *762. 
the  plans  of  operations  to  his  favourite  hero.  Rut  he  now  avowed 
his  attachment  without  reserve ; he  bitterly  censured  the  ingratitude 
of  Maria  Theresa  towards  England,  inveighed  against  her  ambition, 
and  stigmatised  Elizabeth  for  having  exhausted  the  blood  and  trea- 
sure of  her  empire  to  exalt  a rival,  and  depress  a friend.  He  had 
scarcely  received  the  oath  of  allegiance  from  his  subjects,  before 
he  ordered  his  troops  to  abstain  from  hostilities  against  the  king  of 
Prussia,  and  to  quit  the  Austrian  army  ; he  imparted  this  intelli- 
gence with  a childish  transport  to  the  British  minister*,  and  soon 
afterwards  secretly  dispatched  his  favourite  Godovitz  to  conclude  an 
alliance  with  the  hero  of  his  idolatry.  With  a servility  unbecoming 
the  sovereign  of 'a  great  empire,  he  even  sought  an  honorary  rank  in 
the  Prussian  army,  and  seemed  to  pride  himself  more- as  a lieutenant 
general  of  Frederic,  than  as  Autocrat  of  all  the  Russias.  The  change 
of  politics  at  St.  Petersburg!!  occasioned  a similar  revolution  in  the 
court  of  Stockholm  ; an  armistice  was  concluded  between  Prussia  and 
Sweden,  and  Maria  Theresa  was  deprived  of  another  ally.  The  exul- 
tation of  the  king  of  Prussia  at  this  fortunate  and  long-expected  event, 
was  equal  to  his  former  despondency ; he  broke  from  his  sullen  retire- 
ment, shewed  himself  again  to  his  troops,  appeared  in  public  with 
every  mark  of  joy,  and  again  resumed  his  favourite  amusements  and 
ordinary  course  of  life  f. 

Maria  Theresa,  on  the  contrary,  suddenly  fell  from  her  towering 
hopes  of  recovering  Silesia,  and  subverting  the  Prussian  power.  In 
consequence  of  the  successes  of  the  last  campaign  she  had  haughtily 
rejected  the  overtures  of  England  to  mediate  an  accommodation; 
from  a principle  of  mistaken  (economy  she  had  disbanded  20,000  men, 
and  this  unseasonable  diminution  of  her  forces,  in  conjunction  with  the 
defection  of  Russia,  was  still  further  augmented  by  a leprous  disorder 
which  spread  contagion  among  her  troops,  and  rendered  a considerable 

* Mr.  Keith's  Dispatches.  t Wamery,  p.  493. 
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part  of  her  army  unlit  for  service.  The  Austrians  seem  to  have  been 
confounded  at  this  sudden  reverse  of  fortune;  and  although  marshal 
Daun  took  the  command  of  the  Silesian  army  in  May,  he  could  not 
prevent  the  King  from  drawing  his  troops  from  Pomerania  and 
Mccklenburgh  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Breslau,  and  making  prepara- 
tions for  the  recovery  of  Schweidnitz.  They  were  still  further  dis- 
heartened by  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  offensive  alliance  between 
Russia  and  Prussia,  and  by  the  march  of  the  corps  under  Chernickef, 
who,  having  separated  from  the  Austrians  and  taken  the  route  to 
Poland,  returned  and  joined  the  Prussians.  By  this  accession  of 
strength  the  King  became  equal  if  not  superior  to  Daun,  and  was 
enabled  to  pursue  offensive  operations. 

Meanwhile  Daun  had  exerted  his  principal  efforts  to  preserve 
Schweidnitz,  and  to  render  that  fortress  capable  of  sustaining  a long 
siege.  During  the  whole  winter,  peasants  and  soldiers  were  employed 
in  repairing  aad  strengthening  the  works,  and  a chain  of  entrenched 
posts  was  formed  in  the  mountains,  which  would  enable  the  army  to 
maintain  a communication  with  the  town.  The  garrison  of  12,000 
chosen  troops  was  commanded  by  Guasco,  a distinguished  general  in 
the  Austrian  service,  who  was  assisted  by  Gribeauval,  one  of  the  first 
engineers  of  the  time,  and  the  place  was  provided  with  every  requisite 
for  maintaining  a siege. 

In  May,  Daun,  with  60,000  men,  had  descended  into  the  plain,  and 
encamped  at  the  distance  of  six  miles  beyond  Schweidnitz,  with  his 
right  wing  extending  to  the  foot  of  the  Zobtenberg,  and  his  left  towards 
the  Schweidnitz  Wasser;  while  the  King,  who  waited  for  the  junction 
of  the  Russians,  retained  his  troops  in  cantonments  on  the  banks  of 
the  Lohe.  Before  their  arrival,  however,  he  sent  a considerable 
body  towards  the  frontiers  of  Upper  Silesia;  and  Daun  was  compelled 
to  weaken  his  army  by  a detachment  to  cover  Moravia.  On  the  1st 
of  July,  Chcrnichcf  passed  the  Oder,  and  the  King  put  his  army  in 
motion.  Daun,  threatened  by  the  Prussiun  detachments  which  hovered 
on  his  flanks,  and  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  his  magazines  in  Bohemia, 
retired  successively  to  Bocgendorf  and  Ditmansdorf ; but  although 
3 a corps 
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a corps  of  Cossacs  penetrated  into  Bohemia,  and  pushed  their  incur- 
sions even  to  the  gates  of  Prague,  he  still  maintained  a communication 
with  Schweidnitz  by  means  of  his  intrenched  posts,  and  rendered  the 
siege  impracticable.  At  this  critical  juncture,  another  revolution  took 
place  in  Russia,  which  seemed  likely  to  restore  the  ascendancy  of  the 
Austrian  arms. 

Peter  the  Third  having  disgusted  his  subjects  by  his  childish  attach- 
ment to  the  Prussian  monarch,  and  displeased  the  army,  nobility,  and 
clergy,  by  his  well-meant,  but  ill-timed,  innovations,  a secret  con- 
spiracy was  formed  against  him,  and  headed  by  his  consort,  whom  he 
had  alienated  by  his  brutal  and  capricious  behaviour.  He  was  fre- 
quently apprised  of  these  machinations;  but  refused  to  listen  even  to 
the  suggestions  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  remained  insensible  of  his 
danger  until  the  insurrection  broke  forth,  which  deprived  him  of  his 
crown  and  life  *. 

Catharine  the  Second,  whom  this  singular  revolution  placed  on  the 
throne  of  Russia,  was  a daughter  of  Christian  Augustus  of  Anhalt 
Zerbst,  a petty  prince  of  Germany  in  the  service  of  Prussia,  and 
was  born  in  1739  at  Stettin,  where  her  father  was  governor.  At 
the  age  of  sixteen,  she  was  called  into  Russia,  and  espoused  the 
Great  Duke  Peter,  who  from  person,  character,  and  manners,  was 
calculated  rather  to  disgust  than  to  please  a princess  of  greut  beauty, 
cultivated  talents,  and  extreme  sensibility.  His  neglect  and  ill- 
usage  alienated  her  affections;  the  dread  of  perpetual  imprison- 
ment induced  her  to  head  the  discontented  party ; and  by  one  of 
those  sudden  revolutions  which  are  natural  to  arbitrary  governments, 
she  succeeded  in  wresting  the  crown  from  her  husband,  and  placing 
herself  on  the  Russian  throne. 

Knowing  tire  attachment  of  Peter  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  the 
advantage  which  Frederic  had  derived  from  the  cooperation  of 
the  Russian  forces,  she  was  apprehensive  that  he  would  be  induced 
to  oppose  her  elevation,  and  would  either  disarm  the  troops  under 
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* For  the  account  of  this  revolution,  see  Travels  in  Poland,  Russia,  &c.  vol.  3.  ch.  1. 
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Chapter  38.  Chernichef,  or  prevail  on  them  to  declare  in  favour  of  the  dethroned 

t i Emperor;  site  was  aware  also,  that  the  childish  admiration  of  her 
husband  for  the  Prussian  hero,  had  excited  the  contempt  and  aversion 
of  his  subjects.  On  her  accession,  therefore,  she  issued  a manifesto, 
declaring  the  king  of  Prussia  the  enemy  of  the  Russian  name,  ordered 
Chernichef  to  return  to  Poland,  and  the  troops  in  Pomerania  to  re- 
occupy Prussia,  and  resume  hostilities. 

Chernichef  related  the  account  of  this  revolution  to  the  King,  and 
privately  communicated  his  orders  to  withdraw  from  the  army. 
Frederic,  though  confounded  by  an  event,  which,  to  use  his  own 
words,  “ overturned  the  projects  of  man  made  no  opposition 
to  his  departure,  but  prevailed  on  him  to  defer  his  march  three 
days.  The  time  was  precious ; the  Austrian  commander  was  ignorant 
of  the  revolution,  and  Frederic  availing  himself  of  this  interval,  attacked 
the  two  intrenched  posts  of  Rurkersdorf  and  Oehmsdorf,  and,  after  a 
slight  contest,  dislodged  the  Austrians,  who  amounted  to  8,000  men, 
although  covered  by  lines  equally  strong  from  nature  and  art.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  reverse,  Daun  removed  his  camp  to  Wursten  Walters- 
dorf,  and  Tannhausen ; while  the  Russians,  who  by  their  presence  had 
contributed  to  his  defeat,  began  their  march  towards  Poland. 
Schweidnitz  was  instantly  invested,  the  trenches  opened  on  the  7th  of 
August,  and  the  operations  of  the  siege  were  covered  by  the  King  on 
the  side  of  Peterswalde,  and  by  a corps  under  the  prince  of  Bcvern, 
which  had  been  drawn  from  Upper  Silesia,  on  the  side  of  Reichenbacli. 
After  the  departure  of  the  Russians,  Daun,  foiled  in  an  attempt  to  cut 
oft’  the  corps  under  the  prince  of  Bcvern,  withdrew  to  Scharfenek, 
and  left  Schweidnitz  to  its  fate.  The  town  held  out  till  the  9th  of 
October,  when  the  explosion  of  the  powder  magazine,  which  opened  a 
breach  in  the  rampart,  compelled  the  governor  to  surrender,  and  the 
garrison  were  made  prisoners  of  war,  after  a resistance  of  sixty-four 
days.  The  King  himself  paid  a due  elogium  to  the  gallant  defender  of 
the  place;  when  Guasco,  at  the  head  of  his  officers,  was  presented, 
Frederic  said,  “ Sir,  you  have  given  a noble  example  to  those  who  are 


* CEuvrcs  Posthumcs,  tom.  iv.  p.  343. 
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intrusted  with  the  defence  of  fortresses ; your  resistance  has  cost  me  Chapter  as. 
8,000  men  ■ 

Thus  terminated  the  campaign  in  Silesia,  by  which  the  Austrians 
irrecoverably  lost  that  valuable  province.  The  King,  leaving  a body 
ol'  troops  under  the  prince  of  Bevern,  hastened  into  Saxony,  to  co- 
operate with  prince  Henry;  and  Daun  having  consigned  to  Loudon  a 
corps  opposed  to  the  prince  of  Bevern,  directed  his  march  towards 
the  same  point;  but  before  their  arrival  the  fortune  of  the  war 
was  already  decided.  At  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  Serbclloni, 
the  Austrian  commander,  covered  the  frontiers  of  Bohemia  and 
Saxony  with  a chain  of  posts,  which  extended  from  Plauen  and 
Dippoldiswaida,  along  the  heights  from  Frcybcrg  to  Waldheim. 

Prince  Henry,  however,  though  inferior  in  force,  passed  the  Mulda, 
penetrated  this  chain,  and  separated  the  Austrian  troops  from  the 
army  of  the  Empire  ; he  maintained  his  advantages  in  different 
skirmishes,  and  harassed  Bohemia  by  continual  incursions. 

Serbclloni  being  recalled,  and  the  command  intrusted  to  Iladdick, 
the  new  general  formed  a junction  with  the  army  of  the  Empire,  and 
drove  prince  Henry  beyond  the  Mulda;  but  the  Prince  having  received 
considerable  succours  from  Silesia,  again  attacked  the  army  of  the 
Empire,  who  were  posted  at  Freyberg,  forced  their  intrenchments, 
and  defeated  them  with  the  loss  of  3,000  killed  and  wounded,  4,000 
prisoners,  28  pieces  of  artillery,  and  several  standards.  Prince  Al- 
bert, of  Saxony,  who  was  detached  from  the  army  of  Daun,  arrived 
too  late  ; Iladdick  was  unable  to  resume  offensive  operations,  and  the 
discomfited  remains  of  the  Imperial  troops  retired  to  Altenberg,  on 
the  frontiers  of  Bohemia.  Prince  Henry  pursuing  his  success,  sent 
a corps  by  Einscdcl  into  Bohemia,  which  reduced  F.gra  to  ashes, 
destroyed  the  Austrian  magazines  at  Saatz,  and  penetrated  to  the 
walls  of  Prague.  Another  corps  spread  over  Saxony,  burst  into  the 
heart  of  the  Empire,  levied  contributions  on  every  side,  alarmed  the 
Diet  of  Ratisbon,  and  forced  Nuremberg,  with  many  of  the  towns  and 
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Chapter  3ft.  states,  to  sign  a neutrality.  Unable  to  check  this  torrent,  Daun 
, (>  , concluded  an  armistice  for  the  winter,  which  comprehended  Saxony 

Nov.  2*.  and  Silesia,  and  the  two  armies  retired  into  quarters. 

The  allies  of  the  House  of  Austria  were  not  more  fortunate.  At 
•the  commencement  of  the  year  the  French  forces  in  the  Landgraviate 
of  Hesse  and  the  southern  part  of  Hanover,  assembled  in  June, 
and  occupied  the  strong  post  of  Stolpcn;  they  were  here  attacked 
by  prince  Ferdinand,  and,  after  a desperate  engagement,  defeated 
with  considerable  loss.  The  remainder  of  the  campaign  was  almost 
a continued  series  of  disasters ; the  French  were  harassed  and  baffled 
on  all  sides  by  prince  Ferdinand,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  pos- 
sessed no  other  place  in  Hesse,  except  Ziegenhayn,  which  the  allies 
were  preparing  to  invest,  when  the  signature  of  the  preliminaries  ter- 
minated hostilities  *. 

The  cooperation  of  Spain  produced  no  essential  advantage  to  the 
House  of  Austria;  and  the  invasion  of  Portugal  was  attended  with 
the  ill  success  which  so  unjust  a measure  deserved.  Animated  by 
the  genius  of  count  do  Oeyras,  afterwards  distinguished  by  the  title 
of  Pombal,  inspirited  by  the  vigorous  succours  of  the  English,  and  di- 
rected by  the  military  skill  of  count  de  la  Lippe,  the  Portuguese 
made  an  unexpected  resistance,  and  compelled  the  combined  forces  of 
the  French  and  Spaniards  again  to  evacuate  the  country.  In  fact 
Spain  was  drawn  into  hostilities,  only  to  become  the  victim  of  her 
weakness  and  duplicity;  the  isle  of  Cuba  and  the  Manillas  were  taken  ; 
her  marine  weakened  by  the  capture  of  twelve  ships  of  the  line,  and, 
besides  the  enormous  expence  of  the  equipments  for  the  war,  she 
lost  near  four  millions  sterling,  in  treasure  and  valuable  merchandise, 
which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English  cruizers. 

France,  unsuccessful  both  by  sea  and  land,  exhausted  of  her  blood 
and  treasure,  and  in  addition  to  her  former  losses,  deprived  of  the 
valuable  colonics  of  Martiuico,  with  its  dependencies,  St.  Lucia,  To- 

• Operations  of  tlic  allied  army  under  prince  Ferdinand — CEuvrcs  Posihumes, 
tom.  4.  cli.  1 6 — Archenholz,  p.  330 — Annual  Register  for  1763. 
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bago,  and  Grenada,  saw  her  commerce  annihilated,  and  her  ships  Chapter  ss. 
pent  up  in  her  harbours,  and  was  disappointed  in  her  hopes  from  the 
cooperation  of  Spain.  She  therefore  made  overtures  to  England,- 
with  a sincerity  natural  to  her  deaperate  situation,  and  found  a ready 
compliance  from  the  British  cabinet.  England  had  nothing  more  to 
hope  from  a prolongation  of  the  war;  the  people  were  satiated  with 
victories,  which  added  neither  to  their  internal  security  or  external 
aggrandisement;  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  under  whose  direction  the  May  2.. 

war  had  commenced,  had  retired  from  the  helm,  and  his  place  in  the 
treasury  was  filled  by  lord  Bute,  whose  pacific  sentiments  were  in 
unison  with  those  of  the  Sovereign  and  nation.  As  tlie  two  par- 
ties equally  desired  a peace,  the  conditions  were  adjusted  without 
much  difficulty;  and  a treaty  was  signed  at  Fontainebleau  on  the  5th 
of  November  between  England,  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal.  The 
German  disputes,  which  in  the  reigns  of  George  the  First  and  Second, 
might  have  prolonged  the  war,  became  only  a secondary  conside- 
ration, to  tlie  unbiassed  wisdom  of  the  Sovereign  who  filled  the 
throne.  The  king  of  Prussia  hastened  the  separation  of  England  by 
his  ambitious  projects,  which  returned  with  returning  success,  and  by 
his  unqualified  invectives  against  the  ill  faith  of  the  British  cabinet*. 

Finding 


• Tlie  king  of  Prussia,  uot  only  at  the  time 
when  he  was  irritated  by  the  conduct  of 
England,  but  also  in  his  posthumous  works, 
written  when  his  chagrin  ought  to  have 
subsided,  has  repeated  a formal  accusa- 
tion of  tlie  British  Cabinet,  (vol.  v.  p.  16). 
He  asserts,  that  lord  Bute  urged  Peter  to 
continue  the  corps  under  Chcrnichcf  in 
the  lield  against  Prussia,  and,  in  return, 
promised  to  enforce  whatever  cessions  he 
might  require.  Similar  overtures  are  also 
said  to  have  been  made  to  the  court  of 
Vienna,  offering,  with  the  same  perfidious 
liberality,  the  spoils  of  Prussia. 

Prejudiced,  or  superficial  writers,  who 
had  no  other  means  of  information, 


have  blindly  adopted  this  statement;  but 
in  refutation  of  this  calumny,  it  is  but 
justice  to  the  British  cabiuet  to  refer 
the  reader  to  Adolphus’s  History  of 
George  the  Third,  vol.  1.  p.  78,  and  the 
Appendix,  containing  the  correspondence 
relative  to  tlie  discontinuance  of  the  Prus- 
sian subsidy.  I have  the  pleasure  to  add, 
that  the  assertions  of  the  king  of  Prussia 
are  wholly  contradicted  by  Mr.  Keith’s 
correspondence  from  St.  Petersburg.  It 
appears,  indeed,  that  the  king  of  Prussia 
either  misunderstood,  or  chose  to  misun- 
derstand, simple  overtures  of  accommo- 
dation, as  a perfidious  proposal  to  sa- 
crifice him  to  tlie  courts  of  Petersburgli 
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Finding  that  his  sole  voice  opposed  the  conclusion  of  peace,  and 
aware,  from  past  experience,  that  when  he  was  delivered  from  the 
Russians  and  Swedes,  his  forces  were  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  those 
of  Austria,  England  had  withdrawn  the  subsidy ; and  lrnving  bound 
France,  by  the  1 5th  article  of  the  preliminaries,  not  to  furnish  suc- 
cours to  the  Empress-queen,  abandoned  the  discussion  of  tltc  allairs 
of  Germany  to  the  courts  of  Berlin  and  Vienna. 

Many  motives  contributed  to  bend  the  lofty  spirit  of  Maria  The- 
resa, and  incline  her  to  peace.  She  had  been  deserted  by  the  Swedes, 
on  the  accession  of  Peter  the  Third ; and  the  expectations  which  she 
had  formed  from  the  recent  revolution  in  Russia  were  equally  disap- 
pointed. The  first  steps  taken  by  the  new  Empress  indicated  a hostile 
disposition  towards  the  king  of  Prussia;  but  these  measures  were 
occasioned  by  her  apprehensions  rather  than  by  her  inclinations.  At  the 
commencement  of  a new  reign,  with  so  defective  a title  to  the  crown, 
she  was  unwilling  to  engage  in  foreign  hostilities;  and  she  had  found 
among  the  papers  of  the  late  Emperor  unequivocal  proofs  that  Fre- 
deric had  disapproved  the  capricious  conduct  of  Peter,  and  repeatedly 
urged  him  to  treat  her  with  mildness  and  humanity.  In  this  disposition 
the  behaviour  of  Frederic  towards  the  troops  under  Chernichef  con- 
ciliated her  favour;  she  ordered  Prussia  to  be  restored,  discontinued 
all  acts  of  hostility,  and,  during  the  remainder  of  the  campaign,  pre- 
served an  exact  neutrality. 

In  addition  to  these  disappointments  Maria  Theresa  saw  her  heredi- 
tary countries  exposed  to  the  irruptions  of  the  Prussians,  and  Hungary 
threatened  by  the  Turks,  who  had  been  excited  by  the  intrigues  of  the 


and  Vienna.  But  in  asserting  the  good 
faith  of  the  British  cabinet,  I do  not 
mean  to  excuse  their  impolicy  in  discon- 
tinuing the  Prussian  subsidy ; as  that 
measure  rendered  the  king  of  Prussia  an 
inveterate  enemy,  and  was  but  an  incon- 
siderable deduction  from  the  enormous 
cxpences  of  the  war.  Lord  Bute,  with 


the  best  intentions,  was  influenced  by  the 
party  who  fostered  a systematic  aversion 
to  continental  connections.  Among  these 
were  distinguished  his  confidential  friend 
lord  Melcombe,  and  the  duke  of  Bedford, 
who  had  recently  been  introduced  into 
the  administration,  and  was  employed  in 
negotiating  a peace. 
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king  of- Prussia  to  meditate  hostilities.  Motives  no  less  cogent  were  Chapter  38. 
suggested  by  the  dreadful  devastations  of  the  Prussians  in  Saxony,  . ^ 7^-,_  ■ 
the  panic  of  the  German  states,  the  defection  of  all  her  allies,  the 
difficulty  of  finding  resources  and  raising  money,  disgusts  among  her 
ministers,  the  declining  health  of  the  Emperor,  and  dissensions  in  her 
family. 

Urged  hy  these  motives  Maria  Theresa  herself  made  overtures 
to  Frederic,  which  being  favourably  received,  conferences  were  opened 
at  Hubertsburgh,  a palace  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  and  after  a short 
discussion  relative  to  the  restitution  of  the  county  of  Glatz,  and  the 
succession  to  the  Margraviatcs  of  Bareuth  and  Anspach,  the  peace 
was  signed  on  the  5th  of  February  1763.  The  treaties  of  Breslau  and 
Berlin  formed  the  basis  of  that  of  Hubertsburgh.  Maria  The- 
resa renewed  her  renunciation  of  Silcsa  and  Glatz,  and  both  parties 
guarantied  each  other’s  possessions.  All  places  and  prisoners  taken 
during  the  war  were  to  be  restored ; and  Frederic  by  a secret  ar- 
ticle, promised  to  give  his  suffrage  for  electing  the  archduke  Joseph 
king  of  the  Romans.  In  this  treaty  the  Empire  was  also  comprised,  and 
the  peace  of  Westphalia,  with  the  other  constitutions  of  the  Germanic 
body,  renewed.  A treaty  was  signed  the  same  day  between  Au- 
gustus the  Third  and  the  king  of  Prussia,  for  the  evacuation  of 
Saxony  and  the  restitution  of  the  archives,  and  part  of  the  Saxon 
Rrtillery. 

The  pacification  of  Hubertsburgh,  which  terminated  the  septennial 
war,  placed  the  affairs  of  Germany  in  the  same  situation  as  before  the 
commencement  of  hostilities ; and  both  parties,  after  an  immense  waste 
of  blood  and  treasure,  derived  from  it  no  other  benefit  than  that  of  ex- 
periencing each  other’s  strength,  and  a dread  of  renewing  the  cala- 
mities of  so  destructive  a contest.  Maria  Theresa,  however,  had  the 
mortification  of  seeing  her  allies  suffer  for  their  attachment  to  her  cause. 

Saxony  was  exhaused  almost  beyond  recovery;  her  allies  in  the  Empire 
were  drained  hy  excessive  contributions;  and  France  lost  part  of  Loui- 
siana, the  province  of  Canada,  Cape  Breton,  with  all  the  islands  in 
the  gulph  and  river  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  also  Grenada,  the  Grenadines, 
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St.  Vincent’s,  Dominica,  and  Tobago.  Spain  yielded  Florida,  and  all 
her  other  possessions  on  tlie  continent  of  America,  to  the  east  or  south 
cast  of  the  Missisippi,  and  the  Urilish  empire  was  thus  consolidated 
in  that  quarter  of  the  globe 


* For  the  treaties  of  Fontainebleau  and  Marie  Thcrese — Puetter's  Historical  De- 
HulierUburgh  have  been  consulted  the  velopmcnt — Oeuvres  Postliumes, 
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CHAPTER  3.0. 


1762 — 1769. 


The  Archduke  Joseph  elected  King  of  the  Romans — Death  and  Character  of  the  Emperor 
Francis — G rief  of  Maria  Theresa — Joseph  succeeds  to  the  Throne  of  the  Empire —» 
Beneficial  Regulations  and  Establishments  of  Maria  Theresa — Improvements  in  the 
Army,  and  Introduction  of  the  Military  Conscription. 


THE  elevation  of  the  archduke  Joseph  to  the  dignity  of  King  of  Chapter  39. 

the  Romans,  was  the  immediate  consequence  of  the  peace.  1762—1769. 
On  the  27th  of  May  1764,  the  election  took  place  without  oppo- 
sition  at  Frankfort ; and  this  successful  event  secured  to  the  family  of 
Maria  Theresa  the  Imperial  crown,  and  prevented  the  evils  of  an 
interregnum,  in  which  the  sudden  death  of  the  Emperor  Francis  might 
otherwise  have  involved  the  Empire. 

Francis  was  at  Inspruck  in  the  Tyrol,  where  he  had  assisted  at  the  1765. 
marriage  between  the  archduke  Leopold  and  Maria  Louisa,  Infanta  of 
Spain.  He  had  been  for  some  time  indisposed,  and  threatened  with 
an  apoplexy,  and  lie  imagined  that  his  disorder  was  increased  by  the 
heavy  atmosphere  in  the  rallies  of  Tyrol ; like  the  emperor  Albert 
the  First,  he  repeatedly  expressed  an  earnest  desire  to  return  to 
Vienna;  and  on  viewing  the  mountains  with  which  Inspruck  is  sur- 
rounded, exclaimed,  “Oh!  if  I could  once  quit  these  mountains  of 
the  Tyrol*.” 

In  the  morning  of  the  1 8th  of  August,  being  pressed  by  his  sister 
Charlotte  Marianne,  abbess  of  Rcinircmont,  to  be  blooded,  he  an- 
swered, “ I am  engaged  this  evening  to  sup  with  Joseph,  and  will  not 


* Wraxall’s  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  359. 
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Chapter  39.  disappoint  him ; but  I promise  you  I will  be  blooded  to-morrow.” 
176’ — 1< o'9-  At  the  opera,  in  the  afternoon,  be  felt  himself  disordered;  went  out. 


accompanied  by  his  son  Joseph,  and  in  retiring  through  his  valet  do 
chambre’s  room  to  his  own  apartment,  was  struck  with  a fit  of  apo- 
plexy. As  he  tottered  for  a few  moments,  Joseph  caught  him  in  his 
arms,  but  could  not  support  him,  and  Francis  falling  on  the  floor, 
expired  without  a groan  in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

In  his  private  deportment  Francis  was  lively,  polite,  and  affable;  but 
he  seemed  rather  formed  for  the  situation  in  which  he  was  born,  than 
for  that  high  rank  to  which  he  was  elevated  by  his  marriage  with 
Maria  Theresa.  1 1 is  honours  sat  awkwardly  upon  him,  and  he  was 
uneasy  under  his  dignities.  Though  appointed  co-regent  of  the  Austrian 
dominions,  and  seated  upon  the  first  throne  of  Europe,  he  possessed 
only  the  shadow  of  authority,  and  his  opinion  was  without  weight 
in  things  of  consequence.  Naturally  indolent  and  unambitious, 
he  never  attempted  to  make  the  smullest  struggle ; but  submitted 
without  a murmur  to  be  a cipher,  contented  only  to  be  consulted 
by  foreign  embassadors  for  the  sake  of  form.  lie  even  affected  to 
display  his  own  insignificance,  and  to  consider  himself  as  subordinate 
to  his  consort.  Being  once  at  the  levee  when  the  Empress-queen  was 
giving  audience  to  her  subjects,  he  retired  from  the  circle,  and  seated 
himself  in  a distant  corner  of  the  apartment,  near  two  ladies  of  the 
court.  On  their  attempting  to  rise,  he  said ; “ Do  not  regard  me,  for  * 
I shall  stay  here  till  the  court  is  gone,  and  then  amuse  myself  with 
contemplating  the  crowd  j”  the  ladies  replying,  “ As  long  as  your 
Imperial  majesty  is  present  the  court  will  be  here;”  “ you  mistake, * 
he  added  with  a smile,  “ the  Empress  and  my  children  are  the  court ; 

I am  here  only  a simple  individual*.” 

Had  Francis  possessed  more  influence,  the  system  of  Europe  would 
probably  not  have  been  overturned;  for  France  was  as  odious  to 
him  as  Prussia  was  to  the  Empress-queen,  and  he  seemed  to  have  ap- 
preciated the  necessity  of  preserving  the  strictest  friendship  with  Great 


• From  the  Countess  of  Harrach,  one  of  the  ladies. 


Britain. 
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Britain*.  He  did  not,  without  great  reluctance,  consent  to  the  Chapter 39. 
alliance  with*  the  House  of  Bourbon;  and  among  his  papers  was  ,76': — 176y* 
found  a remark  w hich  confirms  this  observation : “ The  less  con- 
nection with  France  the  better;  the  god  of  the  French  is  conve- 
nience; they  have  been  often  tried,  and  have  been  always  found  un- 
faithful f.” 

The  royal  historian  has  recorded,  that  Francis,  not  daring  to  inter- 
fere in  affairs  of  government,  employed  the  sums  which  he  drew 
from  Tuscany  in  commerce.  He  established  manufactories,  or  lent 
money  on  pledges,  and  undertook  to  furnish  the  Imperial  troops  with 
uniforms,  arms,  and  horses.  Associated  with  count  Botta,  and  a 
merchant  named  Schiinmelman,  lie  farmed  the  revenues  of  Saxony ; 
and  in  1756,  even  supplied  with  forage  the  Prussian  army,  which  was 
then  engaged  in  hostilities  with  the  Empress  his  consort ; during  the 
septennial  war  he  furnished  the  Empress  with  large  sums,  but  always 
took  care  that  they  should  be  vested  on  good  security ; he  was  in  a 
word  the  court  banker  J.  Francis  left  two  chests  of  money ; one  be- 
longing to  himself,  and  the  other  which  he  administered  for  the  Em- 
press. His  own  was  supposed  to  contain  about  1,000,000  florins  in 
ready  money,  and  19,000,000  in  paper,  which  his  son  Joseph  inherited  ; 
but  his  love  of  amassing  treasure  did  not  render  him  hard  hearted  ; on 
the  contrary  he  was  “ open  as  day  to  melting  charity,”  and  dis- 
tributed 1 00,000 1.  in  annual  donations  to  distressed  persons. 

He  was  extremely  fond  of  natural  philosophy,  and  endeavoured 
to  make  his  skill  subservient  to  his  love  of  money.  With  this  view  he 
attempted,  by  means  of  burning  glasses,  to  form  several  small  diamonds 
in  one  large  stone;  and  continually  employed  chemists  in  searching 
for  the  philosophers’  stone.  He  patronised  men  of  letters,  and  made 
collections  of  medals,  natural  history,  and  natural  philosophy ; and  to 
his  care  the  capital  owes  a cabinet  as  rich  in  those  articles  as  any 

Francis  were  principally  collected  during 
my  residence  at  Vienna. 

t CEuvrcs  Posthumes,  tom.  iii.  p.  2 6. 

European 


• Sir  Charles  Hanbury  Williams  to  the 
duke  of  Newcastle,  July  5,  1753. 
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Chapter  3.0.  European  city  can  display.  Though  his  abilities  and  acquirements 
— 176.0.  were  inferior,  and  his  deportment  less  dignified,  in  one  respect  he 
was  far  greater  than  Maria  Theresa;  he  was  more  inclined  to  tole- 
ration, and  always  recommended,  in  matters  of  religion,  persuasion 
and  argument  rather  than  violence  and  persecution. 

Among  numerous  instances  of  benevolence,  which  reflect  high 
honour  on  his  memory,  two  have  been  thought  most  worthy  of  being 
handed  down  to  posterity.  A fire  having  burst  forth  in  a maga- 
zine of  saltpetre  at  Vienna,  Francis  hastened  to  the  spot,  and  as 
lie  advanced  to  give  his  orders,  one  of  his  suite  represented  to  him, 
that  he  too  much  exposed  his  person ; “ Do  not,”  the  Emperor 
replied,  “ be  alarmed  for  me,  but  for  those  poor  wretches  whom  it 
will  be  difficult  to  save*.”  During  the  depth  of  winter  a violent 
inundation  overflowed  the  suburbs,  ami  the  waters  rising  to  an 
extraordinary  height,  many  could  only  save  themselves  by  taking 
refuge  on  the  tops  of  the  houses.  For  three  days  they  remained 
in  that  dreadful  situation  without  nourishment  ; the  rapidity  of 
the  stream,  and  the  floating  masses  of  ice,  rendering  the  passage 
so  dangerous,  that  the  most  intrepid  boatmen  could  not  be  per- 
suaded by  any  rccompence  to  expose  themselves.  In  this  imminent 
peril  Francis  threw  himself  into  a boat,  and  exclaiming,  “ I trust  my  ex- 
nmple  will  not  be  lost,”  rowed  over  to  the  opposite  shore  ; his  example 
had  its  due  effect;  the  boatmen  no  longer  hesitated  to  encounter 
the  same  danger  as  the  EmjK'ror,  and  the  people  were  saved  t. 
If  the  study  of  history  is  useful,  it  is  particlarly  so  when  it  records  ex- 
amples of  courage  springing  from  humanity,  and  where  the  foremost 
in  rank  is  the  first  to  distinguish  himself  in  braving  danger  or  in  acts  of 
benevolence. 

Maria  Theresa  bore  the  afflicting  stroke  of  her  husband’s  sudden 
decease  with  the  utmost  resignation.  Though  doatingly  fond  of  him, 
and  herself  a pattern  of  conjugal  attachment,  she  had  supported  his 

* Ilistoire  de  Marie  Thercse,  p.  114.  t Ibid.  p.  160. 
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numerous  infidelities  without  the  smallest  murmur,  and  even  without  Chapter  39. 
appearing  to  be  apprised  of  thcm#.  In  a letter  to  her  daughter,  she  1762— 1769. 
calls  liim  by  the  endearing  names  of  consort,  friend,  her  heart's  joy  for 
two-and-forty  years;  she  added,  “ brought  up  together,  our  senti- 
ments have  ever  been  the  same,  and  all  my  misfortunes  have  been 
softened  by  his  support.”  She  derived  a melancholy  pleasure  from  the 
recollection  of  his  amiable  qualities,  and  even  soothed  her  grief  by  pre- 
paring with  her  own  hands,  the  shroud  which  was  to  cover  his  body, 
but  charged  the  confidential  women  of  her  court,  who  saw  her  employed 
in  that  dismal  office,  not  to  divulge  it ; and  the  secret  was  not  known 
till  her  death  f.  To  the  time  of  her  decease  she  constantly  wore 
mourning ; her  apartments  were  hung  with  black ; she  frequently 
descended  into  the  vault  which  contained  his  remains,  and  continued 
several  hours  praying  by  his  sepulchre,  and  preparing  for  her  own 
dissolution. 

In  consequence  of  his  pre-election  Joseph  succeeded  to  the  title 
of  Emperor;  and  Leopold  her  second  son  became  Great  Duke  of 
Tuscany,  in  virtue  of  the  act  of  succession  promulgated  by  Francis  in 

176s. 

The  Empress-queen  was  no  sooner  recovered  from  the  first  agonies 
of  her  grief,  than  she  turned  her  attention  with  redoubled  energy  to 
the  concerns  of  government.  From  her  accession  to  the  treaty  of 
Hubertsburgh,  she  had  been  engaged  in  continual  hostilities,  or 
in  the  most  active  preparations  for  war;  but  the  time  was  now 
arrived,  when  a long  period  of  foreign  and  domestic  tranquillity, 
interrupted  only  by  the  short  interval  of  the  Bavarian  contest,  gave 
to  the  sovereign  of  the  House  of  Austria  the  power,  as  she  possessed 
the  inclination,  of  establishing  the  most  beneficial  regulations  for  pro- 
moting the  welfare  of  her  subjects.  She  founded  or  enlarged,  in 
different  parts  of  her  extensive  dominions,  several  academies  for  the 

• WraxalFs  Memoirs.  Mr.  Wraxall  has  recorded  a striking  proof  of  her  magnanimity 
in  her  conduct  to  the  princess  of  Auersberg,  the  mistress  of  Francis.  Vol.  ii.  p.  Sod. 

■f  From  the  countess  of  Thuu. 
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Chapter 39.  improvement  of  the  arts  and  sciences;  instituted  numerous  sc* 
1762— 1769.  minaries  for  the  education  of  all  ranks  of  people ; reformed  the 
public  schools,  and  ordered  prizes  to  be  distributed  among  the  students 
who  made  the  greatest  progress  in  learning,  or  were  distinguished 
for  propriety  of  behaviour,  or  purity  of  morals.  She  established 
prizes  for  those  who  excelled  in  the  different  branches  of  manufacture, 
in  geometry,  mining,  smelting  metals,  and  even  spinning.  She  par- 
ticularly turned  her  attention  to  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  which, 
in  a medal  struck  by  her  order,  was  intitled,  the  “ Art  which 
nourishes  all  other  arts*,”  and  founded  a society  of  agriculture 
at  Milan,  w-ith  bounties  for  the  peasants  who  obtained  the  best  crops. 
She  confined  the  rights  of  the  chace,  often  so  pernicious  to  the 
husbandman,  within  narrow  limits;  and  issued  a decree  enjoining  all 
the  nobles  who  kept  wild  game,  to  maintain  their  fences  in  good 
repair,  permitting  the  peasants  to  destroy  the  wild  boars  which 
ravaged  the  fields.  She  also  abolished  the  scandalous  power  usurped 
by  the  landholders  of  limiting  the  season  for  mowing  the  grass  with* 
in  the  forests  and  their  precincts,  and  mitigated  the  feudal  servitude 
of  the  peasants  in  Bohemia. 

Among  her  beneficial  regulations  must  not  be  omitted  the  intro- 
duction of  inoculation,  and  the  establishment  of  a small-pox  hospital. 
On  the  recovery  of  her  children  from  a disorder  so  fatal  to  her 
own  family,  Maria  Theresa  gave  an  entertainment,  which  displays 
the  benevolence  of  her  character.  Sixty- five  children,  who  had 

been  previously  inoculated  at  the  hospital  were  regaled  with  a 
dinner  in  the  gallery  of  the  palace  at  Schoenbrun,  in  the  midst 
of  a numerous  court ; and  Maria  Theresa  herself,  assisted  by 
•her  offspring,  waited  on  this  delightful  groupe,  and  gave  to  each 
of  them  a piece  of  money.  The  parents  of  the  children  were 
treated  in  another  apartment ; the  whole  party  was  admitted  to* 
the  performance  of  a German  play;  and  this  charming  entertain- 

• Arti  artiuni  nutria. 
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inent  was  concluded  with  a dance,  which  was  protracted  till  mid-  Chapter  39. 
night*.  1762 — 1769. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  effort  made  by  the  Empress-queen,  and 
which  reflects  the  highest  honour  on  her  memory,  was  the  reforma- 
tion of  various  abuses  in  the  church,  and  the  regulations  which 
she  introduced  into  the  monasteries.  She  corrected  the  evils  at- 
tendant on  mortmain,  or  pious  legacies  bequeathed  to  the  church 
as  an  expiation  for  sin,  by  forbidding  all  ecclesiastics  from  being 
present  at  the  making  of  a will ; she  diminished  the  number  of 
monks  and  nuns,  by  ordering  that  no  persons  should  be  admitted 
to  take  the  vows  who  had  not  attained  the  age  of  twenty-five;  and  she 
abolished  a burthensomc  impost  of  ten  per  cent.,  which  every  new 
abbot  had  extorted  from  his  vassals,  under  the  pretence  of  furnishing 
an  equivalent  tax  on  collateral  successions,  to  which  abbey  lands  had 
been  declared  subject  f.  She  took  away  the  pernicious  right  which  the 
convents  and  churches  enjoyed  of  affording  an  asylum  to  all  criminals 
without  distinction;  she  suppressed  the  inquisition,  which,  though 
curbed  by  the  civil  power,  still  subsisted  at  Milan,  and  abolished 
throughout  all  her  dominions  the  no  less  odious  than  inhuman 
custom  of  forcing  confession  by  torture.  She  suppressed  the  society 
of  Jesuits,  although  her  own  confessor  was  a member  of  that  order; 
but  did  not  imitate  the  unjust  and  cruel  measures  adopted  in  Spain 
and  Portugal,  and  softened  the  rigour  of  their  lot  by  every  alleviation 
which  circumstances  would  permit. 

The  superintendence  of  the  army  Maria  Theresa  consigned 
to  her  son  Joseph.  Aided  by  the  experience  of  marshal  Lacy,  he 
formed  a system  of  military  oeconoiny  which  even  surpassed  the 
boasted  arrangements  in  the  establishment  of  the  parsimonious 
Frederic.  At  his  suggestion  also,  and  in  imitation  of  the  Prussian  system, 
the  military  conscription  was  introduced,  in  1772,  into  all  the  Austrian 
dominions,  except  the  Netherlands,  Milan,  Tyrol,  and  Hungary. 

This  conscription,  though  highly  despotic  in  its  principle,  was  per- 

* llistoirc  tic  Marie  Tliercse,  p.  218,  219.  + Ibid.  p.  21(>. 
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Chapter  39.  haps  rendered  in  some  degree  necessary  by  the  vigilance  and  activity 
1762—  17C9.  of  so  formidable  a neighbour  as  Frederic  the  Second,  who  had  in 


the  preceding  wars  penetrated  almost  to  the  center  of  the  Austrian 
dominions,  before  the  court  of  Vienna  was  prepared  to  make  the 
smallest  opposition.  In  consequence  of  these  regulations,  the  troops 
of  Austria,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Bavarian  campaign,  for  the 
first  time  took  the  field  with  the  same  promptitude,  and  in  the  same 
state  of  readiness  as  those  of  Prussia. 
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CHAPTER  40. 

1769—1777. 

Causes  of  the  Partition  of  Poland — State  and  Constitution  of  that  Country — Death  of 
Augustus  the  Third — Ineffectual  Endear  ours  o/Marm  Theresa  to  secure  the  Throne 
for  the  House  of  Saxony — Count  Poniatowski  supported  by  the  Empress  of  llussia — His 
Election  and  Character — Contests  relative  to  the  Privileges  of  the  Dissidents — Tumults 
and  intestine  Dissensions — Interference  of  Russia  and  Prussia — Maria  Theresa 
supports  the  Catholics — Civil  War  in  Poland — Confederacy  of  Bar — The  Turks  declare 
War  against  Russia — Projects  of  the  King  of  Prussia  for  the  Dismemberment  of  Poland 
— Interviews  with  the  Emperor,  and  Union  between  Austria  and  Prussia — Success  of  the 
Russian  Arms — Alliance  of  the  House  of  Austria  with  the  Porte — Artful  Policy  of  the 
Kuig  of  Prussia — Obtains  the  Concurraicc  of  Russia  and  Austria — Measures  which  pre- 
ceded and  accompanied  the  Dismemberment— Wretched  State  of  Poland — Ratification 
and  Terms  of  the  Partition — Changes  in  the  Government — New  Encroachments  of 
Austria  and  Prussia — Peace  of  Kainardji  between  the  Russians  and  the  Turks — Austria 
and  Prussia  compelled  to  relinquish  their  Encroachments — Acquisition  of  the  Bucovina. 


IT  is  a melancholy  task  to  turn  from  these  salutary  and  benevolent  Chapter  40. 

acts  to  a scries  of  ambiguous  negotiations  and  unjust  encroachments,  ^9 — 1777- 
which  again  changed  the  whole  system  of  Austrian  policy,  occasioned 
a temporary  union  with  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  ended  in  the  parti- 
tion of  Poland,  a transaction  which  disgraced  the  reign  of  Maria 
Theresa. 

Notwithstanding  her  memorable  declaration  in  1706,  that  no  con- 
sideration on  earth  sliould  induce  her  to  enter  into  an  alliance  of 
which  the  king  of  Prussia  was  a party,  the  Empress-queen  forgot  that 
apprehension  of  his  ambition  which  had  hitherto  been  her  ruling 
principle,  and  not  only  relinquished  all  hopes  of  recovering  Silesia,  but 
contributed  to  consolidate  and  extend  the  power  and  influence  of  her 
natural  enemy.  This  change  in  the  conduct  of  the  court  of  Vienna 
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Chapter  40.  was  principally  owing  to  the  predominance  which  Russia  began  to 
1769—1777.  assume  in  the  scale  of  Europe  under  Catherine  the  Second;  and 
particularly  to  the  despotic  ascendency  which  she  had  acquired  in 
Poland. 

Poland,  which  formed  a barrier  between  Austria,  Prussia,  Turkey, 
and  Russia,  had  sunk  from  the  first  to  the  most  inconsiderable  power 
of  the  north,  in  consequence  of  intestine  commotions,  and  the  dimi-* 
tuition  of  the  regal  authority.  The  neighbouring  sovereigns  fomented 
these  internal  discords,  in  order  to  preserve  their  influence  in  the 
government,  and  prevent  the  nation  from  recovering  its  former 
ascendency;  and  the  constitution  was  calculated  to  promote  their 
views.  It  was  a republican  form,  presided  by  an  elective  monarch, 
who  was  chosen  by  the  nobles  or  gentry,  and  extremely  limited  in 
his  authority.  The  great  body  of  the  people  were  in  a state  of 
feudal  vassalage ; and  the  nobles  * were  the  sole  proprietors  of 
land  in  fee,  or  descendants  of  those  proprietors,  consequently  nu- 
merous, and  in  general  needy.  Among  these,  the  most  powerful 
and  opulent,  like  the  feudal  barons,  maintained  large  bodies  of 
retainers,  and  were  supported  by  those  of  their  own  order,  who 
hoped  either  for  protection  or  advantage.  Hence  factions  were 
formed,  and  the  higher  nobles,  perpetually  at  variance  either  among 
themselves  or  with  the  crown,  were  assisted  and  encouraged  by  foreign 
states. 

The  supreme  legislative  authority  resided  in  the  three  estates  of 
the  realm,  the  King,  Senate,  and  Equestrian  Order,  assembled  in  a 
national  diet. 

The  Senate  consisted  of  the  bishops,  palatines,  or  governors  of 
provinces,  castellans  or  lieutenants  of  the  palatines,  and  the  sixteen 
ministers  of  state ; all  these  were  appointed  by  the  King,  but  when 

’ A noble,  os  designated  by  the  laws  of  sessed  land.  Every  noble  was  capable  of 
Poland,  was  a person  not  engaged  in  trade  being  a candidate  for  the  throne.  Travels 
or  commerce,  cither  possessing  land,  or  the  in  Poland,  dec.  b.  i.  cli.  5. 
descendant  of  a family  which  formerly  pos- 
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nominated  could  not  be  deprived  of  their  charges  except  by  the  consent 
of  the  diet. 

The  Equestrian  Order,  or  Lower  House,  was  composed  of  nuniio3 
chosen  by  the  nobles  or  gentry  in  the  respective  dietines,  and  no 
qualification  was  required  either  in  the  electors  or  elected.  This 
assembly  exhibited  a disgraceful  scene  of  faction,  tumult,  and  bloodshed, 
and  was  incapable  of  concluding  any  business  of  state,  because  the  most 
important  questions  could  not  be  decided  without  unanimity  of 
suffrages,  as  each  nuntio,  by  his  liberum  veto,  or  negative,  had  the  power 
of  suspending,  or  even  of  dissolving  the  diet.  To  obviate  the  evils 
arising  from  this  dreadful  privilege,  the  Poles  had  recourse  to  diets  of 
confederacy,  which,  though  composed  of  the  same  members,  and  con- 
ducted with  the  same  forms,  were  capable  of  deciding  by  plurality  of 
voices;  still,  however,  the  evil  was  only  remedied  in  part,  as  the 
diets  of  confederacy  could  not  decide  on  many  affairs  of  state,  nor 
make  regulations  which  might  lead  to  a radical  change  in  the  constitu- 
tion *. 

From  the  death  of  John  Sobieski  the  House  of  Austria  had  main- 
tained a considerable  influence  in  Poland ; and,  in  concurrence  with 
Russia,  had  raised  Augustus  the  Second,  Elector  of  Saxony,  to  the 
throne.  Charles  the  Sixth  had  sacrificed  some  of  his  fairest  provinces 
to  support  Augustus  the  Third ; and  Maria  Theresa  was  equally  de- 
sirous to  promote  the  interest  of  the  House  of  Saxony,  which  lmd 
displayed  so  warm  an  attachment,  and  undergone  such  sufferings  in 
her  cause.  On  the  death  of  Augustus  she  prepared  to  exert  all  her 
influence  in  favour  of  his  son  Christian  Frederic ; but  that  prince  dying 
soon  after  his  father,  and  his  son  Frederic  Augustus,  a minor,  being 
ineligible  to  the  vacant  dignity,  she  encouraged  prince  Xavier,  second 
son  of  the  deceased  mouarch,  to  become  a candidate. 

On  this  vacancy  Poland  became  a scene  of  faction  and  disorder  : 
several  natives  offered  themselves  as  candidates  ; among  whom  the  most 


Chapter  40. 
1769—1777. 


October  5, 
1796. 


* For  an  account  of  the  government  of  Poland,  aud  the  Liberum  Veto,  sec  my 
Travels  in  Poland,  b.  i.  cli.  G. 
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Chapter  40. 
176'y— 1777. 


17  (il, 
July  a. 


■Sept.  7. 


conspicuous  were  prince  Czartorisky,  his  nephew  count  Stanislaus 
I oniatouski,  high  standard-bearer  of  Lithuania,  count  Branisky,  and 
ptince  Luhomirsky.  Of  these  count  Branisky  was  supported  by 
piince  Radzivil,  and  by  tliose  independent  magnates  who  deprecated 
the  interference  of  foreign  powers;  but  all  the  other  competitors 
yielded  to  count  Poniatowski,  who  was  assisted  by  the  influence  of 
Russia. 

This  amiable  and  accomplished  nobleman  was  son  of  count  Ponia- 
towski, castellan  ol  Cracow,  by  the  princess  Czartoriska,  and  had  capti- 
vated the  affections  of  Catherine  when  grand  duchess.  The  vanity 
of  the  Empress  was  flattered  by  the  prospect  of  conferring  a crown  on 
hci  favourite ; and  her  ambition  was  no  less  gratified  in  securing  the 
election  of  a king  who  was  deficient  in  energy  of  mind,  and  seemed 
likely  to  become  wholly  dependent  on  his  benefactress.  She  lavished 
hei  tieasure  to  bribe  the  venal  nobles,  assembled  an  army  on  the 
frontiers,  and,  in  order  to  exclude  all  foreign  candidates,  restricted  the 
Poles  to  the  choice  of  a piast,  or  native. 

1 he  Empress-queen  saw  with  concern  the  attempts  of  Russia 
to  exclude  the  House  of  Saxony,  and  gain  the  preponderance  in 
1 oland , she  published  a spirited  manifesto,  declaring  her  resolution 
to  maintain  all  the  rights,  prerogatives,  and  possessions  of  the  Poles, 
particularly  their  privilege  of  appointing  a sovereign  by  a free  and 
voluntary  election;  and  being  seconded  by  a declaration  equally 

stiong  on  the  part  of  France,  prepared  to  assert  the  pretensions  of  the 
House  of  Saxony  by  arms. 

To  counteract  the  opposition  of  Maria  Theresa,  Catherine  gained 
the  king  of  Prussia;  the  two  sovereigns  entered  into  a treaty  to 
secure  the  election  of  Stanislaus;  and  being  joined  by  the  Porte,  the 
three  powers  issued  similar  declarations,  exhorting  or  rather  command- 
ing the  Poles  to  elect  none  but  a piast  for  their  king.  Soon  after- 
wards a corps  of  Russian  troops  entered  Poland,  defeated  prince 
Radzivil  and  his  party;  and,  in  conjunction  with  a Prussian  force  on 
the  frontiers,  awed  the  diet  of  election,  and  secured  the  nomination 
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of  count  Ponialowski,  who  was  crowned  by  the  title  of  Stanislaus  Chapter  40. 
Augustus*.  1769—1777'. 

Maria  Theresa,  ill  seconded  by  France,  and  opposed  by  Turkey, 

Prussia,  and  Russia,  was  too  prudent  to  follow  the  example  of  her 
father,  at  a time  when  her  subjects  were  yet  bleeding  with  the  wounds 
of  the  septennial  war.  She  did  not,  therefore,  openly  oppose  the  elec- 
tion of  Stanislaus;  but,  recalling  her  minister  from  Warsaw,  strove, 
in  concert  w’ith  France,  to  diminish  the  preponderance  of  Russia,  by. 
fomenting  the  intestine  troubles,  and  assisting  the  malecontents  with 
money.  She  thus  prepared  to  avail  herself  of  the  first  opportunity  la 
interfere  with  effect  in  the  affairs  of  Poland,  and  this  opportunity  soon 
presented  itself. 

Stanislaus,  though  solely  indebted  to  Catherine  for  his  elevation, 
beheld  with  regret  the  total  dependence  of  his  country  on  the  court  of 
Pctersburgh.  He  was  anxious  to  emancipate  himself  from  the  Russian 
yoke,  to  abolish  the  Liberum  Veto,  and  reform  other  glaring  defects' 
in  the  constitution,  which  furnished  a perpetual  pretext  for  foreign  in- 
terference. But  his  character  and  abilities  were  not  equal  to  this 
great  design  : without  military  talents,  he  could  not  direct  or  awe  his 
turbulent  subjects ; and  he  was  too  deeply  immersed  in  gallantry  und 
pleasures,  to  undertake  an  enterprise  which  required  the  greatest  exer- 
tions of  body  and  mind.  Some  salutary  regulations  introduced  into 
the  finances,  the  army,  the  courts  of  justice,  and  the  further  reforms 
which  he  meditated,  gave  umbrage  to  Russia,  and  rOused  those  tur- 
bulent spirits  who  were  desirous  to  retain  their  country  in  a state  of 
anarchy.  Catherine  and  Frederic  fomented  these  discontents,  and 
revived  the  religious  disputes,  by  declaring  themselves  protectors  of 
the  dissidents ; under  which  denomination  were  comprised  all  Christian 
sects  who  dissented  from  the  catholic  religion.  The  dissidents  had 
been  originally  indulged  with  the  free  exercise  of  their  worship,  ad-  . 

* Memoirs  depuis  la  Paix  de  Hubertsburgli,  1763,  jusqu’  a la  fin  du  Pnrtage  de 
Pologne  1775,  in  CEuvres  Posthumes  du  Roi  de  Prusse,  tom.  v. — Revolutions  de  Pologne, 
tom.  i.— Travel*  in  Poland,  &c.  vol.  i, 
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Chapter  40.  milted  to  scats  in  the  diet,  and  had  participated  in  all  the  privileges 


treaty  ot  Ultva.  In  process  ot  time  the  catholics,  acquiring  the  as- 
cendency, gradually  deprived  i!ic  dissidents  of  their  privileges,  and,  in 
1 7-J3,  excluded  them  from  the  diet.  Soon  after  the  election  of 
Stanislaus,  the  dissidents  appealed  to  England,  Russia,  Prussia,  and 
Denmark,  as  mediating  powers  in  the  treaty  of  Oliva,  and  obtained 
their  recommendation  to  the  diet;  but  these  applications  were  un- 
favourably received,  the  exclusion  was  confirmed,  and  with  great 
difficulty  they  even  obtained  the  free  exercise  of  their  worship.  The 
King  himself,  though  inclined  to  toleration,  concurred  with  the  catholics, 
and  thus  excited  still  further  the  resentment  of  the  empress  of  Russia. 
Catherine  remonstrated  against  the  proceedings  of  the  diet,  encouraged 
the  dissidents  to  form  confederacies,  and  even  strengthened  them  with 
a body  of  troops.  Religious  disputes  were  soon  blended  with  political 
cabals ; the  dissidents  were  joined  by  bodies  of  discontented  catholics, 
and  a confederacy  of  catholics  was  formed  under  the  appellation  of 
malcontents,  and  headed  by  prince  Radzivil. 

A national  diet,  assembled  to  consider  the  claims  of  the  dissidents, 
was  awed  into  compliance  by  a Russian  force;  the  most  violent  of  the 
catholics  were  arrested  and  imprisoned,  and  the  diet  dissolved,  after 
appointing  a committee  to  adjust  the  contested  points.  This  com- 
mittee was  induced  by  bribes  and  threats  to  arrange  a body  of  articles, 
which  not  only  restored  the  privileges  of  the  dissidents,  but  perpetuated 
the  elective  monarchy,  the  Liberum  Veto,  and  the  other  abuses  in  the 
constitution ; and  these  articles  were  sanctioned  by  an  extraordinary 
diet  held  at  the  commencement  of  17G&. 

Such  arbitrary  proceedings  roused  the  majority  of  the  nation; 
bodies  of  catholics  assembling  on  the  frontiers  of  Turkey  and  Hungary, 
seized  the  fortress  of  Par  in  Podolia,  and  formed  an  union  which  was 
called  the  Confederacy  of  Par.  'Die  royal  troops  were  either  de- 
feated, or  joined  the  insurgents;  additional  forces  from  Russia  poured 
into  Poland,  and  the  country  became  a scene  of  bloodshed  and 
3 devastation ; 
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devastation*;  while  the  King  without  a shadow  of  authority,  was  a Chapter 40. 
mere  puppet  in  the  hands  of  the  Russian  party.  1769 — 1777. 

During  these  troubles  Maria  Theresa  watched  with  a jealous  eye 
the  proceedings  of  Catherine.  Being  inclined  to  favour  the  catholics, 
both  from  principles  of  religion  and  policy,  she  encouraged  the  con* 
federacy  of  Bar,  and  suffered  the  chiefs  to  fix  their  head-quarters  in 
Hungary.  In  conjunction  with  France,  and  the  Porte  who  had  deserted 
the  alliance  of  Russia  and  Prussia,  she  furnished  the  malecontents 
with  money  and  arms,  and  permitted  bodies  of  French  troops  to  pass 
into  Poland  through  her  territories.  By  these  means  the  party  of  the 
malecontents  became  extremely  formidable,  and  had  they  been  openly 
supported  by  the  House  of  Austria,  two  kings  might  have  again  con- 
tended for  the  throne  of  Poland  ; but  as  the  court  of  France  was 
unahlc  to  engage  in  a distant  war,  Maria  Theresa  would  not  encounter 
alone  the  united  forces  of  Russia  and  Prussia,  and  the  catholic  con- 
federates, overpowered  by  the  disciplined  troops  of  Russia,  were  dis- 
comfited on  all  sides. 

In  one  of  these  conflicts  a party  of  Russians  pursued  the  Poles 
into  the  Turkish  territory,  and  burnt  the  small  town  of  Balta. 

This  accidental  incursion  was  construed  as  a violation  of  territory ; 
the  Porte  was  instigated  by  France  to  publish  a declaration  of  war  October 

against  Russia,  and  by  this  diversion  enabled  the  confederates  to  pro-  17g8, 

tract  hostilities. 

The  rapid  success  of  the  Russians  against  the  Turks,  and  par- 
ticularly the  conquest  of  Moldavia  alarmed  the  court  of  Vienna,  and 
disposed  the  Empress-queen  to  listen  to  the  overtures  of  the  king  of 
Prussia,  who  was  himself  jealous  of  his  new  ally.  That  wily  monarch 
had  long  coveted  Polish  or  Western  Prussia,  which  formed  a commu- 
nication between  the  disjointed  parts  of  his  dominions,  but  could  not 
expect  to  realize  his  views  without  the  concurrence  of  Austria  and 
Russia.  He  therefore  projected  the  partition  of  Poland ; and 
the  distracted  state  of  that  country,  and  the  relative  situation  of  the 


• Lind’s  Letters  on  Poland— Travels  in  Poland,  &c.  b.  t.  eh.  2 — CEuvres  Posthumcs, 
tom.  5 — Revolution#  de  Pologne. 
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Chapter 40.  neighbouring  powers,  seemed  to  offer  a favourable  moment  for  the 
i"(jy — 1777.  fulfilment  of  his  plan.  Aware  that  Russia  was  interested  to  oppose 


a dismemberment,  lie  endeavoured  first  to  secure  the  concurrence  of 
Austria,  and,  by  their  joint  influence,  to  extort  the  acquiescence  of 
Catherine  while  she  was  involved  in  a Turkish  war. 

As  early  as  1765  he  had  proposed  an  interview  with  the  Emperor, 
which  had  been  eagerly  accepted  by  Joseph,  at  that  time  an  enthu- 
siastic admirer  of  his  great  rival ; but  he  was  disappointed  by  the 
jealousy  of  the  Empress  and  her  minister.  The  Austrian  cabinet, 
however,  being  now  alarmed  by  the  success  of  the  Russians,  the  Emperor 
himself,  with  the  consent  of  Maria  Theresa,  offered  to  visit  Frederic 


August  25,  *n  Silesia.  The  interview  took  place  at  Neiss,  and  seemed  likely  to 
i76'y.  remove  that  enmity  which  had  long  divided  the  two  Houses.  Frederic 
addressed  the  Emperor  by  declaring  he  considered  that  day  the 
happiest  of  his  life,  as  it  became  the  epoch  of  an  union  between  two 
families  too  long  hostile,  but  whose  real  interests  consisted  rather  in 
seconding  than  destroying  each  other.  Joseph  replied,  “ Silesia  no 
longer  exists  for  the  House  of  Austria.”  He  then  proposed  to  main- 
tain a neutrality  in  Germany,  in  case  of  a war  between  England  and 
France,  and  the  King  acceding  to  this  proposal,  a convention  was 
signed  by  the  two  monarchs  themselves,  and  by  an  additional  article 
they  engaged  to  observe  a neutrality,  in  their  respective  dominions, 
should  any  unforeseen  troubles  arise ; they  likewise  agreed  to  maintain 
a private  correspondence,  and  settle  their  respective  disputes  without 
the  intervention  of  ministers  *. 

1770.  In  the  ensuing  year  the  Turkish  fleet  being  destroyed  at  Tchesme, 


Bender  taken  by  count  Panin,  and  Wallachia  added  to  the  Russian 
conquests,  the  court  of  Vienna  was  still  more  alarmed  with  the  progress 
of  these  new  and  dangerous  neighbours;  magazines  were  formed  iu 
Hungary,  reinforcements  of  troops  dispatched  towards  the  frontiers, 
and  the  Empress-queen  did  not  affect  to  conceal  her  resolution  of 
taking  part  in  the  war. 


* (Euvres  Posthumes,  tom.  v.  p. 
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Under  these  circumstances  a second  interview  took  place:  the  Chapter  to. 
Emperor,  accompanied  by  prince  Kaunitz,  repaired  to  a camp  formed 
at  Neustadt  in  Moravia,  where  he  received  the  visit  of  the  Prussian 
monarch.  Frederic  and  his  generals  were  habited  in  the  uniform  worn 
by  the  Austrian  recruits,  and,  on  meeting  the  Emperor,  the  King 
addressed  him  with  the  delicate  compliment,  “ I have  brought  your 
majesty  many  recruits.”  The  two  sovereigns  treated  each  other  with 
the  utmost  cordiality ; and  the  business  for  which  the  meeting  had  been 
arranged  was  transacted  between  the  King  and  the  Austrian  minister. 

Kaunitz  pressed  the  King  to  join  the  Mouse  of  Austria,  in  opposing, 
by  force  of  arms,  the  ambitious  projects  of  Russia ; and  urged  that 
such  an  union  was  the  only  barrier  to  resist  that  torrent  from  the 
north,  which  threatened  to  overwhelm  all  Europe.  Frederic  artfully 
evaded  this  overture,  but  tendered  his  intervention  to  conciliate  the 
courts  of  Vienna  and  Petersburg!),  and  offered  to  procure  from  the 
Porte  the  acceptance  of  the  Austrian  mediation  ; at  the  same  time 
he  reiterated  his  former  assurances  of  amity,  and,  at  the  request  of 
the  Emperor,  promised  to  communicate  any  overtures  which  might  be 
made  to  him  by  France. 

These  professions  were  confirmed  by  the  arrival  of  a messenger  from 
Constantinople,  with  letters  requesting  the  mediation  of  Austria  and 
Prussia,  and  declaring  the  resolution  of  the  Porte  to  accept  no  pro- 
posals which  were  not  made  by  their  intervention.  This  mediation 
was  gladly  accepted  by  the  Emperor  and  his  minister,  and  the  rival 
Houses  of  Austria  and  Ilrandcnburgh  seemed  cordially  united  in  their 
views  and  interests. 

\/  At  this  interview  Frederic  held  forth  the  partition  of  Poland  as  a 
bait  to  the  Austrian  court,  and  represented  the  policy  of  persuading 
or  compelling  Russia  to  concur  in  the  dismemberment,  instead  of 
retaining  Moldavia  and  Wullachia.  The  map  of  Poland  was  laid 
before  the  two  sovereigns,  the  limits  of  the  respective  portions  were 
adjusted,  and  the  plan  of  operations  arranged  *.  The  consequences 

of 

* I have  little  he  sitation  in  asserting  with  the  king  of  Prussia ; hut  so  infamous 
that  the  plan  of  this  partition  originated  was  this  transaction,  that  each  of  the  three 
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Chapter 40.  of  those  interviews  were  soon  manifest ; the  Austrian  and  Prussian 
1‘7jr~17^‘  troops  had  already  entered  Poland,  under  the  pretence  of  preventing 
the  progress  of  the  plague ; and  Maria  Theresa  brought  forward  vague 
claims  on  some  Polish  districts,  of  which  she  affected  to  postpone 
the  discussion  till  the  return  of  peace,  and  declared  that  she  would 
protect  the  territories  in  question  from  all  insults,  either  on  the  pail 
of  the  Russians  or  the  confederates. 

Notwithstanding  this  union  with  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  the  ar- 
rangements for  the  partition,  a singular  change  suddenly  took  place 
in  the  conduct  of  the  court  of  Vienna.  Maria  Theresa,  in  a letter 
to  Stanislaus,  written  with  her  own  hand,  gave  the  strongest  as- 
surances that  her  friendship  for  him  and  the  republic  was  firm  and 
unalterable ; that  she  had  never  entertained  a thought  of  seizing 
any  part  of  his  dominions,  and  would  suffer  no  power  to  dismember 
Poland  *.  At  the  same  time  she  concluded  a treaty  with  the  Porte, 
by  which  she  agreed  to  declare  war  against  the  Russians,  if  they 
did  not  relinquish  all  their  conquests,  and  desist  from  their  enterprises 
in  Poland.  In  return  she  was  to  receive  an  annual  subsidy  of 
10,000  purses,  or  720,000  pounds,  by  four  instalments,  the  first  of 
which  was  to  be  paid  as  soon  as  the  Austrian  troops  were  put  in 
motion ; and  she  flattered  herself  with  the  hopes  of  regaining  from 
the  gratitude  of  the  Turks,  those  provinces  which  had  been  ceded  at 


powers  endeavoured  to  fix  the  blame  on 
the  others.  We  need  however  only  read 
the  king  of  Prussia’s  own  account  in  “ La 
Politique  depuis  1763  i 1775,”  CKuvrcs 
Poslhuines,  tom.  5,  to  be  convinced  that 
he  was  the  prime  mover  of  this  partition, 
and  that  he  obtained  his  end  by  foment- 
ing and  availing  himself  of  the  jealousy 
between  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Peters- 
burgh.  At  the  same  time  it  is  remarkable, 
that,  in  his  account  of  the  interview*  at 
Neiss  and  Neustadt,  he  makes  no  mention  of 
the  plan  for  the  dismemberment  of  Poland. 
I was,  however,  informed  at  Vienna,  by  a 
nobleman,  to  whom  the  intelligence  was 


communicated  by  Joseph  himself,  that  tire 
map  of  Poland  was  spread  before  the  two 
sovereigns,  in  the  interview  at  Neustadt. 
Count  Ilertzbcrg  also  acquainted  me  that 
the  plan  of  this  partition  was  arranged  at 
the  two  meetings.  He  was  consulted  ou 
the  occasion  by  the  King,  and  remonstrated 
against  admitting  the  House  of  Austria  to 
a share  of  the  spoil ; but  Frederic  replied, 
“ Ils  partageront  aussi  la  blame." — See 
also  Wroxall’s  account  of  these  two  meet- 
ings, in  his  Memoirs  of  the  court*  of 
Berlin,  &c.  Letter  19. 

* Lind’s  Letters  on  Poland. 
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the  peace  of  Belgrade.  The  troops  were  accordingly  put  in  motion  ; Chapter  40. 
the  first  instalment  was  paid  ; promises  of  assistance  were  lavished  1769—1777. 
on  the  confederates;  immense  preparations  made  in  Hungary;  and  the 
Imperial  minister  at  Berlin  pressed  the  king  of  Prussia  to  remain 
neuter,  should  the  Austrians  attack  the  Russians  in  any  other  country 
except  Poland. 

Frederic  had  now  matured  the  plan  at  which  he  had  laboured  with 
unceasing  assiduity.  He  therefore  rejected  the  proposal  of  a neutrality, 
endeavoured  to  prevent  the  jealousy  of  the  two  powers  from  breaking 
out  into  open  hostilities,  and  dispatched  his  brother  prince  Henry  to 
St.  Petersburgh,  to  negotiate  a peace  with  the  Turks,  and  to  effect  an 
accommodation  between  Austria  and  Prussia,  which  was  to  be 
cemented  by  the  partition.  Catherine,  intoxicated  with  her  success, 
demanded  as  the  price  of  a peace  with  the  Turks,  the  cession  of  the 
two  Cabardias,  Azof  and  its  territory,  the  independence  of  the  Crimea, 
the  free  navigation  of  the  Black  Sea,  an  island  in  the  Archipelago,  and 
the  sequestration  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  for  twenty-five  years.  In 
imparting  these  extravagant  proposals  to  the  court  of  Vienna,  Frederic 
artfully  softened  their  resentment,  and  endeavoured  to  protract  the 
negotiation ; but  finding  prince  Kaunitz  dazzled  with  the  expected 
advantages  of  the  Turkish  alliance,  he  exerted  all  his  endeavours  to 
secure  the  concurrence  of  Russia.  He  succeeded  in  alarming  Catherine 
with  the  dread  of  an  Austrian  war,  and  at  length  persuaded  her  to 
accept  a portion  of  Poland,  as  an  indemnification  for  restoring 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia. 

In  the  midst  of  these  negotiations,  a corps  of  Austrian  troops 
entered  Poland,  and  occupied  the  lordship  of  Zips,  as  an  antient 
dependency  of  the  kingdom  of  Hungary.  This  usurpation  furnished 
an  additional  argument  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  facilitated  his 
views.  Catherine  declared  to  prince  Henry,  that  if  the  court  of 
\ ienna  presumed  to  dismember  Poland,  the  neighbouring  nawers 
must  lollow  the  example.  Frederic  took  advantage  of  this  hint, 
excited  the  apprehensions  of  the  Empress,  and  at  length  extorted  her 
consent  to  the  partition ; the  respective  portions  were  specified  in  Fei>.  177*. 

a convention 
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Chapter  40.  a convention  signed  at  St.  Petersburg!!,  between  the  Empress  and  the 
I7(i?>— 1^77.  0f  Prussia 

Having  thus  succeeded  at  the  court  of  Russia,  Frederic  again  turned 
to  the  cabinet  of  Vienna ; lie  expressed  the  approbation  of  Catherine 
at  the  seisure  of  Zips,  urged  them  to  occupy  the  districts  which  thev 
wished  to  appropriate,  and  insinuated  that  himself  and  Russia  would 
follow  their  example.  Notwithstanding  their  former  engagement,  the 
court  of  Vienna  hesitated  in  adopting  this  proposal.  They  were  un- 
willing to  relinquish  the  advantages  which  they  expected  to  derive 
from  their  connection  with  the  Porte;  and  Kaunitz  inparticular  dreaded 
lest  the  dismemberment  of  Poland  should  occasion  a breach  of  the 
alliance  with  France.  But  by  the  same  artifices  which  Frederic  had 
employed  in  Russia,  he  alternately  alarmed  and  lured  the  court  of 
Vienna,  and  even  made  warlike  preparations  to  join  with  Russia  in 
enforcing  the  partition.  1 1 is  schemes  were  attended  with  success. 
Maria  Theresa  was  unwilling  to  involve  herself  in  hostilities  with 
Russia  and  Prussia,  supported  only  by  the  feeble  co-operation  of  the 
Turks ; from  the  disgrace  of  Choiseul  she  could  no  longer  expect 
assistance  from  France;  the  British  cabinet,  though  averse  to  the 
dismemberment,  was  unwilling  to  otfend  the  empress  of  Russia,  from 
whom  they  had  recently  obtained  a commercial  treaty,  and  the 
other  powers  of  Europe  were  unable  to  interpose  with  effect.  She 
therefore  listened  to  the  overtures  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  preferred 
a share  in  the  plunder  of  Poland,  to  an  uncertain  and  burthensome 
war.  She  felt  or  affected  to  feel,  indeed,  great  scruples  of  conscience, 
in  participating  the  disgrace  of  this  infamous  transaction ; but  she  was 
not  the  less  exorbitant  in  her  demands,  and  extended  her  claims  almost 
to  the  half  of  Poland.  After  a long  discussion,  the  dread  lest  the 
secret  should  be  divulged,  and  the  instances  of  Prussia,  induced  her 
to  lower  her  pretensions,  and  the  final  treaty  of  partition  was  signed 
1772.  at  St ..Petersburgh  on  the  5 th  of  August. 

Dining  the  negotiations  for  the  partition  treaty  Poland  had  been 
torn  by  intestine  feuds,  and  sunk  into  a dreadful  sjate  of  anarchy ; the 
confederates  had  made  a considerable  progress,  and  with  the  animosity 
3 . natural 
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natural  to  such  contests,  both  parlies  had  committed  tl>e  most  daring  Chapter  40. 
acts  of  licentiousness  and  cruelty.  The  unfortunate  monarch  was  1769—1777. 
solely  maintained  on  his  throne  by  a Russian  army,  and  resided  at 
Warsaw  as  a kind  of  state  prisoner,  in  the  inidst  of  a Russian  gar- 
rison ; in  this  situation  he  was  seized  in  his  capital  by  a daring  hand 
of  confederates,  and  was  only  rescued  from  assassination  by  an  escape 
almost  miraculous  *. 

At  length  the  time  approached  for  the  execution  of  the  treaty, 
which  had  been  arranged  with  such  consummate  art  and  profound 
sccresy.  The  three  powers  threw  oft’  the  mask,  by  publishing  a 
manifesto  asserting  their  respective  claims,  and  with  an  insulting 
mockery,  urged  those  very  disorders  and  miseries  in  which  they  had 
contributed  to  plunge  the  unfortunate  Poles,  as  motives  for  their 
glaring  violation  of  the  rights  of  nations.  On  the  publication  of  this 
manifesto,  they  made  a specification  of  their  intended  acquisitions, 
and  the  respective  districts  were  instantly  occupied  by  their  troops. 

Both  parties  were  equally  confounded  by  these  proceedings.  The 
King  and  the  royalists  found  themselves  betrayed  by  the  empress 
of  Russia,  whom  they  had  considered  as  their  protectress ; and  the 
confederates  had  even  flattered  themselves  that  the  Austrian  troops 
were  advancing  to  their  assistance.  The  nation  now  felt  and  lamented 
the  fatal  effects  of  faction  and  discord  ; but  the  two  parties  were 
unable  to  form  a coalition ; the  King  was  a state  pageant  in  the  hands 
of  the  Russians ; and  the  confederates,  threatened  on  all  sides,  were 
soon  routed  and  dispersed. 

At  this  juncture  a revolution  took  place  in  Sweden,  which  seemed 
likely  to  counteract  the  projects  of  the  partitioning  powers.  On  the 
death  'of  Adolphus  Frederic,  the  French  ministry  encouraged  the 
young  monarch  Gustavus  the  Third,  who  was  then  at  Paris,  to  effect  a 
change  in  the  constitution  of  his  country,  to  emancipate  himself  from 
the  shackles  imposed  by  the  senate,  and  the  interference  of  foreign 

. * For  an  account  of  his  escape,  see  Wraxull's  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  p.  .06 ; and  Travels 
in  Poland,  &c.  b.  1.  ck.  3. 
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Chapter  40. 
176.9—1777. 


Aliened  1.9, 
1772. 


powers.  Gustavus  was  of  a character  well  suited  to  effect  this  revolu- 
tion. Gifted  by  nature  with  commanding  eloquence,  lie  joined  the 
greatest  coolness  and  presence  of  mind  with  a daring  spirit  of  enterprise, 
and  the  heroism  of  the  House  of  Vasa.  He  repaired  to  Stockholm, 
and  was  received  with  enthusiasm  by  the  Swedes,  who  regretted  the 
loss  of  their  antient  glory,  aspired  to  recover  the  fame  they  had  ac- 
quired under  Gustavus  Adolphus  and  Charles  the  Twelfth,  and  bore 
with  indignation  that  subservience  to  foreign  states  to  which  they  had 
been  subjected  under  the  regulations  of  the  new  form  of  government. 
The  King  increased  the  national  enthusiasm  by  his  popular  manners 
and  insinuating  address;  assisted  by  the  money  of  France,  and  the 
counsels  of  Vergennes,  then  embassador  at  Stockholm,  hut  still  more 
favoured  by  his  own  eloquence,  intrepidity,  and  presence  of  mind,  he 
effected  with  equal  secresy  and  celerity,  and  without  bloodshed,  the 
revolution  which  annihilated  the  powers  of  the  aristocracy,  and  re- 
stored him  to  the  authority  possessed  by  his  great  ancestors  *. 

Catherine,  irritated  at  the  abolition  of  the  antient  form  of  govern- 
ment, declared  her  resolution  to  restore  the  constitution  by  force  of 
arms,  and  demanded  the  cooperation  of  Austria  and  Prussia.  Maria 
Theresa  was  greatly  embarrassed  by  this  demand : she  was  not  averse  ^ 
to  a change  which  diminished  the  preponderance  of  Russia,  and  was 
aware  that  Gustavus  had  been  encouraged  and  assisted  by  France ; but 
she  was  unwilling  to  offend  her  new  ally,  on  whose  concurrence  she 
alone  relied  for  the  tranquil  possession  of  the  dismembered  part  of 
Poland.  She  did  not  therefore  give  a direct  refusal  to  the  demands  of 
Catherine,  although  she  declared  her  resolution  to  maintain  a neutrality 
should  the  king  of  Sweden  be  attacked  f;  and  the  Emperor  delayed 
granting  the  investiture  of  the  German  provinces  which  Gustavus 
had  artfully  proposed,  with  a view  to  secure  the  protection  of 
the  Empire  J.  The  king  of  Prussia  was  no  less  inclined  to  prevent 

• For  an  acount  of  tins  memorable  re-  tion  — and  Lagerbring’s  Gcschichte  von 

Schwedcn. 

■f  Sir  Robert  Keith  to  the  earl  of  Suffolk, 
Feb.  6,  1773. 

J Sir  Robert  Keith’s  Dispatches. 

a war 


volutiou,  sec  Travels  in  Poland,  Russia, 
Sweden,  and  Denmark,  book  vii.  ch.  4 — 
Sheridan’s  History  of  the  Swedish  Revolu- 
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a war  with  Sweden  than  the  court  of  Vienna.  He  was  equally  jealous  Chapter  40.  ' 
of  the  Russian  power,  and  was  nearly  connected  by  blood  with  Gustavus,  J76<} — 1777. 
who  was  the  son  of  his  sister.  But  he  was  bound  by  treaty  to  support 
the  antient  government,  and  to  assist  Russia  with  a body  of  troops  in 
case  of  a war  with  Sweden ; and  he  was  still  more  anxious  than  the 
court  of  Vienna  not  to  alienate  the  empress  of  Russia,  on  whose 
assistance  the  fulfilment  of  all  his  deep  laid  schemes  of  policy  de- 
pended. He  therefore  temporised,  and  used  every  effort,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Empress-queen,  to  soften  the  resentment  of  Catherine. 

France  declared  her  resolution  to  support  the  king  of  Sweden ; and 
Gustavus  himself,  encouraged  by  the  favourable  aspect  of  affairs,  and 
animated  by  the  national  enthusiasm,  made  the  most  vigorous  prepa- 
rations to  secure  his  newly-acquired  authority.  But  lukewarmness 
of  her  allies,  the  threats  of  France,  and  the  resolution  of  Gustavus, 
did  not  bend  the  haughty  spirit  of  Catherine,  and  her  anger  was  still 
further  roused  by  the  aspiring  views  of  Gustavus,  who,  anxious  to 
distinguish  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  took  advantage  of  the 
weak  and  distracted  state  of  the  court  of  Denmark,  and  prepared  to 
atchieve  the  conquest  of  Norway.  She  even  made  overtures  to  the 
Turks,  that  she  might  be  enabled  to  turn  her  arms  against  Sweden ; 
the  Turks,  however,  instigated  by  France  to  persevere  in  the  contest, 
and  encouraged  with  the  prospect  of  a diversion  from  the  Swedes,  re- 
jected her  demands,  and  made  vigorous  preparations  to  prosecute 
hostilities.  Embarrassed  by  these  difficulties,  Catherine  listened 
to  the  instances  of  tlie  Empress-queen  and  the  king  of  Prussia ; an  ac- 
commodation was  effected,  and  the  court  of  Petersburgh  acknowledged 
the  new  government  established  in  Sweden. 

During  these  events  a revolution  had  likewise  taken  place  in  the  court 
of  Denmark.  Christian  the  Seventh  being  reduced  by  his  irregularities 
to  a state  of  extreme  imbecility,  was  governed  by  his  queen  Matilda, 
sister  of  the  king  of  England,  and  the  conduct  of  affairs  intrusted 
to  Struensee,  who  had  rapidly  risen  from  the  situation  of  a petty 
physician  to  the  highest  office  of  the  stale.  The  elevation  of  an  upstart 
favourite  disgusted  the  nobles  and  people,  and  his  conduct  gave 
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Chapter  40.  great  offence  to  Juliana  Maria,  the  queen-dowager,  who  was  excluded 
1769— 1777-  from  all  share  in  the  government;  she  therefore  formed  and  headed  a 
'-*~*~**-/  party  of  the  disaffected,  and  extorted  an  order  from  the  King  for  the 
arrest  of  his  queen  and  minister.  Struenscc  was  tried  and  executed  j 
Matilda  wus  divorced  and  exiled  ; and  the  whole  power  of  the  state 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Juliana  Maria.  The  queen-dowager  being 
a princess  of  the  House  of  Brunswick,  and  cousin  of  the  king  of 
Prussia,  that  monarch  acquired  considerable  influence  in  the  court  of 
Copenhagen,  and  used  his  interposition  to  consolidate  the  reconcilia- 
tion between  Denmark  and  Sweden  *. 

These  disturbances  in  the  north  being  composed,  the  three  powers 
were  enabled  to  complete  the  partition  of  Poland.  The  King  and 
nation  were  roused  by  the  impending  danger;  they  published  refuta- 
tions of  the  pretended  claims ; issued  counter  declarations  and  me- 
morials; and  appealed  to  all  the  other  states  who  had  guarantied  the 
integrity  of  Poland.  But  neither  this  appeal,  nor  the  sentiments  of 
justice  and  humanity  made  the  smallest  impression  on  the  three  courts, 
and  they  hastened  to  complete  the  partition,  lest  the  rising  spirit  of 
the  nation  should  be  supported  by  the  other  states  of  Europe.  The 
Empress-queen,  who  had  hitherto  acted  a secondary  part,  now  came 
forward,  and  her  minister  at  the  court  of  Warsaw  peremptorily  re- 
Dec.  4.  quired  the  King  to  assemble  a diet,  in  order  to  hasten  a definitive 
arrangement  between  the  republic  and  the  three  powers,  “ who  would 
not  expose  their  pretensions  to  the  hazard  of  future  contingencies,  and 
of  those  troubles  with  which  Poland  had  been  always  agitated  j\” 
The  same  declaration  was  delivered  by  the  ministers  of  Russia  and 
Prussia,  and  the  King  issued  circular  letters  for  the  convocation  of  the 
general  diet. 

The  diet  assembled  on  the  19th  of  April ; but  such  was  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  nation,  that  in  the  lower  house  the  majority  of  the  nuntios 
long  opposed  the  dismemberment ; and  they  were  encouraged  by  the 
King,  who  exhibited  the  firmest  resolution  to  preserve  the  integrity 
and  independence  of  his  country.  The  embassadors  of  the  three 
* (Euvres  Posthumcs,  tom.  v.  cb.  1.  f Lind.  p.  82. 
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courts  now  had  recourse  to  terror:  the  King  was  menaced  with  Chapter 40. 
deposition,  his  family  with  imprisonment  and  ruin,  and  the  capital 
itself  was  threatened  with  pillage ; bribes  and  promises  were  lavished 
among  the  members  of  the  diet,  and  every  engine  employed  to  obtain 
the  fulfilment  of  their  views.  At  length  the  Poles,  without  hope  from 
abroad,  and  without  strength  at  home,  indignantly  yielded  to  their 
fate.  Still,  however,  the  King  continued  firm,  and  threatened  to  abdi- 
cate rather  than  dishonour  himself  by  sanctioning  the  dismemberment 
of  his  kingdom ; he  demanded  an  asylum  in  England,  and  stretching 
forth  his  right  hand  to  the  Ilritish  plenipotentiary,  exclaimed,  “ I will 
suffer  this  hand  to  be  cut  off  rather  than  sign  the  act  of  partition  #.” 

Hut  Stanislaus,  though  buoyed  up  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment, 
did  not  possess  sufficient  energy  to  endure  the  extremity  of  his  fortune: 
his  feeling  mind  was  alarmed  for  the  fate  of  his  family ; and  he  had  not 
spirit  to  disdain  a crown  held  only  by  the  suffrance  of  his  oppressors. 

He  yielded  to  the  menaces  of  the  Russian  embassador,  and  gave  his 
assent  to  that  fatal  instrument,  which  finally  blotted  the  name  of  his 
country  from  among  the  nations  of  Europe. 

The  partitioning  powers  were  too  prudent  to  trust  their  • unjust 
acquisitions  to  the  forbearance  of  an  indignant  nation ; they  ex- 
torted an  act  for  the  immediate  dissolution  of  the  diet,  and  the  ap- 
pointment  of  a committee  of  delegates  to  adjust  their  respective  claims, 
and  to  accede  to  a new  constitution  which  they  had  prepared  for  that 
unhappy  country.  The  delegates  entered  on  their  humiliating  office ; 
and,  before  the  month  of  September,  concluded  the  treaty  of  partition 
in  conformity  to  the  dictates  of  the  three  courts. 

The  Russian  district  formed  the  north-eastern  part  of  Poland,  and 
consisted  of  Polish  Livonia,  parts  of  the  palatinates  of  Witepsk,  Polotsk, 
and  Minsk,  and  the  whole  palatinate  of  Micislaw,  containing  a popula- 
tion of  1,500,000  souls;  and  Frederic  obtained  the  district  called  Royal 
or  Western  Prussia,  with  a population  of  860,000  souls. 

* Sec  some  interesting  anecdotes  of  this  amiable  but  unfortuuate  monarch  in  my 
. Travel#  in  Poland,  &c.  vol.  i.  5th  edition. 
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Chapter  40.  The  declaration  published  by  Maria  Theresa,  founded  her  right  to 
j~-r-7'  a la,Se  Port*on  °f  Poland  on  obsolete  claims  of  the  crowns  of  Hungary 
and  Bohemia  ; but  she  advanced  as  a favour,  that  although  she  could 
prove  her  incontestable  right  to  Scveria,  Podolia,  Volhynia,  Pokutia, 
Red  Russia,  and  Little  Russia,  and  other  considerable  districts,  yet 
she  would  content  herself  with  a moderate  equivalent.  This  equivalent 
was  a large  territory  in  the  south  of  Poland,  comprising  Red  Russia, 
Gallicia,  and  parts  of  the  palatinates  of  Cracow,  Sandomir,  Lublin, 
Bezk,  Volhynia,  and  Podolia,  containing  a fertile  and  extensive 
country,  with  a population  of  2,500,000  souls,  and  the  valuable 
salt-works  of  Vielitzka,  which  brought  to  the  republic  an  annual  re- 
venue of  90,000 1.  This  district  was  consolidated  and  annexed  to  the 
Austrian  territories,  under  the  antient  appellation  of  the  kingdoms 
of  Gallicia  and  Lodorncria. 

■v 

The  partitioning  powers  did  less  injury  to  the  republic  by  dismember- 
ing its  fairest  provinces,  than  by  establishing  a form  of  government, 
which  gave  still  further  scope  to  the  exorbitant  liberty  of  the  nobles. 
They  excluded  all  prospect  of  reform,  by  perpetuating  the  elective 
monarchy,  the  liberum  veto,  and  the  other  inherent  defects  of 
the  constitution ; and  still  further  circumscribed  the  authority  of 
the  crown,  by  taking  from  the  King  the  appointment  of  bishops, 
castellans,  palatines,  and  ministers  of  state,  and  the  patronage  of 
the  starosties,  or  royal  fiefs,  and  by  vesting  the  executive  power 
in  a permanent  council  chosen  by  the  diet  and  presided  by  the 
King. 

Those  restrictions  on  the  regal  power,  which  had  hitherto  been  con- 
sidered by  the  Poles  as  the  palladium  of  their  liberty,  were  now  justly 
regarded  as  the  causes  of  their  country’s  decline.  The  delegates,  who 
had  been  chosen  by  the  mandates  of  foreign  powers,  and  were  awed  by 
a foreign  force,  for  a long  time  resisted  the  establishment  of  these  new 
regulations,  and  two  years  elapsed  before  their  consent  was  extorted. 
Having  at  length  approved  the  form  of  government,  the  delegation 
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•was  dissolved,  and  all  the  articles  were  formally  confirmed  by  a general  Chapter 4a 
diet*.  1769— 1777. 

The  avidity  of  Austria  and  Prussia  was  not  gratified  by  these  ac- 
quisitions, and  the  treaty  of  partition  was  scarcely  signed  before  the 
courts  of  Vienna  and  Berlin  began  to  make  new  encroachments. 

Frederic  attempted  to  secure  the  district  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Thorn,  and  to  extend  the  limits  of  his  acquisitions  to  the  left  bank 
of  the  Devenza;  the  court  of  Vienna,  by  availing  themselves  of  in- 
accurate maps  of  the  country,  took  possession  of  Casimir,  part  of  the 
palatinate  of  Lublin,  and  a considerable  territory  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Bog.  The  two  courts  connived  at  each  other's  encroachments* 
and,  from  the  situation  of  affairs,  seemed  likely  to  succeed  in  extend- 
ing their  acquisitions. 

The  good  fortune  which  had  hitherto  attended  the  arms  of  Catherine 
deserted  her  in  the  campaign  of  1773,  and  her  generals  were  defeated 
in  their  attempts  to  carry  the  war  beyond  the  Danube.  At  the  same 
time  the  rebellion  of  Pugatchef  -j*  shook  her  throne ; and  the  Turks, 
encouraged  by  this  diversion,  obstinately  refused  to  listen  to  overtures 
for  peace.  But  in  the  ensuing  year  the  Russian  arms  again  became 
successful ; Romanzof  passed  the  Danube,  and  hemmed  in  the  Turkish 
army  in  the  mountains  of  Bulgaria,  and  the  Grand  Vizier  was  com- 
pelled, by  a mutiny  of  his  troops,  to  accede  to  the  terms  dictated  by 
the  Russian  general.  By  this  treaty,  signed  at  Kagniardji,  the  Russian 
head-quarters,  Catherine  secured  the  independence  of  the  Crimea,  the 
free  navigation  of  the  Turkish  seas,  and  obtained  the  forts  of  Kertsch, 

Yenikale,  Kinburn,  and  the  surrounding  district,  Azof,  and  the  cession 
of  the  Great  and  Little  Cabardias*  She  restored  all  her  other  conquests 
to  the  Turks;  but  in  the  restitution  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  ex- 
acted such  stipulations  relative  to  their  privileges  and  religion,  as 


• For  this  narrative  have  been  consulted 
CEuvres  Posthumes,  tom.  v.  ch.  1 — Revo- 
lutions de  la  Pologne,  tom.  ii. — Koch  His- 
toire  dcs  Traitcs  relatives  au  Demetnbrc- 
ment  de  la  Pologne,  tom.  iii.  p.  270 — 


Travels  in  Poland,  &c.  b.  i. — Sir  Robert 
Keith’s  Dispatches. 

t For  an  account  of  the  rebellion  of 
Pugatchef,  who  assumed  the  character  of 
Peter  the  Third,  see  my  Travels  in  Poland, 
Russia,  &C. 
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Chapter  40.  afforded  her  a pretext  to  interfere  in  tiie  affairs  of  those  provinces.  In 
J?09  1777.  consequence  of  this  glorious  peace,  she  was  enabled  to  crush  the 
rebellion  of  Pugatchef,  and  to  turn  her  attention  to  the  affairs  of 
Poland. 

The  court  of  Vienna  were  extremely  mortified  at  this  sudden  pacifica- 
tion. Even  during  the  whole  negotiation  for  the  partition  of  Poland, 
the  Empress-queen  had  not  intermitted  her  intrigues  with  the  Porte. 
She  had  beheld  with  jealousy  the  success  of  the  Russians ; and  baron 
Tlnigut,  her  plenipotentiary  at  the  congress  of  Fotzani,  bad  secretly 
caballed  with  the  Turks,  and  displayed  such  lukewarmness  or  partiality 
in  his  mediation,  that  Catherine  refused  to  admit  an  Austrian  minister 
at  the  congress  of  Bucharest.  During  the  last  campaign  the  Empress- 
queen  did  not  conceal  her  inclination  to  renew  her  connection  with 
the  Porte ; and  when  Romanzof  had  crossed  the  Danube,  and  Orlof 
was  preparing  to  force  the  passage  of  the  Dardanelles,  she  even  de- 
clared that  she  considered  herself  bound  to  march  a body  of  troops,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  dismemberment  of  the  Turkish  empire.  But  she 
saw  with  still  greater  regret  the  conclusion  of  the  peace,  which  rendered 
the  empress  of  Russia  the  protectress  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  and 
which  so  greatly  increased  her  territories  and  ascendancy  in  the  east 
of  Europe,  and  enabled  her  to  turn  her  attention  to  the  affairs  of 
Poland. 

The  fears  of  the  Empress-queen  were  not  ill-founded.  Catherine 
authoritatively  required  the  two  courts  to  desist  from  their  en- 
croachments, and  abide  by  the  treaty  of  Partition ; she  even  re- 
proached the  court  of  Vienna  for  the  exactions  of  their  troops  in 
Poland,  and  extorted  from  the  Emperor  an  humiliating  disavowal 
of  their  conduct.  These  spirited  remonstrances  were  attended  with 
effect.  Maria  Theresa  first  declared  her  readiness  to  oblige  the 
empress  of  Russia  by  restoring  the  territories  on  which  she  had  en- 
croached ; and  the  king  of  Prussia,  after  an  ineffectual  attempt  to 
secure  the  connivance  or  acquiescence  of  Catherine,  was  compelled  to 
follow  the  example  of  Austria.  Still,  however,  the  final  conclusion  of 
this  nefarious  transaction  was  retarded  by  various  negotiations  : repre- 
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sentations,  remonstrances,  and  threats  succeeded  each  other,  and  it  was  Chapter  40. 
not  till  1777,  that  the  three  powers,  influenced  by  mutual  jealousy  and  1769—  1777- 
fear,  desisted  from  their  projects  of  aggrandisement,  and  nearly  adopted 
the  limits  which  had  been  assigned  by  the  first  treaty  of  partition*. 

Rut  although  the  Empress-queen  had  been  thwarted  in  her  intended 
usurpations  in  Poland,  s^  found  means  to  secure  the  possession  of  the 
Bucovina,  a small  district  of  Moldavia,  on  the  bank  of  the  Dniester, 
extending  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Chotzun.  She  had  occupied  this 
district  with  the  acquiescence  of  the  Turks,  during  the  negotiations  for 
the  peace  of  Kagniardji,  as  a compensation  for  preserving  Moldavia 
and  Wallachia.  Catherine  was  unwilling  to  permit  this  acquisition ; 
but  the  Empress-queen,  partly  by  her  compliance  relative  to  Poland, 
and  partly  by  availing  herself  of  the  disputes  between  Russia  and  the 
Porte,  in  regard  to  the  independence  of  the  Crimea,  succeeded  in  her 
object ; and  by  a convention,  signed  on  the  5th  of  February  1777,  ob- 
tained from  the  Porte  the  formal  cession  of  the  Bucovina  j'. 

* Sir  Robert  Murray  Keith’s  Dispatches — CF.uvrcs  Postil  tunes,  tom.  v.  ch.  i.  and  iv. — 

Koch. 
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CHAPTER  41. 

1777*  © 

favourable  Sil nation  of  the  House  of  Austria  after  the  Partition  of  Poland — Connections  with 
the  House  of  Bourbon — Views  and  Principles  of  Choiseul — Marriage  of  the  Archduchess 
Maria  Antonietta  with  the  Dauphin — Rise,  Progress,  and  System  of  the  Anti-Austrian 
Party  in  France — Dismission  of  Choiseul — Ministry  of  the  Duke  tT A iguillon— Acces- 
sion of  Jxiuis  the  Sixteenth — Appointment  of  Vergennes — Ilis  System  of  Policy- 
Disappointment  of  the  Court  of  Vienna — Visit  of  the  Fmperor  to  Paris. 

AT  the  conclusion  of  the  partition  of  Poland,  the  situation  of 
Maria  Theresa  was  highly  flourishing,  and  her  great  accessions 
of  strength  and  influence  excited  jealousy  among  the  European  powers. 
She  possessed  a well  disciplined  army  exceeding  200,000  men,  which 
could  be  considerably  augmented  ; the  finances  were  restored  to  order, 
and  notwithstanding  the  numerous  expcnccs  of  the  military  establish- 
ment, the  treasury  was  enriched  by  an  annual  saving  of  2,000,000 
crowns.  From  inclination  and  principle  she  was  averse  to  the  horrors 
of  war,  and  desirous  of  closing  her  days  in  peace  ; but  her  son  the  Em- 
peror, a prince  of  an  aspiring  and  ambitious  temper,  was  eager  to  aug- 
ment his  dominions,  and  panted  for  an  occasion  to  signalize  his  name. 
Some  time  after  the  death  of  Francis,  the  council  of  the  conference 
which  had  for  so  long  a period  directed  the  administration,  was  abo- 
lished, and  prince  Kaunitz,  as  prime  minister,  acquired  unbounded  in- 
fluence in  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  *.  He  adapted  himself  with  con- 
summate address  to  the  discordant  characters  and  views  of  the  mother 
and  son ; but  he  exerted  his  principal  attention  to  preserve  the 
alliance  with  France,  w hich  during  the  events  of  the  preceding  years 
had  been  repeatedly  threatened  with  dissolution. 


• Sir  R.  Keith’s  Dispatches. 
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Choiseul,  who  owed  his  rise  to  the  court  of  Vienna,  had  invariably  Chapter  41. 
promoted  the  views  of  the  House  of  Austria,  and  the  bonds  of  interest  1777. 
and  policy  had  been  strengthened  by  the  tics  of  blood.  Four  children 
of  Maria  Theresa  had  formed  matrimonial  connections  with  different 
branches  of  the  House  of  Bourbon ; and  at  length  the  alliance  with 
France  was  cemented  by  the  marriage  of  the  archduchess  Maria  Anto-  1770. 
nietta  with  the  Dauphin.  This  marriage  was  almost  the  last  act  of 
Choiseul’s  administration  ; and  his  downfal  occasioned  a considerable 
change  in  the  system  hitherto  pursued  towards  the  court  of  Vienna. 

Choiseul  had  earnestly  directed  all  his  endeavours  to  the  maintenance 
of  that  alliance  to  which  he  owed  his  elevation  ; but  his  views  had  been 
thwarted  and  his  efforts  shackled  by  an  Anti-Austrian  party,  which, 
after  his  dismission,  directed  the  helm  of  government.  • 

During  the  administration  of  cardinal  Richelieu,  the  French  court 
had  formed  the  national  rivalry  between  the  Houses  of  Bourbon  and 
Austria  into  a regular  system  of  policy.  By  uniting  with  the  secondary 
powers  of  Europe,  and  raising  a party  in  the  Empire  in  opposition  to 
the  chief,  they  succeeded  in  diminishing  the  influence  and  dismembering 
the  territories  of  the  House  of  Austria ; and  at  length  secured  the 
crown  of  Spain  to  a branch  of  the  Bourbon  family.  This  system  was 
pursued  by  the  French  court  with  uniform  perseverance,  until  the 
death  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  when  the  regent  duke  of  Orleans, 
formed,  in  conjunction  with  England,  a temporary  union  with  the 
House  of  Austria.  On  the  reconciliation  with  Spain,  effected  by 
cardinal  Flcury,  the  Anti-Austrian  system  was  revived ; and  by  the 
intrigues  of  France,  Naples  and  Sicily,  with  the  Ultra  Danubian  pro- 
vinces, were  dismembered  from  the  Austrian  dominions.  The  French 
court  likewise  took  advantage  of  the  death  of  Charles  the  Sixth  to 
unite  the  minor  powers  of  Europe  against  Maria  Theresa,  and  endea- 
voured to  effect  the  ruin  of  their  antient  rival.  They  failed  indeed 
in  their  principal  object;  but  the  House  of  Austria  was  weakened  by 
the  loss  of  Silesia,  and  the  duchy  of  Parma;  and  was  rescued  from  de- 
struction only  by  the  heroism  of  Maria  Theresa,  the  zeal  of  her 
subjects,  and  the  assistance  of  England. 
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Chapter  41.  From  the  peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle  other  principles  were  gradually 
1777.  introduced,  and  an  Austrian  party  was  formed  in  the  court,  and  sup- 
ported by  the  marchioness  de  Pompadour,  the  King's  mistress.  Rut 
the  adherents  of  the  anlient  system  availed  themselves  of  a secret 
correspondence  * maintained  by  the  King  with  numerous  agents  in  the 
different  courts  of  Europe,  the  superintendence  of  which  was  intrusted 
to  the  prince  of  Conti,  the  head  of  the  Anti-Austrian  party.  Ry 
that  channel  they  were  enabled  to  transmit  to  the  King  memorials, 
papers,  and  plans,  in  support  of  the  system  of  cardinal  Richelieu ; yet 
notwithstanding  all  their  efforts  the  old  system  was  exploded,  and  an 
alliance  formed  between  the  two  great  rival  houses  to  reduce  the  se- 
condary powers  to  their  former  insignificance.  The  prince  of  Conti, 
disgusted  with  this  change  of  policy,  resigned  the  charge  of  the  corres- 
pondence ; and  the  King  transferred  the  direction  to  the  count  dc 
Broglio,  who  hud  been  distinguished  by  his  inveterate  enmity  to  the 
House  of  Austria  f. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  septennial  war  took  place,  and 
Choiseul  was  elevated  to  the  helm  of  state.  This  event  rendered  the 
court  of  Versailles  subservient  to  that  of  Vienna ; but  the  ill  success 
of  the  war,  and  the  dishonourable  terms  of  the  peace,  counte- 
nanced the  clamours  of  the  Anti-Austrian  party;  the  opponents  of 
Choiseul,  being  headed  by  the  Dauphin,  employed  the  secret  correspon- 
dence with  greater  effect  to  decry  his  measures,  and  to  represent  the 
new  alliance  as  degrading  and  ruinous  to  France.  The  death  of  the 

O o 


* .Among  the  principal  members  of  this 
correspondence,  we  distinguish  the  names 
of  Vergennes,  Breteuil,  the  chevalier,  alias 
mademoiselle  d’F.on,  St.  Priest,  Durant, 
Dumourier,  Favier,  the  marquis  de  Bom- 
belles.  The  minister,  who  discovered 
traces  of  this  correspondence,  arrested  se- 
veral of  the  agents  and  imprisoned  them 
in  the  bastille.  Among  others  Dumourier 
was  confined,  and  has  in  his  Life  given  a 
curious  account  of  his  arrest  and  deten- 


tion. Louis  the  Fifteenth  in  order  to 
conceal  the  secret,  acquiesced  in  these 
arrests;  but  prevented  his  agents  from 
falling  victims  to  ministerial  jealousy. 
He  signed  the  order  for  the  arrest  of 
mademoiselle  d’Eon,  who  was  employ- 
ed in  F.ngland,  but  enabled  her  to  escape 
' by  giving  her  previous  notice. 

t See  a curious  account  of  this  secret 
correspondence  in  the  Politique  dc  tous 
les  Cabinets  de  l’Europc. 
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mistress  in  I7(U  exposed  the  minister  still  more  to  their  attacks;  and  chapter  4t. 
they  increased  the  odium  which  had  been  raised  against  him,  by  1777- 


accusing  him  of  poisoning  the  Dauphin,  and  many  other  members  of 
the  royal  family,  who  died  at  that  juncture.  Choiseul,  however, 
still  maintained  his  ground  ; and  hoped  to  consolidate  his  influence 
by  the  marriage  of  the  Dauphin  with  the  archduchess  Maria  Anto- 
nietta.  Rut  his  enemies  were  now^  headed  by  the  duke  d’Aiguillon, 
great  nephew  of  cardinal  Richelieu,  and  supported  by  the  new 
mistress,  madame  du  Barry,  w hose  introduction  he  had  opposed.  The 
good  intelligence  which  seemed  to  reign  between  Austria  and  Prussia, 
contributed  to  render  him  more  unpopular,  and  his  disgrace  was  acce- 
lerated by  his  attempts  to  involve  France  in  a war  with  England,  in  1770. 
consequence  of  the  disputes  relative  to  Falkland’s  Islands. 

He  w as  succeeded  by  the  duke  d’Aiguillon,  who  w as  anxious  to  renew 
the  connection  with  the  king  of  Prussia  and  the  secondary  powers,  and 
a temporary  estrangement  took  place  between  the  courts  of  Vienna 
and  Versailles.  In  the  midst  of  these  embarrassments,  the  measures 
adopted  for  the  partition  of  Poland  became  a new  source  of  discontent. 

The  court  of  Vienna  indeed  attempted  to  excuse  their  conduct; 
and  urged,  that  unable  to  prevent  the  dismemberment,  they  had 
accepted  the  most  inconsiderable  portion,  with  the  sole  intention  to 
restrain  the  rapacity  of  Russia  and  Prussia ; their  embassador,  count 
Merci,  even  reproached  d’Aiguillon  with  his  secret  overtures  to  the 
king  of  Prussia ; and  argued,  that  Austria,  thus  deserted  by  France, 
had  no  other  means  to  secure  herself  against  the  storm  with  winch  she 
was  threatened  *. 

The  French  minister,  still  further  inflamed  by  these  reproaches, 
exerted  all  his  eloquence  in  displaying  the  duplicity  of  the  Austrian 
cabinet,  and  used  all  his  efforts  to  rouse  the  spirit  of  his  court.  In  a 
violent  memorial,  which  he  presented  to  Eouis  the  Fifteenth,  he  asked, 

“ What  reliance  can  wc  place  on  the  friendship,  and  what  have 
we  to  expect  from  that  House  to  which  wre  are  bound  by  the  double 
tics  of  treaties  and  marriage?  What  is  the  result  of  our  alliance  with 


4 Politique  de  tous  les  Cabinets,  &c.  tom.  i.  p.  164. 
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Chapter 41.  the  court  of  Vienna,  that  alliance  which  has  drained  us  of  our  blood 
!777.  and  treasure  ? We  are  left  without  a single  friend,  and  a formidable 
league  between  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  is  consolidated  against 
us  in  the  north  of  Europe.  In  an  instant  those  powers  can  bring 
against  us  a force  of  300,000  men ; in  an  instant  they  can  spread  them- 
selves at  discretion  over  the  feeble  states  of  Europe  ; in  an  instant 
they  can  complete  the  total  destruction  of  Poland.  France  without 
allies,  France  with  scarcely  any  means  of  resistance ; France,  exhausted 
by  the  last  war,  undertaken  for  the  maintenance  of  that  very  House 
of  Austria,  and  the  recovery  of  her  territories,  is  now  in  the  most 
fatal  crisis ; reduced  to  an  humiliating  silence,  she  is  compelled  to 
repress  her  native  energy,  and  to  approve  all  the  transactions  of  other 
powers,  w ho  do  not  even  deign  to  consult  her.  How  are  the  times 
changed  since  not  a single  shot  could  be  fired,  in  any  part  of  Europe, 
without  the  permission  of  the  King!  Rut  however  critical  the 
situation  of  France  may  be,  she  has  still  resources  equal,  if  not 
superior  to  those  of  the  northern  league  He  then  endeavoured  to 
combat  the  national  prejudices  against  England,  and  held  forth  the  union 
of  France,  England,  Spain,  and  Sardinia,  as  the  only  means  to  counter- 
balance the  weight  of  the  partitioning  powers.  In  conformity  with  this 
principle,  he  had  made  overtures  to  England,  and  proposed  to  lord 
Rochfort  to  send  an  united  English  and  French  fleet  to  the  Baltic,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  dismemberment  of  Poland ; but  his  overtures 
being  coldly  received,  he  did  not  venture  to  oppose  singly  the  league 
of  the  north,  and  remained  an  inactive  spectator  of  that  transaction  f. 

On  the  death  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  sanguine  hopes  were  enter- 
tained by  the  court  of  Vienna,  that  their  ascendancy  at  Versailles, 
would  be  secured  by  the  influence  of  the  young  queen,  and  that 
Choiseul  would  be  placed  at  the  head  of  a new  administration  formed 
under  their  auspices.  Rut  in  these  expectations  they  were  grievously 
disappointed  ; the  young  King,  though  warmly  attached  to  his  queen, 
restrained  her  interference  in  political  concerns,  and  placed  his  whole 

• Soulavie’s  Memoires  Ilistoriques  & Politique#  de  Louis  XVI.  tom.  1.  p.  125. 

•f  Lord  Rochfort’s  Dispatches. 
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confidence  in  the  count  de  Maurepas,  who  had  been  strongly  recom-  Chapter  41. 
mended  by  the  Dauphin  his  father,  and  whose  principles  were  adverse  *777. 
to  Austrian  politics.  The  resolution  of  the  King  was  also  strengthened 
by  a memorial  presented  to  him,  by  the  order  of  his  deceased  father, 
on  the  day  of  his  accession.  This  paper  designated  the  House  of 
Austria  as  the  natural  enemy  of  France  ; displayed  in  strong  colours 
the  evils  which  had  been  derived  from  the  treaty  of  Versailles;  and 
inculcated  the  necessity  of  establishing  a new  system  of  policy. 

By  the  advice  of  Maurepas  the  duke  d’Aiguillon  was  dismissed,  and 
the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  intrusted  to  the  count  de  Vergennes,  a 
man  of  a cool  head,  penetrating  judgment,  and  refined  address,  who 
had  highly  distinguished  himself  in  his  embassies  ut  Constantinople 
and  Stockholm,  and  who  from  gratitude  and  principle  was  zealous  in 
promoting  the  views  of  Maurepas.  Vergennes  pursued  the  same 
system  of  policy  with  consummate  skill ; he  maintained  a private  and 
constant  correspondence  with  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  unknown  to 
the  Queen ; he  secretly  renewed  the  friendly  intercourse  with  the 
king  of  Prussia;  and  at  the  very  moment  when  by  lures  and  pro- 
mises he  governed  in  essential  points  the  court  of  Vienna,  he  incul- 
cated in  the  mind  of  the  King  the  necessity  of  supporting  the  Prussian 
power,  and  of  counteracting  the  further  aggrandisement  of  the  House 
of  Austria,  as  the  means  of  perpetuating  the  influence  of  France  in 
Germany,  and  isolating  England  from  the  states  of  the  continent. 

In  a memoir  privately  submitted  to  the  King,  he  earnestly  incul- 
cated this  grand  principle  of  his  political  system : “ What  would  have 
become,”  he  says,  “ of  France,  if  the  enormous  efforts,  made  during 
the  septennial  war,  had  been  attended  with  the  expected  success  ? 

The  king  of  Prussia  crushed,  and  his  power  annihilated,  France  would 
have  been  reduced  to  the  degrading  alternative  of  having  no  ally  in 
the  Empire,  or  of  submitting  to  the  law  imposed  by  so  precarious  a 
friend  as  the  House  of  Austria  ? It  is  to  the  dread  inspired  by  the 
king  of  Prussia,  that  France  owes  the  alliance  of  the  court  of  Vienna. 

By  preserving,  therefore,  the  power  which  is  the  object  of  that 
dread,  we  can  alone  hope  to  perpetuate  that  alliance.”  He  adds, 

“ I dare 
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Chapter  4i.  “ I dare  to  assert,  that  we  ought  not  to  hesitate  in  preferring  the  pre- 


servation of  the  Prussian  power  in  Germany,  to  that  of  the  branches 
of  the  House  of  Bourbon  in  Italy.  Although  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
in  the  hands  of  the  Emperor,  would  give  him  many  advantages,  those 
advantages  have  no  positive  weight  in  the  balance  of  Europe : but  it 
is  far  different  with  regard  to  Prussia;  her  consolidated  power,  par- 
ticularly since  the  acquisition  of  Polish  Prussia,  renders  her  of  con- 
siderable importance  in  the  balance  of  the  Empire,  and,  by  a necessary 
consequence,  in  that  of  Europe 

Louis  the  Sixteenth  adopted  this  principle,  and  in  most  instances 
made  it  the  grand  rule  of  his  conduct,  lie  maintained  the  alliance 
with  the  House  of  Austria  from  a regard  to  treaties,  from  affection  to 
the  queen,  and  from  a sense  of  the  advantages  derived  from  that  con- 
nection ; but  he  no  less  secretly  and  sedulously  cultivated  a friendly 
intercourse  with  Prussia  and  the  secondary  powers.  He  justly  appre- 
ciated the  pacific  sentiments  of  Maria  Theresa,  for  whom  he  entertained 
an  almost  filial  affection,  and  he  was  equally  convinced  that  prince 
Kaunitz  was  sincerely  disposed  to  maintain  the  alliance  on  terms  of 
reciprocal  advantage  to  both  nations.  He  entertained,  however, 
an  unfavourable  opinion  of  his  brother-in-law,  the  Emperor,  and 
attributed  to  his  sole  interference  the  alliance  with  Russia  and 
Prussia,  the  partition  of  Poland,  and  the  seizure  of  the  Bucovina. 
His  prejudice  against  Joseph  strikingly  appears  by  a secret  letter 
written  to  Vergennes,  on  the  invasion  of  Venetian  Dalmatia  by  the 
Imperial  troops,  under  the  pretence  of  a dispute  relative  to  the 
limits  : “ The  measures,”  he  says,  “ which  the  Austrian  cabinet  have  for 
some  time  pursued,  are  equivocal  and  fallacious.  The  invasion  of  the 
Venetian  territories  by  the  troops  of  the  Emperor,  denotes  his  ambi- 
tious and  despotic  temper,  which  he  has  not  concealed  from  the  baron 
de  llrctcuil ; he  has  doubtless  fascinated  his  mother,  as  slie  was  by  no 
means  pleased  with  his  usurpations,  and  did  not  at  first  conceal  her  dis- 
satisfaction. It  appears  also  by  the  dispatch  of  Thugut,  that  Kaunitz 
disapproved  all  that  had  passed,  but  his  opinion  was  overruled.  We 
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hare  nothing  at  present  to  do  but  to  watch  carefully,  and  be  on  our 
guard  relative  to  every  thing  that  comes  from  the  court  of  Vienna : 
civility  and  reserve  must  be  the  rule  of  our  conduct 

These  motives,  and  this  reHned  policy,  explain  the  whole  conduct 
of  the  French  cabinet,  and  display  their  apparent  inconsistency  in 
supporting  the  petty  interests  of  the  House  of  Austria,  while  they 
opposed  all  her  attempts  for  further  aggrandisement. 

The  court  of  Vienna  exhibited  strong  marks  of  disappointment  and 
uneasiness,  on  the  nomination  of  the  French  ministry  without  their 
knowledge  or  intervention : the  Emperor  displayed  f the  strongest 
aversion  to  the  French  court  and  nation ; even  prince  Kaunitz  did 
not  refrain  from  sarcastic  reflections  on  the  characters  and  measures 
of  the  new  administration,  and  the  whole  cabinet  testified  a returning 
partiality  to  England.  During  the  transactions  for  the  partition  of 
Poland,  the  court  of  Vienna  had  maintained  a stately  reserve  towards 
that  of  Versailles  £ ; but  the  partition  was  no  sooner  completed,  than 
their  jealousy  of  Russia  revived  in  consequence  of  her  increasing  pre- 
ponderance, and  perpetual  encroachments  on  the  side  of  Turkey.  To 
resist  so  formidable  a power,  they  endeavoured  to  regain  the  confi- 
dence of  France,  and  baron  Thugut  was  dispatched  to  Paris  to  pro- 
pose a defensive  league  against  Russia,  in  favour  of  the  Turks.  The 
French  ministry  however,  anxious  not  to  offend  the  empress  of  Russia, 
declined  the  proposal,  under  the  pretence  that  such  an  alliance  would 
alarm  Europe,  and  that  it  would  be  sufficient  to  conclude  the  league 
when  the  Ottoman  Empire  was  actually  threatened  u ith  an  attack  §. 

In  consequence  of  the  ill  success  of  the  minister,  the  Emperor  him- 
self, who  was  desirous  to  ascertain  the  real  sentiments  and  situation  of 
the  French  cabinet,  and  to  exert  his  influence  over  his  sister,  paid  a 
visit  to  Versailles.  He  had  long  meditated  his  journey,  but  had  been 


Chapter  41. 


1777. 


• Du  Roi  de  France  a M.  de  Vcrgenncs, 
11  Avrill775.  Soulavie,  tom.  iv.  p.  338. 

t 1 passed  the  winter  of  1777  and  1778 
nt  Vienna,  and  had  frequently  the  honour 
of  meeting  the  Emperor  in  private  societies, 
where  he  visited  without  ceremony.  On 
these  occasions  he  did  not  affect  to  con- 


ceal his  Anti-Bourbon  sentiments,  and 
seldom  failed  of  uttering  some  severe  sar- 
casms against  the  French. 

t Sir  Robert  Keith’s  Dispatches. 

§ Examen  de  la  Situation  Politique  de 
la  France,  in  Soulavie's  Memoirs  de  Louis 
XVI.  tom.  v.  p.  48,  49. 
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Chapter  4i.  prevented  by  the  secret  opposition  of  the  French  ministry,  and  by  the 


repugnance  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  whose  prejudices  against  his 
brother-in-law  had  rather  increased  than  diminished.  Vergennes  en- 
couraged these  prejudices;  he  artfully  expatiated  on  the  ambitious 
projects  of  the  Emperor,  insinuated  that  the  purpose  of  the  journey 
was  to  gain  the  support  of  France  to  his  views  of  aggrandisement,  and 
endeavoured  to  fortify  the  mind  of  his  master  against  the  influence  of 
the  Queen.  The  Anti-Austrian  party  also  were  loud  in  their  clamours; 
they  accused  the  Emperor,  not  only  of  an  intention  of  wresting  Servia 
and  Bosnia  from  the  Turks,  Friuli  from  the  Venetians,  and  of  seizing 
Bavaria  on  the  death  of  the  Elector,  but  of  coveting  Loraine  and 
Alsace,  the  patrimony  of  his  ancestors*.  The  prejudices  of  the  King, 
therefore,  were  not  effaced  by  all  the  blandishments  of  the  Queen,  and 
were  still  further  augmented  by  the  incompatible  characters  of  the  two 
sovereigns. 

LTnder  these  circumstances  the  visit  of  the  Emperor  did  not  tend 
to  revive  the  harmony  between  the  two  Houses.  He  was  indeed 
received  with  the  most  flattering  murks  of  respect  and  attention ; 
but  the  French  court  viewed  their  illustrious  guest  with  jealousy  and 
alarm,  and  in  all  political  matters  he  experienced  the  utmost  coolness 
and  reserve.  The  vanity  of  Joseph  was  mortified  by  his  disappoint- 
ment; he  returned  to  Vienna  still  more  disgusted  with  the  French, 
whom  he  affected  to  consider  as  a trifling  and  frivolous  people ; and  he 
accused  the  cabinet  of  Versailles  of  being  jealous  of  his  talents, 
fearful  of  his  future  ascendancy  in  Europe,  and  hostile  to  the  interests 
of  the  House  of  Austria  f. 

* Lettre  de  Louis XVI.  Moos,  de  Vergennes,  et  de  M.  de Vergennes  au  Roi,  Soulavic 
Memoirs  dc  Louis  XVI.  tom.  iv.  p.  338 — 340. 

t Sir  It.  M.  Keith's  Dispatches. 
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CHAPTER  42. 

1777—1779. 

ffcath  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria — Disputes  relative  to  his  Succession — Claims  of  the  House 
of  Austria — Opposed  by  the  King  of  Prussia — Account  of  the  Controversy—  Cun;  men  ce- 
ment of  Hostilities — Correspondence  between  the  Emperor  and  the  King — Endeavours  of 
the  Empress-queen  to  effect  an  Accommodation — Opposition  of  the  Emj>eror — Situation  of 
Russia  and  France— -Their  Mediation  obtained  by  the  Empress-queen — Congress  of 
Tcschcn — Conclusion  and  Terms  of  the  Peace. 

JOSEPH  had  scarcely  returned  from  France,  when  the  death  of  the  Chapter  42. 

elector  of  Bavaria,  without  issue  male,  opened  a new  prospect  of 
aggrandisement  to  the  House  of  Austria,  and  again  kindled  the  flames  dcc.  30> 
of  war  in  Germany. 

On  this  event  Charles  Theodore,  elector  Palatine,  was  generally 
considered  as  rightful  heir  to  all  the  Bavariun  territories  which  were 
not  female  fiefs  or  allodials.  The  two  houses  of  Bavaria  and  Palatine 
derived  their  origin  from  their  great  ancestor  Olho  of  Wittclsbach,  who, 
in  1180,  was  invested  by  the  Emperor  Frederic  the  First  with  the 
duchy  of  Bavaria,  as  a male  fief,  when  Henry  the  Lion,  duke  of  Saxony 
and  Bavaria,  was  put  under  the  ban  of  the  empire.  Lewis,  son  and 
successor  of  Otho,  united  by  marriage  the  palatinate  of  the  Rhine  and 
the  Electoral  dignity  with  these  dominions.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Otho  the  Illustrious,  on  whose  death  Upper  Bavaria,  with  the 
Palatinate,  came  to  Lewis  the  Severe,  the  eldest,  and  Lower  Bavaria 
to  Henry  the  second  son.  The  territories  of  Lew-is  were  divided 
between  his  two  sons  Rhodolph  and  Lew  is ; Rhodolph  became  Elector 
Palatine,  and  founder  of  the  Rhodolphine  branch,  and  Lewis  the 
younger,  afterwards  Emperor,  w as  duke  of  Upper  Bavaria,  and  founder 
of  the  Ludovician  branch. 

This  division  was  confirmed  and  renewed  by  the  convention  of 
Pavia,  between  the  two  branches  in  132Q,  which  stipulated  that  these 

fl  X territories 
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1777—177!). 


territories  were  inalienable  and  indivisible,  and  that  on  the  extinction 
of  the  male  line  of  either  branch,  the  whole  patrimony  should  revert  to 
the  other.  In  the  following  year,  Lewis  took  possession  of  Lower 
Bavaria,  on  the  death  of  John,  great  grandson  of  his  uncle  Henry, 
without  issue.  Jlut  this  occupation  being  deemed  illegal,  the  Palatine 
branch  after  his  death  asserted  their  rights,  and  sold  their  portion  of 
the  inheritance  for  a sum  of  money,  on  condition  that  it  should  revert 
to  themselves  or  their  desecudents,  in  default  of  the  Ludovician  line*. 
The  Ludovician  branch  was  afterwards  divided ; Stephen  the  eldest 
son  of  Lewis  succeeded  to  Upper  Bavaria,  and  Albert  another  son 
obtained  Lower  Bavaria,  and  founded  the  line  of  Straubingen  f.  On  the 
death  of  John,  son  of  Albert,  without  issue  male,  a dispute  arose  con- 
cerning the  succession  of  Lower  Bavaria  ; Sigismond  the  Emperor  con- 
ferred it  first  as  a female  fief  on  his  son-in-law  Albert  duke  of  Austria, 
who  claimed  the  inheritance  in  right  of  his  mother,  the  only  daughter 
of  Albert,  and  afterwards  as  a lief  reverting  to  the  Empire.  But  being 
compelled  to  revoke  this  grant  by  the  opposition  of  the  states,  he  re- 
stored Lower  Bavaria  to  the  Ludovician  line,  who  purchased  the 
renunciation  of  Albert  with  a sum  of  money  ;£. 

From  this  period  the  Ludovician  branch,  which  was  afterwards  dis- 
tinguished by  the  appellation  of  the  Wilhelmine  $ line,  retained  both 
Upper  and  Lower  Bavaria,  and  their  possessions  were  occasionally 
increased  by  the  investiture  of  new  fiefs  from  the  princes  of  the  House 
of  Austria,  as  Emperors  and  Kings  of  Bohemia.  This  line  was  extinct 
in  Maximilian  Joseph  the  last  Elector,  and  Charles  Theodore,  chief 
of  the  Rhodolphinc  branch,  became  the  representative  of  the  Bavarian 
family. 

The  right  of  Charles  Tlieodorc  to  all  the  inheritance,  except  the 
allodials,  was  founded — l.  on  the  Convention  of  Pavia,  which  had  been 
sanctioned  by  an  Emperor,  confirmed  by  all  the  Electors,  and  renewed 
by  various  family  compacts;  2.  On  the  Golden  Bull,  which  established 


' Ileinrich,  vol.  viii.  p.  641.  $ Heinrich,  vol.  viii.  p.  643. 

1 So  called  fiom  the  capital  of  Lower  § From  William  duke  of  Bavaria,  who 
Bavaria,  died  in  1330. 
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in  the  Electoral  Houses  the  order  of  hereditary  succession,  and  in-  Chapter  42. 
divisibility  of  territory;  and  3d,  on  the  fourth  article  of  the  peace  of 
Westphalia,  which  secured  to  the  Palatine  branch  the  reversion  of  the 
fifth  Electorate. 

The  elector  of  Saxony,  in  right  of  his  mother,  who  was  sister  of  the 
deceased  Elector,  claimed  the  allodial  property,  which  he  valued  at 
47,000,000  florins. 

The  duke  of  MecklenbUrgh  Schwerin  contended  for  the  possession  of 
the  landgraviatc  of  Leuchtcnbcrg,  in  virtue  of  an  investiture  granted 
to  his  ancestor  Henry  by  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  in  1602. 

But  these  petty  pretensions  were  lost  in  those  of  a more  powerful 
claimant.  The  House  of  Austria  had  long  coveted  the  possession  of 
Bavaria,  and  Joseph  had  even  espoused  Cuncgunda,  sister  of  the 
deceased  Elector,  a princess  who  possessed  no  personal  attractions, 
with  a view  to  secure  the  allodial  property;  her  death  without  issue 
having  frustrated  these  expectations,  the  court  of  Vienna  brought 
forward  other  pretensions  to  almost  one  half  of  the  succession. 

Maria  Theresa,  as  queen  of  Bohemia,  claimed  those  fiefs  in  the 
Upper  Palatinate  which  had  been  conferred  by  the  kings  of  Bohemia 
on  the  Bavarian  line  since  the  Convention  of  Pavia ; and  as  archduchess 
of  Austria,  and  representative  of  Albert,  she  founded  her  pretensions  to 
Lower  Bavaria  in  virtue  of  the  investiture  granted  by  Sigistnond.  She 
claimed  also  the  lordship  of  Mindelhcim  in  Suabia,  in  consequence  of  a 
reversion  granted  to  the  House  of  Austria  by  Matthias  in  1614,  and 
confirmed  by  succeeding  emperors;  und  she  even  asserted  u prior  title 
to  the  allodials,  by  what  was  called  a right  of  regrcdience,  or  in  virtue  of 
her  descent  from  Anne  great  grand-daughter  of  Albert,  and  wife  of 
Ferdinand  the  First,  and  also  from  Mary  Anne  daughter  of  William 
fifth  Elector  of  Bavaria,  and  wife  of  Ferdinand  the  Second. 

Joseph,  as  Emperor,  claimed  the  Landgraviatc  of  Leuchtcnbcrg,  the 
counties  of  Wolfstcin,  Ilaag,  Schwaabcck,  Halss,  and  a few  inconsider- 
able districts,  as  male  fiefs  reverting  to  the  Empire. 

In  consequence  of  these  claims,  and  the  views  which  they  had  long 
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Chapter  42.  entertained  of  appropriating  Bavaria,  the  court  of  Vienna  had  anxiously 
watched  the  health  of  the  Elector;  and  he  was  no  sooner  seized  with 
the  snmll-pox,  than  they  put  their  troops  in  motion  towards  the 
frontiers.  Having  secured  the  Bavarian  ministers,  the  gates  of  Munich 
were  shut  on  the  death  of  the  Elector,  and  for  five  days  the  Austrian 
envoy  alone  was  permitted  to  forward  an  express;  the  Imperial  troops 
' instantly  entered  the  electorate,  and  occupied  those  parts  which  were 
claimed  by  the  House  of  Austria.  The  Elector  Palatine,  however, 
issued  letters  patent  remonstrating  against  the  encroachment,  and 
taking  possession  of  the  w hole  inheritance  ; and  repaired  to  Munich  to 
receive  the  homage  of  his  subjects.  But  it  soon  appeared  that  he  had 
consented  to  previous  arrangements;  for,  on  the  3d  of  January,  his 
minister  signed  a convention,  acknowledging  the  legitimacy  of  the 
Austrian  pretensions,  which  was  ratified  on  the  15th  by  the  Elector 
himself.  In  fact,  the  court  of  Vienna  lmd  purchased  his  acquiescence 
by  promising  to  provide  for  his  natural  son;  and,  as  he  had  no 
legitimate  issue,  he  sacrificed,  without  scruple,  the  interests  of  his  pre- 
sumptive heir,  the  Duke  of  Deux  Pouts,  who-  was  descended  from, 
a collateral  branch  of  the  Rhodolphine  line. 

On  the  20th  of  January  Kaunitz  delivered  a circular  note  to  the 
foreign  ministers,  briefly  specifying  the  pretensions  of  the  Emperor 
and  Maria  'Iheresa;  and,  from  the  situation  of  affairs,  the  court  of 
Vienna  deemed  themselves  secure  of  their  object.  Their  troops  were  m 
possession  of  the  country,  and  they  expected  the  co-operation  of  France; 
Russia,  embarrassed  by  the  disputes  relative  to  the  Crimea,  did  not 
seem  willing  or  capable  of  opposing  their  claims ; England,  involved 
in  the  war  with  the  American  colonies,  could  not  turn  her  attention  to 
the  affairs  of  the  continent ; and  they  hoped  that  the  king  of  Prussia,  who 
was  ulone  capable  of  interposing  with  effect,  was  too  much  broken  with 
age  and  infirmities  to  encounter  the  dangers  and  fatigues  of  the  field,  or 
to  engage  the  whole  power  of  the  House  of  Austria  assisted  by  France. 
*1  hey  were  strengthened  in  this  opinion  by  the  apparent  inactivity  of 
Frederic;  but  that  wily  monarch  had  secretly  incited  the  Duke  of 
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Deux  Ponts  to  oppose  the  dismemberment  of  his  future  inheritance*,  Chapter  42. 
and  made  private  overtures  to  France  and  Russia.  J777 — J779- 

France,  true  to  her  system  of  policy,  would  not  openly  oppose,  hut 
was  anxious  to  obstruct  the  aggrandisement  of  the  House  of  Austria; 
and  Frederic  succeeded  in  convincing  the  Empress  of  Russia,  that  she 
was  interested  to  prevent  any  change  in  the  German  empire.  Thus  en- 
couraged, he  persuaded  the  Duke  of  Deux  Ponts  to  appeal  to  Prussia  March  tG. 
and  France,  and  to  protest  before  the  diet  against  the  cession  of  the  Bava- 
rian territories.  The  Elector  of  Saxony  followed  this  example,  and  being 
thus  furnished  with  a pretext  for  his  interference,  Frederic  opened  a nego- 
tiation with  the  court  of  Vienna.  A paper  war  ensued  ; and  on  both 
sides  notes  and  memorials  were  issued,  refuting  and  enforcing  the  vali- 
dity of  the  Austrian  pretensions. 

The  king  of  Prussia  urged  thut  the  whole  of  the  Bavarian  succession 
was  an  inalienable  and  indivisible  patrimony,  as  well  from  the  principles 
of  the  feudal  system,  as  from  the  Convention  of  Pavia,  renewed  by  sub- 
sequent family  compacts,  in  two  of  which  the  Elector  Palatine  himself 
was  a party,  and  confirmed  by  the  Golden  Bull,  and  the  peace  of 
Westphalia.  lie  reprobated  with  peculiar  energy  the  private  arrange- 
ment with  the  Elector  Palatine,  without  the  consent  of  his  presumptive 
heir  the  Duke  of  Deux  Ponts,  as  contrary  to  the  laws  and  constitutions 
of  the  Empire,  and  as  a precedent  that  would  expose  the  smaller  states 
to  be  swallowed  up  by  the  larger.  He  also  charged  the  Emperor  with  a 
breach  of  his  capitulation,  in  authorising  so  illegal  a transaction,  and 
in  occupying  with  the  Austrian  troops  some  integral  parts  of  the 
duchy  of  Bavaria,  and  conferring  them  without  the  consent  of  tl»e 
Empire. 

The  court  of  Vienna  denied  the  indivisibility  of  the  Bavarian  suc- 
cession, on  the  ground  of  the  frequent  changes  and  partitions  between 
the  different  branches  of  the  family ; they  called  in  question  tlte 


• 1 was  informed  by  a foreign  minister 
at  Ratisbon,  that  the  Duke  of  Deux  Ponts 
bad  even  been  induced  by  the  Elector  Pa- 
latine to  accede  to  the  convention  with  the 
House  of  Austria,  from  the  apprehension 


oflosing  Julicrs  and  Berg  ; but  was  dis- 
suaded by  count  Goertz  the  Prussian  em- 
bassador, at  the  very  moment  when  he . 
was  about  to  sign. 
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Chapter  4?. 


authenticity  of  the  Convention  of  Pavia,  which  had  never  been  preserved 
entire ; they  contended  that  the  subsequent  family  compacts  could  not 
derogate  from  the  rights  of  another  family;  and  they  set  aside  the 
authority  of  the  Golden  Bull,  because  that  instrument  established  the 
indivisibility  of  the  Electorates  only,  whereas  at  the  time  of  its  publica- 
tion Bavaria  was  not  an  Electorate. 

To  the  arguments  adduced  against  the  validity  of  the  private  agree- 
ment with  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  it  was  replied;  by  the  constitution 
of  t.he  Empire,  disputed  claims  can  only  be  settled  by  accommodation, 
or  by  the  sentence  of  the  supreme  judge.  The  House  of  Austria  has 
adopted  the  way  of  accommodation;  has  long  since  submitted  lief 
claims  to  the  Elector  Palatine,  and  a convention  has  been  arranged,  in 
consequence  of  which  both  parties  have  taken  possession  of  their  re- 
spective territories.  The  Golden  Bull  secures  to  each  prince  and  state 
the  power  of  obtaining  new  acquisitions  by  purchase  or  accommodation, 
provided  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  a third  party,  duly  in- 
terested, nor  with  those  of  the  Emperor  and  Empire.  That  power, 
therefore,  equally  belongs  to  all  the  states  of  the  Empire;  but  will 
be  totally  destroyed  if  another  member  arrogates  to  himself  the  right 
of  opposing  such  an  agreement,  or  makes  himself  judge  in  n disputed 
succession,  a privilege  which  belongs  to  the  Emperor  alone. 

The  court  of  Vienna  likewise  asserted,  that  the  Emperor  had  not 
infringed  his  capitulation,  ns  he  had  no  right  to  oppose  the  accommoda- 
tion concluded  between  the  Empress-queen  and  the  Elector  Palatine, 
according  to  the  stipulations  of  tlw?  Golden  Bull.  In  regard  to 
the  fiefs  reverting  to  the  Empire,  lie  had  not  occupied  them  with 
his  own  troops  but  with  those  of  the  Circle;  and,  far  from  con- 
ferring them  without  the  concurrence  of  the  Empire,  he  had  not  yet 
disposed  of  them;  hut,  on  the  contrary,  had  declared  that  the  act 
of  possession  should  not  prejudice  the  rights  of  any  third  person.  lie 
offered  to  submit  his  own  claims  to  the  decision  of  the  diet,  and  even 
affected  great  readiness  to  listen  to  the  demands  of  the  Elector  of 
Saxony,  the  House  of  Mecklenhurgh,  and  the  Duke  of  Deux  Ponts,  and 
to  mediate  an  arrangement  between  them  and  the  Empress-queen. 
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With  respect  to  the  argument  advanced  by  the  king  of  Prussia,  that  Chapter  42. 
the  Elector  Palatine  could  not,  without  the  consent  of  his  presumptive 
heir  the  Duke  of  Deux  Ponts,  transfer  any  part  of  his  family  inhe- 
ritance to  another  House,  it  was  replied;  the  Elector  Palatine  being  the 
principal  heir  and  legitimate  possessor,  has  a right  to  dispose  of  any 
part  of  his  dominions  during  his  life  ; nor  can  the  claim  of  the  Duke  of 
Deux  Ponts  be  brought  forward  until  he  becomes  the  principal  repre- 
sentative of  his  family,  by  the  death  of  Charles  Theodore  without  issue, 
or  the  extinction  of  his  line. 


Such  was  the  substance  of  the  arguments  advanced  in  the  discussion 
of  this  intricate  question.  These  were  continually  repeated  iu  different 
forms  in  the  course  of  the  controversy,  and  were  urged  with  all  the 
subtlety  and  acuteness  which  marked  the  fertile  imaginations  of 
Kaunitz  and  Hertzberg,  and  supported  with  all  the  chicane  and  cavil 
which  German  jurists  could  invent,  and  with  all  the  authorities  which 
could  be  drawn  from  the  doubtful  records  of  antiquity  *. 

During  this  discussion,  which  gradually  increased  in  acrimony,  and 
was  at  length  carried  before  tire  diet  of  the  Empire,  active  preparations 
were  made  for  hostilities;  troops  were  assembled  in  Saxony  and 
Silesia,  Bohemia  and  Moravia;  and  the  Emperor  and  Frederic  re- 
paired to  take  the  command  of  their  respective  armies  in  Silesia  and 
Bohemia. 

At  this  juncture  the  Emperor,  disappointed  in  his  hopes  of  assistance 
from  France,  opened  a correspondence  with  the  king  of  Prussia,  and 
the  two  sovereigus  wrote  to  each  other  as  private  individuals.  In  the 


* For  the  account  of  the  Bavarian  con- 
troversy, the  author  has  consulted  and 
compared  the  different  memorials  and 
papers  given  on  the  subject  by  both  parties, 
together  with  the  Memoircs  de  la  Guerre 
de  1778,  by  the  king  of  Prussia.  It  is, 
however,  necessary  to  observe,  that  the 
periodical  writers  of  the  times  have  relied 
on  the  Prussian  statements,  particularly 
ontl»e-“  Considerations  sur  le  droit  de  la 
£ uccessioude  Bavicrc;” — ami  the  “ Expose 


des  Motifs  tjui  out  engage  S.  M.  le  Hoi  de 
Prusse,  a s’opposcr  au  Demembrement  de 
la  Baviere,"  drawn  up  by  count  Hertz- 
berg,  which,  though  able  and  perspicuous, 
are,  as  might  be  expected,  partial  to  the 
cause  of  the  kins;  of  Prussia. — The  reader 
who  is  desirous  to  examine  this  contro- 
versy, may  consult  the  papers  on  both  sides 
in  Hertzlrerg’s  Becueil  des  Deductions, 
Traites,  &e. 
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Chapter  +2. 
1777—1779. 


first  letter  the  Emperor  proposed  a project  of  a convention,  by  which 
the  King  was  to  acknowledge  the  validity  of  the  agreement  between  the 
Empress-queen  and  the  Elector  Palatine,  and  to  make  no  opposition  to 
any  future  arrangement  relative  to  the  exchange  either  of  a part  or  the 
whole  of  the  Bavarian  territories,  provided  the  acquisitions  of  the  House 
of  Austria  did  not  border  on  the  Prussian  dominions.  In  return,  he 
promised  not  to  oppose  the  incorporation  of  the  margraviates  of 
Anspach  and  Bareith,  with  the  territories  of  the  reigning  House  of 
Brandenburgh,  or  any  exchange  which  might  suit  the  convenience  of 
the  king  of  Prussia;  provided  likewise  that  his  acquisitions  did  not 
border  on  the  Austrian  territories. 

These  propositions  were  founded  on  the  same  principle  of  spolia- 
tion which  had  characterised  the  partition  of  Poland  ; but  circum- 
stances were  changed.  The  king  of  Prussia  was  more  interested  to  pre- 
vent the  aggrandisement  of  the  House  of  Austria  in  the  Empire  than 
to  make  any  new  acquisition ; and  he  was  unwilling  to  permit  a present 
and  illegal  seizure  to  be  put  in  competition  with  what  he  considered  as 
a valid  though  distant  reversion.  He  therefore  rejected  these  pro- 
positions, affecting  great  abhorrence  of  thus  parcelling  out  the  states 
of  the  Empire  for  political  convenience  and  mutual  aggrandise- 
ment ; and  the  discussion  which  had  already  exercised  the  ingenuity  of 
the  ministers,  was  again  renewed  by  the  two  sovereigns.  But  Joseph 
seemed  more  desirous  to  display  his  own  talents  and  power,  than  to 
offer  reasonable  terms  of  accommodation.  Proud  of  the  army,  which 
was  far  more  numerous,  belter  disciplined,  and  more  abundantly 
supplied  with  artillery  than  any  which  the  House  of  Austria  had  ever 
brought  into  the  field  at  the  beginning  of  a war ; and,  anxious  to  cope 
with  the  great  Frederic,  his  thirst  for  military  glory  burst  forth  in  terms 
of  defiance,  notwithstanding  his  affectation  of  humility  and  love  of 
peace. 

After  stating  the  claims  of  Austria,  and  re-asserting  the  validity  of  the 
agreement  with  the  Elector  Palatine,  he  concluded ; “ I expect  with 
tranquillity  whatever  your  majesty  is  pleased  to  answer  or  to  do.  I have 
already  learned  so  many  useful  things  from  your  majesty,  that  were  I 
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not  a citizen,  and  were  not  the  welfare  of  several  millions  of  human  Chapter  4?. 

beings  concerned,  I would  almost  add  that  I should  not  be  averse  to 

learn  also  from  you  the  part  of  a general.  Nevertheless  your  majesty 

may  be  convinced  that  the  maintenance  of  peace,  particularly  with  a 

person  like  you,  whom  1 truly  reverence  and  love,  is  my  sincere  desire, 

and  that  400,000  brave  soldiers  ought  not  to  be  employed  in  destroying 

each  other  for  no  good  reason  and  to  no  purpose.”  The  answer  of  Frederic 

was  no  less  distinguished  by  his  characteristic  irony.  “ Your  Imperial 

majesty  ha3  the  goodness  to  banter;  no,  Sire!  you  need  no  master, 

so  great  are  the  talents  which  heaven  has  conferred  On  your  Imperial 

majesty,  that  you  arc  capable  of  acting  any  part.  You  will  recollect 

that  Lucullus  had  never  commanded  an  army  when  the  Roman  senate 

sent  him  into  Pontus ; he  had  scarcely  arrived  before  he  defeated 

Mithridates.  I shall  be  the  first  to  applaud  your  Imperial  majesty’s 

victories,  provided  they  are  not  obtained  at  my  expence*.” 

This  correspondence  was  continued  with  little  effect  from  day  to  day, 
until  the  King,  suspecting  that  the  Emperor  was  only  desirous  of 
gaining  time,  transferred  the  discussion  to  his  ministers;  and  count 
Cobenzl  was  dispatched  to  Berlin  on  the  part  of  the  Empress-queen,  April, 
with  full  powers  to  continue  the  negotiation.  Rut  as  the  proposals  of  the 
Austrian  plenipotentiary  were  exactly  similar  to  those  of  the  Emperor, 
the  negotiation  was  attended  with  no  better  success,  and  Cobenzl  re- 
turned to  Vienna.  At  length  the  Imperial  court  brought  the  con- 
troversy to  a conclusion,  by  declaring,  that  if  the  king  of  Prussia  re- 
fused to  adopt  the  propositions  which  had  been  offered,  as  the  basis  of 
a preliminary  treaty,  all  amicable  arrangement  was  impossible,  and  all 
further  explanations  superfluous  f. 

In  March  the  respective  armies  had  assembled  : Joseph,  accompanied 
by  marshal  Lacy  with  100,000  men,  occupied  the  celebrated  position 
of  Konigsgratz,  above  the  confluence  of  the  Adler  and  the  Elbe,  which 
was  rendered  almost  impregnable  by  works  and  inundations ; and 

• Correspondence  au  Sujet  dc  la  Baviere — GEuvres  Posthumcs,  tom  v.  p.  293. 

t llerUberg,  tom.  Li.  p.  135. 

s Y marshal 
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Chapter  42.  marshal  London,  with  an  army  of  ol>,000  men,  defended  the  frontiers  of 
J777— 17 79-  Saxony  and  Lusatia.  The  king  of  Prussia  commenced  hostilities  by 


invading  Bohemia  on  tiie  Mil  of  July;  he  took  possession  of  Nachod, 
penetrated  to  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  between  Konigsgratz  and  Jaromitz, 


August.  i.  and  encamped  opposite  to  the  Emperor.  Another  army  of  Prussians 


and  Saxons  under  prince  Henry  entered  Bohemia,  near  the  town  of 
Zittau,  forced  the  post  of  Gabel,  and  took  1,500  men  prisoners.  By 
this  manoeuvre  Loudon  was  compelled  to  retreat ; but  taking  a strong 
position  at  Munchengralz  behind  the  Iser,  he  secured  his  communica- 
tions, and  covered  the  flank  of  the  Emperor.  To  draw  him  from  this 
important  post,  a Prussian  detachment  under  general  Platen  penetrated 
into  his  rear,  and  spread  such  consternation  to  the  gates  of  Prague  that 
the  archives  were  removed,  and  the  garrison  evacuated  the  town; 
Loudon,  however,  maintaining  his  post,  the  Prussian  detachment  re- 
treated, and  the  King  was  bafiled  in  his  attempts  to  dislodge  the 


N-pt.  14.  Austrians.  After  ravaging  the  country,  and  destroying  the  forage, 

Sept.  23.  Frederic  fell  back  towards  Silesia,  and  prince  Henry  evacuated  Bohemia, 


and  retired  into  Saxony  and  Lusatia.  Thus  this  singular  campaign,  in 
which  so  numerous  an  army  was  brought  into  the  field,  headed  bv  a 
young  sovereign  panting  for  military  glory,  and  eager  to  signalise  him- 
self against  his  great  and  formidable  rival,  passed  without  a siege  or 
a single  action  of  importance. 

The  principal  cause  of  this  inactivity  was  derived  from  the  repugnance 
of  Maria  Theresa  to  continue  hostilities,  and  her  determined  resolution 
to  conclude  peace  on  reasonable  terms.  When  the  account  of  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria's  death  was  first  brought  to  Vienna,  she  received  it 
with  the  greatest  emotion,  and  passed  several  days  in  deep  anxiety*; 
she  entreated  the  Emperor  and  prince  Kaunitz  to  weigh  her  pretensions 
with  calmness  and  deliberation,  and  to  be  convinced  of  her  right  to  any 
part  of  the  Bavarian  territories  before  they  took  possession.  But 
though  her  pacific  sentiments  were  overborne  by  the  impetuosity 
of  Joseph,  yet  when  she  was  persuaded  to  send  an  army  into  the- 


* Sir  R.  M.  Keith  to  lord  Suffolk,  March  28,  April  1J,  1778. 
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field,  she  persisted  in  her  determination  to  conclude  peace  on  the  Chapter  4?. 
first  opportunity.  During  the  discussion  with  Prussia,  she  was  fre-  1777 — 1779, 
quently  in  tears  at  the  prospect  of  a war;  and  when  the  correspondence 
between  the  Emperor  and  Frederic  was  closed,  and  the  Prussian  army 
bad  actually  entered  Bohemia,  she  made  an  extraordinary  effort  by 
opening  a correspondence  without  the  knowledge  of  her  son.  She 
dispatched  baron  Thugut,  under  a feigned  character,  and  enjoined  him, 
among  other  expressions,  to  testify  her  regret  that  Frederic  and  herself 
were  going  to  tear  the  grey  hairs  from  each  other’s  head*,  lice 
Letter. to  the  King  on  this  occasion  announced  the  pacific  sentiments 
by  winch  she  was  actuated.  “ From  the  rccal  of  baron  Riedesel,  and 
the  entrance  of  your  troops  into  Boliemiu,  I perceive,  with  extreme 
sensibility,  the  breaking  out  of  a new  war.  My  age,  and  my  earnest 
desire  for  maintaining  peace,  are  well  known,  and  I cannot  give  a 
more  convincing  proof  than  by  tlie  present  proposal.  My  maternal 
heart  is  justly  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  two  sons  and  my  son-in-law, 
who  are  in  the  army.  I have  taken  this  step  without  the  knowledge 
of  my  son  the  Emperor,  and  I entreat,  whatever  may  be  the  event,  that 
you  will  not  divulge  it.  I am  anxious  to  recommence  and  terminate 
the  negotiation  hitherto  conducted  by  the  Emperor,  and  broken  off  to 
my  extreme  regret.  This  letter  will  be  delivered  to  you  by  baron 
Thugut,  who  is  intrusted  with  full  powers.  Ardently  hoping  that  it 
may  fulfil  my  wishes,  conformably  to  my  dignity,  I entreat  you  to  join 
your  efforts  with  mine  to  re-establish  between  us  harmony  and  good  in- 
telligence for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  and  the  iuterests  of  our  re- 
spective families.”  In  a postscript,  she  added,  “ Having  just  received 
the  intelligence  of  the  approach  of  your  army  towards  that  of 
the  Emperor,  I am  tlie  more  anxious  to  dispatch  this  letter,  lest 
some  accident  should  change  the  present  situation  of  affairs.  I purpose 
also  to  send  a courier  to  the  Emperor,  to  prevent,  if  possible,  any 
hasty  measure  on  his  part,  and  sincerely  hope  I shall  succeed.” 

This  letter  inclosed  a proposal  for  a suspension  of  arms,  and  for 
restoring  all  the  possessions  occupied  by  her  troops,  except  air 
* From  a friend,  to  whom  it  was  communicated  by  baron  Thugut. 
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C hapter  42.  extent  of  territory  which  would  yield  an  annual  revenue  of  1,000,000 
'll ^or'ns»  ant*  should  not  he  contiguous  to  Ratisbon,  nor  divide 

Bavaria  into  two  parts  as  the  district  she  then  held.  She  offered  to 
unite  her  endeavours  with  those  of  the  king  of  Prussia  to  negotiate  a 
just  and  equitable  accommodation  between  the  electors  Palatine  and 
Saxony  relative  to  the  allodial  possessions. 

The  King  was  conciliated  by  these  moderate  proposals;  his  answer 
bore  an  honourable  testimony  to  the  motives  of  the  Empress-queen,  and 
equally  evinced  the  sincerity  of  his  pacific  professions. 

“ Baron  Thugut  has  delivered  to  me  your  Imperial  majesty's  letter, 
and  no  one  is  or  shall  be  acquainted  with  his  arrival.  It  was  worthy 
of  your  majesty’s  character  to  give  these  proofs  of  magnanimity  and 
moderation  in  a litigious  cause,  after  having  so  heroically  maintained 
the  inheritance  of  your  ancestors.  The  fender  attachment  which  you 
display  for  your  son  the  Emperor  and  the  princes  of  your  blood,  de- 
serves the  applause  of  every  feeling  mind,  and  augments,  if  possible, 
the  high  consideration  which  I entertain  for  your  sacred  person.  I 
have  added  some  articles  to  the  propositions  of  baron  Thugut,  most  of 
which  have  been  allowed,  and  others  will,  I hope,  meet  with  little 
difficulty.  lie  will  immediately  depart  for  Vienna,  and  will  be  able  to 
return  in  five  or  six  days,  during  which  time  I will  act  with  such  caution, 
that  your  Imperial  majesty  may  have  no  cause  of  apprehension  for  the 
safety  of  any  part  of  your  family,  and  particularly  of  the  Emperor, 
whom  I love  and  esteem,  although  our  opinions  differ  in  regard  to  the 
affairs  of  Germany.” 

The  additional  propositions  were,  that  the  House  of  Austria  should 
restore  the  whole  of  Bavaria  to  the  Elector  Palatine,  except  part  of  the 
district  of  Burghausen,  and  in  return  should  gratify  the  elector  of 
Saxony  with  1,000,000  crowns,  and  the  investiture  of  the  principality 
of  Mindelheim  and  the  district  of  llotenburgh,  and  guaranty  the  rever- 
sion of  the  remainder  of  the  Bavarian  inheritance  to  the  House  of  Deux, 
Ponts ; that  the  Emperor  sliould  cede  to  the  elector  of  Saxony  the 
rights  which  lie  pretended  to  exercise  over  certain  fiefs  in  Saxony; 
should  confer  on  the  duke  of  Mecklenburgh  a vacant  fief  of  the  Em- 
pire, 
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pire,  as  an  indemnification  for  his  claims ; and  should  not  oppose  the  Chapter  45. 
future  incorporation  of  the  margraviates  of  Anspach  and  Bareith  with  1777—1779. 
the  possessions  of  the  crown  of  Prussia,  nor  prevent  the  exchange  of 
those  districts  for  Lusatia,  with  the  consent  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony. 

The  Empress-queen  expressed  extreme  regret  at  her  inability  to 
accede  to  all  these  demands ; but,  as  a final  attempt  to  prevent  a 
cruel  and  destructive  war,  proposed  to  restore  all  her  acquisitions  in 
Bavaria,  if  the  King  would  relinquish  his  intention  of  incorporating 
the  margraviates  of  Anspach  and  Bareith  as  long  as  there  existed  a 
younger  branch  of  his  family,  in  conformity  with  the  antient  com- 
pact established  by  the  House  of  Brandenburgh,  and  confirmed  by 
the  Emperors  and  Empire.  The  King,  however,  rejected  all  proposals 
relative  to  the  renunciation  of  these  claims,  and  resumed  with  new 
vigour  die  operations  of  the  field,  which  he  had  hitherto  suspended; 

The  Empress-queen  appeared  in  the  deepest  affliction  at  this  second 
rupture  of  the  negotiation,  and  still  more  at  the  inflexible  spirit  of  ' 
her  son,  who  thwarted  all  her  endeavours  to  terminate  hostilities.  To 
conquer  his  obstinacy  she  sent  his  confidential  servant  count  Rosen- 
berg, with  a new  plan  of  pacification;  but  Joseph  peremptorily  re- 
fused to  concur  in  the  renewal  of  the  negotiation,  while  the  armies 
were  in  the  field.  He  did  not  conceal  his  disapprobation  of  the  con- 
cessions made  by  his  mother,  which  he  stigmatized  as  disgraceful ; and 
even  declared,  that  should  the  Prussian  propositions  be  accepted,  lie  „ 
would  retire  to  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  re-establish  in  that  city  the 
antient  scat  of  the  Emperors.  Nor  was  the  mission  of  the  archduke 
Leopold  to  the  army  attended  with  better  success ; and  his  interference 
only  contributed  to  disunite  the  two  brothers,  who  had  hitherto  lived 
in  harmony  *. 

The  Empress-queen  was  no  less  thwarted  by  prince  Kaunitz.  He 
deemed  her  repeated  attempts  to  renew  the  negotiation  neither  well 
timed  nor  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  the  House  of  Austria  f.  Aware 

'•  (Euvrcs  Posthumes,  tom.  v.  p.  219.— -Sir  R.  Keith’s  DUpaichts,  August  oiul 
September  1779- 

•fr  Sir  R,  Keith  to  Lord  Suffolk,  August  29,  1779» 
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Chapter  42.  of  the  king  of  Prussia's  desire  of  peace,  ho  censured  the  extreme 
it  ^—1779'.  anxiety  of  his  mistress  for  the  termination  of  hostilities  with  unusual 
freedom,  and  contended,  that  a firm  and  vigorous  conduct  would 
procure  more  advantageous  terms.  Hence,  in  drawing  up  the 
counter  propositions  to  tiic  Prussian  offers,  he  introduced  new  condi- 
tions, and  threw  in  captious  and  obscure  expressions,  which  tended  to 
embarrass  the  negotiation.  The  Empress,  impelled  by  the  oppo- 
sition of  her  son,  and  seduced  by  the  persuasive  eloquence  of  her 
minister,  acted  against  lier  own  judgement  in  suffering  the  continuance 
of  the  war ; yet  she  never  intermitted  her  efforts,  and  when  the  cam- 
paign was  closed,  renewed  her  attempts  with  perseverance  and  address, 
and  applied  for  the  mediation  of  France  and  Russia. 

Her  efforts  were  fuvoured  by  the  disposition  of  the  courts  of  Ver- 
sailles and  Petersburgh.  France  was  bound  by  the  treaty  of  1730  to 
assist  the  House  of  Austria,  if  attacked,  with  a considerable  body  of 
forces,  and  had  been  repeatedly  summoned  to  comply  with  her  en- 
gagement. The  French  ministry  were  greatly  embarrassed  with  this 
demand  ; in  furnishing  the  stipulated  succours,  they  would  have  con- 
tributed to  the  aggrandizement  of  the  House  of  Austria,  and  involved 
themselves  in  a continental  war;  in  continuing  to  delay  the  fulfilment 
of  the  treaty,  they  were  apprehensive  of  disgusting  the  court  of  Vienna, 
and  of  occasioning  the  renewal  of  the  alliance  with  the  Maritime 
, Powers.  They  therefore  eluded  the  demand  under  various  pretences, 
exhorted  the  Empress  to  effect  an  accommodation,  and  tendered  their 
mediation  between  the  belligerent  powers.  While  Maria  Theresa 
had  entertained  hopes  of  assistance,  or  of  effecting  a separate  accom- 
modation, she  had  declined  the  intervention  of  France ; but  foiled  in 
those  expectations,  she  again  turned  to  the  court  of  Versailles,  and 
France  eagerly  accepted  the  office  of  pacifying  Germany,  and  agreed 
to  support  the  conditions  which  had  been  already  offered. 

The  empress  of  Russia  was  equally  willing  and  interested  to  termi- 
nate the  troubles  of  Germany.  She  had  continued  to  receive  a subsidy 
<of  300,000  crowns  from  Prussia,  and  was  bound  in  return  to  assist  the 
- # • King 
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King  as  soon  as  her  contest  with  the  Porte  was  terminated.  She  Chapter  42. 
had  therefore  no  sooner  entered  into  negotiation  with  the  Turks,  than 
she  came  forward  as  an  armed  mediatrix,  declaring,  that  unless  the 
Empress-queen  gave  satisfaction  to  the  princes  of  the  Empire,  by 
removing  their  just  causes  of  complaint,  in  regard  to  the  occupation 
of  Bavaria,  she  would  assist  the  king  of  Prussia  with  the  corps  stipu- 
lated by  treaty.  Sl»e  followed  this  declaration  by  dispatching  ‘20,000 
men  under  prince  Repnin  through  Poland,  towards  the  frontiers  of 
Gallicia. 

This  unexpected  declaration  astonished  Maria  Theresa,  and  discon- 
certed Kaunitx ; but  Joseph  received  the  challenge  with  no  less  satis- 
faction titan  spirit.  As  the  disputes  with  the  Turks  were  not  finally 
settled,  he  hoped  that  the  Empress  of  Russia  would  be  unable  to  take 
an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  Germany ; he  therefore  extorted  from 
his  reluctant  mother  an  order  for  recruiting  the  army  with  80,000  men, 
and  entertained  the  most  sanguine  hopes  that  he  should  again  take 
the  field  Maria  Theresa,  however,  acted  with  more  prudence  and 
humanity : she  sighed  ufter  the  termination  of  the  public  troubles ; 
and  conscious  that  her  people,  loaded  with  taxes,  were  incapable  of 
supporting  additional  burthens,  deemed  no  concessions  beneath  her 
dignity,  which  could  secure  the  continuance  of  peace. 

Before  the  Russian  declaration  had  been  delivered  at  Vienna,  she  had 
implored  the  good  offices  of  Catherine,  and  requested  her  to  join  her  me- 
diation with  that  of  France,  which  she  had  already  accepted.  She  exerted 
all  her  efforts,  therefore,  to  conciliate  France  and  Russia,  and  strengthened 
her  interest  at  the  court  of  Petersburgh  by  a strain  of  flattery  which 
almost  equalled  eastern  adulation.  Having  paid  her  acknowledgements 
for  the  readiness  with  which  Catherine  had  accepted  the  proferred 
mediation,  she  said,  site  “ embraced  with  zeal  this  opportunity  of  testify- 
ing her  esteem,  her  friendship,  her  confidence,  and  her  deference.”  Slje 
attempted  to  explain  and  apologize  for  her  conduct  in  taking  possession 
of  the  Bavarian  territory,  and  expatiated  on  her  moderation  in  offering 


• CEuvres  Postbuinw,  tom.  v.  p.  7. 
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Copier 42.  to  restore  her  acquisitions,  provided  Frederic  would  recede  from  his 
illegal  pretensions  on  the  margraviates  of  Anspach  and  Bareith.  After 
detailing  her  endeavours  to  induce  the  king  of  Prussia  to  accept  rea- 
sonable terms  of  accommodation,  she  added,  “ I confide  in  your  known 
equity,  and  leave  to  your  Imperial  majesty  the  choice  of  adopting  those 
means  of  reconciliation,  which,  in  conjunction  with  France,  shall  be 
proved  to  be  the  most  equitable  and  proper  for  the  speedy  re-establish- 
ment of  peace,  fully  persuaded  that  I cannot  place  in  better  hands  my 
interests  and  my  dignity 

These  adulatory,  and  even  humble  expressions,  from  the  first  sove- 
reign in  Europe,  and  from  a court  distinguished  for  its  urrogated  pre- 
eminence, flattered  the  vanity  and  conciliated  the  favour  of  Catherine. 
She  did  not  support  her  imperious  and  peremptory  declaration,  and 
gradually  receded  from  the  resolution  which  she  had  at  first  adopted, 
of  entering  into  all  the  views  of  the  king  of  Prussia. 

Meanwhile,  Frederic,  who  had  been  buoyed  up  with  the  hopes  of 
being  assisted  by  the  whole  force  of  Russia,  and  by  the  secret  encou- 
ragement of  France,  increased  his  demands,  and  even  required  the 
unequivocal  cession  of  the  whole  of  Bavaria,  and  the  payment  of 
40,000,000  of  crowns  to  the  elector  of  Saxony.  But  he  w'as  dis- 
appointed in  his  expectations  ; France,  though  desirous  to  prevent  the 
aggrandizement,  was  anxious  to  save  the  honour  of  the  House  of 
Austria ; and  the  empress  of  Russia,  softened  by  the  address  of  Maria 
Theresa,  refused  to  support  his  new  proposition.  Encouraged  by  these 
favourable  appearances,  the  court  of  Vienna  indignantly  rejected  his 
proposal,  and  declared  that  they  would  rather  sacrifice  their  whole 
army,  than  submit  to  conditions  more  humiliating  than  those  which  had 
been  already  offered.  This  difference  of  opinion  seemed  likely  to  oc- 
casion the  continuance  of  the  war,  and  partial  hostilities  were  renewed 
on  the  frontiers  of  Bohemia  and  Silesia.  But  the  King,  perceiving 
.that  he  was  not  countenanced  by  France  and  Russia,  receded  from  his 

* MS.  Letter  from  the  Empress-queen  to  the  empress  of  Russia,  which  I procured 
it  Si.  Pctcrsburgh. 
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demand,  and  submitted  to  the  French  ministry  a plan  of  pacification  Chapter  42. 
nearly  similar  to  the  last  conditions  offered  by  the  Empress-queen.  *777—1779. 
This  plan  being  approved  by  Maria  Theresa,  was  digested  by  the 
mediating  powers,  and  preparations  were  made  to  open  a congress  at 
Teschcn. 

During  this  negotiation,  Joseph  had  opposed  every  obstacle  in  his 
power  to  the  arrangement  of  the  preliminaries ; and  when  an  armistice 
was  nearly  concluded,  and  the  ministers  nominated  for  the  congress, 
he  sent  a detachment  of  10,000  men  to  bombard  Neustadt,  with  the  Feb.  28. 
hope  of  provoking  the  king  of  Prussia  to  continue  hostilities.  But  his 
views  were  frustrated  by  the  pacific  inclinations  both  of  Frederic  and 
the  Empress-queen.  Notwithstanding  this  insult,-  Frederic  consented  to  March  7. 
an  armistice  ; the  congress  was  opened  at  Teschen,  a small  town  in  March  10. 
Austrian  Silesia,  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  belligerent  and  mediating 
powers,  and  those  of  Saxony,  the  elector  Palatine,  and  the  duke  of 
Deux  Ponts.  Baron  Breteuil,  the  French  minister,  who  was  protected 
by  the  queen  of  France,  and  attached  to  the  House  of  Austria,  dic- 
tated, in  conjunction  with  the  Russian  minister,  the  terms  of  peace. 

Still,  however,  Maria  Theresa  was  thwarted  by  the  intrigues  of 
Joseph,  who  perplexed  the  negotiation  by  instigating  the  elector 
Palatine  to  declare  that  rather  than  charge  himself  with  the  payment 
of  the  compensation  for  the  allodials  to  the  elector  of  Saxony,  he 
would  adhere  to  his  original  convention  with  the  House  of  Austria. 

Nor  did  Joseph  desist  from  his  opposition,  till  the  accommodation 
between  the  court  of  St  Petersburgh  and  the  Turks  alarmed  him  with* 
the  prospect  of  an  immediate  attack  from  Russia.  From  that  moment, 
his  attempts  to  embarrass  the  conferences  ceased ; the  solicitations  of 
Maria  Theresa  hastened  the  negotiation,  and  a peace  was  concluded 
on  the  13th  of  May,  the  birth  day  of  the  benevolent  princess  who 
thus  restored  tranquillity  to  Germany. . 

By  a convention  with  the  elector  Palatine,  the  Empress-queen 
annulled  the  convention  of  the  sd  of  January  1778,  and  relin- 
quished all  pretensions  to  the  Bavarian  succession.  She  ceded 
also  to  the  Elector  the  lordship  of  Mindelhcim,  and,  with  a view  to 
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t’acilitate  the  arrangement  of  the  pretensions  of  Saxony,  yielded  all 
the  rights  of  the  crown  of  Bohemia  on  the  lordships  of  Glaucha, 
Waldenbergh,  and  Lichtenstein.  She  agreed  to  confer  on  the  elector 
Palatine,  and  his  house,  the  fiefs  of  the  crown  of  Bohemia  in  the  Upper 
Palatinate,  on  the  same  terms  as  they  were  possessed  by  the  electors 
of  Bavaria,  and  promised  to  require  the  Emperor  and  Empire  to 
confer  on  the  Palutinc  branch  the  Imperial  fiefs  in  Bavaria  and 
Suabia,  with  which  the  Bavarian  line  had  been  separately  invested. 
In  return,  the  elector  Palatine  yielded  to  the  House  of  Austria  that 
part  of  the  circle  of  Burghausen,  which  lies  between  the  Danube,  the 


Inn,  and  the  Salza. 

< A convention  was  likewise  signed  between  the  elector  Palatine  and 
the  elector  of  Saxony,  by  which  the  former  agreed  to  pay  6,000,000 
of  florins,  and  to  cede  the  seignorial  rights  on  the  lordships  of 
Glaucha,  Waldenberg,  and  Lichtenstein,  in  lieu  of  all  claims  for  the 
allodials.  The  duke  of  Deux  Pouts,  as  presumptive  heir  to  the  Palatine 
house,  acceded  to  these  conventions. 

• The  same  day  a treaty  of  peace  was  signed  between  the  Empress- 
queen  and  the  king  of  Prussia.  After  the  usual  stipulation  to  restore 
their  respective  conquests  and  prisoners,  the  contracting  and  mediating 
powers  joined  in  guarantying  the  family  compacts  between  the  Pa- 
latine and  Bavarian  branches,  and  particularly  to  the  line  of  Birkenfeld, 


except  in  regard  to  those  parts  ceded  by  the  convention  with  the  elector 
Palatine  *.  They  also  confirmed  the  convention  concluded  between 
the  elector  Palatine  and  the  elector  of  Saxony.  The  Empress-queen 
•engaged  not  to  oppose  the  re-union  of  the  margraviates  of  Anspach  and 
Bareith  to  the  electoral  dominions  of  the  House  of  Brandenburgh, 
and  the  duke  of  Mecklenburgh  was  to  be  gratified  with  the  Jus  de  non 
appcllandv,  or  the  privilege  of  administering  justice  in  his  own  duchy, 
without  an  appeal  to  the  superior  tribunuls  of  the  empire. 


I - ,* 

•The  line  of  Birkenfeld  was  speciricd, 
because  some  attempts  had  been  made  to 
exclude  that  line,  in  consequence  of  what 
is  called  in  Germany  the  unequal  marriage 
of  John  Charles,  count  Palatine  of  Geln- 


liausen,  and  younger  brother  of  Christian 
the  Second,  ancestor  of  the  dukes  of  Deux 
l’onts,  wuh  bslhcr  de  WiUtleben.  Puetter's 
Development,  vol.  iii.  p.  205.  See  the 
annexed  GcncalogicalTable. 
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..  These  several  conventions  were  formally  guarantied  by  the  mediating  Chapter  4-2. 
powers,  acceded  to  by  Joseph  as  heir  and  co-regent  of  the  Austrian 
dominions,  and  finally  ratified  by  an  act  of  the  German  diet*.  Both  l 
parties  evinced  a sincere  desire  to  maintain  their  engagements,  and  the 
king  of  Prussia  was  no  sooner  apprised  of  the  signature,  than  he  ordered 
his  troops  to  evacuate  the  Austrian  territories,  without  waiting  sixteen 
days,  the  term  fixed  by  the  treaty  "|v  ; 

Maria  Theresa  was  . often  heard  to  declare  that  no  event  in  her  whole 
reign  ever  inspired  her  with  such  heartfelt  and  permanent  satisfaction 
as  the  treaty  of  Teschcn.  The  peaces  of  Aix  la  Chapelle  and  Iluberts- 
burgh  had  been  preceded  by  long  and  bloody  wars ; und  the  acquisition 
of  Galliciu  and  Lodomcria  was  the  fruit  of  a scries  of  artful  and 
perfidious  negotiations,  and  had  at  the  same  time  secured  to  the  House 
of  Brandenburgh  the  important  territory  of  Western  Prussia.  But 
the  peace  of  Teschen  was  without  alloy ; it  was  concluded  at  the  close 
of  a single  and  almost  bloodless  campaign,  in  which  the  Prussians,  after 
boasting  that  they  would  winter  at  Prague,  had  been  obliged  to  retreat 
from  Bohemia.  However  decried  by  the  emissaries  of  Joseph  at 
Vienna,  and  censured  by  the  army,  it  was  highly  advantageous, 
as  it  was  the  first  peace  since  the  accession  of  Maria  Theresa  from 
which  the  House  of  Austria  had  derived  an  addition  of.  territory. 

The  circle  of  Burghausen  was  a valuable  acquisition ; though  small,  it 
tvas  extremely  fertile,  and  formed  a direct  communication  between  the 
Tyrol  and  the  archduchy  of  Austria.  Even  the  renunciation  of  the 
other  territories  was  settled  in  a manner  highly  honourable  ; for,  instead 
of  confirming  the  unequivocal  right  of  the  elector  Palatine  to  succeed 
to  the  dominions  of  Bavaria,  the  claims  of  the  Empress-queen  and  of 
the  Emperor  were  acknowledged  by  die  clause  which  stipulated  that 
Maria  Theresa  should  re-invest  die  Palatine  House  with  the  fiefs  of 
Bohemia  in  her  regal  capacity,  and  should  prevail  on  the  Emperor  to 

* Hertzberg’s  Rccucil,  tom.  ii.  p.  267 — 2.91.  (F.uvrcs  Posthumes,  tom.  v.  Memoirc* 

<le  la  Guerre  dc  1778.  Kocli.  tom.  ii.  Art.  l’aix  dc  Teschen. 

t Sir  R.  Keith  to  Lord  Suffolk,  May  15,  1779- 
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Chapter  42. 
1777 — 1779. 


confer  on  the  same  House  the  fiefs  of  the  Empire,  vacated  by  the 
death  of  Maximilian  Joseph.  Bavaria  was  not  formally  acknowledged 
as  an  electorate  ; but  designated  throughout  the  treaty  as  a duchy. 
By  these  stipulations  the  honour  of  the  House  of  Austria  was  saved, 
and  the  Empire  and  the  crown  of  Bohemia  were  empowered  to  re- 
claim those  fiefs,  should  the  Palatine  line  become  extinct. 

The  Empress-queen  had  also  the  satisfaction  to  reflect,  that  the 
peace  was  totally  her  own  work,  and  lmd  been  brought  to  a happy 
conclusion,  by  a proper  mixture  of  moderation,  firmness,  and  policy. 
Her  jov,  on  the  successful  event  of  these  negotiations,  was  adequate  to 
the  recollection  of  the  difficulties  she  had  encountered,  and  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  blessings  which  she  had  conferred  on  her  people,  by  deliver- 
ing them  from  the  horrors  of  war.  When  the  news  was  conveyed  to 
Vienna,  that  the  king  of  Prussia  had  acceded  to  the  conditions,  she 
exclaimed,  “ I am  confounded  with  joy.  I ain  not  partial  to  Frederic; 
but  I must  do  liim  the  justice  to  confess  that  he  has  acted  nobly  and 
honourably ; he  promised  me  to  make  peace  upon  reasonable  terms, 
and  he  has  kept  his  word.  I am  inexpressibly  happy  to  spare  the 
effusion  of  so  much  blood  She  repaired  immediately  to  the 
cathedral,  and  rendered  public  thanks  to  God  for  the  termination  of 
hostilities. 

The  principal  management  of  the  whole  transaction  relative  to 
Bavaria,  had  been  intrusted  to  prince  Kaunitz,  and  both  the  Emperot 
and  Empress  had  expressed  the  highest  satisfaction  with  his  zeal  ami 
ability.  But  although  gratified  with  the  approbation  of  his  sovereigns, 
he  had  been  much  embarrassed  by  the  discordance  of  opinion  between 
the  Empress  and  her  son,  wliich  occasioned  frequent  and  violent 
altercations.  The  peace  was  therefore  no  sooner  concluded,  than  he 
requested  permission  to  resign;  but  he  was  prevailed  upon  by  the 
importunities  off  his  sovereigns  to  continue  in  office,  oh  condition  that 
a vice-chancellor  should  be  appointed  to  assist  him  in  the  business  of 


* Communicated  by  the  perfon  to  whom  the  Empress  made  the  observation. 
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his  department.  His  request  being  gratified,  he  recommended  count 
Philip  Cobenzl,  who  had  acted  as  plenipotentiary  at  the  congress 
of  Teschen,  and  who  possessed  the  favour  and  confidence  of  the 
Emperor  *. 


Chapter  42. 
1777—1779. 


* Sir  Robert  Keith  to  Lord  Suffolk,  May  22,  1779- 
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CHAPTER  43. 


1779,  1780. 


Dissatisfaction  of  the  Court  of  Vienna  at  the  Conduct  of  France — Endeavour  to  conciliate. 
England  and  Russia — Review  of  the  State  of  England,  and  of  the  American  Contest — 
Refusal  of  Maria  Thekesa  to  countenance  the  Colonies — IUr  Motives  in  seeking  the 
Alliance  of  Russia — State  of  the  Russian  Court  and  Cabinet — Visit  of  the  Emperor  to 
Catherine  the  Second — He  succeeds  in  overthrowing  the  Prussian  Influence  — The 
Archduke  Maximilian  appointed  Co-adjulor  of  Cologne  and  Munster. 


Chapter  43.  A LT HOUGH  France  had  mediated  the  peace  ofTeschcn,  and 
1775),  1780.  x \ assisted  in  procuring  honourable  terms  for  the  House  of  Austria ; 

yet  her  refusal  of  the  succours  stipulated  by  the  treaty  of  Versailles, 
and  her  secret  opposition  to  the  dismemberment  of  Bavaria,  had  greatly 
irritated  the  court  of  Vienna.  The  imperious  spirit  of  Joseph  was 
roused  to  the  highest  pitch  of  indignation  ; he  inveighed  against  the 
duplicity  and  perfidy’  of  the  French  cabinet,  and  asserted  that 
from  an  alliance  of  almost  thirty  years,  his  family  had  reaped  neither 
honour  nor  advantage.  lie  drew  a striking  comparison  between  the 
political  principles  of  England  and  those  of  France,  and  seemed  de- 
sirous to  renew  the  connection  with  the  Maritime  Powers  *.  Maria 
Theresa  was  more  calm  and  temperate  in  her  resentment,  though  scarcely 
less  dissatisfied  ; her  fondness  for  her  daughter  induced  her  to  overlook 
the  duplicity  of  her  ally,  and  she  dreaded  to  detach  herself  from  the  Bour- 
bon family,  with  five  of  whose  branches  her  children  had  intermarried. 
Kaunitz  likewise  could  not  avoid  seeing  and  lamenting  the  artifices  of 
France,  and  at  particular  times  detailed  the  evils  of  the  French  alliance ; 
yet  he  was  not  willing  to  overturn  a work  which  he  had  long  considered 
as  the  pride  of  his  life,  and  as  the  criterion  of  that  esteem  which  lie  was 
to  expect  from  posterity.  Influenced  by  these  discordant  and  opposite 


• Sir  Robert  Keith’s  Dispatches. 
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sentiments,  the  court  of  Vienna  acted  with  uncertainty  and  inconsist-  Chapter  *3. 
ency ; but  though  they  were  not  inclined  to  break  with  France,  their 
resentment  against  her  conduct  during  the  Bavarian  war,  and  the  re- 
newal of  her  connection  with  Prussia,  induced  them  to  court  England 
and  Russia  *.  . • 

. Front  the  peace  of  Paris,  England  had  been  incessantly  distracted 
by  feuds  and  party  contests,  which  rose  to  an  unusual  degree  of  acri- 
mony, und  occasioned  continual  changes  of  administration.  Lord  Bute, 
though  a nobleman  of  sound  sense,  elegant  learning,  and  high  inte- 
grity, was  ill  calculated  to  direct  the  helm  of  government  in  a country 
like  England,  subject  to  the  storms  of  faction.  The  plan  which  he 
carried  into  execution  of  delivering  the  crown  from  the  shackles  of  the 
aristocracy,  had  alienated  that  powerful  party,  which,  under  the  deno- 
mination of  whigs,  had  so  long  influenced  the  public  opinion.  To  this 
cause,  and  to  his  reserve  and  natural  impracticability  of  temper,  were 
added  the  unjust  prejudices  fostered  against  him  as  a native  of  Scot- 
land, and  his  unpopularity  extended  to  the  sovereign,  who  was  charged 
by  the  malignant  voice  of  party  with  having  imbibed  principles  hostile 
to  the  spirit  of  the  constitution.  The  minister  naturally  timid,  and 
deserted  by  those  whom  he  had  brought  into  office,  resigned  in  disgust;  1763. 
but  his  retreat  did  not  relieve  the  throne  from  the  obloquy  which  it  had 
incurred  by  his  unpopularity;  he  was  still  supposed  to  sway  the  counsels 
of  the  cabinet,  and  idle  rumours  of  his  secret  influence  were  circulated 
until  they  were  believed. 

During  the  short  period  of  six  years  which  followed  his  resignation, 
the  helm  of  state  had  been  directed  by  five  successive  admini- 
strations, each  of  which  did  little  more  than  annul  the  measures  pur- 
sued by  their  predecessors  But  in  nothing  was  this  fluctuation  of 
counsels,  and  continual  change  of  measures,  more  fatal,  than  in  the 
conduct  of  government  towards  the  American  colonies. 

• With  a view  to  ease  the  burthens  of  the  mother  country,  Mr.  Gren- 
ville had  first  adopted  the  plan  of  taxing  the  Americans,  by  imposing 
duties  on  all  imports  from  the  colonics  of  foreign  nations,  and  by  the 

* Sir  Robert  Keith's  Dispatches. 
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Chapter  45.  introduction  of  a duty  on  stamps,  nearly  similar  to  that  in  England. 
•*!j— ^iese  measures  were  strenuously  opposed  by  the  Americana,  on  the 
principle  that  they  ought  not  to  be  taxed  by  a parliament  in  which  they 
were  not  actually  represented,  and  their  cause  was  supported  by  a 
strong  party  in  England,  distinguished  for  eloquence  and  abilities. 
The  Americans,  who  had  rapidly  increased  in  population  and  wealth, 
and  appreciated  their  own  power  and  resources,  were  thus  encouraged 
to  resist  the  authority  of  the  British  parliament ; and  many  even  as- 
pired to  emancipate  themselves  from  the  mother  country.  In  this 
state  of  the  public  mind,  the  attempt  to  execute  the  stamp  act  excited 
tlie  most  violent  commotions.  The  friends  of  government  were  insulted 
and  injured,  the  stamps  publicly  burnt,  and  the  collectors  compelled  to 
abjure  the  execution  of  their  otlice.  The  provincial  assemblies  pub- 
lish'd declarations  denying  the  authority  of  the  mother  country  in 
regard  to  taxation,  and  the  people  eagerly  entered  into  associations  to 
import  no  British  commodities  until  the  obnoxious  act  was  repealed. 

In  the  midst  of  these  events,  a change  took  place  in  the  administra- 
17 o'3.  tion ; and  the  new  ministry,  at  the  head  of  which  was  lord  Rockingham, 

repealed  the  offensive  law ; but  accompanied  it  with  a declaratory  act 
asserting  the  unlimited  supremacy  of  Parliament,  and  the  right  of  die 
mother  country  to  tax  the  colonics.  In  the  ensuing  year,  another  ad- 
ministration succeeded  to  power  under  Mr.  Pitt,  who  was  created  earl 
of  Chatham,  and  nominated  Lord  Privy  Seal.  He  had  warmly 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  Americans,  and  publicly  announced  his 
opinion  that  taxation  and  representation  were  inseparable.  But  as 
from  the  declining  state  of  his  health,  and  the  embarrassed  situa*> 
tion  of  affairs,  he  took  little  part  in  the  discussions  of  the  cabinet,  a 
new  bill  was  introduced  into  Parliament,  imposing  duties  in  the 
Colonies  on  the  importation  of  glass,  paper,  painter's  colours,  and 
tea,  at  a time  when  the  Americans  were  highly  discontented,  and 
exulting  in  the  confidence  of  their  strength.  This  act,  being  con- 
sidered as  a pretext  to  establish  a permanent  revenue,  was  opposed 
with  still  greater  warmth  than  the  stamp  act,  and  the  colonists  entered 
again  into  associations  to  suspend  the  importation  and  use  of  British 
N G manufactures 
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manufactures  on  which  any  duty  was  levied.  At  length  the  distress  of  chapter  43/ 
the  manufacturers  who  suffered  by  these  dissensions,  the  outcry  at  home, 
and  the  dread  of  exciting  a civil  war  in  the  colonies,  induced  the  duke 
of  Grafton,  who  was  then  at  the  head  of  affairs,  to  promise  a repeal 
of  all  the  duties,  except  that  on  tea. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  contest,  when  lord  North  was  placed  at  1770. 
the  helm,  and  the  first  act  of  his  administration  was  to  fulfil  the  promise 
of  his  predecessor.  But  this  partial  measure  was  insufficient  to  satisfy 
the  Americans,  who  saw  nothing  but  fluctuation  and  imbecility  in  the 
British  counsels.  The  advocates  for  emancipation  had  increased, 
and,  although  far  inferior  in  number  to  the  royalists,  were  greatly 
superior  in  talents,  activity,  union,  and  spirit  of  intrigue;  they  had 
perhaps  even  at  this  time  digested  their  plans  of  independence,  and 
eagerly  seized  every  pretext  to  excite  the  spirit  of  the  people  against 
the  mother  country.  New  causes  daily  contributed  to  inflame  the 
growing  contention,  and  the  northern  colonies  in  particular  were  ripe 
for  revolt,  when  the  consignment  of  several  ships  laden  with  tea  to  the 
different  ports  of  America  brought  the  question  to  a decision.  At 
several  places  they  were  refused  admittance,  and  at  Boston,  a party  Nov.  1773, 
disguised  like  Mohawk  Indians,  boarded  the  vessel,  and  threw  the  cargo 
into  the  sea. 

The  mother  country  was  compelled  to  punish  so  daring  a breach  of 
the  law,  and  to  enforce  its  authority;  but  the  ministry,  by  adopting  a 
line  of  conduct  neither  decidedly  hostile  nor  sufficiently  conciliating, 
only  cemented  the  union  of  the  colonies,  and  hastened  that  crisis 
which  they  were  desirous  to  avoid.  An  act  was  passed  to  shut  up 
the  port  of  Boston  by  armed  vessels,  until  satisfaction  was  made  for 
the  outrage ; and  general  Gage,  who  was  much  beloved  in  America, 
was  sent  to  Boston  as  governor,  and  followed  by  a reinforcement 
of  troops.  These  proceedings  and  the  first  measures  of  the  new 
governor  only  tended  to  rouse  the  disaffected,  and  exasperate  the 
people.  . A general  congress  of  deputies  from  all  the  colonies  assembled 
at  Philadelphia ; the  celebrated  Declaration  of  Rights  was  published, 
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Chapter  43.  anti  a resolution  passed  to  support  the  inhabitants  of  Boston,  should 
J779. 1780.  England  attempt  to  enforce  the  obnoxious  bills  by  arms : magazines 
v"- were  a|s0  collected,  the  provincial  militia  exercised,  and  every  pre- 
paration made  for  open  rebellion.  The  destruction  of  one  of  these 
magazines  at  Concord,  within  twenty  miles  of  Boston,  by  a detachment 
of  the  royal  troops,  occasioned  the  first  effusion  of  blood ; they  were 
opposed  by  a small  body  of  provincial  militia,  and  though  they  suc- 
ceeded in  their  enterprise,  were  greatly  harassed  in  their  return  to 
Boston,  and  did  not  effect  a retreat  without  extreme  difficulty. 
This  event  gave  new  courage  to  the  colonists;  the  congress  of  Mas- 
sachussets  entered  into  resolutions  to  assemble  and  organise  an  army, 
and  appealed  to  the  other  states,  and  the  forts,  magazines,  and  arsenals 
were  seized  by  the  provincials. 

General  Gage,  with  a force  sufficient  to  irritate  but  too  weak  tn 
intimidate  the  colonists,  was  reduced  to  the  defensive  j the  militia 
poured  in  from  all  quarters,  and  a provincial  army  soon  paraded  in 
the  vicinity  of  Boston.  In  this  situation  of  affuirs,  generals  Howe, 
Burgoyne,  and  Clinton  arriving  from  England  with  considerable  re- 
inforcements, Gage  proclaimed  martial  law',  and  offered  a pardon 
to  those  who  would  lay  down  their  arms  and  return  to  their  respec- 
tive occupations.  But  this  proclamation  was  disregarded ; the 
Americans  had  already  blockaded  Boston  by  a line  of  encamp- 
ments, and  now  hastened  to  occupy  Breed’s  Hill  *,  a height  which 
commanded  the  entrance  into  Charlestown,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river.  In  this  post  they  were  attacked,  and  after  a desperate  conflict 
driven  from  their  intrenchments ; but  the  royal  troops  experienced  a 
loss  scarcely  paralleled  on  any  occasion,  where  so  small  a number  of 
combatants  had  engaged. 

The  congress  now  made  the  most  active  exertions  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war.  They  published  a justification  of  their  conduct, 
intrusted  the  chief  command  to  general  Washington,  and  while  the 
royal  troops,  notwithstanding  their  recent  success,  were  still  blockaded, 
in  Boston  by  the  provincials,  they  commenced  offensive  operations,. 


* Erroneously  called  Bunker's  Ilill. 
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and  dispatched  an  expedition  into  Canada.  The  flame  spread  rapidly 
in  the  southern  provinces ; the  governors  of  the  two  Carolines  and 
Virginia  were  expelled,  and  before  the  end  of  1775,  all  the  colonies 
were  united  in  opposition  to  the  mother  country. 

In  the  progress  of  this  unfortunate  contest,  the  British  ministry 
manifested  great  supineness  and  indecision,  with  a no  less  reprehensible 
spirit  of  overweening  confidence.  They  could  not  be  induced  to 
believe  that  the  colonists  would  dare  to  draw  the  sword  ; and  even  when 
undeceived,  despised  the  efforts  of  the  Americans,  and  flattered  them- 
selves that  the  party  of  the  loyalists,  which  was  far  superior  to  the  dis- 
altected  in  numbers  and  strength,  would  finally  gain  the  ascendancy. 
Hence  they  adopted  a mixed  system  of  conciliation  and  menace,  which 
debased  the  mother  country  in  the  opinion  of  the  colonists,  and,  when 
compelled  to  undertake  hostilities,  did  not  dispatch  an  efficient  force  with 
the  necessary  promptitude  and  vigour.  Hence,  although  the  British  arms 
were  attended  with  frequent  and  considerable  successes,  the  Americans 
continued  to  increase  in  confidence  and  military  skill ; without  a regular 
government,  without  money,  without  a navy,  they  maintained  them- 
selves against  the  superior  wealth,  power,  and  resources  of  Great 
Britain  ; and  in  1776,  renounced  their  allegiance  by  a solemn 
declaration  of  independence.  The  failure  of  Burgoyne’s  expedition, 
and  the  surrender  of  his  army  at  Saratoga,  gave  additional  courage  to 
the  Americans,  and  reputation  to  their  cause,  and  in  the  commencement 
of  1778  France  openly  declared  in  their  favour. 

From  the  first  symptoms  of  the  American  troubles,  France  had  been 
guilty  of  extreme  duplicity,  as  well  as  impolicy.  During  an  affected 
neutrality,  she  had  secretly  fomented  tlie  commotions  in  tiic  colonies, 
encouraged  the  malcontents  by  promises  of  support,  and  finally  entered 
into  a formal  treaty  to  acknowledge  their  independence.  Having  gra- 
dually matured  their  plans  for  depriving  Great  Britain  of  this  source 
of  commercial  wealth  and  naval  power,  the  French  ministry  threw  off 
the  mask,  and  sent  an  auxiliary  force  to  support  the  insurgents.  On 
this  occasion  they  had  acted  with  such  extreme  caution,  as  to  deceive 
the  court  of  Vienna;  and  Kaunitz  had  frequently  pledged  himself 
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Ctiapter  43.  for  the  sincerity  and  good  faith  of  France  *.  Rut  when  the  conduct 
1779,  >780.  0f  t^c  french  ministry  belied  their  professions,  and  war  had  actually 
commenced,  the  Austrian  cabinet  atVccted  to  declare  their  abhor- 
rence of  the  cause  of  rebellion ; and  refused  to  receive  the  agents  of 
America  in  a diplomatic  capacity. 

The  court  of  Vienna  acted  in  conformity  with  these  sentiments,  and 
even  prohibited  all  commerce  between  their  subjects  in  the  Low 
Countries  and  the  rebel  colonies.  Joseph  said  to  Sir  Robert  Keith, 
who  expressed  the  King's  satisfaction  at  this  proof  of  friendship,  “ In 
issuing  this  proclamation,  and  rendering  it  as  effectual  as  possible, 
her  Imperial  majesty  has  followed  the  impulse  of  that  regard  which 
she  and  all  her  family  always  felt  for  his  Majesty  ; as  to  myself,  I ain 
extremely  concerned  for  the  difficulties  which  embarrass  the  King's 
government.  The  cause  in  which  England  is  engaged,  is  the  cause  of  all 
sovereigns,  who  have  a joint  interest  in  the  maintenance  of  due  sub- 
ordination and  obedience  to  law,  in  all  the  surrounding  monarchies. 

I observe  with  pleasure  the  vigorous  exertions  of  the  national  strength, 
which  the  King  is  employing  to  bring  his  rebellious  subjects  to  sub- 
mission, and  I sincerely  wish  success  to  the  measures  j ." 

Maria  Theresa  also  expressed  herself  with  equal  warmth.  “ I am 
sensible,”  she  said,  in  an  audience  which  she  gave  to  the  British  mi- 
nister, “ of  every  fresh  proof  of  the  King’s  kind  attention  to  my  wel- 
fare and  prosperity  ; I am  happy  to  find  that  my  amicable  intentions  ‘ 
in  issuing  the  prohibition  against  any  intercourse  between  my  subjects 
and  the  rebel  colonies,  have  made  a due  impression  on  the  King’s 
mind.  I have  a high  esteem  for  his  Majesty's  principles  of  government* 
a sincere  veneration  for  his  personal  character,  and  a hearty  desire  to 
see  the  restoration  of  obedience  and  tranquillity  in  every  quarter  of 
his  dominions.  My  friendship  for  the  King,  and  my  hereditary  affec- 
tion for  the  royal  family,  have  never  abated ; though  a difference  in- 
political  opinions  (the  source  of  which  I cannot  avoid  attributing  to 

* Sir  Robert  Keith’s  Dispatches. 

f The  reader  will  recollect  the  answer  of  Joseph  to  one  who  asked  him,  during  the 
American  contest,  to  which  party  he  was  inclined,  “ I am  a royalist  by  profession.’^  . 
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the  king  of  Prussia)  hus  diminished  the  opportunities  of  an  interchange 
of  good  othccs  between  the  two  crowns.  I have  endeavoured  to  settle 
the  Ostend  affair  in  the  manner  most  agreeable  to  the  King.  Tlie 
business  indeed  is  of  a trifling  nature  ; but  his  Majesty  will  do  me  the 
justice  to  believe  that  he  would  have  found  me  equally  well  disposed 
in  matters  of  much  higher  importance*. 

During  the  Bavarian  war,  the  conduct  of  France  had  increased 
this  real  or  affected  inclination  towards  England  ; the  peace  of  Tcschen 
was  no  sooner  concluded,  than  prince  Kaunitz,  in  the  most  amicable 
terms,  proferred  the  intervention  of  his  sovereign  to  effect  an  accom- 
modation between  France  and  Great  Britain  ; and  though  this  offer  was 
declined,  he  continued  to  court  the  British  cabinet  with  the  hope  of 
obtaining  their  assistance  in  conciliating  the  friendship  of  the  Empress 
of  Russia. 

In  thus  endeavouring  to  conciliate  Catherine,  Maria  Theresa  had 
two  objects  in  view  ; the  first  to  gain  her  concurrence  in  securing 
for  the  archduke  Maximilian,  the  co-adjutorship  of  Munster  and 
Cologne,  and  the  other  to  annihilate  the  influence  of  the  king  of 
Prussia. 

The  Empress-queen  had  succeeded  in  procuring  establishments  for 
all  her  younger  children,  except  the  archduke  Maximilian.  Leopold 
was  great  duke  of  Tuscany ; Ferdinand  governor  of  Milan,  and  by 
his  marriage  with  Maria  Beatrix,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Modena, 
had  secured  the  reversion  of  his  father-in-law’s  dominions.  Maximi- 
lian had  entered  into  holy  orders,  and  was  candidate  for  the  co-adjutor- 
ship of  the  archbishopric  of  Cologne  and  the  bishopric  of  Munster, 
which  would  entitle  him  to  succeed  to  those  valuable  sees  with  the 
electoral  dignity.  But  in  the  attainment  of  this  object,  Maria  Theresa 
experienced  great  opposition.  The  electorate  of  Cologne  having  hitherto 
been  held  by  a member  of  the  blouse  of  Bavaria ; France,  to  whom 
the  electors  of  Cologne  had  generally  been  attached,  was  inte- 
rested to  oppose  the  views  of  tlie  House  of  Austria,  and  vest  that 
reversion  in  a prince  of  a less  powerful  family.  Maria  Theresa,  how- 
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Chapter  43.  ever,  had  succeeded  by  means  of  her  daughter,  in  gaining  the  ac- 
1770, 1780.  J 0 ° ° 

J quiescence  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of 

Vergennes;  but  the  advancement  of  cite  young  archduke  was  no  less 

opposed  by  the  king  of  Prussia,  who  exerted  his  powerful  influence  in 

the  chapter  to  prevent  the  election  *. 

As  Russia  possessed  great  weight  in  the  Germanic  body,  and  consi- 
derable influence  in  the  chapter,  her  concurrence  was  of  the  utmost 
importance;  but  the  Empress-queen  was  still  more  interested  to  deprive 
the  king  of  Prussia  of  that  influence  at  St.  Petcrsburgh,  which  he  had 
exerted  with  such  effect  during  the  Bavarian  contest.  Such  however  were 
the  situation  and  principles  of  the  Russian  court,  that  this  task  was 
attended  with  extreme  difficulty. 

Catherine  the  Second  was  endowed  with  a quick  apprehension,  a 
lively  imagination,  and  wersatile  genius.  She  had  been  carefully 
educated  by  her  parents,  and  though  introduced  at  an  early  age  into  a 
voluptuous  and  dissipated  court,  had  improved  her  talents  by  a course 
of  assiduous  study,  and  applied  herself  with  peculiar  attention  to  the 
acquisition  of  political  know  ledge.  She  was  distinguished  for  a mascu- 
line force  of  mind,  and  an  intrepidity  above  her  sex  ; and  these  talents 
and  acquirements  appeared  with  still  more  advantage  in  a princess 
of  great  personal  attractions,  affable  manners,  and  graceful  deport- 
ment. She  possessed  in  a no  less  degree  the  failings  derived  from  an  • 
ardent  and  sensitive  imagination  ; she  wanted  forbearance  in  prosperity, 
and  accuracy  of  judgment ; she  was  impetuous  in  her  resolutions, 
and  tenacious  of  her  opinions.  But  vanity  was  her  predominant  foible ; 
putTcd  up  by  uninterrupted  prosperity,  and  by  the  applause  lavished 
on  her  character  and  actions  from  every  quarter  of  Europe,  her  love 
of  flattery  was  almost  insatiable ; she  considered  herself  equally  pre* 
eminent  in  talents  and  in  power,  expected  to  be  addressed  in  a strain 
of  oriental  adulation,  and  to  be  approached  with  all  the  deference 
due  to  a divinity. 

Hitherto  her  reign  had  exhibited  a splendid  career  of  success, 
glory  and  power.  The  spirit  of  Peter  the  Great  seemed  to  re-ani- 

* **See  his  letter  to  the  Elector  of  Cologne,  and  to  the  Chapters  of  Cologne  and 
Munster,  in  Hcrtzbcrg's  ltccueil,  tom.  ii.  p.  3?7« 
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mate  the  Russian  throne.  The  munificent  zeal  with  which  she  en- 
couraged and  protected  the  arts  and  sciences,  the  melioration  of  the 
penal  laws,  the  abolition  of  torture,  the  improvement  of  agriculture, 
and  the  attempt  to  form  a third  estate,  by  increasing  the  number  and  pri- 
vileges of  the  burghers,  distinguish  Catherine  with  glory,  among  the  most 
enlightened  sovereigns  of  the  age.  Her  foreign  transactions  were  still 
more  splendid  ; and  Russia  for  the  first  time  had  mediated  a peace  in 
Germany,  and  stood  forth  the  arbitress  of  Europe.  The  Turks,  bleed- 
ing with  their  recent  defeats,  recollected  and  shrunk  from  her  power; 
Sweden  courted  her  with  humility ; Denmark  was  almost  her  vassal, 
Poland  a province  of  her  empire ; and  even  the  greater  powers  vied  in 
an  affected  deference  to  her  judgment,  and  in  soliciting  her  friendship 
and  assistance. 

From  her  recent  successes  against  the  Turks,  tlie  ardent  imagi- 
nation of  Catherine  conceived  the  romantic  project  of  reviving 
the  antient  name  and  power  of  the  Greeks,  and  establishing  a new 
empire  at  Athens  or  Constantinople.  Inspired  with  this  splendid 
vision,  she  gave  to  her  second  grandson  the  name  of  Constantine, 
clothed  him  in  a Greek  dress,  procured  Greek  nurses  to  instruct  him 
in  the  language  of  the  people  over  whom  he  was  to  reign,  and  struck 
a medal  representing  on  one  side  the  head  of  the  young  prince,  and  on 
the  other  a cross  in  the  clouds,  from  which  a flash  of  lightning  de- 
molished the  mosque  of  St.  Sophia. 

The  person  w ho  lmd  the  greatest  influence  at  St.  Petersburg!),  and 
who  possessed  the  most  extensive  power  aver  the  Empress,  was  prince 
Potemkin.  He  first  introduced  himself  to  the  notice  of  Catherine  at 
tire  revolution,  became  afterwards  her  favourite,  and  though  sup- 
planted, contrived  to  retain  his  ascendancy  over  her  mind.  Intimately 
acquainted  with  the  temper  and  disposition  of  his  sovereign,  he  made 
her  weaknesses,  her  desires,  and  her  passions,  subservient  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  his  views.  With  an  imagination  as  romantic  as  that 
of  his  mistress,  Potemkin  promoted  and  even  suggested  her  most 
visionary  projects,  and  was  the  soul  of  all  her  schemes.  He  flattered 
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Chapter  43.  her  ruling  passions,  fostered  the  jealousy  she  entertained  of  her  son 
^1C  £rcat  duke,  and  found  means  to  represent  himself  as  the  only 
person  who,  by  extensive,  connections  and  interest,  was  capable  of 
discovering  and  thwarting  any  project  to  place  that  prince  on  the 
throne  wrested  from  his  father.  He  counteracted  the  influence  of 
count  Panin,  by  representing  him  as  the  adherent  of  the  Great 
Duke,  and,  by  his  sarcasms  and  ridicule,  diminished  the  credit  of 
prince  Orlof,  who,  during  the  early  period  of  the  reign  of  Catherine, 
had  principally  swayed  the  counsels  of  Russia.  He  was  equally 
rapacious  and  extravagant,  and  though  he  held  the  chief  command 
of  the  army,  and  was  loaded  with  more  honours,  titles,  and  emo- 
luments, than  ever  before  fell  to  the  lot  of  a subject,  he  at  one 
time  aspired  to  become  duke  of  Courland,  at  another  hospodar  of 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  and  even  turned  his  views  to  the  throne  of 
Poland.  He  possessed  great  acuteness  of  understanding,  versatile 
talents,  desultory  rather  than  extensive  knowledge,  and  almost  irresistible 
powers  of  ridicule.  He  was  the  slave  of  caprice,  levity,  interest,  and 
vanity,  and,  though  naturally  indolent  and  voluptuous,  was  roused  by 
the  impulse  of  the  moment  to  uncommon  deeds  of  activity  and  exertion, 
lie  followed  no  regular  system  of  policy,  but  was  wrought  upon  by  the 
suggestions  of  fancy  or  interest,  to  adopt  those  of  every  country : he 
was  by  turns  a partisan  of  England  and  of  France,  and  during  the 
Bavarian  war,  had  been  gained  by  the  king  of  Prussia,  who  lured 
his  ambition  by  offering  to  assist  him  in  acquiring  the  duchy  of  Cour- 
land, and  to  negotiate  a marriage  between  him  and  a German 
princess  *. 

Count  Panin  had  been  governor  of  the  Great  Duke,  and  was  raised 
to  the  post  of  prime  minister,  from  the  opinion  which  the  Empress 
entertained  of  his  integrity,  and  from  his  services  in  the  Revolution 
which  placed  her  on  the  throne.  He  possessed,  however,  no  personal 
influence  over  his  sovereign,  but  was  enabled  to  thwart  or  change  the 

• For  a more  particular  account  of  this  extraordinary  man,  sec  the  anecdotes  of  prince 
Potemkin,  in  my  travels  in  Poland,  Russia,  4c c.  vol.  ii.  appendix  No.  5.  edition  5. 
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measures  of  government,  by  his  acquaintance  with  the  routine  of  Chapter  *3. 
offices,  and  by  the  method  he  adopted  of  retarding  or  altering  the  177 9. 1780. 
public  and  private  communications  with  foreign  courts.  He  was  cold 
and  formal  in  his  manners,  indolent  in  business,  and  dissipated  in 
society  ; but  he  was  capable  of  almost  impenetrable  dissimulation,  in* 
defatigable  in  intrigue,  and  swayed  most  of  the  inferior  agents  of  the 
court  and  cabinet  He  was  inveterate  in  his  enmity  to  England  and 
the  House  of  Austria,  and  devoted  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  by  liis 
means  to  the  cabinet  of  Versailles.  V 

Since  the  peace  of  Hubertsburgh,  Frederic  the  Second  had  paid 
assidous  court  to  the  Empress  of  Russia,  and  by  the  most  unbounded 
flattery  and  affected  deference,  bud  conciliated  her  esteem  and  friend- 
ship. To  consolidate  his  influence,  his  brother  prince  Henry  had 
twice  visited  St.  Petersburg!),  and  had  effected  a marriage  between  the 
Great  Duke  and  the  princess  of  Wirteinberg.  He  likewise  confirmed 
the  great  ascendancy  which  the  King  had  gained  over  the  prime 
minister  Panin,  who  became  so  subservient  to  his  views,  as  to  consider 
tlie  continuance  of  the  Prussian  influence  necessary  to  the  maintenance 
of  his  own. 

For  a considerable  period  of  her  reign,  Catherine  had  adhered  to  the 
long  established  friendship  between  England  and  Russia.  She  pos- 
sessed too  acute  an  understanding  not  to  perceive,  that  the  interests  of 
the  two  countries  were  inseparably  connected ; but  she  had  been 
alienated  and  mortified  by  the  frank  and  unbending  spirit  of  the 
British  cabinet,  who  would  not  condescend  to  gratify  her  insatiable 
desire  of  flattery,  or  concur  in  promoting  her  schemes  of  oriental 
grandeur.  The  court  of  Versailles  with  their  usual  address,  had  taken 
advantage  of  this  alienation,  had  flattered  her  ruling  passions,  and 
affected  to  enter  into  all  her  schemes ; the  correspondence  which 
Catherine  maintained  with  the  French  literati  * had  heightened  the 
„ delusion,  and  she  persuaded  herself  that  her  power  and  reputation 
were  no  where  so  well  known  and  so  justly  appreciated  as  ut  Paris. 

.She  knew  and  despised  the  spirit  of  intrigue  and  duplicity  which 

• Voltaire,  Diderot,  D'Alembert. 
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distinguished  the  French  cabinet ; but  their  adulation  was  so  grateful 
to  her  feelings,  and  the  partisans  of  France  were  so  numerous  in  her 
court,  that  she  was  often  led  into  measures  which  were  contrary  to 
her  judgment  and  her  interests.  The  king  of  Prussia,  the  bitter  enemy 
of  England,  warmly  promoted  the  designs  of  the  French  cabinet, 
and  he  was  ably  seconded  by  his  creature  count  Panin.  Their 
great  object  was  to  draw  the  Empress  into  a close  connection  with 
the  House  of  Bourbon ; with  that  view  they  concerted  directly  or 
indirectly  with  Vcrgennes,  the  measures  to  be  pursued  by  France, 
and  Panin  even  sketched  out  the  papers  which  were  sent  from  the 
cabinet  of  Versailles,  in  a manner  calculated  to  please  and  allure 
his  Imperial  mistress.  By  these  artifices,  Catherine  had  not  only  been 
prevented  from  coming  forward  to  the  assistance  of  England,  but  bad 
even  been  induced  to  publish  the  declaration  which  occasioned  the 
armed  neutrality;  and  which  was  calculated  to  introduce  a new  code 
of  maritime  law,  hostile  to  the  dearest  interests  of  England,  and 
tending  to  deprive  her  of  the  advantages  derived  from  her  naval 
superiority. 

Such  being  the  principles,  characters,  and  connections  of  the  persons 
composing  the  Russian  court,  the  views  of  Maria  Theresa  could  not 
be  effected  by  a common  emissary,  and  Joseph  himself  undertook  this 
important  task.  Availing  himself  of  the  intention  of  Catherine  to  visit 
her  new  acquisitions  in  Poland,  he  testified  to  prince  Gallitzin,  the 
Russian  minister  at  Vienna,  his  earnest  desire  to  be  personally  ac- 
quainted with  so  renowned  a princess,  and  requested  permission  to  pay 
his  court  to  her  during  her  journey.  This  mark  of  attention  from  the 
first  sovereign  in  Europe,  flattered  the  vanity  of  Catherine.  Sensible 
that  without  the  assistance  of  Austria,  she  could  not  realise  her  view's 
on  the  side  of  Turkey,  she  blushed  with  joy  when  she  received  the 
intelligence,  sent  a cordial  and  friendly  answer,  fixing  on  Mohilef, 
as  the  place  of  meeting,  and  at  the  particular  request  of  Joseph,  con- 
sented to  wave  all  parade,  etiquette,  and  superfluous  ceremony. 

The  Emperor  reached  Mohilef  on  the  23d  of  May,  and  on  the  25th, 
the  day  of  the  Empress’s  arrival,  was  presented  to  her  by  the  Imperial 
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minister  count  Cobenzl,  under  the  title  of  count  Falkenstein.  The  Chapter  43. 
meeting  of  the  two  sovereigns  was  most  cordial  and  friendly  : Catherine,  *779»  1780. 
already  prepossessed  in  favour  of  Joseph,  was  struck  with  his  animated 
countenance,  easy  manners,  agreeable  behaviour,  and  lively  conver- 
sation, and  Joseph  took  uncommon  pains  to  strengthen  this  favourable 
impression  ; he  conformed  himself  entirely  to  her  character  and  dispo- 
sition, treated  her  with  freedom  mingled  with  respect,  displayed  that 
apparent  candour  which  he  knew  how  to  assume,  and,  by  the  most  de- 
licate and  artful  flattery,  wrought  up  her  admiration  of  his  character 
almost  to  enthusiasm.  He  likewise  artfully  affected  to  applaud  her  ro- 
mantic schemes,  and  without  giving  a positive  promise,  succeeded  in 
persuading  her  that  he  was  inclined  to  promote  her  pians  of  oriental 
aggrandizement.  He  at  the  same  time  gained  prince  Potemkin,  by 
humouring  his  caprice,  flattering  his  ambition,  and  luring  him  with  a 
promise  to  promote  his  views  of  becoming  Ilospodar  of  Moldavia,  and 
even  to  assist  his  advancement  to  the  throne  of  Poland.  Potemkin 
who  was  jealous  of  Panin,  eagerly  received  these  overtures,  and  pro* 
looted  the  designs  of  the  Emperor  with  all  his  influence. 

Catherine  warmly  pressed  the  Emperor  to  prolong  his  stay,  and 
Joseph  followed  her  to  St.  Petersburgh,  where  he  continued  till  the 
latter  end  of  July.  This  favourable  reception  confounded  count  Panin 
and  the  Prussian  party.  In  vain  they  had  attempted  to  prevent  his 
visit,  and  they  now  as  vainly  endeavoured  to  alarm  their  mistress  by 
representing  him  as  a prince  wholly  actuated  by  ambition,  and  who* 
under  the  mask  of  candour  and  simplicity,  concealed  the  most  dan- 
gerous designs.  Resides  flattering  and  conciliating  the  Empress  and 
her  powerful  favourite,  Joseph  omitted  no  opportunity,  and  neglected 
no  means  of  securing  the  preponderance  lie  wished  to  gain  in  the 
cabinet  of  St.  Petersburgh.  Aware  that  France  was  attempting  to 
counteract  his  efforts,  he  artfuily  courted  the  friendship  of  the  British 
cabinet,  by  promising  to  exert  his  ascendancy  in  favour  of  England, 
when  he  had  overthrown  the  Prussian  purty.  Tlie  Emperor  found  the 
British  cabinet  warmly  inclined  to  concur  in  his  views:  fully  sensible 
of  the  inveterate  enmity  of  Frederic,  and  of  the  disadvantages  which 
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Chapter  4 >.  they  had  experienced  from  his  intrigues,  they  eagerly  seized  an  oppor- 
i^r9,  17so.  |Unjty  which  seemed  likely  to  lower  the  influence  of  so  dangerous  a 
rival,  and  to  renew  the  connection  with  the  House  of  Austria.  For- 
tunately the  British  minister  at  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg!),  was  well 
calculated  to  co-operate  in  so  delicate  an  undertaking. 

Sir  James  Harris,  since  sj  highly  distinguished  under  the  title  of 
lord  Malmesbury,  by  a life  spent  in  a diplomatic  capacity,  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  important  and  arduous  affairs,  had  acquired  con- 
summate skill  in  negotiation.  After  a long  residence  at  Berlin,  in 
which  he  had  penetrated  the  character,  artifices,  and  principles  of 
Frederic,  he  had  been  transferred  to  St.  Petersburg!).  Uniting  manly 
sense  with  suavity  of  manners,  insinuating  address,  and  the  prudence 
acquired  by  a long  intercourse  with  courts,  he  conciliated  the  Empress, 
by  whom  he  was  honoured  with  high  marks  of  confidence  and  esteem, 
and  even  secured  the  temporary  friendship  of  the  capricious  and  all 
powerful  Potemkin ; he  gained  a perfect  knowledge  of  the  secret  springs 
which  actuated  the  court  and  cabinet,  and  fathomed  the  wily  character 
and  deep  intrigues  of  Panin.  With  these  qualities  and  acquirements 
he  well  fulfilled  the  orders  of  his  court ; and  the  Emperor  repeatedly 
testified  his  obligations  to  >o  able  a coadjutor  *. 

Aided  by  these  means,  and  by  his  own  consummate  address,  Joseph 
succeeded  in  annihilating  the  Prussian  interest,  and  in  establishing  his 
own  on  a permanent  footing;  and  thus  hv  a singular  combination  iu 
politics,  the  House  of  Austria,  the  intimate  ally  of  France,  was  sup- 
ported by  the  British  ministry  ; w hile  the  Prussian  party  was  espoused 
with  equal  warmth  by  the  French  minister  M.  dc  Verac. 

From  the  first  interview  at  Mohilef  the  admiration  w hich  Catherine 
had  formerly  expressed  for  Frederic  the  Second  rapidly  subsided.  She 
talked  of  him  as  superannuated,  rapacious,  w-holly  devoted  to  his  own 


* The  Emperor  asking,  in  a conversation 
with  Sir  Robert  Keith,  who  was  to  succeed 
Sir  James  Harris  at  St.  Petersburg!)  ? the 
British  minister  replied,  that  he  would  re- 
vain  there.  “ Your  ministry  judge  right,” 


resumed  the  monarch,  “ Sir  James  Harris 
possesses  the  talents,  activity,  and  adroit- 
ness, which  qualify  him  tor  that  mission.” 
Sir  Robert  Keith  to  Lord  Grantham, 
Vienna,  Oct.  1782. 
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interests,  and  actuated  by  a perfidious  and  crooked  policy;  while  she  Chapter 4.3. 
launched  forth  into  new  praises  of  the  unaffected  ease,  openness,  and  1779* l7s0* 


amenity  of  Joseph,  and  extolled  him  as  one  of  the  first  characters  of 
the  age. 

Having  fully  succeeded  in  the  great  object  of  his  journey,  the 
Emperor  quitted  St  Petersburgh  in  the  latter  end  of  July;  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  took  leave  of  his  Imperial  hostess  will  evince 
the  affected  candour,  address,  and  flattery,  by  which  he  captivated 
her  esteem.  “ I have  sliewn  myself  as  I really  am,  and  have  used 
neither  art  nor  fallacy  to  your  Imperial  Majesty ; you  are  therefore 
in  a situation  to  judge  of  my  character  and  merits;  and  as  I am 
well  aware  that,  from  the  moment  of  my  departure,  attempts  w ill  be 
made  to  calumniate  and  blacken  me,  I intreat  you,  before  you  give 
implicit  credit  to  such  representations,  to  consult  your  own  judgment, 
and  establish  your  opinion  in  consequence.  I am  no  flatterer,  he 
added  ; but  I w ill  sincerely  avow  that  your  Imperial  Majesty  has  ex- 
ceeded the  high  reputation  you  enjoy;  and  shall  always  consider  the 
few  weeks  I have  passed  in  your  company,  as  the  most  agreeable  and 
profitable  of  my  life.”  The  Empress  strongly  affected  w ith  these  ex- 
pressions of  his  esteem,  which  were  heightened  by  his  candid,  yet 
dignified  manner  of  delivery,  shed  tears,  and  when  he  stooped  to  kiss 
her  hand,  embraced  him  with  great  emotion  *. 

The  absence  of  Joseph  did  not  obliterate  tlie  favourable  impression 
which  lie  had  made  on  the  mind  of  the  Empress,  and  which  was 
strengthened  by  a regular  and  intimate  correspondence.  To  regain 
his  lost  ascendancy,  Frederic  sent  his  nephew  the  prince  of  Prussia,  to 
St.  Petersburgh;  but  in  this  critical  attempt  the  foresight  of  the  wily 
monarch  seems  to  have  failed.  The  habits,  character,  person,  and 
talents  of  Frederic  William,  were  ill  calculated  to  eclipse  those  of  his 
Imperial  rival  ; he  was  unwieldy  in  person,  aukward  in  deportment, 
embarrassed  in  conversation  ; he  did  not,  like  Joseph,  come  incognito, 
but  as  prince  of  Prussia,  and  his  establishment  was  formed  by  his 


• From  private  information. 
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Chapter  13.  uncle,  with  a singular  mixture  of  rigid  parsimony  and  affected  pomp, 


visit  with  extreme  reluctance,  unu  was  as  much  prejudiced  against  the 
prince,  as  she  had  before  been  prepossessed  in  favour  of  the  Emperor. 
She  detained  him  several  days  at  Riga,  and  on  the  road ; and,  tinder 
various  pretexts,  delayed  the  interview  till  the  27th  of  August.  The 
manners  and  person  of  the  Prince  did  not  remove  her  prejudices;  and 
she  listened  with  pleasure  to  the  railleries  of  prince  Poteuikin  and  the 
prince  de  Eigne  on  Prussian  economy,  and  the  whimsical  and  motley 
appearance  of  the  prince’s  attendants. 

The  interview  was  conducted  with  great  pomp  and  etiquette,  but  was 
little ■ satisfactory  to  either  party;  the  Prince  appeared  to  Catherine 
heavy  and  reserved,  and  her  reception  struck  him  as  cold,  formal, 
and  unpromising.  She  could  not  avoid  drawing  an  unfavourable  con- 
trast between  the  ease  and  freedom  which  distinguished  the  whole 
visit  of  the  Emperor,  and  the  etiquette,  formality,  and  restraint  which 
reigned  during  that  of  the  prince  of  Prussia.  She  could  not  conceal 
her  disgust,  whenever  her  princely  visitor  was  present,  and  tliough 
unusually  affable  to  others,  treated  him  eveu  in  public  with  scarcely 
common  civility  or  attention.  The  nobility  imitated  the  example  of 
their  sovereign  ; the  Prince,  utdike  the  Emperor,  was  neither  followed 
nor  courted  ; he  was  every  where  coldly  received  ; and  these  repeated 
mortifications  rendered  him  still  more  embarrassed,  aukward,  and 
reserved,  and  consequently  still  more  increased  the  disgust  of  the 
Empress.  Notwithstanding  his  numerous  and  powerful  friends,  he  did 
not  succeed  in  any  object  of  his  mission;  the  Empress  even  hastened 
his  departure  by  intimating  to  count  Panin  that  his  stay  was  irksome 
and  disagreeable  ; and  lie  quitted  St.  Petersburg!)  displeased  anti  dis- 
gusted, after  having  confirmed  instead  of  diminishing  the  high  opinion 
which  Catherine  entertained  of  the  Emperor,  and  sunk  still  lower  the 
interest  of  his  uncle. 

All  the  attempts  of  Frederic  to  induce  her  to  oppose  the  elevatiou 
of  the  archduke  Maximilian  to  the  coadjutorship  of  Munster,  were 
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ineffectual.  She  not  only  gave  a peremptory  refusal  to  his  instances,  Chapter  43. 
but  expressed  her  resolution  to  assist  the  Empress-queen  with  all  her 
influence,  and  wrote  to  all  her  ministers  in  the  Empire  to  promote  the 
election,  which  was  accordingly  carried  into  effect.  This  refusal  pub- 
licly proclaimed  the  final  overthrow  of  the  Prussian  ascendancy ; and 
thus,  in  the  last  year  of  her  reign,  Maria  Theresa  had  the  satisfaction 
of  re-establishing  the  antient  and  important  connection  of  the  House 
of  Austria  with  Russia. 
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CHAPTER  44. 

1780. 

Illness,  Death,  and  Character  of  Mama  Theresa — Iler  Offspring — Territorial  Acquiii • 

tiuns  during  her  llcign. 

Chapter  44.  f g MIE  peace  of  Tesehen  and  the  renewal  of  the  connection  with 
JL  Russia  were  the  last  great  acts  of  the  reign  of  Maria  Theresa. 
She  had  for  some  time  suffered  from  an  induration  of  the  lungs,  the  effect 
of  extreme  corpulency,  with  a d.  >psical  habit,  which  at  length  became 
mortal ; and  after  a gradual  decline,  accompanied  with  frequent  fits  of 
suffocation,  she  was  seized  on  the  19th  of  November  with  the  ilness 
which  soon  terminated  her  life. 

During  her  grievous  sufferings,  which  affected  all  who  beheld  her, 
she  never  uttered  a single  complaint,  and  scarcely  gave  signs  of  impa- 
tience; and  although  inclined  from  education  and  habit  to  a minute 
observance  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  church,  she  did  not  discover  the  • 
most  trifling  weakness  in  her  devotions.  Fully  submissive  to  the 
decrees  of  Providence,  and  only  apprehensive  lest  her  frame  should  be 
unequal  to  support  the  pains  of  a mortal  disease,  and  that  the  motives 
of  resignation  which  she  had  drawn  from  reason  and  religion  might 
lose  their  effect,  should  her  understanding  be  impaired,  “ God  grant,” 
she  exclaimed,  “ that  these  sufferings  may  soon  terminate,  for  otherwise 
I know  not  if  I can  much  longer  endure  them.”  With  the  same  spirit, 
she  said  to  her  son  Maximilian,  “ My  firmness  and  constancy  have 
not  yet  abandoned  me ; address  your  prayers  to  heaven,  that  I may 
preserve  my  tranquillity  to  the  last  moment.”  On  recovering  from  a 
violent  attack,  which  took  aw-ay  her  senses,  she  was  affected  with  the 
sight  of  the  Emperor,  who  had  burst  into  tears ; “ I intreat  you,”  she 
said,  “ to  spare  me  ; my  own  sufferings  do  not  appal  me  ; but  the  con- 
sciousness of  your  affliction  will  take  away  all  my  firmness.” 
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Having  received  die  sacraments,  she  summoned  her  family  into  her  Chapter  4*. 
presence,  and  thus  addressed  them  : “ My  dear  children,  I have  just  1780- 


recovery;  you  cannot  forget  the  anxious  solicitude  with  which  the 
late  Emperor  your  fatltcr  and  myself  have  superintended  your  educa- 
tion then,  turning  to  the  Emperor,  “ my  son,”  she  added,  “ as  after 
my  death  all  my  possessions  in  this  world  belong  to  you,  I cannot 
dispose  of  them ; my  children  alone  still  are,  and  will  always  be  mine ; 
I deliver  them  to  you,  be  to  them  a father.*  I shall  die  contented  if 
you  promise  to  take  that  office  upon  you then,  turning  to  the  others, 
she  said,  “ consider  the  Emperor  as  your  sovereign  ; obey  him,  respect 
him,  follow  his  advice,  confide  in  hint,  love  him  sincerely,  and  you  will 
be  secure  of  his  friendship  and  affection.”  She  gave  to  each  of  them 
her  blessing ; and,  observing  that  they  were  all  deeply  affected,  she 
calmly  added,  “ retire  into  another  apartment,  and  recover  your 
spirits.” 

E2ach  time  that  she  was  relieved  from  fits  of  suffocation  and  fainting, 
and  even  on  the  evening  which  preceded  the  day  of  her  dissolution, 
she  employed  herself  in  explaining  to  the  Emperor  the  state  of  affairs, 
and  in  dictating  and  signing  dispatches.  She  wrote  a letter  to  prince 
Kaunitz,  expressing,  in  the  most  obliging  terms,  her  gratitude  for  his 
faithful  services;  she  commissioned  count  Esterhazy,  chancellor  of 
Hungary,  to  thank  his  countrymen  for  their  fidelity  and  zeal,  which 
had  secured  her  throne ; and  to  entreat  them  to  continue  the  same 
to  her  successor.  During  the  night  which  preceded  her  dissolu- 
tion, she  lteld  a long  conversation  with  the  Emperor,  who  perceiving 
her  exhausted  state,  entreated  her  to  take  some  repose  ; but  she  replied, 
“ In  a few  hours  I shall  appear  before  the  judgment  seat  of  God,  and 
would  you  have  me  sleep  ?” 

In  her  last  moments  she  regretted  life,  not  for  the  loss  of  worldly 
honours  and  regal  power,  but  from  an  anxious  solicitude  lest  those 
numerous  persons  whom  her  secret  bounty  had  relieved,  should  be 
deprived  of  subsistence,  when  the  hand  that  supported  them  was  no 
more ; and  almost  her  last  words  were,  “ I would  wish  for  immortality 


received  the  sacraments,  and  am  satisfied 
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Chapter!*.  on  earth,  for  no  other  reason  than  for  the  jiowcr  of  relieving  the  dis- 
use. tressed.”  .She  preserved  a calm  tranquillity,  and  even  serenity  of  mind, 
which  seemed  almost  above  the  powers  of  human  nature,  and  could 
only  be  derived  from  an  awful  sense  of  religion,  and  the  recollection  of 
a well-spent  life,  and  expired  on  the  291I1  of  'November,  1780,  in  the 
sixty-fourth  year  of  her  age,  ami  the  forty-first  of  her  reign  *. 

The  body  of  Maria  Theresa,  plainly  habited,  lay  in  state  till  the  3d 
of  December;  her  heart  was  deposited  in  the  chapel  of  our  Lady  of 
Lore t to,  adjoining  to  tho*  palace,  her  bowels  in  a vault  under  the  high 
altar  of  the  cathedral,  and  her  corpse  was  interred  in  a monument 
which  she  had  erected  for  herself  and  her  husband  Francis,  under  the 
church  of  the  Capuchins.  This  last  ceremony  was  performed  with  the 
accustomed  pomp  ; but,  at  her  particular  desire,  no  funeral  culogium 
was  made  to  her  memory. 

To  the  character  of  Maria  Theresa,  as  exhibited  in  the  preceding 
pages,  it  is  only  necessary  to  add,  that  she  was  easy  of  access  to  all  her 
subjects,  affectionate  to  her  family,  kind  to  her  domestics,  and  un- 
boundedly charitable,  but  without  ostentation.  She  combined  private 
economy  with  public  liberality,  dignity  with  condescension,  elevation 
of  soul  with  humility  of  spirit,  and  the  virtues  of  domestic  life  with 
the  splendid  qualities  which  grace  a throne.  But  it  must  not  be  con- 
cealed that  she  was  subject  to  tlic  failings  of  human  nature,  from  which 
the  best  characters  are  not  exempt.  She  readily  gave  car  to  spies  and 
informers,  encouraged  talcs  of  private  scandal,  and  indulged  an  un- 
warrantable curiosity  in  prying  into  the  secrets  of  families.  From  a 
spirit  of  unlimited  devotion  to  the  Roman  catholic  faith,  she  was 
superstitiously  minute  in  her  religious  exercises,  and  her  zeal  often 
degenerated  into  a culpable  excess,  and  hurried  her  into  acts  of  into- 
lerance, which  cast  a shade  on  her  memory.  Her  death,  however,  was 
a general  loss  to  the  people,  who  adored  her;  her  reign  is  considered 


• “ Since  the  melancholy  event  of  the 
Empress's  dcutli,”  writes  Sir  Robert  Keith 
to  lord  Stormont,  Dec.  2,  17 SO,  14  every 
thing  in  this  cupital  wears  the  face  of 
heartfelt  affliction.  Every  hour  brings  to 
the  public  some  additional  instance  of  the 


astonishing  fortitude  and  unremitting  be- 
neficence which  accompanied  her  even  to 
the  last  agonies  of  death,  or  some  striking 
proof  of  filial  piety  and  fraternal  affection 
in  the  conduct  of  the  Emperor  towards 
his  family." 
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as  the  best  and  most  glorious  ®ra  of  their  history ; and  the  halcyon  chanter  44. 
days  of  Maria  Theresa  are  still  proverbial  throughout  the  whole  extent  178O. 
of  the  Austrian  dominions  *.  ' 

Maria  Theresa  had  by  Francis  six  sons  and  ten  daughters;  of  whom 
nine  survived  her.  Her  sons  were : 

1.  Joseph,  who  succeeded  her. 

2.  Leopold,  Great  Duke  of  Tuscany,  and  afterwards  Emperor. 

3.  Ferdinand,  who  was  appointed  governor  of  Austrian  Lombardy ; 
and,  in  virtue  of  his  marriage  with  Maria  Beatrix,  daughter  and  heiress 
of  Hercules  Rinaldo,  duke  of  Modena,  obtained  the  reversion  of  the 
duchies  of  Modena,  Mirandola,  and  Reggio  f.  Before  the  departure 
of  Ferdinand  from  Vienna  to  take  possession  of  his  government, 
several  entertainments  were  given  on  that  occasion.  Among  others  it 
was  proposed  to  have  a grand  illumination  at  the  palace  of  Schonbrunn; 
but,  when  the  plan  was  presented  to  the  young  prince,  he  seemed 
thoughtful,  sighed,  and  at  length  burst  into  tears.  The  Empress, 
observing  his  emotion,  anxiously  inquired  the  cause;  “ My  dearest 
mother,”  he  answered,  “ after  so  many  feasts  given  for  me,  surely 
this  illumination  is  unnecessary  ; it  is  expensive,  and  the  pleasure  will 
be  only  transitory.  The  dearness  of  bread,  and  the  pressure  of  the 
•times,  have  reduced  many  respectable  families  to  extreme  distress,  and 
the  money  will  he  better  employed  in  relieving  the  most  indigent.” 

Maria  Theresa  tenderly  embraced  her  son,  joined  her  tears  with  his, 
and  gave  him  a considerable  sum  to  distribute  in  charity.  The  young 
prince  passed  the  whole  day  in  secretly  relieving  distressed  objects,  and 
the  next  morning  he  entered  the  Empress’s  apartment  with  a counte- 
nance sparkling  with  delight,  embraced  her  with  transport,  and  enthu- 
siastically exclaimed,  “Oh,  my  mother,  what  a feast ;[!” 


•The  account  of  the  death  of  Maria 
Theresa  is  principally  drawn  from  private 
information  received  from  Vienna;  His- 
tone de  MuricTherese ; and  the  Dispatches 
of  Sir  Robert  Keith. 

t By  the  peace  of  Luneville  these  duchies 
were  incorporated  with  the  Italian  Re- 
public; and  the  duke  of  Modena  received 


the  Brisgau,  which  was  taken  from  the 
House  of  Austria,  as  an  indemnity.  He 
died  in  1803;  and  the  Brisgau,  in  virtue  of 
the  reversion,  fell  to  Ferdinand,  who  is 
said  to  have  transferred  it  to  his  son 
Charles. 

t Histoire  de  Marie  Therese,  p.  234. 
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Chapter**.  4.  Maximilian,  Grand  Master  of  the  Teutonic  Order,  coadjutor  of 
1780.  Cologne  and  Munster,  and  elector  of  Cologne,  April  15,  1784. 

Iler  surviving  daughters  were  : 

1.  Mary  Anne,  abbess  of  Prague  and  Clugenfurth. 

1.  Mary  Christina,  married  to  Albert  of  Saxony,  son  of  Augustus 
the  Third,  king  of  Poland,  lie  received  on  his  marriage  the  prin- 
cipality of  Tcschen  as  an  appanage;  they  were  appointed  joint 
viceroys  of  Hungary,  and,  on  the  death  of  prince  Charles  of  Loraine, 
Governors  General  of  the  Netherlands.  She  was  the  favourite  daughter 
of  Maria  Theresa,  and  inherited  her  personal  attractions. 

3.  Maria  Elizabeth,  abbess  of  Inspruck. 

4.  Maria  Amelia,  who  espoused  Don  Ferdinand,  duke  of  Parma. 

5.  Caroline,  queen  of  Ferdinand  king  of  Naples.  She  owed  Iter 
elevation  to  the  premature  deaths  of  her  two  elder  sisters,  Joanna  and 
Josepha.  Joanna  was  betrothed  at  the  age  of  twelve,  to  the  king  of 
Naples,  hut  died  of  tire  small-pox.  Josepha  was  destined  to  supply 
her  place,  and  in  the  bloom  of  youth  and  beauty,  was  affianced  to 
Ferdinand,  on  the  8th  of  August,  1787.  She  was  to  have  been  married 
by  proxy  on  the  14th,  and  preparations  were  even  made  for  her 
departure.  But  she  testified  the  deepest  regret  at  quitting  her  family, 
and  descended  into  tlie  vault  of  the  Capuchins,  to  enjoy  for  the  last 
time,  the  melancholy  pleasure  of  weeping  over  tlie  ashes  of  her  father. 
In  this  agitation  of  mind  she  was  seized  with  the  small-pox,  which  in 
less  than  a week  hurried  her  to  the  grave,  on  the  very  day  appointed 
for  the  commencement  of  her  journey  *. 

6.  Maria  Antonietta,  married  to  Louis,  dauphin,  and  afterwards 
Jung  of  France. 

Since  the  accession  of  Charles  the  Sixth,  the  House  of  Austria  had 
lost  the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  the  duchies  of  Parma  and 
Placentia,  Silesia,  und  the  county  of  Glatz,  and  the  Ultra  Danubian 
provinces.  But  Maria  Theresa  had  in  some  degree  compensated  for 
these  losses  by  the  acquisition  of  Gallicia  and  Lodomeria,  the  Bucovina, 
and  the  circle  of  Burghausen.  She  also  made  some  accessions  of 

. * From  private  information  received  at  Vienna,  and  Hhtoire  de  Marie  Therese,  p.  193. 
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territory,  which  increased  her  influence  in  the  Empire.  I.  The  lordship  Chapter  44. 
of  Hohen  Elms,  by  the  death  of  William  Maximilian,  the  last  of  the  1780. 
male  line,  without  issue  male.  His  ancestors  had  been  created  Counts  ' * 
of  the  Empire  by  Ferdinand  the  First,  and  the  vacant  lordship  had 
been  conferred  by  the  emperor  Francis  on  the  House  of  Austria,  in 
consequence  of  which  they  acquired  a seat  and  vote  on  the  bench  of 
Suabiu.  2.  The  county  of  Falkcnstein,  as  a fief  of  Lorainc.  The 
last  possessor,  William  Wiric  count  of  Daun,  sold  the  lordship  in 
1(>G7  to  Charles  third  duke  of  Loraine,  who  conferred  it  on  his 
natural  son  Charles  Henry,  prince  of  Vandecourt,  on  whose  death 
duke  Leopold  reclaimed  it;  after  some  opposition  from  the  counts  of 
Mundersheid  and  Lowenhaupt  it  was  secured  to  Francis  as  an  here- 
ditary fief  by  the  peace  of  1735,  and  descended  to  Joseph.  This 
lordship  gave  to  the  House  of  Austria  a vote  on  the  princely  bench, 
and  is  remarkable  as  the  title  assumed  by  Joseph  during  his  travels. 

3.  The  Bailliage  of  the  Ortenau  in  Suabia,  which  had  been  conferred 
as  a male  fief  by  the  emperor  Leopold  on  the  House  of  Baden,  und 
on  the  extinction  of  the  family,  by  the  death  of  the  margrave  Augustus 
George,  in  1 77 1,  reverted  to  the  House  of  Austria*. 

• De  Luca,  Lcsebuch,  vol.  ii.  p.  495,  496.  Buscbing  Art.  Hohen  Elms,  Falkenstein 
ami  Ortenau. 
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REIGN  OF  JOSEPH  THE  SECOND. 


CHAPTER  45. 
1780—1784. 


Character  of  Joseph  If.  on  his  Accession— State  of  the  Austrian  Dominions — Plans 
of  Reform — New  System  of  Government — Ecclesiastical  Innovations — Visit  of  the  Pope 
to  Vienna — Abolition  of  Feudal  Vassalage,  and  nnv  Land-Tux— Patronage  of  Literature 
— Establishments  far  the  Promotion  of  Science,  and  for  the  Purposes  of  Education— 
( 'ommercial  R cgulutions. 


THE  eyes  of  Europe  were  fixed  upon  the  successor  of  Maria  Chapter  45. 

Theresa,  as  upon  a sovereign  in  the  prime  of  manhood,  whose 
personal  qualifications,  as  well  as  civil  and  military  talents,  seemed 
capable  of  raising  the  House  of  Austria  to  a greater  height  of  splendor 
and  power  than  she  had  yet  attained. 

Joseph  the  Second,  born  in  1741,  was  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his 
age,  when  lie  ascended  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  He  was  endowed 
by  nature  with  a lively  disposition,  quick  parts,  and  an  ardent  temper; 
but  his  education  had  been  greatly  neglected,  and  those  who  were 
placed  about  his  person  were  wholly  unfit  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
a young  prince  to  fulfil  the  important  duties  of  his  exalted  station. 

His  youthful  mind,  trained  by  dull  pedagogues,  w ho  rendered  learning 
distasteful,  or  instructed  by  bigoted  monks  in  all  the  tedious  forms  of 
an  unmeaning  devotion  *,  contracted  an  aversion  for  science ; and  he 
did  not  discover  the  smallest  inclination  for  any  branch  of  literature. 

From  this  narrow  mode  of  education,  he  became  timid,  aukward,  and 
reserved,  and  gave  no  indications  of  that  active  and  penetrating  mind 
which  he  really  possessed.  This  timidity  was  still  further  heightened 


* Till  the  age  of  twelve  he  was  confined 
to  the  daily  task  of  reading  the  Flowers  of 
the  Saints,  and  the  Life  of  Christ,  by 
Kochen,  a capuchin  friar,  which  were 
equally  dull  and  unmeaning,  and  tilled 
with  superstitious  fables.  From  this  nar- 


row education,  it  may  be  easily  supposed 
that  he  drew  no  rational  principles  of 
belief,  and  in  his  advanced  years  lie  con- 
tinually fluctuated  between  incredulity  and 
superstition. 

by 
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Chapter  45.  by  the  coldness  and  severity  with  which  he  was  treated  by  his  parents, 
1 7 — 1781-  and  the  partiality  which  they  manifested  to  his  brother  the  archduke 


Charles,  a prince  of  more  brilliant  and  attractive  qualities  *. 

Towards  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  age,  he  was  roused  from  this  state 
of  apathy,  by  the  great  events  of  the  seven  years’  war;  the  exploits, 
resources,  and  victories  of  Frederic  the  Second  seemed  totally  to 
engross  his  mind,  and  inspired  him  with  a desire  of  emulating  the  great 
rival  of  the  House  of  Austria.  Animated  by  this  spirit,  he  desired  to 
serve  against  the  Prussians ; but  this  first  display  of  energy  being 
repressed,  and  his  request  rejected,  he  relapsed  into  his  former  apathy, 
and  seemed  only  anxious  to  avoid  exciting  the  jealousy  of  his  parents. 

In  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  being  called  by  the  sudden 
death  of  his  fattier  to  the  possession  of  the  Imperial  dignity,  appointed 
co-regent  of  the  Austrian  dominions,  and  entrusted  with  the  command 
of  the  army,  the  activity  of  his  character  began  to  develop  itself. 

The  long  reign  of  his  mother,  the  death  of  a beloved  wife,  the  little 
share  which  he  was  allowed  to  enjoy  in  the  administration  of  public 
affairs,  and  the  leisure  of  a long  and  almost  uninterrupted  peace,  left 
him  at  liberty  to  gratify  his  passion  for  useful  knowledge.  Europe  saw 
and  admired  an  emperor  of  Germany  travelling  without  pomp  osten- 
tation or  etiquette,  affecting  the  frankness  and  simplicity  of  a private 
individual,  examining  with  the  minutest  attention,  the  naval  and 
military  establishments,  the  arts,  manufactures,  courts  of  justice,  and 
charitable  institutions,  and  exhibiting  an  example  of  indefatigable  per- 
severance and  rational  observation,  which  no  sovereign  had  displayed 
since  Peter  the  Great.  To  these  valuable  qualities  he  joined  an  intense 
application  to  business,  easiness  of  access,  cheerfulness  in  society, 
vivacity  in  conversation,  politeness  in  demeanour,  sobriety  and  tem- 
perance, a contempt  of  fatigue,  and  disregard  of  danger.  During  his 
frequent  journies  in  the  Austrian  territories,  he  examined  the  situation 
of  his  subjects,  particularly  that  of  the  lower  classes;  he  visited  the 
cabin  of  the  shepherd,  and  the  hut  of  the  peasant,  inquired  into  their 
wants,  relieved  their  distresses,  appeared  anxious  to  abolish  their 


• Wraxall’s  Memoirs. 
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servitude,  and  publicly  declared  that  his  greatest  honour  would  be  to  Chapter  45. 
rule  over  freemeu.  • . ^s°i  , 

Many  instances  of  his  attention  to  the  distress  of  his  subjects  were 
recorded  before  his  accession ; two  of  which  give  striking  proofs  of 
benevolence  and  humanity.  Hearing  of  an  old  officer,  who  had  a 
large  family  without  the  means  of  providing  for  them,  he  unexpectedly 
called  at  his  house,  and  finding  eleven  children,  said,  “ I know  you 
have  ten  children,  but  whose  is  the  eleventh?"  “ It  is  an  orphan,” 
replied  the  veteran,  “ whom  I found  exposed  at  my  door,  and  I could 
not  suffer  it  to  perish  for  want  of  assistance.”  Joseph,  struck  with  this 
act  of  humanity,  said,  “ Let  the  children  be  in  future  my  pensioners, 
and  do  you  continue  to  give  them  examples  of  virtue  and  honour ; I 
settle  upon  each  of  them  200  florins  a year,  of  which  you  shall  receive 
the  first  quarter  to-morrow  : I myself  will  take  care  of  your  eldest  son, 
and,  as  an  earnest  of  my  future  intentions,  give  him  the  commission  of 
a lieutenant 

Another  time,  as  he  was  passing  through  the  streets  of  Vienna,  he 
saw  a young  woman  with  a bundle  in  her  apron,  seemingly  plunged  in 
the  deepest  affliction.  Struck  with  her  youth  and  distress,  he  delicately 
inquired  into  the  cause  of  her  grief,  and  learned  that  the  contents  of 
her  bundle  were  some  clothes  of  her  mother,  which  she  was  going  to 
sell  as  their  last  resource.  “ I never  expected,"  she  added,  sobbing, 

“ that  wc  should  be  reduced  to  such  extreme  penury,  as  my  mother  is 
the  widow,  and  I the  daughter,  of  an  officer,  who  served  with  dis- 
tinction in  the  army  of  the  Emperor,  hut  without  meeting  the  rccom- 
pcncc  he  had  a right  to  expect.” 

“ You  ought,”  replied  Joseph,  “ to  have  presented  u memorial  to 
the  Emperor;  have  you  no  friend  or  acquaintance,  who  could  recom- 
mend your  case  to  him  r"  She  then  named  a courtier  who  had  repeatedly 
promised  to  do  it,  but  whose  recommendation  had  hplcd  of  success; 
and  she  did  not  conceal  her  opinion  of  the  Emperor’s  want  of  gene- 
rosity. “ You  have  been  deceived,”  lie  replied,  suppressing  his 
emotion;  “ had  the  Emperor  known  your  situation,  he  would  not 

* ilistoire  dc  Marie  Yhcrese,  p.  227. 
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Chapter  45.  have  withheld  his  assistance ; he  has  been  misrepresented  to  you;  I 
J7S0.  know  him  well,  and  his  love  for  justice ; prepare  a memorial,  and 

v bring  it  yourself  to-morrow  to  the  jmhioe ; if  your  circumstances  are 

such  ns  you  describe,  I will  present  you  and  your  memorial,  and 
second  your  request;  nor  will  my  interference,  I trust,  be  ineffectual.” 
The  young  person,  overcome  by  this  unexpected  kiudness  from  a 
stranger,  broke  forth  into  expressions  of  gratitude,  which  Joseph  inter- 
rupted, by  saying,  “ In  the  mean  while  you  must  not  sell  your  clothes  ; 
how  much  did  you  expect  to  get  for  them?”  she  answered,  “ six  ducats;" 
11  Allow  me  to  lend  you  twelve,”  replied  the  Emperor,  “ until  we  know 
the  success  of  our  application."  Me  then  took  his  leave  ; and,  having 
informed  himself  of  the  truth  of  her  story,  expected  her  at  the  appointed 
time  and  place,  but,  on  her  not  appearing,  dispatched  a messenger  for 
her  and  her  mother. 

When  the  young  woman  returned  home,  her  description  of  tlie  person 
and  manners  of  the  stranger  convinced  her  friends  that  he  was  the 
Emperor,  and  she  was  so  much  shocked  at  her  freedom  in  censuring 
the  conduct  of  her  sovereign,  that  she  liad  not  courage  to  appear  before 
him.  Being  at  last  prevailed  upon  to  repair  to  the  palace,  she  fainted 
in  his  presence ; on  her  recovery,  the  Emperor  sent  for  her  and  her 
friends  into  the  closet,  and  delivering  to  her  a pension  for  her  motlier, 
equal  to  the  appointments  of  her  father,  he  said,  “ I intreat  you  and 
your  mother  to  excuse  the  delay  which  has  been  tlie  cause  of  your  em- 
barrassment. You  are  convinced,  I trust,  it  was  on  my  part  involuntary  ; 
and,  should  any  one  in  future  speak  ill  of  me,  I only  require  you  to  be 
my  advocate*.” 

To  this  benevolent  temper  Joseph  united  an  aspiring  mind,  and  was 
not  deficient  in  that  ardour  for  military  glory,  which  had  distinguished 
the  most  illustrious  of  his  ancestor^  During  the  Bavarian  war  he 
displayed  more  eagerness  to  engage  than  Frederic  himself ; he  shared 
the  hardships,  fatigues,  and  dangers  of  his  troops  f;  slept  on  the  bare 

• Histoirc  do  M iric  Thcresc,  p.  223.  that  of  serjennt,  business  his  recreation, 

+ “ llis  toilette,”  observes  his  biographer,  and  his  life  perpetual  motion.”  Vie  de 
“ is  that  of  a common  soldier,  his  wardrobe  Joseph,  p.  1 10. 
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ground,  skirmished  with  the  advanced  posts,  led  reconnoitring  parties,  Chapter  45* 
and  the  whole  army  joined  in  the  exclamation  of  a grenadier,  “ Why  17*0. 
should  I complain  of  dangers,  when  l sec  the  crown  of  my  sovereign  ' 
as  much  exposed  as  my  cap  1” 

With  the  advice  and  assistance  of  marshal  Lacy,  he  new  modeled  the 
army,  and  introduced  that  wonderful  system  of  order  and  economy, 
which  so  highly  distinguishes  the  military  constitution  of  Austria* 

Many  of  the  beneficial  regulations  adopted  by  Maria  Theresa  had 
been  proposed  by  him;  his  intentions  were  known  to  be  pure  and 
beneficent ; and  as  he  was  no  longer  controled  in  his  operations  for 
the  public  good,  and  his  power  gave  full  scope  to  his  talents,  his  acces- 
sion was  hailed  not  merely  by  the  panegyrists  of  his  own  court,  but  by 
impartial  foreigners  and  enlightened  politicians,  as  the  commencement 
of  a golden  age,  which  was  to  surpass  the  glory  of  antient  periods,  and 
shame  the  boasted  exertions  of  modern  times.  With  such  omens  of 
greatness  and  splendour,  did  the  new  sovereign  begin  his  auspicious 
reign  ; but  these  flattering  predictions  were  not  realized  ; nor  does  any 
instance  occur  in  history  of  a prince  who  more  disappointed  the 
expectations  of  mankind,  and  who  died  less  esteemed,  and  less  regretted, 
than  Joseph  the  Second. 

In  tracing  the  reign  of  Joseph,  which,  though  a period  of  only  ten 
years,  contains  a multiplicity  of  events  that  materially  affected  the 
interests  of  the  House  of  Austria,  we  shall  first  direct  our  attention  to 
his  plans  of  reform. 

Before  we  attempt  to  sketch  a detail  of  these  numerous  and  com- 
plicated plans,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  review  the  situation  of  his 
vast  empire  ut  the  time  of  his  accession.  The  Austrian  monarchy, 
comprising  an  extent  of  180,000  square  miles,  and  peopled  with 
24,000,000  of  inhabitants,  was  composed  of  as  many  nations  as  pro- 
vinces, differing  from  each  other  in  language,  religion,  government, 
laws,  customs,  and  civilization.  The  greater  part  formed  one  large  and 
t compact  body ; others,  as  the  Low  Countries,  Lombardy,  and  the  pos- 
sessions in  Suabia,  were  separated  from  each  other,  and  without  com- 
munication either  among  themselves,  or  with  the  great  mass  of  the 
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Chapter  45.  hereditary  countries.  The  feudal  system  generally  prevailed  ; in  some 


. parts  modified  by  written  laws,  or  local  customs;  in  others,  as  in 
Hungary,  existing  in  all  its  primeval  absurdity  and  oppression.  The 
clergy  and  nobles  were  all-powerful,  the  citizens  in  little  estimation, 
and  the  peasants,  except  in  the  Low  Countries,  Tyrol,  and  Austria 
Proper,  in  a state  of  vassalage.  The  Roman  catholic  was  the  do- 
minant religion,  and  the  clergy  possessed  enormous  riches,  power, 
and  influence.  Each  province  was  represented  by  an  assembly  of 
states,  composed  of  the  nobility  and  clergy,  and  a few  deputies  from 
the  free  and  royal  cities,  who  divided  with  the  Sovereign  the  right  of 
administering  justice  and  imposing  taxes,  which  principally  fell  upon 
the  lower  clas3  of  people.  A monarchy  so  constituted  could  not  acquire 
that  vigour  which  ought  to  result  from  its  extent  and  population.  Every 
province  was  divided  from  the  others;  all  the  bonds  which  connect  the 
subjects  of  a large  empire  were  broken  ; and  the  only  tie  which  pre- 
served their  union  was  the  Sovereign.  Poverty,  wretchedness,  and 
oppression,  were  the  lot  of  the  greater  number ; ignorance;  pride,  and 
corruption,  formed  the  character  of  the  smaller  body. 

Maria  Theresa,  at  an  early  period  of  her  reign,  had  turned  her  at- 
tention to  the  deplorable  situation  of  her  subjects.  The  necessity  of 
resisting  a vast  combination  of  enemies,  and  of  opposing  the  talents  and 
activity  of  her  rival,  Frederic  II.  had  compelled  her  to  establish  a per- 
manent force,  and  to  increase  her  army  and  revenues.  In  the  pro- 
secution of  this  work  she  had  abridged  the  enormous  privileges  of  the 
nobility  and  clergy,  and  lightened  in  many  instances  the  yoke  which 
oppressed  the  peasants,  ller  innovations  were  moderate  and  gradual ; 
but  the  progressive  mode  was  ill-suited  to  the  sanguine  temper  and 
impatient  spirit  of  Joseph,  who,  not  content  with  following  his  mother's 
example,  in  sowing  the  seeds  of  improvement  and  suffering  them  to  grow 
up  to  maturity,  was  anxious  to  reap  the  harvest  before  it  was  ripe. 

He  formed  the  grand  but  impracticable  plan  of  abolishing  all  dis- 
tinctions of  religion,  language,  * and  manners,  by  declaring  that  in 

* In  the  Austrian  dominions  ten  prin-  list*,  Bohemian,  and  Illyrian  dialects), 

cipal  languages  are  spoken:  German,  Latin,  WuUnchiun,  Turkish,  modern  Greek, 

Hungarian,  Sclavonian  (including  the  l’o-  Italian,  Flemish,  and  French. 
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future  there  should  be  no  more  provinces,  but  one  nation,  one  family, 
and  one  empire.  He  purposed  to  unite  all  these  different  kingdoms 
and  nations  into  one  great  body,  governed  by  one  simple  system  of 
administration,  mid  actuated  by  one  common  interest,  both  moral 
and  political  ; he  purposed  to  deliver  the  peasants  from  feudal 
oppressions,  to  annihilate  superstition,  and  encourage  industry,  agri- 
culture, arts,  commerce,  and  manufactures ; to  inftise  into  the  great 
political  mass  a force  proportionate  to  its  size,  and  adapted  to  its 
situation  in  the  midst  of  Europe,  surrounded  by  powerful  enemies  and 
jealous  neighbours. 

■ In  conformity  with  these  views  Joseph  first  abolished  the  numerous 
and  separate  jurisdictions,  and  divided  the  Austrian  monarchy  into 
thirteen  governments,  * each  of  which  was  subdivided  into  a certain 
number  of  circles  or  districts,  proportionate  to  its  extent.  Over  each 
circle  presided  a magistrate  called  captain  of  the  circle,  who  superin- 
tended the  execution  of  the  laws,  and  protected  the  peasants  from  the 
oppression  of  the  feudal  system.  In  the  capital  of  each  government  was 
established  a court  of  justice,  divided  into  two  tribunals,  one  for  the 
nobles,  and  the  other  for  the  lower  classes,  from  the  decision  of 


which  an  appeal  lay  to  a second,  then  to  a third  court,  and  finally  to 
the  supreme  tribunal  at  Vienna.  To  a subordinate  magistrate  was 
intrusted  the  care  of  the  police ; over  him  were  placed  a military  com- 
mander and  a governor  general,  who  presided  in  the  tribunals.  Thus 
the  whole  administration  was  composed  of  four  departments,  political, 
economical,  judicial,  and  military.  All  these  respective  officers  were 
subordinate  to  the  councils  or  chanceries  of  state  at  Vienna,  whose 
resolutions  were  delivered  to  the  sovereign  for  his  final  ratification  or 
rejection. 

Although  Joseph  simplified  the  form  of  government,  and  abolished 
many  useless  tribunals,  and  feudal  offices,  which  were  dilatory  and 


• 1.  Gallicia.  2,  Bohemia.  3.  Moravia, 
jvitli  Austrian  Silesia.  4.  Lower  Austria. 
5.  Interior  Austria,  or  Styria,  Carinlhia, 
and  Carniola.  6.  Tyrol.  7*  Exterior 
Austria,  or  the  possessions  in  buabia. 


8.  Transylvania.  9-  Hungary,  with  the 
Bannat  of  Tcineswar.  10.  Croatia.  1/. 
Lombardy.  12.  The  Low  Countries.  13. 
Goritz  and  Gradisca,  with  tlic  city  of 
Triest. 

oppressive ; 


Chapter  45. 
1780. 
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Chapter  45.  oppressive  ; lie  yet  introduced  a still  greater  evil,  l>y  making  the  basis 
1 ^,c  ^ministration  ^ie  absolute  will  of  the  Sovereign,  from  which 

there  could  be  no  appeal.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  scheme  he  com- 
mitted many  violent  and  arbitrary  acts  of  authority.  The  provincial 
states,  which  limited  the  power  of  the  crown,  were  either  entirely  sup- 
pressed, or  rendered  inefficient  by  various  modifications.  Although  he 
had  acknowledged  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Hungarian  States  by 
his  circular  letter  on  the  death  of  his  mother  ; vet  he  declined  the  cere- 
mony  of  coronation,  from  an  unwillingness  to  confirm  those  rights  and 
privileges  by  a solemn  oath.  He  wantonly  ordered  the  crown,  sceptre, 
and  other  emblems  of  royalty,  which  the  nation  cherished  with  super- 
stitious reverence,  to  be  forcibly  carried  from  Presburgh,  and  deposited 
at  Vienna.  Ily  abolishing  the  use  of  the  Latin  and  Hungarian  tongues 
in  all  the  public  offices,  and  substituting  the  German,  (for  the  ac- 
quisition of  which  only  two  years  were  allowed,)  he  not  only  introduced 
great  confusion  into  the  departments  of  state,  but  justly  alarmed  the 
natives,  lest  the  abolition  of  those  languages,  in  which  their  statutes, 
charters,  and  capitulations  were  composed,  should  lead  to  the  suppres- 
sion of  their  privileges.  In  new  modeling  the  courts  of  justice  in 
Hungary,  he  totally  changed  the  forms,  usages,  and  times  of  as- 
sembling, and  introduced  so  much  disorder,  that  it  was  thought  neces- 
sary by  his  successor  to  re-establish  the  antient  tribunals  with  all  their 
imperfections. 

Joseph  declared  the  Roman  Catholic  the  dominant  religion  ; but,  at 
the  same  time,  diminished  the  exorbitant  authority  of  the  Pope ; he  forbad 
the  bishops  to  carry  any  Bull  into  execution,  unless  confirmed  by  govern- 
ment, subjected  monastic  establishments  to  the  jurisdiction  of  their  re- 
spective diocesans,  and  exempted  them  from  all  obedience  to  their  chiefs 
resident  at  Rome.  He  lessened  the  revenues  of  the  largest  bishoprics, 
suppressed  some,  and  created  others  ; and,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
access  to  public  worship,  established  four  hundred  new  parishes.  He 
suppressed  many  monasteries,  and  all  the  nunneries  except  tlte  Ursu- 
lines  and  the  Salesians,  which  were  preserved  for  the  purpose  of 
education ; but  tire  number  of  the  members  permitted  to  remain  was 
3 considerably 
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considerably  reunced  *.  The  suppressed  convents  were  converted  into  Chapter  45. 
hospitals,  universities,  barracks,  or  military  magazines.  In  abolishing  the  l'so- 
monasteries  he  was  guilty  of  great  injustice,  by  not  allowing  sufficient 
pensions  for  the  maintenance  of  those  who  were  ejected ; and  many 
nuns,  who  from  education  and  long  habit  were  incapable  of  providing 
for  themselves  in  the  world,  were  reduced  to  tlie  lowest  state  of  indi- 
gence and  distress  t- 

With  the  laudable  view  of  purifying  religion  from  the  dregs 
of  superstition,  pilgrimages  were  forbidden,  many  of  the  churches 
were  snipped  of  their  images  and  ornaments,  and  reduced  to  their 
primitive  simplicity.  A politico-moral  catechism  £ was  composed 

for 


' * In  1780,  were  2,024  convents  in  Hie 
Austrian  dominions,  which  were  dimi- 
nished to  700;  and  36,000  monks  and 
nuns  to  2,700.  Pezzl.  p.  107. 

■f  “ Monastic  orders,”  remarks  an  intel- 
ligent writer,  “ will  probubly  in  time  be 
abolished  throughout  most  of  Curope ; 
but  humanity  hopes  it  may  be  done  with 
more  justice  and  liberality  than  was  prac- 
tised with  the  Templars  and  the  Jesuits. 
That  prince  or  government  will  gain  an 
eternal  name,  and  do  infinite  service  to 
the  world,  who  shall  first  abolish  those 
orders  on  the  true  and  liberal  principles 
of  policy,  by  stopping  the  reception,  per- 
mitting the  present  race  of  monks  to  die 
off,  and  appropriating  their  estates  inviola- 
bly to  public  education.”  Jardines  Travels, 
vol.  ii.  p.  449. 

1 Asa  specimen  of  many  of  the  childish 
and  ridiculous  regulations  of  Joseph,  we 
submit  to  the  reuder  a few  extracts  from 
this  politico-moral  catechism,  which  was 
intended  for  the  common  people,  and  in 
which  the  references  are  profanely  made  to 
his  acts  in  tl»e  same  manner  as  to  the  Bible 
in  the  ordinary  catechism  : 

M Thou  shdlt  not  send  any  money  into 
foreign  countries  for  musses.”  [Ordinance, 
March  3, 1781.] 


u Thou  shall  not  appear  at  processions 
with  costly  Hags,  nor  dressed  with  sashes,  or 
high  feathers  in  thy  hat,  nor  with  music.” 
[Ord.  .May  16,  1781.] 

“ Thou  ninyst  purchase  and  read  the 
Catholic  Bible,  which  is  approved  by  the 
Imperial  censors.”  [Ord.  August  10, 
1781.] 

“ Thou  mayst  obtain  from  thy  bishop 
a dispensation  for  murriage,  where  there 
is  no  natural  or  religious  order  to  the 
contrary."  [Ord.  Sept.  14,  1781.] 

“ Thou  shah  not  seek  for  any  dignity  of 
the  court  of  Rome,  without  the  permis- 
sion of  thy  Sovereign.”  [Ord.  Aug.  21, 
and  Oct.  2,  1781.] 

“ Thou  shah  not  bring  into  the  laud 
any  foreign  breviary,  missal,  or  psalter,  or 
other  similar  work  or  paper.”  [Ord.  Oc- 
tober 8,  1781.] 

“ Thou  shah  forbear  all  occasions  of 
dispute  relative  to  matters  of  faith ; and 
thou  shall,  according  to  the  true  principle 
of  Christianity,  affectionately  and  kindly 
treat  those  who  are  not  of  thy  communion.” 
[Ord.  Oct.  24,  1781.] 

“ Thou  shah  not  hold  in  thy  house  any 
private  assembly  for  devotion.”  [Ord, 
14  May,  J782.] 

“ Thou 
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for  the  use  of  schools,  and  introduced  in  the  instruction  of  youth. 
In  making  these  alterations,  Joseph  did  not  duly  reflect  that,  in 
•abolishing  the  forms,  he  injured  the  substance  of  religion,  among  a 
people  long  accustomed  to  consider  the  essence  of  adoration  as  con- 
sisting in  external  ceremonies,  and  not  sufficiently  enlightened  to  ap- 
preciate a more  simple  form  of  worship.  Primogeniture  was  abolished, 
and  marriage  degraded  almost  to  a state  of  concubinage,  by  declaring  it  a 
civil  contract,  facilitating  divorces,  and  rendering  bastards  capable  of 
inheriting.  Funeral  honours  were  forbidden,  and  because  all  aro 
reduced  to  a level  in  the  grave,  all  were  to  be  interred  with  the  same 
ceremonies,  without  distinction  of  birth  or  situation;  thus  impru- 
dently checking  one  of  the  first  affections  of  the  human  mind,  the 
display  of  virtuous  respect  to  the  memory  of  deceased  relations, 
which,  though  often  carried  to  excess  by  useless  pageantry,  has 
never  been  productive  of  the  smallest  inconvenience  to  the  state  •. 

But 


“ Thou  shult  not  in  anywise  use  the 
crown  of  St.  Christopher,  or  other  super- 
stitious supplications.”  [Ord.  Nov.  23, 

1707-3 

“ Thou  mayst  marry  the  woman  whom 
thou  hast  ravished,  if  she  is  willing  to  marry 
thee,  when  she  is  out  ol'  thy  power."  [Ord. 
Jan.  1(),  1782.] 

“ Thou  shult  not  marry  the  woman 
that  1ms  murdered,  or  caused  to  be  mur- 
dered, her  husband,  who  stood  in  the  way 
of  thy  marriage."  [Ord.  April  28,  1781.] 

“ Thou  shult  not  transport  out  of  the 
hind,  Imres’  skins,  or  hares’  fur."  [Ord. 
May  27,  i?8+.] 

“ Thoushalt  not  keep  any  useless  dogs.” 
[Ord.  April  24,  17 81.] 

“ Thou  shaft  not  plant  tobacco  without 
the  permission  of  thy  lord.”  [Ord.  Sept. 
12,  1777.] 

“ Volkskntecbismus,  in  I.uc&'s  Slants 
anzeigen.  Ersterband.  1780'." 

* Many  of  the  wildest  and  most  chimeri- 


cal principles  were  suggested  to  Joseph  the 
Second,  by  the  French  economists.  On 
this  head,  the  French  author  of  the  life  of 
Joseph  triumphantly  exclaims,  “ Mais  ce 
qui  ne  peut  eehapper  ii  l’tsprit  du  lecteur, 
e’est  de  voir  preSque  tous  les  plans  de 
I'assemblce  nationals  quise  tient  actuelle- 
ment  a Paris  dbuuchcs  par  l'Empereur. 
Abolition  de  la  servitude,  du  droit  d’auiesse 
dcs  dixmes,  des  ehasses  impdriales,  curd* 
salarUt  (scion  sou  expression)  juifs  et 
protestans  declares  citoyens,  tolerance 
civile  accorddo,  nombre  de  paroisscs  dimi- 
nudes,  tout  sujet  capable  de  parvenir  aux 
premiers  emplois,  places  douudes  mi  con- 
tours, projet  de  meltre  les  provinces  cn 
departemens.  Telles  soul  ses  reformes. 
Uieri  de  plus  ressembhtnt.’’ — Caraccioli  Vie 
de  Joseph  11.  p.  190. 

This  coincidence  between  many  of  the 
despotic  innovations  of  Joseph  and  tiie 
philosophic  innovations  of  the  French,  did 
not  escape  the  notice  of  Ilrissot,  in  his  ce- 
lebrated 
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But  the  wisest  and  best  digested  part  of  his  plan,  which  reflects  the  Chapter  45. 
highest  honour  on  his  memory,  and  which  fortunately  has  continued  17so- 
longer  than  his  other  innovations,  is  the  Edict  of  Toleration.  By  this 
memorable  Edict,  issued  on  the  1 3th  of  October,  1781,  and  afterwurds 
enlarged  at  divers  intervals,  Joseph  granted  to  all  members  of  the 
Protestant  and  Greek  churches,  under  the  denomination  of  Non- 
catholics, * the  free  exercise  of  their  religion.  lie  declared  all 
Christians  of  every  denomination  equally  citizens,  and  capable  of 
holding  all  charges  and  offices  in  every  department  of  state ; lie  per- 
mitted every  community  consisting  of  3,000  souls,  resident  in  any 
town,  to  build  a church,  provided  they  could  establish  a permanent 
fund  for  the  support  of  a preacher  and  the  relief  of  the  poor ; and 
he  ordered  a new  translation  of  the  Bible  to  be  made  in  the 
German  tongue.  On  the  Jews  he  also  conferred  many  liberal  pri- 
vileges, and  granted  to  them  the  right  of  exercising  all  arts  and  trades, 
following  agriculture,  and  freely  pursuing  their  studies  at  the  schools 
and  in  the  universities. 

These  innovations,  introduced  with  such  precipitancy  by  the  first 
sovereign  of  Europe,  whose  ancestors  had  evinced  so  warm  an  attach- 
ment to  the  Catholic  faith,  alarmed  the  sec  of  Rome,  and  occa- 
sioned the  memorable  journey  of  Pius  the  Sixth  to  Vienna.  After 
an  intimate  but  ineffectual  correspondence,  the  Pope,  who  was  vain 
of  his  eloquence,  hoped  by  his  personal  interference,  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  these  dangerous  reforms.  The  unbending  spirit  of  Joseph 
did  not  brook  this  interference,  and  he  declared,  that  the  presence 


lebrated  letter  to  his  constituents : “ Joseph 
the  Second  also,”  he  observes,  “ borrowed 
the  language  of  philosophy  when  he  wished 
to  suppress  the  monks  in  Belgium,  and 
seize  their  revenues.  There  was  seen  on 
him  a mask  only  of  philosophy  covering 
the  countenance  of  a greedy  despot,  and 
the  people  ran  to  arms.  Nothing  better 
than  another  kind  of  despotism  has  been 
seen  in  the  revolutionary  powers.” — 
Urissot's  Letter  to  his  Constituents,  p.  76. 


Joseph  might  have  applied  to  his  own 
reforms,  the  remark  lie  afterwards  made 
to  general  D’Allon  on  the  reforms  of  the 
French : 

“ The  new  constitution  of  France  has 
not  l>cen  very  polite  to  the  high  clergy  and 
nobility;  and  I still  doubt  much  if  all  these 
fine  things  can  be  carried  into  execution." — 
Letters  to  D’Alton,  Aug.  23,  178.9,  p.  120.’ 
• Acatholici. 
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Chapter  45.  of  the  Pope  would  not  change  his  resolutions*.  The  pontiff  however 
1780.  persisted,  and  notwithstanding  his  advanced  age,  weak  state  of  health, 
and  the  severity  of  the  season,  commenced  his  journey  on  the  27th 
of  February,  1782. 

The  head  of  the  church  was  received  with  every  mark  of  exterior 
homage  and  veneration  ; the  Emperor  met  him  at  some  distance  from 
the  capital,  alighted  on  his  approach,  and,  after  the  most  respectful  salu- 
tations, conveyed  him  in  his  own  carriage  to  Vienna.  Attended  by 
prince  Kaunitz,  Joseph  accompanied  the  Pope  to  the  private  chapel, 
where  a Te  Deum  was  sung  in  honour  of  his  arrival ; and  the  vene- 
rable guest  was  lodged  in  the  apartments  which  h$d  been  occupied 
by  Maria  Theresa.  The  pontiff,  however,  obtained  only  these  and 
similar  marks  of  distinction ; his  exhortations  and  remonstrances  were 
received  with  coldness  and  reserve,  and  he  was  so  narrowly  watched,  that 
tire  back  door  of  his  apartments  was  blocked  up  to  prevent  him  from 
receiving  private  visitors,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Emperor.  Even 
his  presence  at  Vienna  did  not  for  a moment  suspend  the  progress  of  the 
ecclesiastical  reform;  the  archbishop  of  Goritz,  who  had  distinguished 
himself  by  his  opposition  to  the  Imperial  edicts,  was  seut  in  disgrace  to 
his  diocese,  and  several  convents  in  Lombardy  were  suppressed  j\ 

Fius,  chagrined  with  the  inflexibility  of  the  Emperor,  and  mortified  by 
an  unmeaning  ceremonial,  and  an  affected  display  of  veneration  for  the 


• The  light  in  which  this  journey  was 
regarded  at  the  court  of  Vienna,  is  evident 
from  a conversation  of  prince  Kaunitz 
with  Sir  Robert  Keith. 

To  Lord  Stormont. 

Vicuna,  Jan.  5,  1782. 

“ Prince  Kaunitz  has  informed  me  that  his 
last  conversation  with  the  Pope's  nuncio 
•mounted  to  a frank  declaration,  that  his 
holiness's  wish  to  negotiate  in  person,  must 
inevitably  fail  in  producing  any  of  the 
effects  he  had  in  view  ; and  that  as  a proof 
of  friendship  toward  the  Emperor,  it  was 
putting  the  head  of  the  church  to  much 
unnecessary  trouble.  m 

9 


“ The  Austrian  minister  looks  upon  this 
piece  of  Italian  priestcraft  in  the  same 
light  as  I do ; lie  thinks  the  Pope  will  re- 
linquish the  idea,  and  the  prince  ended 
our  conversation,  by  saying,  if  his  holiness 
is  ambitious  to  obtain  the  honours  of  au 
apostolic  and  persecuted  preacher  within 
the  wulis  of  Vienna,  we  have  not  the 
smallest  inclination  to  be6tow  them  upon 
him.  However,  we  have  not  refused  his 
visit ; but  he  must  have  a very  large  share 
of  the  spirit  of  an  enlhusiastical  missionary, 
if  he  chuscs  to  carry  it  into  execution/’ 

•f  Sir  Robert  Keith's  Dispatches. 

Holy 
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Holy  See,  while  it  was  robbed  of  its  richest  possessions,  and  deprived  of 
its  most  valuable  privileges,  quitted  Vienna  at  the  expiration  of  a month, 
equally  disgusted  and  humiliated,  after  having  exhibited  himself  as  a 
disappointed  suppliant  at  the  foot  of  that  throne  which  had  been  so 
often  shaken  by  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican. 

The  abolition  of  feudal  vassalage  formed  another  part  of  the  general 
reformation.  Joseph  issued,  in  1780,  the  celebrated  Edict  for  the  regu- 
lation of  taxes  which,  by  altering  the  impost  on  land,  was  intended 
to  give  full  liberty  to  the  peasants,  and  effect  the  abolition  of  feudal 
slavery.  Having  ordered  a measurement  of  all  the  estates  in  his  here- 
ditary countries,  he  abolished  in  his  German  dominions  all  feudal  dis- 
tinctions and  manorial  rights,  such  as  tithes,  heriots,  and  corv^es, 


• In  order  thoroughly  to  comprehend 
the  nature  and  operation  of  tliis  celebrated 
Edict,  which  has  been  so  highly  extolled, 
and  so  little  understood,  it  is  necessary  to 
explain  the  tenure  of  land  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  Austrian  dominions,  except 
Lombardy,  the  Low  Countries,  and  the 
Tyrol.  All  the  lands  were  divided  into 
feudal  or  signorial  estates,  and  estates 
belonging  to  free  cities.  The  estates  be- 
longing to  the  free  cities  were  under  the 
municipal  administration;  and  the  free 
citizens,  proprietors  of  those  lauds,  pos- 
sessed them  in  full  property,  and  might 
sell,  give,  or  exchange  them,  without  let 
or  hindrance.  The  feudal  taxes  were  di- 
vided into,  1,  Dominicalia,  or  lordships; 
2,  Rusticalia,  or  farms.  1.  The  lordships 
were  possessed  and  cultivated  by  the  lord 
or  landholder,  and  were  charged  with  the 
land-tax.  2.  The  rusticalia  were  sub- 
divided into  ordinary  und  extraordinary. 
The  extraordinary  were  the  furms  sold  by 
the  feudal  lord  for  a certain  price,  on  the 
condition  of  receiving  an  annual  quit-rent. 
The  purchaser  was  at  liberty  to  alienate 
these  copyholds  without  the  permission  of 


the  lord ; always  however  charged  with 
the  payment  of  the  quit-rent  and  the  land- 
tax.  The  ordinary  were  farms  granted 
by  the  lord,  with  the  following  burdens: 

1,  The  tithe  of  the  whole  produce;  and, 

2,  Ninety  days  labour  of  one  man,  with 
two  horses  in  the  course  of  the  year,  at 
the  option  of  the  lord ; (in  Bohemia  the 
peasant  paid  no  tithes,  hut  was  obliged  to 
do  16'0  days  labour  in  the  year).  3.  A 
hcriot  paid  by  the  successor  on  the  death 
of  the  holder ; and  a land-tax  of  14  per  cent, 
which  was  collected  by  the  landlord. 
According  to  the  law,  the  land-tax  ought 
to  have  been  only  12  per  cent,  both  for  the 
lordships  and  rusticalia;  but  the  feudal 
lords  took  14  per  cent,  for  the  rusticalia, 
and  paid  only  10  per  cent,  for  them- 
selves, alleging,  that  they  were  respon- 
sible to  the  crown  for  the  land-tax  of 
their  peasants.  Joseph  new  modeled  the 
land-tax  and  feudal  taxes  in  the  following 
proportion  : 'Hie  peasants  were  to  pay  10 
per  cent,  in  lieu  of  tytbes ; 8 per  rent,  in 
lieu  of  corvGcs;  and  12J  per  cent,  for  the 
land-tax ; or  30  per  cent,  iu  lieu  of  all  taxes 
and  task  work. 
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Chapter 45.  or  task  works,  due  from  the  peasants  to  the  lord.  And  as  one  of  the 
1'80,  pretences  that  attached  the  peasants  to  the  soil  was  the  responsibility 
of  the  landlords  for  the  payment  of  the  land-tax  to  the  crown,  he 
exempted  the  lord  from  that  responsibility,  empowered  the  peasants 
of  every  village  to  chuse  among  themselves  a representative  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  the  land-tax,  and  paying  it  into  the  exchequer ; 
and  rendered  the  whole  village  accountable  for  the  regular  discharge  of 
the  amount.  Although  reason  and  humanity  may  vindicate  this 
attempt  to  diminish  the  evils  of  feudal  vassalage,  yet  justice  must  con- 
demn the  mode  of  proceeding;  because  sufficient  precautions  were 
not  taken  to  conciliate  the  landholders,  and  indemnify  them  for  the 
loss  they  sustained,  and  because  the  new  land-tax  was  raised  in  some 
instances  to  the  enormous  amount  of  bo  per  cent.  Hence  this  decree 
failed  of  producing  the  effects  which  the  monarch  designed,  and  pre- 
vented the  introduction  of  the  same  regulations  into  Hungary,  and  the 
annexed  provinces. 

In  one  particular  Joseph  surpassed  his  rival  Frederic  the  Second  : 
though  illiterate  himself,  and  not  affecting  to  honour  or  patronize 
men  of  letters,  lie  encouraged  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  contributed 
more  to  the  advancement  of  learning  during  his  short  reign,  than 
any  other  sovereign  in  Europe.  In  every  province  he  instituted 
or  improved  an  university,  academy,  or  seminaries,  founded  or  aug- 
mented public  libraries,  created  establishments  for  the  study  of 
medicine,  surgery,  and  botany,  natural  philosophy,  and  natural  his- 
tory, and  built  numerous  observatories  and  laboratories.  11c  took 
away  from  the  priests  the  power  of  censuring  books,  a power  which 
they  had  hitherto  exercised  with  such  rigour,  that  on  subjects  of 
religion,  morality,  and  government,  a valuable  and  a prohibited  pub- 
lication were  almost  synonymous  terms  ; this  office  he  vested  in  a 
committee  of  men  of  letters  at  Vienna,  whose  liberal  views  were 
directed  to  encourage  the  freedom  of  the  press.  Yet  the  same  sove- 
reign who  affected  to  give  full  scope  to  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and 
declared  that  he  wished  to  reign  over  free  men,  checked  the  improvc- 
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mcnt  of  the  human  mind  ; he  set  bounds  to  inclination  and  curiosity,  Chapter  1 3. 
by  prohibiting,  that  no  one  should  travel  into  foreign  countries  before  1780> 
the  age  of  twenty-seven.  lie  did  not  consider  that  talents  are  developed 
in  some  sooner  than  in  others;  and  that  unless  every  person  is  al- 
lowed to  follow  the  mode  of  instruction  congenial  to  his  peculiar  dis- 
position and  habits,  the  delightful  enthusiasm  of  letters  will  be  ill 
supplied  by  the  most  perfect  theoretical  rules  which  despotism  or 
pedagogues  can  invent. 

Joseph  was  highly  attentive  to  the  encouragement  of  manufactures, 
and  the  improvement  of  commerce.  Large  sums  were  lent  to  mer- 
chants; poor  artists  were  supplied  with  money,  either  without,  or  at  a 
low  interest,  or  were  assisted  in  erecting  buildings  and  machinery. 

From  a well-meant  but  erroneous  system  of  policy,  the  importation  of 
foreign  manufactures  was  forbidden,  except  on  the  payment  of  an 
enormous  duty,  which  amounted  to  a prohibition;  domestic  fabrics 
were  supported,  and  others  of  cotton,  wool,  and  glass,  established, 
lie  removed  all  obstacles  to  a free  circulation  of  trade,  by  suppressing 
the  provincial  custom-houses,  and  by  permitting  the  import  and  export 
of  the  native  productions  which  had  been  hitherto  prohibited.  New 
roads  were  made  at  an  enormous  expence ; * canals  dug  or  improved  ; 

Triest  and  Fiumc  declared  free  ports;  and  a harbour  formed  at  Car- 
lobago,  in  Austrian  Dalmatia. 

But  among  his  numerous  attempts  to  extend  the  commerce  of  his 
subjects,  Joseph  was  peculiarly  attentive  to  encourage  the  trade  of 
Hungary,  whose  productions,  consisting  chiefly  of  wines,  grain,  forage, 
and  heavy  commodities,  could  not  be  transported  by  land  to  any  con- 
siderable distance.  The  ports  of  Fimne  Scgnia  and  Carlobago  being 
too  distant,  and  the  canal  of  Morlachia  loo  tempestuous,  the  Danube, 
which  dividing  Hungary,  and  receiving  all  the  navigable  streams,  forms 
an  outlet  to  the  Black  Sea,  afforded  the  only  means  of  opening  so 
valuable  a trade.  And  as  that  river,  from  the  confines  of  the  Bannat, 
flows  through  the  Turkish  territories,  he  obtained  from  the  Porte,  in 

* The  new  road  from  Carlstadt  to  Carlobago,  did  not  cost  less  Ilian  2,000,000  florins, 
or  200,0001. 
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Chapter  45.  1784,  the  free  navigation  of  the  Danube,  the  Black  Sea,  and  the 
17 so.  Dardanelles;  and  granted  to  a company  of  Italian  merchants  an 

exemption  from  all  duties,  and  a bounty  on  grain  exported  from  Hun- 
gary, and  the  annexed  provinces.  In  1786',  the  first  effort  was 
made ; twenty  vessels,  freighted  with  corn,  descended  the  Danube  to 
its  mouth ; tire  grain  was  then  embarked  in  ships  which  had  sailed  from 
Tricst  and  Fiume,  and  landed  at  Genoa  and  Marseilles,  But,  in 
1787,  this  valuable  trade  was  annihilated  by  the  impolitic  war  with 
the  Turks,  which  terminated  at  once  the  aspiring  views  of  Joseph  the 
Second,  and  the  hopes  of  the  Hungarian  nation. 
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C II  A P T E U 46. 
1781 — 1785. 


Second  Visit  of  Joseph  to  France — His  favourable  Sentiments  of  the  Court  of  Versailles — 
Abolition  of  the  Harrier  Treaty — Origin  and  Termination  of  the  Dispute  with  Holland 
—Convention  of  Fontainebleau. 


WHILE  Joseph  was  labouring  with  unremitting  perseverance  Chapter  46. 

to  carry  into  execution  his  plans  of  reform  and  schemes  of 
improvement,  he  was  interested  to  preserve  his  country  in  peace,  to 
maintain  a good  understanding  with  other  nations,  and  to  avoid  all 
measures  likely  to  excite  the  jealousy  or  alarm  the  apprehensions 
of  foreign  powers.  Yet  contrary  to  these  simple  principles  of  policy,  his 
whole  reign  exhibits  a series  of  ambitious  projects,  or  impolitic  mea- 
sures ; by  occupying  himself  with  a multiplicity  of  external  concerns, 
his  attention  was  drawn  from  those  internal  regulations,  which  peace 
alone  could  bring  to  maturity,  and  he  was  reduced  to  such  a state  of 
embarrassment  and  perplexity,  as  finally  compelled  him  to  abandon  his 
pursuits,  and  repeal  many  of  those  edicts,  the  promulgation  of  which 
had  formed  the  pride  of  his  heart. 

The  connection  with  France,  which  he  inherited  as  a legacy  from  Maria 
Theresa,  and  winch,  under  her  prudent  management,  had  been  of  con- 
siderable advantage  to  the  House  of  Austria,  proved  the  source  of  the 
principal  embarrassments  of  his  reign,  and  the  secret  cause  of  the  failure 
of  all  his  projects.  The  dislike  which  Joseph  had  formerly  manifested 
against  France,  seems  to  have  increased  on  his  accession ; and  during  the 
first  months  of  his  reign,  he  openly  declared  his  aversion  to  the 
French  court  and  French  principles';  but  before  the  close  of  the  year, 

, ^a  second  journey  to  Paris  effected  a total  change  in  his  sentiments. 
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This  change  was  occasioned  by  his  eagerness  to  execute  a project  he 
had  long  meditated  for  abrogating  the  Barrier  Treaty,  which  his  family 
regarded  as  an  humiliating  tie  of  dependence  on  the  Maritime  Powers. 
The  court  of  Versailles  availed  themselves  of  the  ardour  of 
Joseph  prosecuting  his  favourite  schemes,  to  effect  the  abolition  of  a 
treaty  which  formed  the  only  bond  of  the  antient  union  between  the 
House  of  Austria  and  England,  and  to  secure  the  influence  which  the 
Emperor  had  acquired  in  the  counsels  of  Russia.  Instead  therefore 
of  the  reserve  which  they  had  maintained  during  his  former  journey, 
they  received  him  with  marks  of  the  highest  confidence  and  cordiality, 
gave  him  hopes  that  they  would  encourage  and  promote  all  his 
projects,  and  succeeded  in  persuading  him  that  the  power  of  England 
was  hastening  to  its  decline.  The  Queen  likewise  furthered  the 
views  of  the  ministry,  by  all  the  arts  of  insinuation,  which  she  possessed 
in  so  eminent  a degree;  and  by  exerting  her  powerful  influence  over 
the  mind  of  her  brother,  she  succeeded  in  eradicating  the  prejudices  he 
had  fostered  against  Louis  the  Sixteenth.  Flattered  by  these  attentions, 
and  buoyed  up  by  the  assurances  of  the  French  court,  Joseph  peremp- 
torily declined  an  invitation  of  George  the  Third,  to  extend  his  journey 
to  England,  a country  which  he  had  been  long  anxious  to  visit; 
and  returned  to  Vienna  full  of  confidence  in  the  alliance  with  France, 
and  with  new  resolutions  to  hasten  the  abrogation  of  the  Barrier 
Treaty. 

From  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Aix-la-ChapcIle  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  seven  years  war,  the  Empress-queen  had  been 
engaged  in  continual  disputes  with  England  and  Holland,  relative  to 
the  repairs  of  the  fortifications  and  the  payment  of  the  annual 
subsidy ; and  her  refusal  to  fulfil  all  the  conditions  of  that  treaty 
was  the  principal  cause  which  occasioned  the  rupture  of  the 
long  established  friendship  between  Austria  and  Great  Britain,  and 
terminated  in  the  treaty  of  Versailles.  The  ratification  of  the 

alliance  between  Austria  and  France  rendered  that  treaty  an  empty 
name,  and  virtually,  though  not  formally,  annulled  its  influence.  But 
Maria  Theresa,  on  one  side  engaged  in  counteracting  the  rapid  rise  ^ 
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of  the  Prussian  power,  in  consolidating  the  partition  of  Poland,  and 
in  negotiating  the  peace  of  Teschen,  and  on  the  other  too  prudent  to 
offend  the  Maritime  Powers,  and  throw  herself  wholly  into  the  arms 
of  France,  firmly  resisted  all  the  solicitations  of  Joseph  to  drive  the 
Dutch  garrisons  from  the  Netherlands,  and  to  abolish  the  Barrier 
Treaty  by  a formal  act. 

Joseph  was  too  sanguine  and  impetuous  to  act  from  such  prudential 
motives,  or  to  forego  present  advantages  from  the  apprehension  of 
•uncertain  and  distant  inconveniences.  Aware  that  the  fortifications » 
of  the  barrier  towns  were  nearly  dismantled,  and  that  great  expence 
would  be  requisite  to  place  and  keep  them  in  repair,  he  saw  no  medium 
between  their  total  demolition  and  total  restoration*.  He  had  not 
sufficient  sagacity  to  appreciate,  tliat  in  the  grand  scale  of  compre- 


Chapter  4(». 
1781—1785. 


• During  the  war  of  1741,  the  fortifica- 
tions  had  been  either  demolished  by  the 
French,  or  ruined  by  sieges;  and  in  this 
state  were  restored  at  the  peace  of  Aix-la- 
Chapclle.  From  that  period  no  repairs 
were  made;  and  though  the  Dutch  gar- 
risons were  re-admitted,  yet  the  court 
of  Vienna  refused,  under  various  pleas,  to 
pay  to  the  States  General  .the  annual 
subsidy  of  500,000  crowns,  reserved  by  the 
Barrier  Treaty,  from  the  revenues  of  the 
Netherlands,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
the  Dutch  to  keep  up  these  fortifications; 
but  even  this  sum,  if  duly  paid,  was  in- 
sufficient to  defray  so  enormous  a charge. 
In  this  state  of  ruin  and  decay,  which  was 
naturally  increased  by  the  ravages  of  time, 
the  Netherlands  remained  from  1741  to 
1781,  when  Joseph  (the  fir  A sovereign  who 
had  visited  the  Netherlands  since  Philip  the 
Second,)  was  much  disgusted  with  the 
ruinous  appearance  of  the  fortifications  of 
so  many  fine  and  otherwise  nourishing 
cities.  Ilis  finances  were  not  sufficient  to 
re-establish,  or  rather  to  rebuild  the  works, 
and  even  bad  he  been  able  to  prosecute  so 


expensive  an  undertaking,  he  must  have  ex- 
cited the  jealousy  of  France.  Besides,  the 
troops  stationed  in  the  Netherlands  who 
amounted  barely  to  18,000,  would  not  have 
been  sufficient  to  garrison  the  towns.  On  the 
other  hand  Joseph  was  tempted  with  the  hope 
of  drawing  considerable  sums  from  the  sale 
of  the  ground  on  which  Uic  fortifications 
stood ; and  with  the  prospect  of  carrying 
into  execution  his  advantageous  plans  of 
improvement  for  extending  the  sites  of  the 
cities,  particularly  Brussels  and  Ostcud. 
The  Emperor  therefore  acted  on  plausible 
grounds  of  policy,  in  demolishing  such 
fortifications  as  were  no  longer  tenable, 
while  he  maintained  those  which  were 
in  good  order,  the  citadels  of  Namur, 
Antwerp,  and  Luxemburg)),  and  re- fortified, 
though  on  a smaller  scale,  Nieuport  and 
Ostend.  It  would  be  unjust  to  withhold 
these  reasons,  which  Joseph  and  lus  par- 
tisans have  urged  in  defence  of  hiscoiiduct; 
though  they  cannot  justify  the  abrogation 
of  the  Barrier  Treaty,  which  dissolved 
the  ancient  connection  between  the  Hous« 
of  Austria  and  the  Maritime  Powers. 
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Chapter  46.  hensive  politics,  the  Barrier  Treaty,  however  galling  to  the  pride  of  hi* 
1781—1785.  family,  was  no  less  advantageous  to  the  House  of  Austria  than  to  the 
Maritime  Powers;  for  as  long  as  that  treaty  remained  in  force,  the 
French  could  not  overrun  the  Netherlands,  without  involving  themselves 
in  a war  with  Great  Britain  and  Holland.  In  fact,  he  considered 
his  alliance  with  France  as  permanent,  beyond  the  possibility  of  change ; 
and  his  sentiments  were  expressed  by  Kaunitz,  in  a conversation 
with  count  Wassenaar,  plenipotentiary  from  the  United  Provinces  r 
“ The  Emperor  will  hear  no  more  of  Barriers,  for  they  no  longer 
exist ; every  treaty  of  which  the  basis  is  overturned,  loses  its  effect  r 
the  Barrier  Treaty  was  concluded  against  France,  now  our  connections 
with  France  render  it  null  and  useless,  and  afford  a more  secure 
barrier  than  the  other,  which  was  chimerical.”  To  the  observation  of 
Wassenaar,  that  in  this  world  systems  are  apt  to  change,  Kaunitz 
replied,  “ The  connections  which  the  House  of  Austria  has  formed,  are 
the  consequences  of  a fixed  and  premeditated  system  ; they  are  not  cal- 
culated to  last  only  for  a short  time,  but  will  at  least  continue  in  force 
a hundred  years*  Even  should  a minister  start  up  in  the  cabinet*  of 
Versailles  or  Vienna,  sufficiently  insane  to  attempt  breaking  these  con- 
nections, he  will  be  sent  to  the  mad-house,  instead  of  succeeding  in 
abolishing  so  firm  and  well  cemented  a system.  The  Emperor  acts  for 
your  advantage,  nor  have  you  any  cause  of  apprehension  eitlier  from 
him  or  from  France  #.” 


• This  curious  conversation  was  pub- 
lished at  the  Hague  in  a pamphlet,  with 
the  title  of"  Reflexions  sur  une  conversa- 
tion ministeriellc  entrele  Prince  de  Kaunitz 
#t  le  Comte  de  Wassenaar."  Kaunitz  was 
enraged  at  this  publication,  as  appears  by 
a letter  from  Sir  Robert  Keith  to  lord 
Grantham,  Angust7,  *782  : “ Your  lordship 
has  no  doubt  Been  the  pamphlet  containing 
the  particulars  of  a singular  conversation 
between  prince  Kaunitz  and  count  Was- 
tena&r.  How  that  conversation  got  into 
print  I caunot  imagine  ; but  it  bears  strong 
marks  of  authenticity,  and  1 am  assured 
that  the  publication  gives  the  prince  the 
1 


greatest  uneasiness,  and  has  Tuined  the 
Butch  minister  in  his  esteem.  1 spoke  to 
prince  Kaunitz  on  the  subject,  treating  the 
whole  as  an  audacious  imposition  on  the 
public ; i never  saw  him  so  much  at  a loss 
for  an  answer : he  took  some  time  to  ar- 
range his  words,  and  then  said,  M In  Hol- 
land they  publish  truth  and  fRlshood 
indiscriminately;  a conversation  little  in- 
teresting in  itself  may  be  turned  to  a very 
bad  purpose,  by  leaving  out  a groat  deal 
and  adding  a little ; this  has  been  the  case 
in  the  present  instance,  and  you  know  too 
much  of  the  rage  of  political  newsmongers 
to  be  surprised." 

Such 
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Such  was  ihe  haughty  and  peremptory  answer  which  Joseph,  by  the  Chapter  46. 
mouth  of  Kaunitz,  gave  to  the  remonstrance  of  the  United  Provinces  ; i7Si — 1785. 
and  fuch  was  the  weak  and  misguided  policy  of  a sovereign,  who  in 
less  than  seven  years  beheld  his  connection  with  France  dissolved,  and 
the  Low  Countries  separated  from  the  Austrian  dominions. 

It  did  not  escape  the  penetration  of  Joseph,  that  the  war  between 
Great  Britain  and  Holland  presented  an  opportunity,  which  might 
never  again  occur,  to  facilitate  the  execution  of  his  designs.  He  had 
therefore  scarcely  returned  from  France,  before  he  issued  orders  to 
demolish  all  the  fortifications  of  the  Netherlands  except  Luxemburgh, 

Ostend,  and  the  citadels  of  Namur  and  Antwerp,  and  this  decree  was 
followed  by  a requisition  delivered  to  the  States  General,  requiring 
them  to  recal  their  garrisons  from  the  barrier  towns.  After  an  in- 
effectual remonstrance,  the  States  submitted,  and  the  Dutch  troops' 
evacuated  all  the  places  in  the  Austrian  Netherlands. 

The  facility  with  which  Joseph  carried  this  point,  induced  him  to 
enlarge  his  views,  and  to  demand  that  the  limits  of  Austrian  Flanders 
should  be  re-established,  as  they  had  been  fixed  by  the  Convention  of 
1664,  between  the  king  of  Spain  and  the  United  Provinces.  He  began 
by  asserting  his  new  pretensions  in  an  extraordinary  manner:  in 
1783,  a Dutch  soldier  of  the  garrison  of  Liefkenstock.  a small  fort  on 
the  Scheldt,  being,  as  it  was  customary,  buried  in  the  village  of  Doele, 
the  sovereignty  of  which  was  claimed  by  the  House  of  Austria,  a 
detachment  from  the  garrison  of  Ghent  dug  up  the  body,  and  threw  it 
into  the  ditch  of  the  fort.  Another  corps  marched  from  Bruges, 
and  occupied  the  Dutch  forts  of  St,  Donat,  St.  Paul,  and  St.  Hicl,  and 
some  other  districts.  In  the  beginning  of  the  following  year  also,  a 
detachment  from  Antwerp  surprised  Old  Lillo,  a fort  near  New  Lillo, 
where  the  Dutch  ship  which  guarded  tire  entrance  of  the  Scheldt  was 
stationed. 

With  a view  to  terminate  these  disputes,  conferences  were  held 
at  Brussels,  between  the  Imperial  and  Dutch  plenipotentiaries ; 
and  Joseph  increasing  his  demands,  brought  forward  numerous 
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Chapter  46.  claims  besides  that  of  re-establishing  the  antient  limits  of  Flanders. 

He  required,  r.  The  demolition  of  certain  forts,  in  conformity  to 
the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  e.  The  removal  of  the  guardship  stationed, 
at  Lillo,  in  consideration  of  his  right  ta  all  the  territory  on  the 
Scheldt  from  Antwerp  to  Saflinguen.  3.  The  restitution  of.  ser, 
vcral  villages  which  the  United  States  had  appropriated  as  ap- 
pertaining to  the  mayoralty  of  Bois  le  Due,  but  which  belonged  to 
the  quarter  of  Antwerp.  4.  Of  the  nbbey  aud  village  of  Postel. 
5.  The  renunciation  of  the  right  of  sovereignty  exercised  by  the  Dutch 
on  several  villages  in  the  environs  of  Maestricht,  called  the  lands  of 
redemption.  0‘.  The  cession  of  Maestricht,  of  the  county  of  Wron- 
boven,  and  the  district  of  Dutch  Outremeuse,  in  conformity  to  the 
liith  article  of  the  alliance  signed  April  30th  16.73,  between  Charles 
the  Second,  king  of  Spain,  and  the  United  Provinoes.  7.  The  payment 
of  various  sums  due  to  the  Sovereign  and  subjects  of  the  Netherlands. 
The  States.  General  opposed  these  numerous  and  obsolete  pretensions, 
by  claiming  the  arrears  of  the  subsidy  stipulated  by  the  Barrier  Treaty, 
the  expences  of  repairing  and  strengthening  the  citadel  of  Namur  and 
other  fortresses,  and  various  sums  advanced  to  the  House  of  Austria, 
on  the  security  of  demesnes  in  Silesia;  and  these  claims  were  sup- 
ported by  an  application  for  the  mediation  of  France,  and  tho  march 
of  troops  from  Breda  to  Maestricht. 

While  the  plenipotentiaries  were  discussing  these  respective  claims 
the  negotiation  suddenly  took  a new  aspect.  In  August  178-i,  Joseph 
declared  that  he  would  desist  from  all  his  pretensions,  under  the  sole 
condition  that  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt  should  be  opened,  and  that 
his  subjects  of  the  Netherlands  should  be  permitted  to  carry  on  a 
direct  commerce  with  the  East  Indies ; he  peremptorily  added,  that 
from,  that  moment  he  would  consider  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt  as 
open,  and  regard  any  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  States  General, 
as  an  immediate  declaration  of  hostilities.  During  these  transac- 
tions, an  Imperial  brigantine  from  Ostend  attempting  to  enter  tho 
Scheldt,  was  on  the  5th  of  October  taken  by  the  Dutch  at  the  mouth  of 
that  river,  and  conducted  to  Flushing;  and  another  vessel  from  Antwerp 
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was  stopped  at  Saffinguen  by  a Dutch  brig,  and  after  refusing  to  Chapter^, 
return,  was  fired  at,  and  forced  to  strike.  The  Emperor  little  ex-  !781 — 1785. 
peered  such  acts  of  firmness  and  vigour ; for  at  this  moment  the 
Netherlands  were  unprovided  with  troops  and  magazines.  lie  was. 
in  fact  convinced  that  the  Dutch  would  not  venture  to  stop  the 
Imperial  vessels,  and  in  reply  to  the  remonstrances  of  prince  Kaunitz 
to  take  the  necessary  precautions  should  they  fire,  he  repeatedly 
answered,  “ They  will  not  fire  !”  When  the  account  of  their  resistance 
reached  Vienna,  Joseph  was  in  Hungary;  and  Kaunitz  accompanied 
the  dispatches  from  Brussels,  with  the  brief  remark,  “ But  they  have 
fired  # 1”  Instantly  the  conferences  at  Brussels  were  broken  up ; the 
Imperial  embassador  recalled  from  the  Hague,  and  orders  issued  for 
a large  body  of  troops  to  march  to  the  Netherlands,  and  attack  the 
United  Provinces.  The  Dutch  on  their  part  made  the  most  vigorous 
preparations ; and  the  two  powers  appealed  to  the  other  nations  of 
Europe.  The  United  Provinces  tyere  secretly  instigated  by  offers  of 
succour  from  the  king  of  Prussia;  the  Emperor  confided  in  the 
hopes  of  assistance  from  Russia  and  France,  and  these  petty  disputes 
seemed  on  the  eve  of  exciting  a general  war. 

Suddenly,  however,  Joseph  listened  to  the  remonstrances  of  Holland  ; 
he  receded  from  his  demand  of  opening  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt,  re- 
turned to  his  original  claims  on  Maestricht,  and  required  exemplary  satis- 
faction for  the  insult  offered  to  his  flag,  as  an  indispensable  preliminary  to 
the  renewal  of  any  negotiation.  This  sudden  change  in  the  sentiments 
of  so  impetuous  and  inflexible  a sovereign  as  Joseph,  was  owing  to  the 
opposition  of  France,  on  whose  effectual  assistance  he  had  fondly 
established  his  expectations  of  success. 

Hitherto  the  cabinet  of  Versailles  had  appeared  to  act  in  conformity 
with  the  vyishes  of  the  Emperor ; they  had  encouraged  him  to 
abrogate  the  Barrier  Treaty,  and  even  affected  to  concur  in  his  attempts 
to  extend  the  limits  of  Austrian  Flanders.  But  they  were  unwilling  to 
alienate  the  Dutch,  with  whom  they  were  on  the  point  of  concluding 

• . , i 

* From  a friend,  to  whom  it  was  communicated  by  prince  Kaunitz. 
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Chapter  4fi.  an  alliance,  the  object  of  which  was  to  weaken  the  British  power  in 
1781—1785.  the  East  Indies.  They  therefore  opposed  the  opening  of  the  Scheldt, 
November  anc*  l^e  King,  *n  a note  t0  court  Vienna,  declared  his  resolution 
17S+.  to  support  the  Dutch  by  force  of  arms ; while  he  offered  his  mediation 
to  compose  the  dispute.  At  the  same  time  orders  were  given  to  form 
two  armies  of  observation  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Luxernburgh  and 
on  the  Rhine,  and  the  French  court  even  complied  with  the  request  of 
the  Dutch  in  sending  the  count  de  Maillebois  as  generalissimo  of  thei* 
forces,  in  the  place  of  prince  Louis  of  Baden,  w ho  had  been  compelled 
to  resign. 

This  intervention  was  equivalent  to  a command.  Joseph  saw  too 
late  the  folly  of  throwing  himself  into  the  hands  of  France,  and  had 
no  other  alternative  than  to  retract  in  the  manner  least  injurious  to  hit 
dignity  and  honour.  He  now  endeavoured  to  compensate  in  solemnity 
and  shew,  for  what  he  lost  in  substance,  and  to  impose  upon  Europe 
by  imperious  language,  while  in  fact  he  relinquished  the  principal 
points  from  which  lie  had  publicly  declared  his  resolution  never  to  recede. 
But  while  the  Emperor  and  the  states  were  formally  deliberating  on 
their  disputes,  the  whole  negotiation  was  directed  by  the  French  mi- 
nister, and  Joseph  finally  obeyed  the  dictates  of  the  cabinet  of  Ver- 
sailles. His  honour  was  apparently  saved,  and  his  pride  gratified  by 
the  arrival  of  the  count  de  Wassenaar,  and  the  baron  de  Leyden,  two 
deputies  from  the  United  Provinces,  who  apologised  in  the  most 
submissive  terms,  for  the  insults  offered  to  the  Imperial  flag.  At  the 
conclusion  of  this  mock  ceremony,  tlie  negotiation  was  renewed  at 
Versailles  under  the  auspices  of  France.  The  Emperor,  after  changing 
his  ground  from  the  free  navigation  of  the  Scheldt  to  that  of  the 
Meuse,  and  to  the  cession  of  Maestricht,  and  from  the  cession  of 
Maestricht  to  the  demand  of  an  indemnity,  finally  limited  his  claims 
to  a sum  of  money  as  a compensation  for  his  pretensions,  and  an  in- 
demnification for  the  damages  suffered  by  his  subjects,  from  the 
inundations  made  by  the  Dutch  in  the  environs  of  their  fortified 
places.  This  sum,  after  long  debates,  was  fixed  by  the  Emperor  at 
1785.  10, 000,000  guilders,  and  the  8Jst  of  September  as  the  term  which 
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should  decide  on  peace  or  war.  But  as  the  Dutch  plenipotentiaries 
were  not  authorised  to  agree  to  the  payment  of  more  than  8,000,000, 
and  as  the  Imperial  ministers  were  bound  by  express  orders,  the 
negotiation  was  on  the  point  of  being  broken  off,  when  France  agreed 
to  disburse  the  additional  two  millions.  The  preliminary  articles  were 
concluded  at  Paris,  Sept.  20,  1785,  and  the  definitive  peace  signed  at 
Fontainbleau,  on  the  8th  of  November,  under  the  guaranty  of  France. 
By  this  treaty  the  Emperor  renounced  all  right  to  the  free  navigation 
of  the  Scheldt,  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  territories,  which  ended 
in  the  county  of  Saffinguen,  and  his  pretensions  on  Maestricht  and  its 
dependencies.  In  return,  he  received  9,500,000  guilders  as  an  indemnity 
for  Maestricht  and  its  adjacent  territories,  and  500,000  as  a compen- 
sation for  the  damages  caused  by  the  inundations ; he  also  acquired  the 
forts  of  Lillo  and  Liefkenstock,  and  the  limits  of  Dutch  Flanderswere 
reduced,  according  to-  the  convention  of  1664.  During  the  course  of  the 
negotiation  the  Dutch  required  the  renovation  of  tht  treaty  of  1731* 
which  excluded  the  Flemings  from  the  commerce  of  the  East  Indies  \ 
but  Joseph  resisted  this  demand,  and  exacted,  that  no  mention  should  be 
made  of  the  navigation  of  his  subjects  to  the  East,  and  that  each 
power  should  be  at  liberty  in  regard  to  the  regulations  of  commerce 
and  duties. 

Thus  ended  a dispute  which  at  first  seemed  to  threaten  the  peace 
of  Europe ; but  which  after  the  most  violent  threatB  and  pompous 
discussions,  terminated  in  a pecuniary  accommodation,  and  in  a manner 
predicted  by  Frederic  the  Second,  who  during  the  negotiation,  said  to 
general  Bouill£,  “ Vergennes  will  compel  the  most  serene  republic  to 
purchase  an  accommodation  with  my  brother  Joseph,  by  giving  him 
drink  money  *.’r 

• Alluding  to  the  custom  of  giving  principally  drawn  from  private  information 
postilions  money  to  drink.  — official  documents,  and  SirftobertKeith's 

'l  ire  contents  -of  this  chapter  have  been  Dispatches. 

* i ■ / ’-.«0  <-  : I I u ; I > . J ► a;  • .• 
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CHAPTER  47. 
1784— 178G. 


Confirmation  of  the  Alliance  with  Russia — Joseph  assists  Catherine  in  her  Acquisition  of  the 
Crimea — His  Views  of  Aggrandisement  on  the  side  of  Turkey  thwarted  by  France — His 
ineffectual  Attempts  to  exchange  the  Netherlands  for  Bavaria  — Formation  of  the 
Germanic  League. 

Chapter  47.  IT  7HILE  the  attention  of  Joseph  appeared  to  be  solely  engrossed 
1784—1786.  VY  by  his  contest  with  Holland,  he  was  involved  in  two  projects 
• no  less  difficult;  to  extend  his  dominions  on  the  side  of  Turkey, 

and  to  obtain  Bavaria  in  exchange  for  the  Netherlands.  In  re- 
newing the  connection  with  Russia,  Maria  Theresa  had  no  other 
objects  in  view,  than  to  promote  the  establishment  of  her  son 
Maximilian,  and  to  overthrow  the  influence  of  the  king  of  Prussia. 
But  the  sanguine  temper  of  Joseph  was  not  guided  by  equal  modera- 
tion ; and  with  a view  to  secure  the  assistance  of  Russia  in  his 
meditated  plan  of  aggrandisement,  he  zealously  promoted  the  projects 
of  Catherine  for  the  extension  of  her  power  in  the  east.  He  therefore 
had  no  sooner  succeeded  to  the  Austrian  inheritance,  than  lie  directed 
his  principal  attention  to  increase  the  asceudancy  which  he  had  gained 
at  St.  Petersburgli. 

The  overthrow  of  the  Prussian  influence  was  completed  by  the 
disgrace  of  count  Panin,  and  a closer  and  more  intimate  union  was 
formed  between  the  two  imperial  courts.  No  formal  treaty  was  indeed 
concluded ; because  Catherine  insisted  on  an  alternate  signature  of 
the  respective  copies,  as  sovereigns  of  equal  rank.  Joseph  could  not 
make  a concession  so  derogatory  to  the  Imperial  dignity ; he  urged 
that  he  held  his  right  from  the  Electors,  to  whom  he  was  responsible 
for  its  preservation,  and  that  no  sovereign  in  Europe  had  hitherto 
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refused  to  give  precedence  to  the  Imperial  crown.  Catherine  asserted  Chapter  47. 
her  claim  with  equal  obstinacy,  and  declined  purchasing  even  his 
desired  alliance  at  so  humiliating  a price.  At  length  the  difficulty 
was  adjusted ; a compromise,  proposed  by  Catherine,  was  accept- 
ed by  the  Emperor,  and  instead  of  a specific  treaty,  the  stipula- 
tions were  comprised  in  u secret  convention,  drawn  up  in  the  form 
of  letters,  which  were  respectively  addressed  and  signed  by  the  two 
sovereigns.  The  conditions  were  a defensive  alliance  and  general 
guaranty  of  their  dominions;  and  the  stipulated  succours,  as  well  as 
the  period  of  its  duration,  were  unlimited  *. 

Encouraged  by  this  prospect  of  assistance,  the  Empress  hastened  to 
execute  her  plans  for  the  acquisition  of  the  Crimea.  The  independence  • 
of  that  peninsula  was  in  fact  only  another  name  for  its  dependence  on 
Russia ; und  its  separation  from  the  Ottoman  Empire  a prelude  to  its 
subjugation.  Catherine,  availing  herself  of  the  article  in  the  peace  of 
Kagnardji  which  stipulated  that  the  Khan  should  be  confirmed  by 
Russia  as  well  as  the  Porte,  obtained  the  election  of  her  creature 
Sahim  Ghcray,  and  supported  him  in  his  dignity  in  opposition  to  the 
Porte,  and  to  a party  of  his  own  subjects,  who  chose  another  sove-  ' 
reign.  lie  was  scarcely  seated  on  the  throne  before  lie  was  pre- 
vailed upon  or  compelled  to  abdicate  and  cede  the  Crimea  to 
his  protectress.  Repenting  of  this  act,  he  made  his  escape,  and 
attempted  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Turkish  party,  but 
was  arrested  and  sent  a prisoner  to  Voronetz,  and  the  Russian 
genernls  took  possession  of  the  Crimea  in  the  name  of  their  mistress. 

The  Porte  preparing  to  avenge  this  infringement  of  the  neutrality,  and 
to  recover  so  important  a territory,  the  renewal  of  hostilities  seemed 
inevitable. 

Catherine  made  the  most  vigorous  exertions,  and  claimed  the, 
promised  assistance  of  the  Emperor.  Xor  did  Joseph  belie  his 1 
engagements  ; his  Intcrnuncio  at  Constantinople  declared  to  the  Porte, 
that  the  two  Imperial  courts  would'act  in  perfect  concert ; and  at  the, 
same  time  an  Austrian  army  advanced  towards  the  Turkish  frontiers.  In 

• From  private  and  particular  information. 
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Chapter  47.  his  private  correspondence,  likewise,  with  Catherine,  Joseph  evinced- 
extreme  ardour  to  promote  her  views,  and  declared  that  he  was  not 
only  ready  to  fulfil  his  duty  as  an  ally,  but  site  might  employ  him  to 
the  whole  extent  of  his  faculties;  she  might  consider  him  as  her 
general,  and  his  army  as  her  own.  To  his  zealous  co-operation,  the 
Empress  owed  her  success  ; for  the  Porte,  awed  by  the  formidable  pre- 
parations of  the  two  Imperial  allies,  shrunk  from  the  contest,  and  con- 
1784.  eluded,  on  the  9th  of  January,  the  convention  which  transferred  to 
Russia  the  sovereignty  of  the  Crimea  and  of  the  Kuban. 

The  conduct  of  Joseph  in  this  transaction  appears  extremely 
impolitic,  and  even  almost  without  a motive ; for  he  affected  great  dis- 
interestedness, and  expressed  his  resolution  to  accept  no  compensation 
for  himself,  while  he  assisted  in  securing  so  great  an  acquisition  to 
Russia.  In  reality  he  was  eager  to  share  in  the  spoils  of  the 
Ottoman  empire ; and  he  had  coveted  Moldavia  and  Wallachia ; but 
finding  the  Empress  averse  to  his  acquisition  of  those  countries,  he 
grasped  at  the  recovery  of  the  Ultra-Danubian  provinces,  and  was 
secure  of  the  support  of  Catherine,  who  expressed  her  readiness 
to  repay  the  essential  service  he  had  rendered  in  the  conquest  of 
the  Crimea. 

In  these  views  he  was  again  thwarted  by  the  secret  interposition  of 
the  French  cabinet,  who  had  acted  with  their  usual  address  and 
duplicity ; they  had  encouraged  the  Turks  to  resist  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  two  Imperial  courts ; sent  engineers  to  fortify  the  strong 
places  on  the  side  of  the  Danube,  and  endeavoured  to  form  a 
coalition  with  England  for  the  protection  of  the  Ottoman  domi- 
nions. Their  proposals  being  rejected,  they  consented  to  the 
acquisition  of  the  Crimea  by  Russia ; but  turned  their  efforts  to 
obstruct  the  aggrandizement  of  the  House  of  Austria  on  the  side  of 
Turky.  They  expostulated  with  the  Emperor,  threatened  him  with 
the  formation  of  a confederacy  with  the  kings  of  Prussia  and  Sardinia, 
and  seemed  resolved  to  throw  all  Europe  into  combustion  rather  than 
permit  any  further  dismemberment  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  Joseph,, 
apprehensive  for  the  safety  of  his  Italian  dominions,  and  for  the 
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Netherlands,  which  he  had  rendered  totally  defenceless,  and  failing  in  Chapter  47. 
his  attempts  to  engage  the  support  of  England,  relinquished  his 
schemes  of  conquest,  and  again  sullenly  yielded  to  the  peremptory 
mandates  of  the  court  of  Versailles. 

Notwithstanding  his  disappointment  and  disgust  at  being  thus 
doubly  foiled  after  his  extensive  preparations,  he  did  not  break  off 
his  connection  with  France,  but  fondly  hoped  for  her  concurrence 
in  another  object  of  greater  importance,  which  he  had  long  meditated, 
and  which  was  the  secret  motive  of  all  his  recent  transactions  in  the 
IvOw  Countries.  This  project  was  to  obtain  Bavaria  in  exchange  for 
the  Austrian  Netherlands. 

Bavaria  contained  a population  of  1,200,000  souls,  whose  number 
might  under  an  able  administration  be  soon  doubled,  and  yielded  a 
revenue  of  fio,ooo,ooo  florins,  capable  of  considerable  increase  by  the 
augmentation  of  the  taxes,  and  by  the  suppression  of  several  convents, 
whose  annual  income  exceeded  2,000,000  florins.  The  possession 
of  Bavaria  would  unite  the  German  dominions  and  Hungarian 
provinces  into  a compact  and  solid  mass,  and  extend  the  Austrian 
territories  and  influence,  in  a continued  line  from  the  confines  of 
Poland  and  Turkey  to  the  frontiers  of  Alsace  and  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean*.  These  advantages  had  not  escaped  the  attention 
of  Joseph,  and  it  was  solely  owing  to  his  suggestion  that  Maria 
Theresa  had  brought  forward  those  claims  on  the  Bavarian  suc- 
cession, which  had  been  defeated  by  the  secret  opposition  of 
France,  aud  by  the  arms  and  address  of  Frederic  the  Second.  Foiled 


• The  Austrian  possessions  in  Suabia  be- 
gin from  the  confines  of  Bavaria,  and  run 
through  the  middle  of  the  circle ; the  chain 
being  only  interrupted  by  the  territories 
of  some  ecclesiasticu)  and  other  petty 
princes,  who  could  not  venture  to  oppose 
the  march  of  the  Austrian  troops  into 
Brisgau,  which  borders  on  the  ltliinc,  on 
the  shore  opposite  to  AUucc.  The  con- 
nection between  the  German  dominions 
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and  the  Mediterranean,  would  be  made 
through  Bavnriu,  the  Tyrol,  the  Valteline, 
fubject  to  the  Grisons,  who  were  under  the 
influence  of  the  House  of  Austria,  the 
Milanese,  the  duchy  of  Modena  (which 
at  the  death  of  the  duke  was  to  de- 
scend to  his  only  child  Maria  Beatrix, 
married  to  the  archduke  Ferdinand),  aud 
Tuscany. 
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Chapter  47.  at  that  time  in  his  attempts  to  acquire  Bavaria  by  force  of  arms, 

1 784, 1786.  jie  now  endeavoured  to  obtain  his  object  by  different  means. 

He  maintained  that  influence  over  the  cabinet  of  Munich  which  he 
had  acquired  during  the  negotiations  for  the  peace  of  Teschen,  and 
finally  prevailed  on  the  Elector  to  exchange  Bavaria  for  the  Nether- 
lands, (Namur  and  Luxemburg  excepted,)  to  be  erected  into  a king- 
dom with  the  revived  title  of  Austrasia  or  Burgundy.  He  was  well 
aware  that  as  the  acquisition  of  Bavaria  would  render  him  the  virtual 
sovereign  of  all  the  south  of  Germany,  the  exchange  would  meet  - 
with  a decided  opposition  from  the  King  of  Prussia ; from  the  princes 
and  states  of  the  empire;  from  Great  Britain  and  Holland,  without 
whose  concurrence  as  joint  guarantees  of  the  Barrier  Treaty,  the 
Netherlands  could  not  be  alienated ; from  the  king  of  Sardinia,  who 
could  not  without  a jealous  eye  behold  the  House  of  Austria  obtain- 
ing a free  access  into  Italy ; and  from  his  subjects  in  the  Nether- 
lands, who  would  object  to  the  transfer  of  their  country  to  the  elector 
of  Bavaria  as  an  infringement  of  their  liberties. 

Joseph  foresaw  these  obstacles,  and  did  not  neglect  the  necessary 
precautions  to  render  them  ineffectual.  By  co-operating  against  the 
Turks  he  had  already  secured  the  assistance  of  Russia  ; he  had  gained 
France  by  the  offer  of  Namur  and  Luxcmburgh,  and  looked  forward 
with  confidence  to  her  zealous  concurrence.  He  considered  Great 
Britain  as  not  yet  recovered  from  the  distresses  occasioned  by  the 
American  contest,  and  as  both  unable  and  unwilling  to  enter  into 
a continental  war  in  support  of  the  Barrier  Treaty.  lie  hoped 
to  guilt  the  United  Provinces  by  offering  to  relinquish  his  demands 
for  the  free  navigation  of  the  Scheldt  and  the  cession  of  Macstricht, 
and  by  lowering  his  claims ; or  if  mild  and  conciliating  mea- 
sures failed  of  success,  he  resolved  to  extort  their  consent  by 
an  army  of  80,000  men,  who  were  marching  towards  the  Low 
Countries.  Thus  it  appeared  that  the  motives  for  the  resumption  of 
the  Barrier  towns,  and  for  demanding  the  free  navigation  of  the  Scheldt, 
had  been  the  result  of  a plan  to  annihilate  the  Barrier  Treaty, 
and  thus  to  preclude  the  interference  of  Great  Britain  and  Holland, 
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and  deprive  his  subjects  in  the  Netherlands  of  the  irrefragable 
argument,  thut  their  country  was  an  inalienable  domain,  and 
incapable  of  being  possessed  by  any  other  prince  than  the  head  of 
the  Mouse  of  Austria  in  Germany.  He  hoped  to  divide  the  princes 
and  states  of  the  Empire,  and  to  obtain  a pkrty  no  less  formidable 
than  that  of  the  king  of  Prussia.  lie  concluded  subsidiary  treaties 
with  the  -elector  of  Bavaria  and  the  duke  of  Wirtemberg,  and  had 
secured  the  neutrality  or  assistance  of  the  electors  of  Cologne  and 
Treves,  and  flattered  himself  that  he  should  gain  the  concurrence  of 
his  subjects  in  the  Netherlands,  by  his  attempts  to  promote  the  reno- 
vation of  their  commerce  to  the  East  Indies;  or  if  their  consent  could 
not  be  obtained,  he  confided  in  the  co-operation  of  France  to  awe 
them  into  submission. 

But  he  principally  founded  his  hopes  of  success  on  the  active  assist- 
ance of  Russia,  and  Catherine  prepared  with  unabated  zeal  to 
promote  the  meditated  exchange.  In  January  1785,  count  Romanzof, 
her  minister  at  Frankfort,  made  a verbal  proposal  to  the  duke  of 
Deux  Pouts,  requesting  his  concurrence,  as  presumptive  heir  of 
Charles  Theodore,  to  the  cession  of  Upper  and  Lower  Bavaria, 
the  Upper  Palatinate,  the  duchy  of  Neuburgh,  the  principality  of 
Sultzbach,  and  the  landgraviate  of  Leuchtcnberg ; in  return  the 
Elector  was  to  receive  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  except  Namur 
and  Luxemburgh,  with  the  title  of  king  of  Burgundy.  The  consent 
of  the  Elector,  he  added,  had  been  already  obtained,  and  France 
and  Russia  would  guaranty  the  exchange.  On  the  score  of  popula- 
tion, revenue,  and  local  situation,  he  magnified  the  advantages  on 
the  side  of  the  Elector;  requested  the  Duke  to  give  an  answer 
within  eight  days,  and  peremptorily  declared  that  his  opposition 
would  not  prevent  the  exchange. 

But  this  deep-laid  scheme  of  policy  was  again  thwarted  by  the 
great  rival  of  the  House  of  Austria,  who,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
seventy- four,  still  retained  the  spirit  and  vigilance  which  had  distin- 
guished his  early  years.  He  again  privately  oll'ered  his  protection,  and 
encouraged  the  duke  of  Deux  Ponts  to  reject  the  proposal.  By  his 
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Chapter  +7.  advice  the  duke  publicly  appealed  to  France,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  as 
178-r,  i7sd.  guarantees  of  the  peace  of  Teschen;  by  his  suggestion  also  the  states 
0f  Bavaria  presented  a strong  remonstrance  against  the  projected 
exchange;  by  his  representations  the  princes  and  states  of  Germany 
were  roused  by  an  exaggerated  list  of  grievances,  and  the  precipitato 
and  arbitrary  conduct  of  Joseph  were  delineated  in  the  most  glowing 
colours.  Frederic  expatiated  on  the  unjust  claims  of  the  Emperor  to 
the  Bavarian  succession,  exposed  his  total  disregard  to  treaties  by  the 
resumption  of  the  Barrier  towns,  and  the  proposal  for  opening  the 
navigation  of  the  Scheldt,  and  excited  a serious  apprehension  lest  the 
same  principles  should  be  extended  to  the  affairs  of  Germany.  He 
charged  him  with  violating  the  constitutions  of  the  empire  by  abolisliing 
the  diocesan  rights  and  seizing  the  estates  of  the  Sees  of  Saltzburgh 
and  Passau ; by  the  revival  of  obsolete  claims  and  imperial  pre- 
rogatives, by  the  establishment  of  oppressive  imposts,  and  by  injurious 
proceedings  against  weaker  and  neighbouring  states.  He  at  the  same 
time  made  a spirited  remonstrance  to  tlie  court  of  Versailles,  accused 
them  of  being  bribed  by  the  offer  of  Luxemburgh  and  Namur  to 
acquiesce  in  so  flagrant  a violation  of  public  law  and  the  constitu- 
tions of  the  empire,  and  testified  his  resolution  to  spend  his  last 
moments  in  asserting  the  liberties  of  Germany  against  the  tyranny  of 
its  chief. 

A general  alarm  was  thus  spread  from  one  part  of  the  empire  to  the 
other,  and  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  in  consequence  of  a demand  made 
by  the  stales  of  the  duchy,  delivered  a notification,  asserting  that  the 
reports  of  a convention  between  him  and  the  Emperor  were  unfounded ; 
and  that  the  only  treaty  which  lie  had  concluded,  related  to  an  ad- 
justment of  limits,  which  he  communicated  to  them. 

Joseph  had  now  reduced  himself  to  a critical  dilemma.  He  appeared 
as  much  astonished  at  this  sudden  and  decided  opposition,  as  if  he  had 
not  foreseen  the  smallest  obstacle,  and  had  expected  an  unlimited  obedi- 
ence to  his  dictates.  He  first  preserved  a sullen  silence  ; but  at  length 
disavowed  any  intention  of  extorting  the  acquiescence  of  the  duke  of 
Deux  Pouts,  while  he  asserted  the  legality  of  the  exchange  if  made  with 
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the  consent  of  all  parties.  He  insinuated  that  he  had  not  autho-  Chapter  47. 
rized  the  proposals  of  the  Russian  minister;  and  Catherine  endeavoured  1^°; 
to  save  the  honour  of  the  Emperor,  by  declaring  that  she  had  ordered 
count  Romanzof  to  suggest  the  exchange,  from  a conviction  that  the  ad- 
vantages to  both  parties  would  he  reciprocal ; but  as  the  duke  of  Deux 
Fonts  had  declined  acceding,  she  had  no  intention  to  enforce  its 
execution.  France  also  made  the  same  declaration. 

This  disavowal  did  not  satisfy  either  the  king  of  Prussia,  or  the 
princes  and  states  of  Germany.  For  as  it  appeared  as  well  from 
the  manifestos  of  France  and  Russia,  as  from  the  declarations  of  the 
Emperor,  that  the  plan  had  been  relinquished,  not  from  any  conviction 
of  its  injustice  or  impropriety,  but  because  the  duke  of  Deux  Fonts 
had  withheld  his  consent,  it  follow  ed,  that  should,  on  any  future  occasion, 
the  House  of  Austria  be  enabled  to  obtain  the  concurrence  of  that 
branch  of  the  Palatine  family,  the  exchange  might  yet  be  effected  not- 
withstanding the  stipulations  of  the  peace  of  Tcschen.  The  king  of 
Prussia  therefore  proposed  to  revive  the  league  of  Smalkalde,  and 
formed  the  Germanic  Union,  or  confederacy  of  the  princes  and  states, 
for  maintaining  the  indivisibility  of  the  Germanic  body  in  general,  and 
of  the  respective  states  in  particular.  This  union,  signed  at  Rcrlin  on 
the  ‘2:ld  of  July  1785,  between  the  king  of  Prussia,  the  king  of 
Great  Britain,  as  elector  of  Hanover,  and  the  elector  of  Saxony,  was 
afterwards  joined  by  the  Elector  of  Mentz,  the  margrave  of  Anspach, 
the  duke  of  Deux  Fonts,  and  other  princes ; and  under  the  ostensible 
pretext  of  preserving  the  constitution  of  the  empire,  became  a for- 
midable bar  to  the  encroachments  of  the  House  of  Austria. 

Filled  with  resentment  and  alarmed  with  apprehensions  of  this 
league,  Joseph  in  vain  represented  it  as  founded  on  the  ambitious  and 
interested  views  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  whom  he  contemptuously  styled 
Anti-Cffisar;  as  tending  rather  to  disturb  than  promote  the  peace  of 
the  empire,  and  as  imposing  shackles  on  the  princes  and  slates ; he 
also  attempted  to  form  a counter-confederation,  and  prepared  for 
immediate  hostilities.  But  the  general  disapprobation  of  the  German 
Slates,  the  vigorous  preparations  of  Prussia,  the  firm  countenance  of 
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the  confederate  princes,  the  timidity  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  the 
conviction  that  France  would  not  engage  in  a war  to  support  his  pre- 
tensions, that  Holland  was  neither  to  be  intimidated  by  menaces,  nor 

/ 

lured  by  promises,  and  that  Great  Britain  was  resolved  to  oppose  the 
transfer  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  the  rising  discontents  in 
Hungary,  and  an  insurrection  in  Transylvania  scarcely  quelled, 
compelled  him  to  adopt  pacific  views,  and  finally  to  relinquish  the 
projected  exchange  *. 

• For  this  chapter  have  been  consulted  (iitution,  vol.  3.  p.  215. — Grimoard’s 
the  different  memorial#  contained  in  Hertz-  Iixamcn  de  la  Sitnution  de  la  France,  en 
berg’s  Rocueil,  tom.  2. — Private  commit-  Oct.  1786;  in  Soulavie’s  Memoires  de 

mentions  from  that  minister,  and  others.  Louis  xvi.  tom.  5. — Sir  Robert  Keith’s  Dis- 

— Muller’s  Association  des  Princes.— Dohn  patches  and  Papers — Pezzls  Characteris- 

uebcrderDcutschensFurstenbund.— Puet-  tic  Josephs  11.  chap.  22. 
tcr’s  Development  of  the  Germanic  Con- 
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CHAPTER  48. 

1 786 — 1 788. 

Death  of  Frederic  the  Second,  King  of  Prussia,  and  Accession  of  Frederic  V/illian 
■— Decline  of  France,  and  Revival  of  the  Ascendancy  of  England — Sketch  of  the  Stale 
of  Parties,  and  Changes  of  Administration — Terms  of  the  Peace  between  England  and 

France — Ministry  of  Mr.  Pitt — Unfriendly  Conduct  if  the  Court  of  Vienna Renewal  of 

the  Alliance  between  England  and  Russia — Revolution  in  Holland— Relative  Situations 
of  Austria  and  France. 

TH  E Germanic  League,  the  last  hostile  act  of  Frederic  the  Second  Chapter  4». 

against  the  House  of  Austria,  was  effected  under  the  pressure  *786— 1788. 
of  those  infirmities  which  soon  afterwards  hurried  him  to  the  grave. 

He  had  been  some  time  afflicted  with  the  dropsy,  and  a complication 
of  disorders;  but  preserved  the  vigour  of  his  administration  and  exerted 
the  powers  of  his  mind  almost  to  the  last  moment.  He  died  on  the 
17th  of  August  1T70,  in  the  75th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  forty-seventh 
of  his  glorious  reign. 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  the  character  or  exploits  of  a prince  so  well 
known  in  History ; it  will  be  sufficient  to  observe  that  his  acquisitions 
added  a population  of  2,000,000  souls  to  his  paternal  inheritance, 
that  he  almost  doubled  his  revenues,  that  he  left  a treasure  o 
8,000,000  sterling,  and  an  army  of  200, ooo  men,  the  best  disciplined 
troops  in  Europe.  He  thus  raised  and  consolidated  a power  which  had 
long  been  a thorn  in  the  side  of  the  House  of  Austria,  and  which  under 
his  reign  began  to  divide  the  German  empire,  and  to  be  a counter- 
balance to  the  influence  arising  from  the  vast  extent  and  numerous 
population  of  the  Austrian  territories. 

The  death  of  this  great  prince  was  rather  unfavourable  than  advan- 
tageous to  the  Emperor.  He  had  ever  proved  himself  an  inveterate 
enemy  to  the  House  of  Austria ; yet  as  in  his  old  age  he  was  inclined  to 
draw  the  sword  only  for  his  own  security,  or  for  the  maintenance  of  peace 
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in  Germany,  his  power  acted  as  a salutary  check  on  the  ambitious  and 
encroaching  temper  of  Joseph.  It  was  not  probable  that  his  nephew 
and  successor  Frederic  William,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  the  vigour 
of  manhood,  would  be  actuated  by  the  same  pacific  spirit ; or  that  he 
would  not  aspire  to  signalise  his  reign,  and  emulate  the  glory  of  his 
uncle.  Rut  as  he  inherited  neither  the  talents  nor  the  spirit  of  the 
great  Frederic,  he  excited  less  jealousy  and  appreliension  at  the  court 
of  Vienna. 

The  death  of  the  king  of  Prussia  was  followed  by  an  essential  change 
in  the  system  of  European  policy.  Before  that  event  the  ascendancy 
of  France  had  for  some  time  been  paramount  in  Europe.  During  the 
American  contest  she  had  consolidated  a confederacy  which  almost 
isolated  England  from  the  powers  of  the  continent,  and  had  finally 
succeeded  in  severing  the  colonies  from  the  mother  country.  But  she 
derived  no  cause  of  exultation  from  her  success;  her  navy  was  almost 
annihilated,  her  commerce  nearly  ruined;  above  all,  her  finances 
were  reduced  to  an  alarming  state  of  dilapidation,  and  an  annual  deficit 
of  nearly  three  millions  sterling  threatened  a national  bankruptcy. 
This  deficiency  had  been  long  felt ; but  the  secret  had  been  confined  to 
the  principal  members  of  government,  and  its  effects  concealed ; while 
the  evil  itself  was  aggravated  by  the  delusive  system  adopted  by  Neckar 
of  anticipating  the  revenue. 

To  these  embarrassments  were  added  the  rising  spirit  of  republicanism, 
which  was  a natural  consequence  of  the  interference  of  France  in  the 
American  contest,  and  a just  punishment  for  her  impolicy  and  ill  faith 
in  fomenting  and  supporting  rebellion.  Although  the  French  cabinet 
by  their  confident  boasts,  and  by  the  activity  and  address  of  their 
agents,  endeavoured  to  maintain  their  ascendancy,  they  could  not 
wholly  conceal  their  real  situation,  and  sunk  in  influence  and 
credit,  while  England,  on  the  contrary,  began  to  rise  in  the  scale  of 
Europe. 

After  a period  of  twelve  years,  the  administration  of  Lord  North  was 
dissolved  by  its  own  weakness  and  the  ill  success  of  the  contest  in 
America,  and  a new  ministry  formed,  of  which  lord-  Rockingham  was 
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the  head,  but  of  which  Mr.  Fox,  who  principally  directed  the  depart*-  Chapter  4$. 
ment  of  foreign  affairs,  was  the  efficient  leader.  At  this  juncture  the  1 7f?f» — i7ss. 
brilliant  victory  of  Rodney  in  the  West  Indies,  revived  the  spirit  of  the 
nation,  while  it  disabled  the  marine  and  baffled  the  hopes  and  plans 
of  the  House  of  Bourbon.  But  as  it  was  now  too  late  to  recover 
America,  the  British  cabinet  testified  an  inclination  for  peace ; relin- 
quished those  lofty  demands  of  unconditional  submission  which  the  late 
administration  had  so  weakly  supported  ; and  agreed  to  acknowledge  the 
independence  of  the  colonies  as  the  basis  of  a negotiation.  They 
again  accepted  the  proffered  mediation  of  Austria  and  Russia;  but 
instead  of  implicitly  trusting  to  the  interference  of  lukewarm  friends  or 
treacherous  allies,  they  dispatched  Mr.  Grenville  to  Paris  to  open  a 
direct  negotiation  with  the  French  minister. 

In  the  midst  of  these  transactions,  the  death  of  lord  Rockingham 
occasioned  a partial  change  in  the  ministry  ; Mr.  Fox,  and  the  immediate 
adherents  of  lord  Rockingham  resigned ; lord  Shelburne,  who  had  filled 
the  post  of  secretary  of  state,  was  made  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  and 
became  the  head  of  administration,  and  under  his  auspices  the  nego- 
tiations for  peace  were  continued  with  increasing  ardour.  Mr.  Fitz- 
herbert,  * who  was  deputed  to  Paris  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Grenville, 
fulfilled  his  delicate  office  with  great  ability  and  address:  while  he 
treated  with  Vcrgennes,  he  succeeded  in  alarming  Franklin,  Adams, 
and  Jay,  the  three  American  commissioners,  and  prevailed  on  them  to 
sign  separate  and  provisional  articles,  which  severed  America  from 
France  j\  Vergcnnes,  thus  baffled  and  unable  to  prosecute  hostilities, 

acceded 


• Now  lord  St.  Helens, 
t Although  this  negotiation  was  carried 
on  at  Puris,  even  Vergcnnes,  with  nil  his 
penetration,  was  ignorant  of  the  transaction 
until  the  articles  were  signed.  The  follow- 
j ing  incident  induced  the  American  com- 
missioners thus  to  contravene  the  treaty 
with  France,  by  which  it  was  ftipulated 
that  neither  of  the  contracting  parties 
should  conclude  a peace,  or  even  a trurc, 
except  by  mutual  consent.  The  French 


cabinet,  however  exulting  in  the  separa- 
tion of  the  colonies  from  England,  were 
apprehensive  lest  the  formation  of  an  inde- 
pendent republic  in  America,  might  ulti- 
mately prove  prejudicial  to  France,  and 
occasion  the  loss  of  their  West  India 
Islands.  Vcrgenues  therefore  sent  to 
Marbois,  French  minister  at  Philadelphia, 
a long  list  of  questions  relative  to  the  most 
effectual  means  of  preventing  the  internal 
growth,  and  checking  the  external  power 
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acceded  to  the  terms  of  peace,  and  a treaty  was  concluded  at  Versailles 
on  the  3d  of  September  1783.  Great  Britain  acknowledged  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  American  colonies,  and  ceded  East  Florida  and  .Mi- 
norca to  Spain.  To  France  she  yielded  the  river  Senegal,  with  several 
forts  on  the  African  coast,  a small  accession  of  territory  in  the  East  Indies, 
and  the  island  of  Tobago  in  the  West  Indies ; to  which  were  added  the 
full  sovereignty  of  the  islands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  on  the  coast  of 
Newfoundland,  (before  possessed  by  France,)  under  certain  restrictions, 
together  with  a more  advantageous  arrangement  of  the  respective 
fisheries.  England  also  consented  to  abrogate  the  article  of  tlic  peace 
of  Utrecht,  which  related  to  the  demolition  of  the  fortifications  of 
Dunkirk. 

The  trifling  advantages  which  France  had  procured  for  herself  and 
Spain,  were  greatly  inadequate  to  the  enormous  cxpences  of  the  war; 
but  she  exulted  in  having  wrested  the  colonies  from  the  mother 
country,  * and  anticipated  the  advantages  which  she  expected  to  derive 
from  the  diminution  of  the  British  commerce  and  power.  The  same 
opinion  prevailed  throughout  the  continent;  and  the  court  of  Vienna 
in  particular  prophesied  that  England  would  ultimately  sink  in  the 
unequal  contest  with  the  House  of  Bourbon.  Nor  were  there 
wanting  even  in  England  persons  of  enlightened  minds,  who  re- 
garded this  peace  as  the  ruin  of  their  country,  and  who  predicted 


of  the  new  republic.  The  answer  to  these 
questions  formed  a voluminous  report, con- 
taining a regular  and  systematic  plan  for 
exciting  such  a spirit  of  discord,  not  only 
in  the  several  States,  but  even  among  dif- 
ferent classes  of  individuals,  as  would 
have  almost  reduced  the  country  to  its 
state  of  original  wildness  and  barbarism. 
This  dispatch  being  intercepted  by  a British 
cruizer,  was  shewn  to  the  American  com- 
missioners. The  indignation  of  Adams 
and  Jay  was  roused  at  this  instance  of 
perfidy ; they  thought  themselves  justified  in 
acceding  to  separate  articles  with  England  ; 
over-ruled  the  opposition  of  Franklin, 


who  was  inveterate  in  his  animosity  to 
the  mother  country,  and  by  threats 
deterred  him  from  disclosing  the  secret  to 
the  French  minister. 

* It  was  a singular  coincidence  of  events 
that  this  treaty,  the  source  of  so  much 
triumph  and  exultation  to  I^iuis  XVI. 
and  his  court,  was  signed  on  the  20th 
of  January,  and  that  on  that  very  day  ten 
years,  the  unfortunate  monarch  was  sen- 
tenced to  the  scaffold;  the  fatal  consequence  A 
of  the  republican  spirit  which  had  been  * 
introduced  and  fostered  by  his  impolitic 
interference  in  the  American  contest. 

that 
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that  “ the  sun  of  Great  Britain  was  set  for  ever.”  But  such  persons  chapter  48. 
did  not  appreciate  the  energy  of  the  British  constitution,  the  resources  of  1786—1788. 


the  country,  the  character  of  the  people,  and  their  spirit  of  commercial 
enterprise. 

A combination  in  parliament  was  however  formed  against  the  peace ; 
lord  North  and  Mr.  Fox  united  to  overthrow  the  minister  by  whom 
it  had  been  concluded,  and  forced  themselves  into  the  cabinet.  But 
this  coalition  of  parties  so  inimical  in  their  opinions  and  conduct, 
raised  the  indignatiou  of  the  King,  and  excited  general  disgust 
throughout  the  country.  Their  impolitic  and  unconstitutional  at- 
tempt to  secure  the  rich  patronage  of  the  East  India  Company  hastened 
their  downfal;  and  the  king  availing  himself  of  their  unpopularity, 
dismissed  them  from  office,  intrusted  the  helm  of  government  to 
Mr.  Pitt,  the  son  of  the  earl  of  Chatham,  and  after  a short  but 
violent  struggle,  appealed  to  the  sense  of  the  nation  by  dissolving 
the  parliament. 

The  confidence  of  the  Sovereign  was  not  deceived  ; the  new  house  April,  iso*, 
of  commons  rallied  round  the  throne,  and  an  administration  was  es- 
tablished under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Pitt,  who,  at  the  early  age  of 
twenty-four,  displayed  the  firmness,  genius,  and  eloquence  of  his 
father.  The  commencement  of  his  administration  became  a new  oera  in 
the  political  History  of  England;  the  choice  of  the  Sovereign  was 
approved  by  the  people,  the  energy  of  the  nation  revived,  credit  was 
restored,  tranquillity  was  maintained  at  home,  and  the  government 
resumed  its  wonted  predominance  in  the  counsels  of  Europe. 

By  the  equivocal  conduct  of  the  Emperor,  England  had  been 
alienated  from  the  House  of  Austria.  After  assiduously  courtiug  the 
British  cabinet,  he  hud  betrayed  their  confidential  communications  to 
the  court  of  Versailles,  had  exerted  his  influence  at  St.  Petersburgh 
in  favour  of  France,  and  to  gratify  the  Empress  had  even  acceded  to 
the  armed  neutrality.  The  breach  was  widened  by  the  abrogation  of 
the  Barrier  Treaty,  and  the  contemptuous  conduct  of  the  court  of 
Vienna  during  the  American  contest.  Notwithstanding  his  professions 
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Chapter  48.  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  Joseph  had  countenanced  the 
• *^mer*cun  agents,  and  connived  at  the  clandestine  trade  which  his 

subjects  of  the  Netherlands  carried  on  with  the  rebellious  colonies. 
When  the  British  cabinet  accepted  his  mediation  in  conjunction  with 
that  of  Russia,  he  proposed  such  terms  as  could  only  have  been 
dictated  from  Versailles ; and  affected  to  prophesy  that  the  issue  of 
the  contest  would  be  fatal  to  England.  The  jealousy,  naturally 
inspired  by  so  unfriendly  a line  of  conduct,  had  been  still  further 
heightened  by  the  recent  attempt  of  Joseph  to  exchange  the  Nether- 
lands for  Bavaria:  The  British  cabinet  therefore  at  length  relinquished 
those  hopes,  which  had  been  too  fondly  cherished,  of  renewing  the 
antient  connection ; they  turned  their  whole  attention  to  gain  the  king 
of  Prussia,  who,  except  in  his  inveterate  enmity  to  the  House  of 
Austria,  was  guided  by  principles  totully  contrary  to  those  of  his  pre- 
decessor ; and  by  his  assistance  succeeded  in  overthrowing  the  French 
influence  in  Holland. 

Since  the  peace  of  Aix-la-C'hapellc,  France  had  gained  a con-  * 
siderable  ascendancy  in  the  counsels  of  the  United  Provinces,  and 
was  supported  by  the  party  adverse  to  the  House  of  Orange. 
During  the  seven  years  war  the  States  had  maintained  a neutrality,  and 
in  the  American  contest  had  displayed  such  an  evident  partiality 
towards  France  and  the  rebellious  colonies,  as  involved  them  in 
hostilities  with  England.  This  war  promoted  the  ascendancy  of 
France;  the  conclusion  of  the  disputes  with  the  Emperor  led  to  a 
formal  alliance,  which  was  signed  at  Eontainbleau,  November  10th 
1785,  and  soon  afterwards  the  Anti-Orange  party,  or  patriots,  succeeded 
in  overthrowing  the  authority  of  the  Stadtholder. 

The  prince  of  Orange  being  supported  by  numerous  adherents  endea- 
voured to  recover  his  authority  by  force  of  arms,  and  the  country  was 
threatened  with  the  horrors  of  a civil  war.  Attempts  were  made  by  the 
mediation  of  France  and  Prussia  to  appease  these  troubles ; but  as 
France  was  anxious  to  maintain  the  patriot  party,  and  as  Frederic  the 
Second  was  lukewarm  in  his  support  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  who  had 
•*“  espoused 
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espoused  his  niece,  their  intervention  failed  of  success.  Frederic  Chapter  48. 
Witlium,  who  was  warmly  attached  to  his  sister,  was  anxious  to  adopt  1780^—1788. 
& more  efficient  line  of  conduct,  and  was  easily  instigated  by  England 
to  take  a part  in  the  affairs  of  Holland.  The  arrest  of  the  princess  by 
the  patriots,  in  her  journey  towards  the  Hague,  furnished  a pretext  for 
hostilities,  and  the  Prussian  troops,  led  by  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  made 
the  conquest  of  Holland,  with  a rapidity  and  success  which  astonished 
Europe.  The  states  were  compelled  to  rescind  their  resolutions,  and 
the  prince  of  Orange  was  restored  to  his  former  authority. 

During  these  events  France  had  evinced  a resolution  to  support  the  Sept.  1787. 
patriot  party  by  arms  ; but  awed  by  the  hostile  preparations  of  England, 
and  checked  by  the  increasing  embarrassments  in  her  finances,  she 
shrunk  from  the  contest,  and  yielded  the  preponderance  in  Holland 
to  her  rival.  This  revolution  was  followed  by  an  alliance  between  the 
Maritime  Powers  and  Prussia,  * and  their  united  influence  baffled  the 
ambitious  projects  of  Joseph  for  aggrandisement  on  the  side  of  Turky. 

France  thus  deserted  by  Prussia,  threatened  by  England,  and  deprived 
of  her  influence  in  Holland,  began  to  turn  with  warmth  and 
sincerity  towards  the  court  of  Vienna.  The  death  of  Vergcnnes, 
which  happened  at  the  commencement  of  1787,  had  diminished  that 
systematic  jealousy  which  had  been  fostered  against  the  House  of 
Austria;  the  Queen  had  succeeded  in  eradicating  the  antipathy  enter- 
tained by  her  husband  against  her  brother ; the  new  minister  Montmorin, 
and  afterwards  de  Brienne,  archbishop  of  Thoulouse,  courted  the 
Emperor  as  their  only  stable  and  powerful  ally;  and  Joseph  seemed 
equally  desirous  to  avail  himself  of  their  favourable  disposition. 

In  consequence  of  these  hopes,  Joseph  received  the  news  of  the 
death  of  his  great  rival  Frederic  the  Second,  with  perfect  indifference ; 
and  instead  of  attempting  to  execute  his  usual  threat,  that  he  would 

. • Hertzberg  Recuei),  tom.  2.  Bowdler’s  2 tom.  1.  ch.  4. — Mirabeau’s  letters.  The 

Letters  from  Holland  in  Sept,  ind  Oct.  1787  alliance  with  Holland  was  signed  in  April 

— Segur  liisiuire  de  Frederic  Guillaume  1788,  and  with  England  in  August. 
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Chapter  48.  seize  that  opportunity  to  recover  Silesia,  he  sent  assurances  of  his  pacific 
^nc^nat*ons  to  ^er^n«  received  the  Prussian  minister  with  great  com- 
placency, and  testified  an  earnest  desire  to  live  on  terms  of  amity  with 
the  new  monarch  *. 

• Sir  Robert  Keith's  Dispatches,  August  and  September  1786. 


CHAPTER  49* 

1-787—17 90. 


Views  of  JOSEPH  and  Catherine  for  the  dismemberment  of  the  Turkish  Empire— Progress 
of  Catherine  through  her  new  Dominions — Visit  of  the  Emperor — Declaration  of  W ar 
against  Russia  by  the  Porte — Attempt  of  the  Austrians  to  surprise  Belgrade — 

Joseph  declares  War — Unsuccessful  Campaign  of  1788 — Enterprises  of  Loudon 
and  the  Prince  of  Coburgh — Incursion  of  the  Turks  into  the  Bannat — Disgraceful 
Retreat  of  the  Emperor  from  Caransebes— Censures  of  his  Conduct — War  between 
Sweden  and  Russia— Campaign  of  1789 — Death  of  the  Sultan  Abdelhamen,  and 
Accession  of  Selim — Disgrace  of  the  grand  Jrtzir — Brilliant  Success  of  Loudon  and 
the  Prince  of  Coburgh — Desperate  Situation  of  the  Turks— Interference  of  England 
and  Prussia — Deplorable  State  of  France — Origin  and  Progress  of  the  Revolution. 

’ . t * . . 

ALTHOUGH  Joseph  had  privately  encouraged  the  patriots  of  Chapter  49. 

Holland,  and  gave  to  the  adherents  of  France  an  asylum  in  the  1[787~1'9^ 
Netherlands,  he  took  no  public  part  in  their  favour;  but  considered 
the  contest  simply  as  the  means  of  employing  the  arms  of  Prussia, 
while  he  pursued  his  plans  for  sharing  with  Russia  the  spoils  of  the 
Turkish  empire. 

The  acquisition  of  the  Crimea  having  rather  increased  than  satis- 
fied the  ambition  of  Catherine,  she  displayed  on  every  occasion  a re- 
solution to  subvert  the  Ottoman  empire.  She  had  secured  the  sup- 
port of  Joseph;  she  had  gained  the  friendship  of  France  by  conclud-  Jan.  1787. 
ing  a league  of  amity  and  commerce,  and  by  refusing  to  renew  the 
former  treaty  with  England  *.  She  revived  the  antient  Greek  names 


* The  privilege  of  paying  a part  of  the 
import  duties  in  the  Russian  currency,  Mi- 
slead of  Dutch  silver,  originally  enjoyed  by 
the  English  alone,  was  constantly  inserted 
in  the  periodical  treaties  of  amity  and  com- 
merce, and  was  equivalent  to  a gain  of 
25  or  SO  per  cent.  This  privilege  was  after- 
wards extended  to  Sweden,  Denmark,  Aus- 
tria, Prussia,  Portugal,  Naples  and  Holland, 
in  consequence  of  their  accession  to  the 
armed  neutrality.  By  the  treaty  mentioned 


iu  the  text,  Uie  French  also  were  entitled 
to  the  same  advantage,  and  the  Empress 
irritated  by  the  opposition  of  England  to  lier 
favourite  code  of  Maritime  Law,  refused  to 
renew  the  commercial  treaty  with  England, 
which  expired  in  1786. 

See  Treaty  of  Commerce  with  Russia,  in 
Chalmers’s  Treaties,  Vol.  1 ; also  Travels  in 
Poland,  Russia,  &c.  Vol.  iii.  p.  309- 
5 Edit. 
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Chapter  49.  in  her  new  territories  on  the  Black  Sea*;  her  consuls  and  agents  were 
1/s"~1  ‘ -)Q/  exciting  discontents  among  the  Greeks  and  other  Christian  subjects 
of  the  Porte;  and  with  a view  to  awe  or  conciliate  the  Tartar  hordes, 
bordering  on  the  Turkish  empire,  she  made  a progress  into  the  south- 
ern provinces  of  European  Russia,  with  a pomp  and  magnificence 
suitable  to  the  grandeur  of  her  projects.  Accompanied  by  the 
principal  persons  of  her  court,  as  well  as  by  the  Austrian,  English,  and 
, French  ministers,  she  took  her  departure  at  the  commencement  of 
'1787-  the  year,  travelled  by  land  to  Kiof,  and  on  the  approach  of  spring 
embarking  on  the  Dnieper  descended  to  Cherson.  In  the  first  part  of 
this  journey  pioneers  preceded  to  level  the  way;  the  road  was  illumi- 
nated by  bonfires,  and  lined  with  crowds  of  spectators ; a flotilla  of 
magnificent  barges  was  prepared  for  her  voyagef ; the  inhabitants  of 
whole  villages,  with  numerous  flocks  and  herds,  were  removed  to  the 
banks  of  the  river;  and  a desolate  and  inhospitable  region  assumed 
the  appearance  of  felicity,  population,  and  industry.  Large  bodies  of 
troops ||  were  also  collected  at  different  places:  at  Krementschuck 
14,000  men,  dressed  in  new  uniforms,  exhibited  the  manoeuvres  of  a 
battle;  and  at  Pultawa  the  empress  was  gratified  with  an  exact  repre- 
sentation of  the  celebrated  victory  gained  by  her  predecessor  Peter 
the  Great  over  the  Swedish  monarch  Charles  the  Twelfth. 

At  Kaniek  Catherine  received  a visit  from  the  king  of  Poland,  who, 
in  compliment  to  the  sovereign  that  had  placed  him  on  the  throne, 
decorated  the  right  bank  of  the  Dnieper  with  a splendid  illumination. 
Near  the  small  village  of  Kaidak  she  was  joined  by  a more  illustrious 
guest.  Joseph  availed  himself  of  this  journey  as  a pretext  for  paying 
another  visit  to  his  ally,  that  they  might  in  person  complete  arrange- 
ments for  partitioning  their  intended  conquests.  lie  reached  Lem- 
berg in  the  middle  of  April,  and  after  waiting  twenty  days,  proceeded 

• Tlie  Crimea  was  called  Taurida,  Ak-  ||  The  Empress  travelled  without  a mili- 
tiar,  Sabastapol ; Koslof,  Eupatoria ; and  tar;  guard  till  her  entrance  into  the  Crimea, 

Kaft'a,  Theodosia.  when  she  was  escorted  by  a body  of  Kal- 

t One  of  these  vessels  is  said  to  have  con-  mucs  and  Cossacs  of  the  Don. 
tained  seven  apartments,  and  a saloon  where 
forty  persons  might  dine. 
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towards  Cherson,  the  place  appointed  for  the  interview.  He  arrived  Chapter  49, 
there  on  the  14th  of  May,  and  eager  to  display  his  respect  towards  l,787~1"^' 
his  ally,  hastened  to  meet  her  on  the  journey.  His  impatience  occa- 
sioned some  embarrassment.  The  courier,  who  conveyed  the  news  of 
his  departure,  found  the  barge  aground;  and  Catherine  unwilling  to 
be  susrpried  in  that  situation  by  her  imperial  visitor,  instantly  disem-  May  is. 
barked,  and  with  the  greater  part  of  her  suite  proceeded  by  land. 

On  the  approach  of  Joseph  she  alighted,  and  after  the  accustomed 
salutations,  the  two  sovereigns  pursued  their  journey  in  the  carriage 
of  the  empress.  At  Kaidak  a singular  scene  took  place.  In  conse- 
quence of  Joseph's  precipitancy  no  preparations  could  be  made  for 
his  reception ; Prince  Potemkin,  who  was  waiting  the  arrival  of  the 
imperial  flotilla,  had  already  finished  his  repast;  and  the  autocrat  of  all 
the  Russias,  with  the  emperor  of  Germany,  could  not  without  difficulty* 
procure  even  a scanty  meal.  , But  this  disappointment  afforded  mat- 
ter of  mirth,  and  gave  to  Catherine  an  opportunity  of  displaying  her 
ease  and  hilarity.  Joseph,  who  from  his  usual  mode  of  travelling 
was  not  unaccustomed  to  similar  privations,  bore  his  part  with  equal 
spirit  and  good  humour;  the  wit  and  raillery  of  Potemkin  contri- 
buted  to  enliven  the  scene;  and  the  two  sovereigns  condescended  to 
assist  in  preparing  their  scanty  meal,  of  which  they  partook  with 
more  enjoyment  than  they  had  before  derived  from  the  greatest 
luxuries  of  the  table. 

From  Kaidak  they  proceeded  to  Cherson,  where  Catherine  made  a 
magnificent  entry,  passing  under  a triumphal  arch,  on  which  was  in-  . 
scribed  in  the  Greek  tongue,  “ The  way  to  Byzantium.”  After  a stay 
of  four  days,  distinguished  by  exhibitions  of  uncommon  magnificence, 
she  continued  her  progress  through  the  Crimea,  which  she  had  re- 
cently distinguished  by  the  Greek  appellation  of  Taurida. 

In  this  journey  every  species  of  splendour  which  the  fertile  and  ro- 
mantic genius  of  Potemkin  could  invent  was  exhibited  to  grace  the 
presence  of  his  Sovereign.  At  Batchcserai,  the  capital  of  the  Penin- 
sula, she  was  lodged  in  the  autient  palace  of  the  Khans,  and  enter- 
tained with  the  spectacle  of  a burning  mountain,  artificially  ilium i- 
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Chapter  49.  nated ; at  Scbastapol  she  viewed  with  pride  and  • exultation  a power- 
ij 87-1790.  £uj  navyj  jler  own  creation,  riding  in  the  finest  harbour  of  the  Black 
Sea.  The  scanty  population  of  the  Crimea  was  increased  by  nume- 
rous hordes  of  Tartars,  who  had  been  either  driven  or  enticed  from 
the  neighbouring  districts,  and  the  scene  was  enlivened  by  a military 
force  which  escorted  the  cavalcade;  the  chiefs  of  every  party  and  of 
every  religion  were  received  with  attention  and  respect;  and  every 
art  and  allurement  employed  to  Avin  the  affections  of  the  Greeks, 
Albanians,  and  Tartars. 

Joseph  accompanied  the  empress  during  this  progress,  although  he 
had  previously  received  notice  of  the  rising  discontents  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  his  presence  was  required  at  Vienna.  But  it  was 
observed  that  he  had  lost  much  of  that  native  vivacity  which  marked 
his  first  visit  to  Russia,  and  was  absorbed  in  continual  reflection, 
brooding  over  his  various  projects  of  reform  and  the  increasing  em- 
barrassments of  his  reign.  He  examined,  however,  with  his  usual 
attention,  the  natural  curiosities,  the  remains  of  antiquity,  and  the 
military  works  and  stations  which  aboiind  in  the  peninsula.  On  his 
june  13.  return  to  Perislaf,  on  the  bank  of  the  Dneiper,  lie  took  leave  of  his 
imperial  hostess  and  hastened  to  Vienna. 

The  specific  arrangements  made  during  this  journey  have  never 
been  divulged.  But  the  encroachments  and  intrigues  of  Russia,  the 
petty  warfare  on  the  Turkish  frontier,  the  hostile  preparations  of  the 
two  imperial  courts,  and  the  circumstances  of  this  ostentatious 
August  15,  journey,  drew  from  the  Porte  a sudden  declaration  of  war  against 
Russia;  and  a Turkish  squadron  appearing  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Dnieper,  commenced  hostilities  by  bombarding  Kinburn. 

Confounded  at  this  unexpected  and  vigorous  measure,  Catherine 
affected  to  temporise;  and  offered  terms  of  accommodation  through 
the  mediation  of  France.  At  the  same  time  she  accelerated  her  pre- 
parations, published  a vindication  of  her  conduct,  anil  called  for  the 
stipulated  assistance  of  the  emperor. 

By  this  summons  Joseph  was  reduced  to  a critical  situation.  Mor- 
tified at  witnessing  the  importance  of  those  acquisitions  which  he 
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had  contributed  to.  secure  to  Catherine  without  obtaining  an  equiva-  Chapter  49. 
lent,  he  was  eager  to  make  amends  for  his  former  disappointment.  \7*7"' 

But  his  alarms  were  awakened  by  the  close  union  between  the  courts 
of  London  and  Berlin;  he  was  embarrassed  by  the  efforts  of  the 
French  court  to  prevent  the  dismemberment  of  the  Ottoman  Empire; 
and  above  all  he  was  unwilling  to  engage  in  a Turkish  war,  while  so 
considerable  a part  of  his  military  force  was  required  to  quell  the  in- 
surrection in  the  Netherlands.  He  therefore  endeavoured  to  temper 
the  ardour  of  his  ally,  and  protract  the  commencement  of  hostilities. 

By  his  internuncio  at  Constantinople  he  declared  that  he  would  succour 
Russia  if  attacked ; yet  proff  ered  his  mediation  to  prevent  the  effusion 
of  blood.  Like  Catherine,  however,  he  did  not  intermit  his  military  pre- 
parations, and  bodies  of  troops  with  large  magazines,  and  a numerous 
train  of  artillery,  covered  the  Danube,  or  filled  the  roads  from  the 
capital  to  the  Turkish  frontier.  He  pursued  this  dubious  line  of  con- 
duct till  he  had  effected  a temporary  suspension  of  the  troubles  in  the 
Netherlands ; and  while  his  intcrnuncio  was  acting  the  part  of  a me- 
diator at  Constantinople,  he  attempted  to  surprise  the  fortress  of  Bel- 
grade. 

A considerable  force  collected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sem-  Decembers, 
lin,  prepared  in  the  night  of  the  2d  of  December  to  cross  the 
Danube  and  the  Save  in  two  columns ; one  led  by  Alvinzv,  the  other 
by  Gemmingen.  Their  march  being  obstructed  by  the  badness  of 
the  roads  and  darkness  of  the  night,  and  the  passage  of  the  rivers  im- 
peded by  a thick  fog,  the  vanguard  alone  of  the  first  column  reached 
the  place  of  rendezvous,  which  was  a neck  of  land  on  the  Turkish 
territory  under  the  walls  of  Belgrade.  In  this  situation  they  were 
discovered  at  the  approach  of  dawn,  and  were  exposed  to  inevitable 
destruction  had  they  been  attacked  by  the  garrison.  But  the  gover- 
nor affecting  to  be  satisfied  with  the  apologies  of  Alvinzy,  permitted 
them  to  withdraw,  and  they  repassed  the  Save  with  great  precipitation*. 

This  flagrant  violation  of  public  faith  did  not,  however,  provoke 
the  Turks  to  commence  hostilities  against  the  Emperor.  They  made 
• Six  Robert  Keith  to  the  Marquis  of  Cacnnartben,  Dec.  15.  1787. 
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Chapter  49.  a dignified  appeal  to  his  gratitude ; they  reminded  him  of  the  inviola- 
1/8/--179Q*  kjc  wjtli  which  they  had  observed  the  treaty  of  Belgrade  by 
rejecting  all  the  allurements  of  France  and  Prussia  on  the  death  of 
Charles  the  Sixth,  when  the  very  existence  of  the  House  of  Austria 
was  endangered.  Such  motives  had  little  influence  on  the  mind  of 
so  ambitious  a monarch  as  Joseph,  eager  to  signalise  his  arms,  and 
February  10.  to  share  in  the  spoils  of  a feeble  enemy.  He  published  a declaration 
of  war,  in  which  he  did  not  even  attempt  to  varnish  his  aggression 
with  the  slightest  colour  of  equity ; he  did  not  charge  the  Turks  with 
a single  infraction  of  the  peace;  he  only  justified  his  attack  by  plead- 
ing his  engagements  with  the  Empress,  and  inveighing  against  the 
obstinacy  of  the  Porte  in  rejecting  her  demands. 

When  Joseph  made  this  declaration  he  not  only  meditated  the  re- 
covery of  Bosnia  and  Servia,  but  grasped  at  the  possession  of  Mol- 
davia and  Wallachia,  and  flattered  himself  with  the  hopes  of  extend- 
ing the  boundaries  of  his  empire  to  the  Dniester.  Accordingly,  instead 
of  acting  as  a mere  auxiliary  of  Russia,  he  came  forward  as  a princi- 
pal in  the  war.  He  had  already  assembled  an  army  of  200;000  men 
with  a train  of  2,000  pieces  of  artillery  on  the  Turkish  frontier,  and 
impatiently  waited  the  approach  of  spring  to  take  the  field  against  a 
nation  which  he  considered  as  declining  in  strength,  and  sure  to  be 
overwhelmed  by  the  force  of  two  mighty  empires. 

The  two  imperial  allies  prepared  to  direct  their  force  against  the 
whole  extent  of  the  Turkish  frontier  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Black 
Sea.  The  main  body  of  the  Austrians  was  assembled  on  the  borders 
of  Sclavonia,  to  open  the  campaign  with  the  siege  of  Belgrade,  and 
to  direct  its  progress  on  tlie  side  of  the  Danube ; the  principal  force 
of  the  Russians,  under  prince  Potemkin,  was  collected  on  the  Bog,  to 
pursue  the  advantages  gained  by  the  capture  of  Otchakof  in  the  pre- 
ceding year ; and  a considerable  corps  uniting  with  an  Austrian  force 
under  the  prince  of  Coburgh  in  the  Bucovina,  was  to  reduce  Chotzim, 
and  co-operate  with  the  main  armies  on  the  Sereth,  the  Pruth,  or  the 
Dnic  ster.  Besides  these  three  armies,  other  bodies  were  stationed  in 
Transylvania,  the  Baunat,  Sclavonia,  and  Croatia,  to  connect  or  sup- 
port 
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port  the  principal  attacks.  An  armament  was  to  be  fitted  out  in  the  Chapter  49. 
Black  Sea  to  favour  the  progress  of  Potemkin;  and  Joseph  not  only 
persuaded  the  Basha  of  Scutari  to  raise  the  standard  of  revolt,  but 
even  hoped  to  draw  the  Venetians  into  the  war. 

On  the  side  of  the  Austrians  the  early  part  of  the  year  was  passed  1788. 
in  desultory  attacks  against  the  petty  posts  on  the  frontier,  and  in 
expeditions  to  secure  the  barks  on  the  Danube  and  the  Save.  Joseph 
himself  joined  the  army  in  the  beginning  of  March,  accompanied  by 
his  favourite  marshal  Lacy,  who  was  his  chief  counsellor  in  military 
affairs,  and  was  supposed  to  have  formed  the  plan  of  the  campaign. 

After  visiting  the  whole  extent  of  his  line,  he  returned  to  the  main 
army,  opened  the  navigation  of  the  Save,  by  storming  Szabatcli,  and  April  25. 
made  preparations  for  the  siege  of  Belgrade.  Lines  were  constructed 
across  the  marshes  between  the  Danube  and  the  Save  to  cover  his 
operations;  and  the  most  sanguine  expectations  prevailed  that  the 
war  would  be  conducted  with  spirit  and  success  equal  to  the  magni- 
tude of  the  preparations,  and  the  vast  designs  of  the  sovereign. 

The  plans  of  the  allies  were  however  frustrated  by  unexpected  ob- 
stacles. The  equipment  of  the  naval  armament  was  prevented  by  * 
the  opposition  of  England  and  Holland,  who  forbade  their  seamen  to 
enter  into  the  service  of  Russia;  and  an  attack  from  the  king  of 
Sweden,  equally  sudden  and  daring,  called  the  whole  attention  of  Ca- 
therine to  the  preservation  of  her  capital.  The  greater  part  of  her 
troops  who  were  marching  to  the  scene  of  action  were  countermanded* 
and  instead  of  a formidable  force  the  prince  of  Coburgh  was  joined 
by  Soltikof  with  only  10,000  men.  Joseph  experienced  a new  dis- 
appointment from  the  resolution  of  the  Venetians  to  maintain  a 
neutrality,  notwithstanding  all  the  promises  and  threats  of  the  two 
imperial  courts.  The  basha  of  Scutari  also,  discouraged  by  the  em- 
barrassments of  the  allies,  massacred  the  Austrian  officers  whom  be 
had  received  at  his  court,  and  made  his  peace  with  the  Sultan ; and  his 
example  was  followed  by  the  neighbouring  bashas  who  were  wavering 
between  their  duty  and  dread  ot  his  power. 
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Instead  of  compensating  for  the  weakness  of  his  ally  by  his  own 
strenuous  exertions ; instead  of  pressing  the  siege  of  Belgrade  before 
the  enemy  were  capable  of  interrupting  his  operations,  Joseph  wasted 
the  early  part  of  the  campaign  in  inaction,  vainly  waiting  for  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Russians,  and  dreading  lest  lie  should  draw  on  himself 
the  whole  force  of  the  Grand  Vizir.  At  length  the  consciousness 
that  his  indecision  had  dishonoured  his  character  in  the  eyes  of  his 
army,  his  people,  and  Europe,  impelled  him  to  undertake  the  siege; 
bridges  were  thrown  over  the  Save,  and  a train  of  battering  artillery 
drawn  from  Semlin  and  the  neighbouring  garrisons.  But  his  tardiness 
exposed  him  to  the  very  danger  which  he  had  so  anxiously  endca- 
toured  to  avoid.  At  the  commencement  of  the  campaign  the  grand 
vizir  Yusuph  assembled  his  army  in  Bulgaria,  as  a central  point 
from  whence  he  could  equally  make  head  against  the  Austrians  or 
Russians.  By  a judicious  system  of  defence,  he  baffled  and  harrassed 
the  Austrians,  by  desultory  attacks  he  inured  his  troops  to  the  sight 
of  the  enemy,  and  by  a series  of  trifling  successes  inspired  them  with 
unusual  confidence.  Being  relieved  from  all  apprehensions  of  the 
Russians  he  turned  his  whole  force  against  the  Austrians.  He  ad- 
vanced towards  Belgrade,  and  as  the  emperor  precipitately  “retired 
behind  the  Save,  lie  threw  bridges  over  the  Danube  at  Cladova,  broke 
the  Austrian  cordon  by  defeating  a corps  under  Wartensleben  ]>osted 
on  the  heights  of  Meadia,  spread  alarm  and  devastation  through  the 
neighbouring  districts  of  the  Bannat,  and  threatened  to  pour  his  vic- 
torious troops  into  Hungary. 

The  affairs  of  the  emperor  were  now  in  the  most  alarming  situation. 

1 Ie  had  fallen  from  his  towering  hopes  of  subverting  the  Ottoman  em- 
pire, and  in  the  middle  of  a campaign  commenced  with  the  most 
powerful  army  which  the  House  of  Austria  had  ever  brought  into  the 
field,  and  with  preparations  which  almost  exceeded  belief,  saw  the 
war  carried  into  his  own  dominions.  His  troops  were  disheartened 
by  ill  success  and  confounded  at  the  desperate  courage  of  the  enemy. 
The  army  was  thinned  by  an  epidemic  malady,  and  the  population  of 
the  hereditary  countries  drained  for  recruits  to  supply  the  vast  defici- 
ency 
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cncy  derived  from  disease  and  the  sword;  the  treasury  was  exhausted,  Chapter  49. 
and  the  populace  of  thccapital,  irritated  by  the  dearness  of  provisions,  J 
broke  out  into  tumults.  Tlic  spirit  of  discontent  spread  into  Hun- 
gary; the  haughty  magnates,  dissatisfied  withthe  recent  reforms,  boldly 
demanded  permission  to  resume  their  arms  under  the  pretence  of 
defending  their  country,  but  with  a view  to  take  advantage  of  his 
distress,  and  regain  those  dangerous  privileges  which  had  been  the 
pride  and  scbnrge  of  the  nation. 

In  this  perilous  situation  Joseph  left  30,000  men  at  Semlin,  and 
hastened  with  40,000  to  support  Wartensleben  and  cover  Hungary. 

To  divert  the  tide  of  misfortune  he  also  transferred  to  Loudon,  whom 
he  had  hitherto  neither  employed  nor  consulted,  the  command  of  the 
army  in  Croatia,  with  distinguished  marks  of  honour. 

The  people  and  the  army  were  equally  gratified  by  this  appointment* 

The  journey  of  the  veteran  general  from  the  capital  to  the  frontier 
was  a triumphal  procession,  and  the  soldiers  received  their  commander 
near  Berbir  with  as  much  enthusiasm  as  if  they  had  gained  a decisive 
victory*  Loudon  did  not  suffer  this  ardour  to  cool,  and  commenced 
offensive  operations  so  congenial  to  his  character  and  talents.  The 
very  day  after  he  joined  the  army  he  defeated  the  Turks  under  the 
Avails  of  Dubitza,  and  soon  reduced  the  fortress  to  capitulate.  He  threw  August  2G. 
bridges  over  the  Save,  dispersed  a corps  of  observation  encamped  near 
Berbir  under  the  basha  ofTravnic,  and  pushing  into' the  heart  of 
Bosnia  invested  Novi.  The  trenches  were  opened  on  the  1 1th  of 
September,  the  second  parallel  completed  the  third  day,  arid  the  siege 
prosecuted  with  the  greatest  activity;  a body  of  7,000  Turks  who  at- 
tacked the  Austrian  lines  Averc  repulsed;  tAvo  assaults  were  made 


• Loudon  had  always  disapproved  a de- 
fensive war,  and  bis  constant  axiom  was  that 
more  tuen  are  lost  by  sickness  or  desertion 
in  inaction,  than  full  by  the  hand  oftbe  ene- 
my in  the  most  bloody  campaign.  He  de- 
clared to  bis  confidential  friends,  that  lie 
would  exert  his  utmost  endeavours  to  de- 
monstrate by  facts  that  his  opiuiou  w as  well 


founded,  and  prove  himself  worthy  the 
confidence  of  the  emperor  and  the  nation: 
and  he  announced  his  resolution  to  put* 
the  valour  of  the  troops  to  the  trial  against 
the  Turks,  which  had  never  been  brought 
to  the  test  during  the  campaigu.  Sit  Ro- 
bert Keith's  dispatches.  • > »'  ; 
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Chapter  49.  against  the  place,  and  on  the  3d  of  October,  the  garrison  surrendered 
7^°‘  prisoners  of  war.  Tlie  approach  of  winter  alone  retarded  the  succcss- 
rirtotxr  3.  ful  progress  of  this  active  commander. 

During  these  operations  the  prince  of  Coburgh,  in  conjunction  with 
Solti kof,  had  laid  siege  to  Chotzim,  which  from  the  exposed  situation 
of  the  works  was  expected  to  prove  an  easy  conquest.  Tlie  batteries 
were  opened  on  the  20  th  of  July;  but  notwithstanding  an  incessant 
tire  which  laid  the  town  in  ashes,  and  ruined  tlie  principal  magazine, 
the  heroic  governor,  with  his  half  famished  and  intrepid  garrison,  did 
not  surrender  till  the  20th  of  September,  when  he  was  allowed  to  de- 
part with  the  honours  of  war.  This  obstinate  and  almost  unparalleled 
defence  wasted  the  season  of  action,  and  prevented  the  allies  from 
undertaking  any  other  important  enterprise  during  the  remainder  of 
the  campaign. 

While  Loudon  and  the  prince  of  Coburgh  were  thus  retrieving 
tlie  ’honour  of  the  Austrian  arms,  the  emperor  was  exposed  to  new 
disgrace.  After  his  junction  with  Wartensleben  he  took  post  near 
Slatina  in  the  valley  of  Caransebes.  The  clamours  of  the  troops  and 
the  representations  of  his  officers  having  induced  him  to  summon  a 
council  of  war,  all  the  generals,  except  Lacy,  declared  for  an  immedi- 
ate engagement;  but  the  emperor  affecting  to  adopt  the  opinion  of  his 
confidential  adviser  remained  on  the  defensive.  His  caution,  how- 
ever, was  of  little  avail  against  his  enterprising  antagonist;  for  the 
Turks,  encouraged  by  his  indecision,  with  incredible  labour  formed 
batteries  on  tlie  neighbouring  hills,  and  made  a continued  attack  on 
bis  camp  for  two  days  and  nights.  Joseph  succeeded  indeed  in  re- 
pulsing the  enemy;  but  surrounded  with  difficulties,  and  apprehensive 
ffcpt.  70.  of  anotlier  assault,  he  broke  up  his  camp  during  the  night,  and  fell  back 

J788.  toTemeswar.  This  retreat  completed  the  disgrace  of  his  arms.  In- 

dignation, confusion,  and  dismay,  pervaded  the  ranks;  Joseph  him- 
self, exposed  to  the  most  imminent  danger,*  owed  his  safety  to  the 

• In  the  retreat  from  Caransebes  to  danger.  The  night  was  dark,  and  a 
Lugosch  Joseph  was  exposed  to  extreme  false  alarm  having  put  the  troops  in 
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fleetness  of  his  horse;  part  of  the  baggage  and  artillery  fell  into  the  Chapter  49. 
hands  of  the  enemy,  and  4000  men  were  lost  in  a march  of  only  four  1787  1<9<>‘ 
days. 

Fortunately  for  the  emperor  general  Fabris  kept  the  Turks  in  check 
by  defending  the  passes  of  Transylvania,  and  the  commencement  of 
the  rainy  season  compelled  the  Vizir  to  withdraw  from  the  Bannat. 

He  placed  a strong  garrison  in  Viplanka,  and  marching  towards  Bel- 
grade was  followed  by  the  emperor,  who  resumed  his  former  position 
at  Semlin.  No  important  operation,  however,  took  place  except  the 
capture  of  Viplanka  by  a detachment  under  general  Harraeh,  and  in 
November  tlte  campaign  was  closed  by  an  armistice  of  three  months 
for  Sirmia  and  the  bannat  of  Temeswar. 


Thus  terminated  a campaign  in  which  30,000  men  fell  in  desultory 
skirmishes,  and  40,000  were  swept  away  by  pestilence;  losses  but 
poorly  compensated  by  the  capture  of  Szabatch,  Chotzim,  Dubitza, 
and  Novi.  Joseph  himself  afflicted  with  a disorder  derived  from  fa- 
tigue and  chagrin,  returned  to  Vienna,  brooding  over  the  loss  of  his  Dec.  19. 
military  reputation,  and  the  distress  and  disgrace  which  he  had 
brought  upon  his  people  and  his  army.  The  voice  of  flattery  imputed 
the  failure  of  the  campaign  to  the  injudicious  advice  of  Lacy;  but 
the  emperor  could  not  deceive  himself,  nor  were  the  people  deceived, 
notwithstanding  the  marshal  acquiesced  in  the  sacrifice  of  his  own 
character  to  save  the  honour  of  his  sovereign.  Although  Joseph  had 
shared  with  the  meanest  of  his  troops  the  fatigues  and  dangers  of  the 
field;  although  he  had  given  proofs  of  personal  courage,  humanity,  and 


motion,  all  who  were  attached  to  the 
baggage  took  to  flight,  and  the  soldiers 
in  the  confusion  fired  on  each  other.  The 
emperor,  who  was  in  an  open  chaise  at  the 
bead  of  one  of  the  columns,  mounted  a 
horse  and  attempted  to  rally  the  fugitives 
at  a bridge,  but  was  hurried  away  by  the 
crowd  and  separated  from  bis  suite.  In  this 
situation  he  rode  aloDe  the  distance  of  a 
German  mile  before  he  was  able  to  rejoin 


his  troops.  Pezid's  Joseph,  2.  p.  227. 
Ashamed  of  being  thus  " entraine  parini  les 
fuyards,’’  to  use  the  expression  of  the  king 
of  Prussia  on  a similar  occasion,  Joseph  re-  I 
proached  lii»  aid-de-camps  for  having  de- 
serted him.  One  of  them  sarcastically  re- 
plied “ We  used  our  utmost  endeavours  to 
keep  up  with  your  Imperial  Majesty,  but 
our  horses  were  not  so  fleet  as  yours." 
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Chapter  49.  attention  to  the  soldiers,  almost  to  a degree  of  frivolous,  minuteness,* 
, '~A,'  he  had  not  acquired  cither  the  love  or  respect  of  his  army.  His 

incapacity  for  command  was  too  glaring  lo  escape  the  notice  of  per- 
sons the  least  skilled  in  military  affairs ; his  alternate  precipitation  and 
indecision  harrassed  and  discouraged  the  troops,  and  deprived  them 
of  that  confidence  in  the  talents  of  their  leader  which  is  necessary  to 
ensure  success,  or  to  secure  obedience.  He  was  even  accused  of 
shackling  the  other  generals,  that  he  might  alone  reap  the  honours  of 
the  field,  and  invidious  comparisons  were  drawn  between  his  inacti- 
vity and  failures,  and  the  spirit  and  success  of  Loudon  and  Co- 
burgh.   : . • • 

The  emperor  keenly  felt  these  censures,  and  to  vindicate  his  repu- 
tation threw  the  blame  on  the  dilatoriness  of  the  Russians;  in  his 
private  letters  to  Catherine  he  likewise  complained  of  her  commanders 
for  leaving  him  to  cope  singly  with  all  the  forces  of  the  Ottoman  em- 
pire. But  in  the  anguish  of  disappointment,  he  .did  not  appreciate 
the  embarrassments  of  his  ally,  nor  the  magnitude  of  the  danger 
which  had  rendered  her  unable  to  concur  in  the  vast  plan  arranged 
for  the  campaign.  • , • 

The  king  of  Sweden  was  encouraged  to  invade  her  territories  on 
' the  Baltic,  while  she  was  employed  on  a distant  war.  He  entered 
into  a subsidiary  treaty  with  the  Porte,  and  made  his  prepa- 
rations with  such  secrecy  and  celerity,  that  he  had  drawn  an  army  of 
36,000  men  into  Finland,  and  his  fleet  appeared  in  sight  of  Cronstadt 
before  it  was  known  that  he  meditated  hostilities.  This  threatened 
invasion  spread  consternation  in  the  Russian  capital,  which  was  un- 
provided for  defence,  and  the  younger  branches  of  the  imperial  fa- 
mily were  removed  to  Moscow.  But  Catherine  with  her  natural 
. magnanimity  did  not  shrink  from  the  danger : she  assembled  the 


* Besides  paying  particular  attention  to 
the  supply  of  provisions  and  water,  he  com- 
manded the  soldiers  to  be  exercised  before 
the  heat  of  the  day ; and  issued  public  or- 
ders, that  except  when  on  duty  they  should 


not  distinguish  him  with  any  particular  ho- 
nours. To  use  Iris  own  expression, " Who- 
ever lies  on  the  ground  let  him  lie,  whoever 
sits  let  him  sit."  * Pezzl.  p.  225.  ‘ 
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few  troops  left  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  dispatched  a fleet  from  Chafer  *9. 
Cronstadt  under  Admiral  Greig,  against  the  invading  squadron.  A 
desperate  engagement  between  the  two  fleets  off  the  isle  of  lloghland,  July  '7. 
terminating  without  any  decisive  advantage  to  either  side,  the  Rus-  '78y- 
sians  refitted  with  great  expedition,  again  attacked  the  Swedes  in 
the  road  of  Sweaborg,  drove  them  under  the  batteries,  and  kept  them 
blockaded  during  the  whole  season  for  action.  By  land  the  empress 
was  saved  by  a change  equally  fortunate.  Gustavus  had  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  his  army  and  marched  against  Fredericsham,  a frontier 
fortress  of  Russian  Finland.  * As  he  was  preparing  to  carry  it  by  as-  Angust  3-. 
sault,  his  principal  officers  refused  to  advance,  and  declared  their 
resolution  not  to  engage  in  an  offensive  war  without  the  consent  of 
the  nation.  Gustavus  appealing  to  the  soldiers,  they  to  his  sur- 
prise and  consternation,  expressed  the  same  sentiments,  and  many  even 
laid  down  their  arms.  At  this  critical  juncture  the  intr  igues  of  Cath- 
erine, stimulated  also  the  court  of  Denmark  to  invade  Sweden,  and 
Gustavus  was  recalled  to  the  defence  of  his  own  territories  against  an 
attack  as  rapid  and  unexpected,  as  that  which  he  meditated  against 
Russia.  The  army  in  Finland,  left  under  the  command  of  the  duke 
of  Ostogothia,  sent  a deputation  to  the  empress,  and  notwithstanding 
all  the  remonstrances  of  their  general,  concluded  an  armistice. 

Though  the  fortune  of  Catherine  at  length  triumphed,  this  unex- 
pected danger  had  not  only  forced  her  to  countermand  the  principal 
part  of  the  troops  destined  to  co-operate  with  the  Austrians,  but 
even  paraliscd  the  efforts  of  the  main  army;  and  the  whole  campaign 
was  spent  in  the  siege  of  Otchakof,  which  was  not  carried  by  assault 
till  the  6th  of  December* 

The  declining  state  of  the  emperor’s  health  did  not  cause  any  in- 
termission in  the  mighty  preparations  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war; 
and  his  al  s n e from  the  field  highly  contributed  to  the  success  of 
the  ensuing  campaign. 

* Life  of  Catherine  the  Second.— The  Russian  and  Swedish  offxial  accounts. — Ham- 
burgh Polilischcs  Journal.  Passim. 
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July  31. 


Sept.  *2. 


The  Turks  anticipated  the  Austrians  by  recommencing  hostilities. 
The  Grand  Vizir,  leaving  troops  on  the  lower  course  of  the  Danube 
to  observe  the  Russians  and  Austrians,  crossed  at  Ruschuk  at 
the  head  of  90,000  men,  and  rapidly  advanced  towards  Herman- 
stadt  with  the  intent  to  penetrate  into  Transylvania,  break  the 
Austrian  line  and  carry  the  war  into  the  hereditary  countries. 
His  progress  was  suddenly  arrested  bv  the  death  of  the  Sultan  AbdeU 
hamen,  and  the  accession  of  Selim.  He  was  recalled  ami  disgraced  by 
the  new  sovereign,  assassinated  in  his  way  to  a place  of  exile,  and  his 
post  given  to  the  basha  of  Widdin,  a man  of  a rash  and  presumptuous 
temper,  and  deficient  in  military  skill. 

By  this  fortunate  revolution,  the  allies  were  enabled  to  recover  theiv 
ascendancy.  Early  in  the  year  the  prince  of  Coburgh,  proceeding 
with  18,000  men  from  Chotzim  to  Adjud,  was  joined  by  7000  Rus- 
sians under  the  celebrated  Suwarof.  They  defeated  at  Fotzani  a body 
of  Turks  who  had  advanced  from  Brachilow  to  prevent  their  junc- 
tion, with  the  loss  of  their  camp,  baggage,  magazines,  and  artillery. 
They  then  suddenly  directed  their  march  against  the  main  army  under 
the  Grand  Vizir,  who  had  ascended  the  Alt  to  Rimnik,  and  gained, 
a stupendous  victory  over  a vast  and  ill  organised  multitude.  The 
whole  army  was  dispersed  or  put  to  the  sword,  and  the  camp,  baggage,, 
and  artillery,  with  no  less  than  one  hundred  standards,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  conquerors. 

The  two  sovereigns  vied  in  rewarding  their  commanders  and  army 
for  retrieving  the  credit  of  their  arms.  For  the  victoiy  at  Fotzani, 
Joseph  honoured  the  prince  of  Coburgh  with  the  grand  cross  of 
Maria  Theresa,  and  sent  a box  adorned  with  his  cypher  in  diamonds, 
accompanied  by  a letter  of  tlianks  to  Suwarof.  For  the  defeat  of  the 
Grand  Vizir  he  advanced  the  prince  of  Coburgh  to  the  rank  of  field 
marshal,  and  conferred  on  Suwarof  the  dignity  of  count  of  the  em- 
pire. The  empress  presented  the  two  generals  with  swords  and  arti- 
ficial brandies  of  laurel,  bearing  the  device  “ To  the  conqueror  of 
the  Grand  Vizir,”  and  honoured  Suwarof  with  the  order  of  St.  An- 
drew, and  the  surname  of  Riranikski.  The  officers  and  soldiers  of 
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both  nations  were  also  gratified  with  rewards;  and  those  who  had  Chapter 

^ I I 7QO 

distinguished  themselves  in  the  battle  received  a medal,  with  the  in-  . # 

scription  Rimnik,  to  be  worn  as  an  ornament  to  their  uniform.* 

This  wonderful  victory  opened  a similar  career  of  success  to  the 
main  army.  Loudon  commenced  the  campaign  with  the  capture  of  juty  9. 
Berbir ; but  was  soon  called  to  a theatre  more  worthy  of  his  talents 
and  enterprising  spirit.  Intrusted  with  the  command  of  the  prin-  • 
cipal  army,  which  during  a new  armistice  had  recovered  from  its  fa- 
tigues and  losses,  he  hastened  to  Semlin,  left  Clerfaytat  Meadia,  with  August  it. 
a body  of  troops  to  cover  the  Bannat,  and  invested  Belgrade.  He  sept.  s>. 
pressed  the  siege  with  his  usual  activity,  on  the  30th  of  September 
carried  the  suburbs  by  assault,  and  completed  the  third  parallel. 

On  the  6th  of  October,  the  governor  proposing  an  armistice  for  fifi? 
teen  days,  Loudon  briefly  replied  “ not  for  fifteen  hours.”  He  or- 
dered the  cannonade  to  be  resumed  with  redoubled  vigour,  and 
within  three  days  the  garrison  of  70OO  men  surrendered  prisoners  of  Oftolxr  9. 
war.  . * 

Joseph  sinking  under  the  disorder  which  carried  him  to  the  gTave, 
was  revived  by  this  series  of  successes.  The  sick  and  exhausted 
monarch  rose  from  his  bed  to  receive  the  joyful  tidings,  and  attend  a 
Te  Deum  at  the  church  of  St  Stephen. . A festival  was  proclaimed 
for  three  days ; the  capital  was  illuminated,  the  theatres  opened 
gratis  to  the  people,  and  in  allusion  to  the  Christian  name  of  Loudon, 
the  streets  resounded  with  the  triumplial  song  of  Gideon.  The  suc- 
cessful commander  was  also  nominated  generalissimo  with  the  same 
uncontrolled  authority  which  had  been  formerly  intrusted  to  prince 
Eugene.f 

The  victory  of  Rimnik  and  the  capture  of  Belgrade  were  the  harbin- 
gers of  greater  success.  Hassan  Pasha,  the  Turkish  high  admiral  and 
celebrated  conqueror  of  Egypt,  whose  confidence  in  his  good  fortune 
had  encouraged  him  to  assume  the  command  of  an  army,  was  totally 
defeated  at  Tobac,  in  Bessarabia,  by  prince  Potemkin,  and  his  dis- 

..1;  V .1  ~ . .ti/d  J>  i-  1 {/‘.1  V 14.'  i.j*  J t'ii 

• Campaigns  of  Suwarof,  ▼«!.  ii.  p.  111.  t Loudon’*  Lrben,  p.  289. 
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Chapter  49.  comfituro  was  followed  bv  the  . surrender  of  Bender,  Akerman,  Kilia 
. I Nova,  and  Isatza,  and  with  the  investment  of  Ismael.  At  the  same 
time  the  prince  of  Coburgh  took  Bucharest,  and  Hohenlohe,  forcing 
the  passes  which  lead  into  Wallachia,  made  himself  master  of  Rintn ik 
and  Crajova.  Loudon  also  reduced  Semendria  and  Cladova,  and 
blockatled  Orsova,  which  being  situated  in  an  island  of  the  Danube, 
was  inaccessible  to  regular  attacks.  By  these  conquests,  the  allies 
became  masters  of  the  whole  line  of  fortresses  which  covered  the 
Turkish  frontier;  the  three  grand  armies,  originally  separated  by 
a vast  extent  of  country,  were  rapidly  converging  to  the  same 
point,  and  threatened  by  their  united  force  to  overhear  all  opposi- 
tion, and  in  another  campaign  to  complete  the  subversion  of  the 
Ottoman  empire  in  Europe. 

But  in  the  midst  of  this  successful  career,  the  increasing  ferment 
in  the  Hereditary  Countries,  tire  rebellion  in  the  Netherlands,  and 
still  more  the  interposition  of  the  Maritime  Powers  and  Prussia, 
checked  the  hopes  of  Joseph  at  the  very  moment  when  his  projects 
of  aggrandisement  seemed  hastening  to  their  completion.  Justly 
alarmed  at  me  successes  of  the  two  imperial  courts,  they  emancipated 
Poland  from  the  domination  of  Russia ; they  delivered  the  king  of 
Sweden  from  the  Danish  invasion,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a ge- 
neral alliance  for  reducing  the  overgrown  power  of  Austria  and 
Russia.  The  king  of  Prussia  even  encouraged  the  rising  discontents 
in  Hungary,  fomented  the  troubles  which  the  impolitic  innovations 
of  Joseph  had  excited  in  the  Netherlands,  and  opened  a negotiation 
jan.  T790.  with  the  Porte  for  the  conclusion  of  an  offensive  alliance,  intended 
not  only  to  effect  the  restoration  of  the  dominions  conquered  during 
the  existing  war,  but  even  of  the  Crimea,  and  the  territories  dis- 
membered by  the  two  imperial  courts  from  Poland.* 

* * » • * * 


• See  Cliapter  52. — For  this  account  of 
the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Turkish  war 
have  been  consulted  Sir  Robt.  Keith’s  Dis- 
patches and  Papers — Official  Papers  in  the 


* • 4 

Hamburgh  Politisckes  Journal — Peazl.  c&. 
27.  28. — Heinrich,  vol.  viii.  p.  745. — Lou- 
don’s Leben — SuwaroFs  Campaigns — Life 
of  Catherine  II. 
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The  only  power  to  which  Joseph  might  have  turned  as  a counter- 
poise  to  this  combination  was  France,  from  whose  recent  change 
of  system  he  had  flattered  himself  with  hopes  of  a cordial  support, 
and  from  whom  he  had  even  received  private  largesses  to  a consi- 
derable amount.  But  in  the  short  interval  of  the  two  preceding 
years  a fatal  alteration  had  taken  place  both  in  the  court  and  king- 
dom. The  spirit  of  republicanism,  excited  by  the  American  contest, 
had  increased  to  an  alarming  height,  and  with  the  growing  embar- 
rassments of  the  revenue,  contributed  to  weaken  the  energy  of  go- 
vernment. The  indecisive  character  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  and  even 
his  virtues,  furthered  the  projects  of  the  republicans.  W ithout  a dis- 
criminating judgment  or  force  of  mind,  his  great  passion  was  to  in- 
troduce beneficial  reforms  into  the  different  departments  of  admi- 
nistration. Hence  he  became  the  dupe  of  artful  or  misguided  men, 
and  adopted  every  plausible  innovation,  however  injurious  to  his  pre- 
rogative. Hence  he  continually  changed  his  ministers  in  the  financial 
department,  on  the  failure  of  their  schemes,  and  from  a well  meant, 
though  ill-judged  principle  of  ceconomy,  in  diminishing  the  establish- 
ment of  his  household  and  court,  deprived  the  throne  of  its  splendour 
'•  and  dignity,  and  broke  those  bonds  of  interest  which  attached  the 

great  body  of  the  nobles  to  the  sovereign. 

From  this  motive  the  administration  of  the  finances  had  been  in- 
trusted to  Neckar,  a protestant  and  native  of  Geneva,  who  possessed 
a high  reputation  for  his  knowledge  of  political  ceconomy.  He  was 
called  to  this  arduous  situation  at  the  commencement  of  the  American  July  1777- 
contest,  and  at  tire  time  when  the  deficiency  of  the  revenue  began 
to  be  felt,  though  it  was  concealed  from  the  public  eye.  The  ex- 
pences  of  the  war  increased  the  embarrassment,  and  the  evil  was  ren- 
dered incurable  by  the  boasted  system  of  Neckar,  who,  while  he 
affected  to  support  the  public  burthens  without  additional  taxes,  ac- 
cumulated loans  on  loans,  and  by  augmenting  the  permanent  debt, 
rendered  the  income  still  more  inadequate  to  the  current  expenditure. 

At  length,  encouraged  by  the  favour  of  the  sovereign,  and  buoyed 
up  by  popular  applause,  Ire  demanded  a seat  in  the  privy  council,  for 
1 J 1 4 L which 
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^78^*1-00  W^'C^  ^'S  religion  disqualified  him,  and  on  the  refusal  of  the  king-, 
resigned  in  disgust. 

After  the  temporary  administrations  of  Joly  de  Fleury,  and  d’Or- 
messeau,  Calonne  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  finances.  To  remedy 
the  increasing  deficit,  he  persuaded  the  king  to  summon  the  notables, 
or  a meeting  of  the  most  considerable  among  the  nobility,  clergy, 
magistracy,  and  municipal  bodies,  a measure  which  had  been  re- 
sorted to  by  Henry  the  Fourth  and  Louis  the  Thirteenth.  Among  other 
schemes  produced  on  this  occasion,  he  proposed  to  establish  an  equal 
land-tax.  from  which  no  description  of  property,  not  even  the  royal 
domains,  was  to  be  exempted.*  This  wise  plan,  which  was  alone 
adequate  to  relieve  the  distresses  of  the  country,  being  rejected  by  the 
selfish  impolicy  of  the  higher  orders,  Calonne  was  imprudently  dis- 
missed, and  the  assembly  dissolved  by  his  successor  de  Brienne,  arch- 
bishop of  Thoulouse.  But  all  the  attempts  of  the  new  minister  were 
equally  unsuccessful.  The  outcry  of  the  nation  increasing  with  the  dis- 
tress of  government,  he  likewise  resigned,  and  at  his  recommendation 
the  king  convoked  a meeting  of  the  States  General  f at  Versailles, 
and  restored  the  administration  of  the  finances  to  Neckar,  the  po- 
pular idol. 

At  this  period  the  whole  country  was  in  a state  of  ferment.  The 
concessions  of  the  king  encouraged  new'  demands,  and  not  only  the 
magistracy,  but  even  the  greater  part  of  the  nobility  and  clergy  joined 
the  prevailing  clamour  for  what  was  called  a new  order  of  things. 

In  these  circumstances  Neckar  adopted  principles  only  suited  to 
a petty  republic,  or  to  a nation  in  a state  of  pristine  purity  and  vir- 
tue, and  by  his  unskilful  endeavours  to  form  a popular  representa- 
tion, hastened  the  explosion  of  the  storm.  In  the  organization 


Ang.  1788. 


• By  a custom  derived  from  the  feudal 
system,  the  clergy  and  nobility  were  ex- 
empted from  many  impositions,  and  did 
not  in  general  contribute  their  proportion 
to  the  burdens  of  the  state. 


t The  States  Genera!  was  au  assembly 
not  dissimilar  to  the  notables,  consisting  of 
the  principal  members  of  the  nobility, 
clergy,  and  magistracy,  but  their  number 
was  never  regular  or  fixed.  This  assembly 
had  not  been  convoked  for  tw  o centuries. 

of 
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of  the  States  General,  indeed,  he  separated  the  three  orders  of 
nobility,  clergy,  and  tiers  etat,  or  commonalty ; but  injudici- 
ously allowed  a double  representation  to  the  last,  with  the  hope 
of  obtaining  their  support.  Hence  the  third  estate  gained  the 
ascendancy,  and  after  a violent  struggle,  compelled  the  two  su- 
perior orders  to  unite  in  one  house,  under  the  appellation  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly.  Confident  in  their  superiority,  and  strengthened 
by  proselytes  from  the  other  two  orders,  the  third  estate  openly  at- 
tacked the  court,  declared  all  existing  taxes  illegal,  and  by  una- 
nimity, perseverance,  and  intrigue,  triumphed  over  all  the  attempts 
of  the  king  to  dissolve  an  assembly  which  threatened  the  annihilation 
of  his  authority.  In  this  imminent  danger  Louis  assembled  troops  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  capital  to  awe  the  factious,  and  again  dismissed 
Neckar;  but  the  populace,  instigated  by  their  demagogues  and  en- 
couraged by  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  rose  tumultuously,  seized  the 
magazines  of  arms,  and  stormed  the  Bastille. 

The  king,  who  did  not  possess  the  firmness  necessary  to  persist  in 
vigorous  measures,  submitted  to  the  will  of  the  Assembly,  and  weakly 
consented  to  the  recall  of  Neckar.  His  concessions  were  onlv  the 
prelude  to  still  greater  degradations;  the  princes  of  the  blood,  and 
many  of  the  nobles,  who  ought  to  have  formed  the  bulwark  of  the 
throne,  emigrated  from  France,  and  the  National  Assembly  triumph- 
antly  decreed  the  abolition  of  all  privileges,  published  a theoretical 
rhapsody  which  they  called  a Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man, 
and  voted  themselves  permanent.  An  alarming  scarcity  of  provi- 
sions inflaming  the  general  discontent,  a sanguinary  mob  from  Paris 
forced  the  palace  of  Versailles,  massacred  the  guards,  and  dragged 
the  degraded  king  and  queen  as  prisoners  to  the  capital.  At  the 
same  time  the  National  Assembly  removed  to  Paris,  and  continued 
by  their  resolutions  and  debates  to  inflame  the  public  mind,  and 
heap  new  insults  on  the  head  of  the  unfortunate  monarch.* 


Chapter  49. 
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• Bert  rand  de  Molcville’s  Annals  and  Memoirs-  Rabaut— Adolphus’s  Biographical 
Memoirs  of  the  French  Revolution,  Art.  The  King  and  Neckar— Soubvie  Memoires  de 
Louis  XVI. 
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The  virtues  of  Louis  afforded  but  few  vulnerable  points  for  the 
assaults  of  faction ; but  the  cliaracter  and  nation  of  the  Queen  pre- 
sented innumerable  objects  for  calumny  and  sedition  to  reflect  dis- 
honour on  the  monarch,  and  to  vilify  royalty  itself.  At  the  accession 
of  Louis  XVI.  Maria  Antoinetta  was  almost  adored  by  a people  who 
prided  themselves  on  loyalty  and  gallantry.  Long  indignant  at  the 
extravagance  of  the  royal  mistresses,  they  hailed  with  joy  the  name 
of  a queen  who  was  distinguished  by  beauty  and  elegance  of  person, 
affability,  and  benevolence;  and  this  enthusiasm  was  heightened  by 
the  endearing  attachment  of  the  king,  and  the  birth  of  a dauphin. 
But  in  the  moment  of  commotion  the  charm  was  dissolved; 
her  failings  and  levity  gave  scope  to  the  malignance  of  party,  her 
most  trifling  faults  were  magnified  into  crimes,  her  very  liberality 
was  held  forth  as  extravagance,  • surpassing  the  profusion  of  mis- 
tresses. The  degraded  state  of  the  nation  was  attributed  to  her 
sinister  influence;  even  her  mode  of  dress  was  adduced  as  a proof  of 
a systematic  hostility  to  the  trade  f and  interests  of  France  v 
every  species  of  artifice  and  calumny  was  exhausted  to  turn  the 
popular  indignation,  through  her,  against  her  brother  the  Emperor,  as 
the  means,  of  increasing  the  embarrassments  of  the  court,  and  hasten- 
ing the  reduction  of  the  royal  prerogatives. 

This  being  the  unfortunate  situation  of  the  country,  Joseph  instead 
of  that  effectual  assistance  which  his  mother  had  derived  from 
France  against  Prussia  and  England  in  the  seven  years  war,  or  even 
that  partial  support  which  he  had  himself  obtained  from  the  court  of 
Versailles,  saw  the  impending  dissolution  of  the  alliance  on  which 


• This  charge,  like  many  others  advanc- 
ed against  this  great  and  amiable  but  calum- 
niated woman,  was  void  of  foundation. 
l>uring  the  course  of  eighteen  years  her 
whole  expenditure,  including  the  purchase 
of  St.  Cloud,  and  her  buildings,  did  not 
exceed  438,000/.  or  scarcely  25,000/.  a 
year. 

t The  Quceo  threw  aside  the  brocades 


and  velvets  of  Lyon,  and  adopted  muslin 
dresses,  the  manufacture  of  the  Netherlands. 
Soulavie,  T 6.  p.  41 
The  indiscretions  of  thisamiable  but  unfor- 
tunate Queen  have  never  been  denied ; but 
her  innocence  is  proved  by  the  circumstan- 
ces of  her  trial,  in  which  all  the  malignity 
of  Robespierre  and  his  satellites  could  not 
fix  a slain  on  her  character. 

he 
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he  had  so  confidently  relied,  with  the  revival  of  that  hostile  spirit  Chapter  *9. 

» * 1 1790* 

which  had  formerly  menaced  the  downfall  of  Austria,  and  lie  had  1 * 

reason  to  apprehend  the  loss  of  those  very  Netherlands,  for  the  se- 
curity of  which  he  had  made  great  and  incessant  sacrifices. 
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State,  Constitution,  and  Government  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands. — Reforms  introduced 
by  Joskph. — General  Discontents. — Conciliating  Conduct  of  the  Governors  General. — 
Displeasure  of  the  Emperor. — Deputation  tent  by  the  States  of  Brabant  to  Vienna. 
Duplieity  of  the  Emperor. — Trautmansdorf  appointed  Minister  Plenipotentiary . 
and  d' Alton  Commandant  of  the  Military  Force. — New  Attempts  to  introduce  the 
Reforms. — Rceiral  of  the  Discontents. — Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Rcrolution. — Re  - 
treat  of  the  Austrian  Forces. — Establishment  of  the  Belgic  Confederation. — Fruitless 
Attempts  of  Joseph  to  rccorcr  the  Netherlands. 

Chapter  50.  T | y H AT  rich  and  fertile  territory,  usually  known  by  the  synouy- 
V87  ,y‘Q?*  X nious  appellations  of  the  Netherlands  and  the  Low  Countries, 
formed  part  of  the  vast  dominions  which  had  been  attached  to  the 
Spanish  monarchy.  Conquered  by  the  joint  forces  of  the  Maritime 
Powers,  it  was  transferred,  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  under  their 
guaranty,  to  the  House  of  Austria,  on  condition  that  the  antient 
laws,  customs,  and  constitutions  should  be  inviolably  preserved.  The 
emperor  Charles  the  Sixth,  was  inaugurated  on  these  terms.  His 
daughter  Maria  Theresa  entered  into  similar  engagements  on  her  ac- 
cession ; but  during  her  reign  some  changes,  with  the  consent,  if  not 
at  the  request,  of  the  States,  were  introduced  in  regard  to  the  mode 
of  representation  in  Brabant,  and  to  the  system  of  taxation  in  all  the 
provinces.  Joseph  succeeding  to  these  dominions,  gave  the  same 
solemn  sanction  to  the  existing  constitution. 

Perhaps  there  was  no  country  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  so  small 
in  extent,  under  the  government  of  one  prince,  of  which  the  compo- 
nent parts  differed  so  widely  in  manners,  government,  and  laws. 
Each  of  the  provinces  * not  only  formed  a separate  sovereignty,  en- 


• These  provinces  were  Brabant,  Lim- 
burgh,  Luxemburg!!,  Flanders,  Hainault, 
Namur,  Guelderland,  and  Meciilin.  Ant- 
werp, though  annexed  to  Brabant,  was 
sometimes  considered  as  a separate  province, 
and  Touruay  which  originally  formed  a part 


of  Flanders,  had  not  been  annexed  since 
the  peace  of  Utrecht,  but  was  governed 
by  the  laws  which  were  established  by 
France.  Hence  the  number  of  the  provin- 
ces was  sometimes  reckoned  nine  and  some- 
times teu. 
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joying  a peculiar  constitution,  but  the  same  variation  extended  to  Chapter  so. 
the  cities  and  districts.  In  most  of  the  provinces  the  rights  and  V8'"1'9?' 
privileges  were  founded  on  tradition  or  prescription ; but  in  Brabant 
and  Limburgh  the}'  were  detailed  in  a charter  called  La  Joyeuse  En- 
tree, * which  contained  fifty  nine  articles,  a collection  of  ancient 
usages  and  immunities  granted  by  the  former  dukes  of  Brabant. 

Besides  a series  of  regulations  relative  to,thc  constitution  and  functions 
of  the  council  of  Brabant,  the  Sovereign  was  restrained  from  confer- 
ring charges  on  any  except  natives,  no  inhabitant  was  to  be  tried  out 
of  the  country,  and  full  liberty  of  speech  was  to  be  allowed  in  the 
assembly  of  the  States,  with  many  other  privileges ; the  charter  was 
also  concluded  with  a declaration  similar  to  the  celebrated  clause  in 
the  coronation  oath  of  Andrew  the  Second,  king  of  Hungary,  that  if 
the  Sovereign  should  cease  to  observe  the  articles,  his  subjects  should 
also  cease  to  obey  him,  until  the  breaches  were  repaired  and  the 
immunities  restored. 

All  the  provinces  acknowledged  the  chief  of  the  House  of  Austria 
as  sovereign,  under  the  titles  of  duke  of  Brabant,  Luxemburgh,  and 
Guelderland,  count  of  Flanders,  llainault  and  Namur,  and  lord  of 
Mechlin  and  Tournay.  Except  Flanders,  f each  province  was  repre- 
sented by  an  assembly  of  the  three  orders  of  clergy,  nobles,  and  burghers, 
who  sharer!  with  the  sovereign,  or  in  his  absence  with  the  governor- 
general,  | the  supreme  authority.  The  members  composing  these 
three  orders,  diff  ered  in  the  different  provinces ; their  power  was  nearly 
similar  in  all.  They  not  only  enjoyed  the  right  of  taxation,  but 
fixed  the  quantum  and  the  quality  of  all  imposts,  the  mode  of  collec- 
tion, and  the  application  of  the  money;  and  even  during  a vacation 


• It  was  so  called  because  the  charter 
on  which  it  was  founded  was  promulgated 
on  the  entry  of  Philip  the  Good,  into 
Brussels. 

t In  Flanders  alone  the  order  of  the 
nobles  was  not  admitted  iuto  the  assembly 
of  the  States.  . 

I The  Sovereign  was  represented  by  the 
governor-general,  who  was  usually  a mem- 


ber of  the  Imperial  family.  He  was  as- 
sisted by  a minister  plenipotentiary,  who 
was  his  counsellor  aud  lieutenant,  and  in 
Ills  absence  exercised  the  supreme  autho- 
rity with  somewhat  more  limited  powers. 
At  this  time  the  office  of  governor-general 
was  jointly  filled  by  the  duke  of  Saxe 
Teschcu,  and  his  consort  the  archduchess 
Maria. 
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/ ‘ / vince  paid  annually  a stipulated  sum  under  the  appellation  of*  an 

ordinary  subsidy,  which  was  destined  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
civil  and  military  establishment;  in  times  of  war  or  necessity  the  sove* 
reign  was  empowered  to  demand  an  extraordinary  contribution,  as  a 
tree  gift,  which  had  never  been  hitherto  withheld  by  a people  who 
prided  themselves  no  less  on  their  loyalty  than  on  their  freedom. 
These  taxes  were  levied  by  numerous  collectors,  and  consequently 
suffered  considerable  diminutions  before  they  were  paid  into  the  na- 
tional treasury. 

The  courts  of  justice  were  established  under  different  forms,  not 
only  in  each  province,  but  in  every  district,  every  city,  and  every 
village ; and  gave  employment  and  influence  to  a multitude  of  judges, 
magistrates,  and  advocates.  Besides  these  were  various  feudal  courts 
and  petty  tribunals  for  the  cognisance  of  the  chase,  royal  domains, 
maritime  affairs,  anil  customs.  In  Brabant,  Ilainault,  and  Guclder- 
land,  appeals  were  decided  by  the  respective  supreme  tribunals;  but 
in  Luxcmburgh,  Namur,  and  the  other  provinces,  were  carried  before 
the  great  council  of  Mechlin.  Above  all,  the  tribunal  called  the 
Council  of  Brabant  was  most  respectable  for  the  impartiality  of  its 
decisions,  and  the  dignity  and  independence  of  its  members.  Its  ju- 
risdiction extended  no  less  to  affairs  of  state  than  to  those  of  justice, 
and  the  edicts  of  the  sovereign  were  not  valid  till  approved  by  this 
court  and  authenticated  by  the  great  seal  of  theduchy.  Its  functions 
and  powers  were  minutely  defined  in  the  Joyous  Entry ; its  integrity 
was  secured  by  the  choice  of  the  members,  who  were  persons  of  re- 
putable birth,  talents,  and  property ; and  it  formed  the  great  barrier 
between  the  prerogatives  of  the  sovereign  and  the  liberties  of  the 
people.  The  power  of  the  clergy  was  almost  unbounded,  as  well 
from  the  influence  of  religion  among  a people  devoteifto  the  worship 
of  their  ancestors,  as  from  their  riches  and  number.  The  hierarchy 
consisted  of  one  archbishop  and  seven  bishops;  there  were  also 
an  hundred  and  eight  abbies,  each  endowed  with  annual  revenues 
•from  60,000  to  300, 000  florins  numerous  convents,  and  the  number 
* The  floi  in  of  the  Netherlands  was  about  1*.  $\<L 


by  a permanent  committee  of  deputies.  Each  pro- 
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of  reliinous  persons,  regular  and  secular  of  both  sexes,  amounted  to  Chapter  so. 
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above  30,000.  The  clergy  possessed  a considerable  part  of  the  landed  %>  -m 
property,  and  being  the  first  order  of  the  States  were  enabled  to 
relieve  themselves  from  a considerable  part  of  tl>e  public  burthens, 
by  fixing  the  land  tax  at  a low  rate,  and  throwing  the  impost*  on 
articles  of  consumption. 

' Their  predominant  influence  was  extended  by  the  system  of 
public  education,  which  was  subjected  to  the  immediate  controul 
of  the  hierarchy.  The  university  of  Louvain  had  long  been  cele- 
brated for  its  numerous  and  richly  endowed  colleges,  and  was  former- 
ly distinguished  for  learning  and  discipline.  It  possessed  extraordi- 
nary privileges,  with  the  patronage  of  numerous  benefices,  both  in  the 
Netherlands  and  the  bishoprick of  Liege;  and  above  all,  it*  academi- 
cal honours  were  an  indispensable  qualification  for  the  possession  of 
every  civil  and  ecclesiastical  office.  The  members  devoted  to  the 
Papal  See,  maintained  a blind  adherence  to  the  system  of  the  ancient 
schoolmen,  and  proscribed  all  innovations  adopted  in  other  semina- 
ries. 

Notwithstanding  the  power  and  immunities  of  the  clergy,  the 
number  of  judges,  magistrates,  advocates,  and  tax-gatherers,  and  the 
vexatious  proceedings  of  some  tribunals,  no  country  in  Europe  ex- 
hibited a more  numerous  population,  more  opulent  towns,  or  a greater 
diffusion  of  happiness ; incontestable  proofs  that  the  government  was 
on  the  whole,  not  ill  administered,  and  well  adapted  to  the  genius 
and  manners  of  the  natives.  In  regard  to  the  Sovereign  it  might  be 
deemed  the  brightest  jewel  of  his  crown.  It  maintained  an 
active  and  industrious  population  of  S, 000,000  souls,  and  afforded  a 
considerable  revenue,  besides  the  ex pences  of  the  civil  and  military 
establishment,  and  numerous  pensions  on  the  ecclesiastical  founda- 
tions. Though  distant  from  the  6eatof  empire,  it  was  the  connecting 
link  with  the  Maritime  Powers,  and  since  the  loss  of  Alsace,  it  formed 
the  great  bulwark  against  the  encroachments  of  France, 

In  this  country,  and  among  these  people  so  tenacious  of  their  cus- 
toms, liberties,  and  religion,  Joseph  did  not  merely  attempt  to  reform 
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«.  - i the  very  root  of  the  constitution  itself.  He  purposed  to  force  on  the 
natives  what  he  termed  a simple  and  efficient  form  of  government, 
and  to  establish  nearly  the  same  system  of  ecclesiastical  polity,  finance, 
and  jurisprudence,  as  he  had  introduced  into  his  hereditary  countries. 
He  commenced  his  innovations  at  an  early  period  of  his  reign  by  abo- 
lishing several  convents,  prohibiting  processions,  jubilees,  and  confra- 
ternities, and  removing  statues,  images,  and  offerings  from  the 
churches. 

But  in  1786  his  plans  were  fully  developed.  He  reformed 
the  system  of  public  education,  by  abrogating  the  privileges  of 
the  university  of  Louvain,  and  instituting  a seminary  for  the  study 
of  theology,  over  which  he  placed  foreigners,  as  directors,  independent 
of  the  controul  of  the  bishops,  and  at  which  he  ordered  all  youths 
destined  for  the  church  to  pursue  their  studies.  The  innovation 
Dec.  6.  was  vehemently  opposed  by  every  order  of  the  clergy,  and  gave 
rise  to  a tumult  among  the  students,  which  was  not  suppressed  with- 
out a military  force.  The  archbishop  of  Mechlin,  who  took  an  active 
part  in  the  dispute,  was  summoned  to  Vienna,  and  the  papal  nuntio,  who 
had  countenanced  the  opposition  to  the  imperial  decrees,  was  abruptly 
ordered  to  quit  the  Netherlands.  This  attempt  was  followed  by  a 
March  similar  change  in  the  civil  government.  Joseph  suppressed  the  per- 
,787‘  manent  committee  of  deputies,  appointed  to  act  during  the  vacations 
of  the  States,  abolished  all  the  councils  and  courts  of  justice,  and 
established  the  same  gradation  of  tribunals  as  in  the  other  Austrian 
territories.  Finally,  he  declared  the  Netherlands  one  province  of  the  • 
Austrian  dominions,  and  divided  tlie  whole  territory  into  nine  circles 
or  intendancies*,  each  circle  to  be  governed  by  an  intendant  and 
subordinate  commissaries,  forming  tribunals  dependent  on  a supreme 
council,  exempted  from  the  controul  of  the  States,  and  at  which  the 
imperial  minister  presided.  The  discontents  of  the  people  were 
aggravated  by  other  acts  of  less  importance,  but  no  less  arbitary  and 

• Brussels,  Antwerp,  Ghent,  Bruges,  Tournaj,  Mods,  Namur,  Luxemburg!),  and  Lim- 
burgb.  • , 
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unconstitutional.  The  rector  of  the  capuchins  at  Brussels,  was  driven  Chapter  .so. 
into  banishment  for  refusing  to  send  the  students  of  his  order  to  the 
new  seminary,  and  de  Hondt  an  eminent  merchant,  contrary  to  the 
express  stipulation  of  the  Joyous  Entry,  was  arrested  and  conveyed  to 
Vienna  to  be  tried  on  a charge  of  peculation,  while  his  cause  was 
under  the  cognizance  of  a uative  tribunal.  The  larger  abbies  also,  av 
they  became  vacant,  were  placed  in  commendam,  and  the  ecclesias- 
tical branch  of  the  constitution,  which  in  Brabant  was  solely  repre- 
sented by  the  abbots,  was  threatened  with  a gradual  exclusion  from 
the  government. 

The  abolition  of  their  venerated  constitution  excited  universal  in- 
dignation and  alarm  among  the  people  of  the  Netherlands.  The 
clergy  and  the  laity  formed  a common  cause  for  mutual  security. 

Brabant  became  the  focus  of  opposition ; the  states,  in  the  terms  of  April, 
their  constitution,  refused  to  grant  the  customary  subsidies,  until 
their  grievances  were  redressed ; they  forbade  the  collectors  of  the 
revenue  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  new  intendants,  and 
presented  a spirited  remonstrance  to  the  Governors  general.  They 
suppressed  also  the  general  seminary  at  Louvain,  dismissed  the  foreign 
professors,  invited  the  other  states  to  form  a general  confederacy, 
and  claimed  the  guaranty  of  foreign  powers,  particularly  of  France. 

Their  example  was  followed  by  the  other  provinces.  Tumults  broke 
out  in  different  places,  the  populace  assumed  the  national  cockade 
in  imitation  of  the  French,  and  the  aspect  of  the  whole  country  por- 
tended an  insurrection. 

Joseph  being  at  this  crisis  on  his  journey  to  Cherson,  the  ministers 
at  Vienna,  far  from  being  authorised  to  take  proper  precautions,  were 
not  even  acquainted  with  the  intended  innovations.  The  Governors 
general  themselves  were  adverse  to  a system  so  repugnant  to  the 
feelings  of  the  people,  and  at  variance  with  count  Belgioioso,  the 
minister  plenipotentiary,  who  carried  into  execution  the  plans  of  the 
sovereign.  Thus  circumstanced,  the  Governors  general  adopted  the 
only  expedient  likely  to  prevent  a rebellion.  They  issued  a decree 
suspending  all  arrangements  contrary  to  the  constitution,  promised  to 
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y j noxious  to  the  States,  and  engaged  to  employ  their  good  offices  in 
obtaining  the  ratification  of  the  sovereign. 

May  28,  Joseph  received  the  first  account  of  the  tumults,  at  Pereslaf,  as  lie 
was  preparing  to  cross  the  Dnieper.  Hut  infatuated  with  his  plans, 
despising  the  danger,  and  employed  in  paying  court  to  ('atlierine,  lie 
slighter!  the  intelligence,  and  gave  orders  tliat  no  letters  should  be 
forwarded  to  him  during  the  journey,  lie  determined,  however,  to 
pursue  rigorous  measures,  and  in  answer  to  strong  representations  in 
favour  of  lenity  and  caution,  replied  “ the  flame  of  rebellion  can 
“ only  be  extinguished  by  blood."  On  lus  return  to  Pereslaf,  he 
learnt  with  astonishment  and  agitation  tlie  progress  of  the  insurrec- 
tion ; and  after  taking  a hasty  leave  of  Catherine  returned  to  Vicuna 
in  tlie  beginning  of  July.  New  mortifications  awaited  his  arrival. 
He  was  thunderstruck  with  the  intelligence  that  tlie  Flemings,  instead 
of  expecting  tlie  repeal  of  tlie  obnoxious  edicts,  liad  taken  up  arms, 
and  obtained  new  concessions  from  tlie  Governors  general,  and  dial 
prince  Kaunitz,  had  not  only  approved  these  lenient  measures,  but 
pledged  himself  for  tlie  acquiescence  of  his  Sovereign*. 

Joseph  highly  reprobated  tlie  conduct  of  tlie  Governors  general  and 
of  his  minister,  as  feeble  and  pusillanimous,  and  expressed  his  inflexi- 
ble resolution  to  enforce  the  execution  of  his  plans.  lie  ordered 
troops  to  march  to  the  Netherlands,  summoned  the  Governors 
general  and  count  Pelgioioso  to  Vienna;  and  at  the  same  time  dis- 
patched an  angry  mandate  to  the  contumacious  states,  commanding 
them,  as  a mark  of  obedience,  to  submit  their  complaints,  and  apolo- 
gise for  their  misconduct  at  the  foot  of  tlie  tiwone. 

The  states  did  not  refuse  to  give  the  required  proof  of  obedience, 
but  charged  their  rlcputies  to  express  the  loyalty  of  die  nation  and 

Aug.  15.  represent  its  grievances.  On  the  lith  of  August  ihev  were  admitted 
1787. 


• Sir  Robert  Keith  to  Lord  Carmarthen, 
Vienna,  Aug.  3,  1787.  Prince  Kaunitz 
was  so  much  displeased  with  the  violent 

proceedings  of  iosepb,  sod  lot  refcisal 


to  ratify  tlie  concessions  made  to  tlie 
people  of  the  Netherlands,  that  be  offered 
to  resign,  and  for  a time  discontinued  4o 
countersign  die  Mandates  of  the  Emperor. 
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to  an  audience,  and  their  chief  addressed  the  emperor  in  a speech 
replete  with  professions  of  loyalty,  accompanied  with  firmness  and 
spirit.  “ Prostrate”  lie  said  “ at  the  foot  of  the  greatest  throne  of 
the  universe,  the  deputies  of  your  13elgic  provinces,  with  the  pro- 
foundest  respect,  present  to  your  majesty  the  homage  of  their  duty 
and  affection.  If  among  tl»c  people,  whom  Heaven  has  subjected  to 
your  vast  empire,  some  are  more  powerful  than  those  who  inhabit* 
our  fine  anti  fertile  country,  we  may  venture  to  assert  with  truth, 
that  your  majesty  has  no  subjects  more  faithful,  nor  any  move  invio- 
lably attached  to  your  sacred  person.  Approve  Sire,  the  respectful 
assurances  of  our  affection  and  fidelity,  deign  to  accept  our  homage 
with  the  justice  of  a king  and  the  kindness  of  a father,  and  receive  the 
pure  offering  of  our  hearts,  our  fortunes,  and  our  blood.  Way  we, 
under  the  safeguard  of  our  ancient  laws,  the  source  of  our  happiness, 
be  enabled  still  to  sacrifice  our  lives  and  fortunes  for  the  defence  and 
glory  of  that  throne  which  was  transmitted  to  your  majesty 
by  your  august  mother,  whose  memory  will  for  ever  remain  sacred 
among  us.”  They  were  then  permitted  to  read  the  list  of  their 
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grievances. 

The  Emperor,  who  had  scarcely  restrained  his  indignation  during 
the  recital,  replied  in  language  equally  stern  and  imperious.  “ The 
great  dissatisfaction  which  I feel  from  all  tlie  late  proceedings  in  my 
Belgic  provinces  canoot be  effaeod  by  a vain  parade  of  words:  nothing 
but  a series  of  actions  can  prove  the  sincerity  of  your  professions. 
I have  charged  prince  Kaunitz  to  communicate  to  you  in  writing  for 
the  information  of  the  states,  certain  articles,  the  execution  of  which 
must  precede  any  deliberation.  Your  instant  and  entire  obedience 
is  not  only  necessary  to  restore  all  things  to  their  proj>er  order,  but  to 
put  a stop  to  the  present  interruption  of  commerce.  I give  you  daily 
proofs  that  tlie  good  at'  my  subjects  is  the  sole  object  of  ail  my  actions, 
and  you  most  be  convinced  that  I have  no  thouglrt  of  overturning 
your  constitution,  as  in  tlie  moment  of  your  greatest  outrages,  and 
when  you  have  deserved  my  utmost  indignation,  with  all  the  power 
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* i serve  your  liberties  . 

'l*he  conditions  anounced  with  this  parade  of  liberality,  comprised 
the  restoration  of  all  innovations,  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  the  pay- 
ment of  the  subsidies,  and  the  revocation  of  all  orders  and  represen- 
tations issued  by  the  States,  contrary  to  the  views  of  the  sovereign. 
In  case  of  an  immediate  compliance,  the  emperor  promised  that  the 
antient  tribunals  and  administration  of  justice  should  be  restored, 
that  the  intendancies  should  not  be  established,  nor  the  abbies  de- 
prived of  their  privileges.  He  added  also,  that  the  territorial  impost 
of  forty  per  cent,  and  the  military  conscription  should  not  be  intro- 
duced into  the  Netherlands 

Promises  so  vague,  accompanied  by  demands  so  contradictory,  did 
not  satisfy  the  Belgic  States,  and  they  announcer!  their  resolution  not 
to  comply  with  the  preliminary  articles  without  full  security  for  the 
redress  of  their  grievances.  But  while  the  people  waited  with 
anxiety  the  march  of  the  imperial  troops,  and  were  making  prepara- 
tions for  resistance,  a singular  change  took  place  in  the  conduct 
of  Joseph.  As  he  could  not  venture  to  drive  his  subjects  of  the 
Netherlands  to  desperation  while  embarrassed  with  the  Turkish  war, 
he  endeavoured  to  attain  by  artifice  what  he  could  not  effect  by  force. 
He  therefore  treated  the  deputies  with  the  greatest  condescension, 
•Sept.  1787.  and  affected  a willingness  to  accede  to  most  of  their  demands.  These 
concessions  produced  the  desired  effect ; for  although  the  States  of 
Brabant  hesitated  to  comply  with  his  injunctions,  and  skirmishes  even 
took  place  at  Brussels  between  the  militia  and  the  regulars,  yet  by 
« the  prudent  conduct  of  count  Murray,  who  was  intrusted  with  the 

provisional  government,  the  objects  in  dispute  were  amicably  arranged. 


• Copy  of  the  Speech  made  by  the 
Flemish  deputies  at  their  first  audience, 
and  of  the  Emperor’s  Declaration  in  reply, 
read  to  them  by  the  vice  chancellor  count 
Cobenzl.  Keith  Papers.— Abo  sir  Robert 


Keith’s  letter  to  lord  Caermarthen,  Aug.  1 8. 

t Note  from  sir  Robert  Keith,  contain- 
ing an  account  of  the  result  of  the  Flemish 
Deputation.  Keith  Papers 
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The  States  announced  their  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  their  Chapter  ^50. 
sovereign,  the  volunteers  laid  down  their  arms,  and  in  return  the  . 1 

march  of  the  imperial  troops  was  countermanded.  Count  Murray 
issued  the  edict  which  suppressed  the  new  ordinances,  re-established 
the  ancient  constitution,  confirmed  the  Joyous  Entry,  and  promised 
that  conferences  should  be  held  with  the  States  to  adjust  the  sub- 
jects remaining  in  dispute. 

These  measures  occasioned  a temporary  restoration  of  tranquillity. 

But  it  was  soon  evident  that  Joseph  only  suspended  his  projects  to 
deceive  his  subjects,  with  the  resolution  to  seize  the  first  opportunity 
of  dissolving  the  government  by  force  or  artifice.  He  dismissed 
count  Murray,  who  had  tranquillised  the  minds  of  the  people. 

The  army  in  the  Netherlands  was  silently  augmented,  and  the  com- 
mand intrusted  to  general  d’  Alton,  a man  of  an  undaunted  and  in- 
flexible temper,  and  with  the  spirit  of  a rigid  disciplinarian  preferring 
coercion  to  lenity.  Count  Trautmansdorf  was  appointed  minister 
plenipotentiary,  ad  interim,  with  instructions  which  prove  the  views 
and  insincerity  of  the  Emperor.  He  was  ordered  to  consider  the 
declaration  of  count  Murray  as  extorted  by  fear,  and  consequently 
invalid  ; to  hold  no  conference  with  the  states  on  the  subjects  in  dis- 
pute; to  remove  gradually  all  disaffected  persons  from  their  employ- 
ments ; but  above  all  to  effect  a complete  reform  in  the  supreme 
council  of  Brabant,  “ without  which”  to  use  the  words  of  the  Emperor, 

“ nothing  could  be  done  He  was  no  less  positively  enjoined  to 
commence  his  administration  with  the  re-establishment  of  tlxe  gene- 
ral seminary  at  Louvain. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  minister  at  Brussels,  he  found  the  people  in  0cl-  27, 
a state  of  general  agitation,  and  with  suspicions  naturally  inspired 
by  the  prevarications  of  the  sovereign,  watching  all  his  proceedings 


• Le  Conseil  de  Brabant,  et  les  fiscaux 
«fui  sont  les  plus  entftSs,  et  les  plus  mal  in- 
tentionnes,  et  sans  lesqucls  it  n 'y  a plus  mo- 
yen  de  rien  faire.  II  y faudra  done  une 
bonne  reforme.  " Lettrc  de  I'  Empereur 


au  comte  de  Trautmansdorf  Vienne, 
Oct.  8,  1787-"  Trautmansdorf  Fragmens 
pour  senrir  & P Histoire  des  Evencmens, 
aux  Pays  Bas,  de  1787,  a 1789-  P-9* 

with 
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Chapter  50.  with  a jealous  eve.  He  therefore  suspended  the  execution  of  the 

IJ&J 179()#  **  W 1 

. > decree  for  the  suppression  of  the  university  during  three  months,  and 

gained  great  popularity  by  this  act  of  indulgence.  The  other  preli- 
minary demands  were  obtained  without  difficulty,  and  the  subsidies 
which  had  been  refused, 'unanimously  voted,  with  a declaration,  that 
this  compliance  was  a testimony  of  gratitude  for  the  appointment  of 
a minister  so  agreeable  to  the  nation. 

• Joseph,  too  ardent  and  arbitrary  to  listen  to  the  dictates  of  prudence 
or  justice,  disapproved  the  suspension,  and  issued  peremptory  orders  to 
establish  the  general  seminary,  whatever  might  be  the  consequence*. 
His  views  were  warmly  supported  by  general  cfAlton,  who  was 
eager  to  bring  the  military  force  into  action,  and  boasted  that  he 
Could  subjugate  the  whole  Netherlands  in  six  weeks.  The  minister 
plenipotentiary,  reluctantly  fulfilling  an  order  of  which  he  fore- 
saw and  deplored  the  fatal  consequences,  commanded  the  rector  and 
other  members  of  the  university  to  submit  to  the  plan  of  reform. 
'Hie  whole  body  appealing  to  the  council  of  Brabant,  he  required 
the  council  to  enforce  the  imperial  decree.  In  reply  to  a spirited  re- 
monstrance, he  reiterated  his  demands  in  a more  absolute  tone,  allow- 
ed only  two  hours  fordelilreration,  and  threatened,  in  case  of  refusal, 
to  employ  force,  and  revoke  all  the  recent  concessions.  At  the  same 
time  d* Alton  drew  out  a body  of  troops  with  artillery,  near  the  house 
in  which  the  council  was  assembled,  and  sent  a detachment  through 
the  streets  to  awe  the  populace.  The  States  however  still  un- 
daunted, disdained  to  return  an  answer,  and  only  ordered  the  mes- 
sage to  be  entered  on  their  journals.  The  detachment  which 
patroled  the  streets  being  insulted,  fired  on  the  populace ; a tumult 
ensued  in  which  six  persons  were  killed,  and  several  wounded,  and 
d’Alton  poured  a hotly  of  troops  into  the  town-house.  But  at  thU 
awful  crisis  Trautmansdorf  again  suspended  the  rising  commotion 
by  ceasing  to  press  his  demands,  and  by  declaring  that  the  general 
had  drawn  out  the  troops  without  his  concurrence. 


• Trautmansdorf,  p.  12. 
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. Intelligence  of  these  proceedings  being  transmitted  to  Vienna,  the  Chapter  so. 
emperor  rewarded  the  officer  who  had  ordered  the  troops  to  fire,  and.  1.787~179^' 
encouraged  d ’Alton  to  persist  in  coercive  measures ; yet  with  the  same 
duplicity  as  before,  he  held  forth  to  the  natives  the  offer  of  a ge-  M^8a? 
neral  amnesty  and  complete  restitution  of  his  favour.  The  Governors 
general  who  returned  at  this  juncture,  found  the  country  in  a state  of 
apparent  tranquillity,  and  the  people  impressed  with  hopes  that  Joseph 
had  at  length  relinquished  his  impolitic  designs.  But  within  a few 
days  after  this  public  declaration,  the  university  was  again  shut  up,  the 
rector  banished  for  three  years,  and  the  refractory  members  expelled » 
while  a body  of  troops  stationed  in  the  town  slaughtered  many  of 
the  inhabitants,  who  assembled  to  deplore  the  overthrow  of  that  uni- 
versity which  had  been  their  pride  and  support  The  general  semi- 
nary was  re-established ; the  colleges  of  Mechlin  and  Antwerp,  cele- 
brated for  the  education  of  youth  destined  to  the  ecclesiastical  profes- 
sion, were  likewise  closed,  and  the  same  measures  of  coercion  em- 
ployed against  the  inhabitants. 

• Soon  after  these  violent  proceedings  the  states  of  the  different  pro- 
vinces assembled  to  grant  the  ordinary  subsidies,  and  notwithstanding 
the  causes  of  dissatisfaction,  all  complied  with  the  usual  custom  ex- 
cept those  of  llaiuault  and  Brabant.  The  stales  of  llainault  were 
offended  by  the  removal  of  their  grand  bailiff  the  duke  of  Aremberg, 
who  had  stood  forth  in  defence  of  their  riglits,  and  the  appointment 
pf  the  count  of  Arberg,  who  was  not  a native  of  the  province.  Iu 
Brabant  the  nobles  and  clergy  did  not  make  a direct  opposition;  but 
.the  grant  was  witheld  by  the  third  estate,  which  was  composed  of 
the  deputies  from  the  three  aggrieved  cities  of  Antwerp,  Louvain  and 
Brussels.  Their  refusal  drew  from  the  emperor  a severe  address,  iu 
which  lie  threatened  to  revoke  the  amnesty,  to  prosecute  all  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  late  troubles,  to  annul  their  privileges,  and  to  abro- 
gate the  Joyous  Entry.  The  states  of  Brabant,  alarmed  by  these  Jan.  ?<T. 
threats,  sent  a petition  to  deprecate  the  anger  of  the  sovereign,  and  l/Sir' 
procured  the  suspension  of  the  impending  punishment.  Those  of 
llainault  persisting  in  their  resolution,  their  assembly  was  dissolved  j4n.  3t„ 
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Chapter  so.  by  the  military  force,  their  chiefs  arrested,  and  their  constitution  abo- 
17^7-1790.  ]ished.  Confident  that  this  severe  example  would  intimidate  the  re- 
fractory states  of  Brabant,  Joseph  announced  his  intention  to  make  a 
change  in  their  government,  which  should  prevent  a repetition  of  their 
contumacy,  and  secure  the  regular  grant  of  a permanent  subsidy,  by 
extending  the  right  of  representation  to  other  towns  and  districts.* 

In  the  present  temper  of  the  country  such  an  arbitary  project  ex- 
cited general  indignation.-  The  two  first  orders  of  the  states 
who  had  before  preserved  the  appearance  of  obedience,  refused  to 
submit  to  a change  in  that  constitution  which  they  had  sworn  to 
maintain,  and  joined  with  the  third  estate  in  opposing  the  imperial 
mandate.  All  orders  and  ranks  of1  people  engaged  in  the  dispute ; 
parties  of  royalists  and  patriots  were  formed,  and  the  whole  province 
became  a scene  of  civil  commotion. 

While  Brabant  was  thus  divided  by  internal  feuds,  Joseph  seized 
the  opportunity  to  overthrow  the  constitution.  By  his  command  the 
minister  plenipotentiary  summoned  an  extraordinary  meeting  of  the 
states,  and  required  their  concurrence  in  the  proposition  for  increasing 
the  third  order,  and  establishing  a permanent  subsidy ; he  also  en- 
joined them  to  approve  all  the  imperial  edicts,  which  were  not  contrary 
to  theJoyous  Entry ; and  to  extort  submission,  the  house  of  assembly  was 
surrounded  with  troops.  The  deputies  however  boldly  refused  their 
consent,  exclaimingwith  one  accord  “ though  the  emperor  may  dissolve 
**  us,  we  will  not  violate  a constitution  which  we  have  solemnly  pledged 
“ ourselves  to  preserve.”  In  consequence  of  this  refusal,  the  edict 
was  enforced,  the  assembly  dissolved,  and  the  Joyous  Entry  annulled. 
The  deputies  repaired  to  the  hall  of  the  council  of  Brabant,  and  pro- 
tested against  these  proceedings ; but  their  protests  were  disregarded, 
and  on  the  ensuing  morning  three  imperial  edicts  proclaimed  the  dis- 
solution of  the  antient  constitution,  the  new  arrangement  for  the  ad- 

* This  plan  was  not  without  a precedent.  Bniges  and  Ypres,  to  other  cities  andcom- 

In  1754,  a similar  change  bad  taken  place  munities,  on  the  condition  of  paying  a p$r- 

in  Flanders,  by  granting  the  right  of  repre-  manent  subsidy, 
aeutation,  originally  confined  to  Glient, 
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ministration  of  justice,  and  various  alterations  in  the  imposition  and  chapter  50. 
collection  of  the  taxes. 

Joseph  fondly  considered  this  event  as  the  termination  of  the  strug- 
gle; and  d’Alton  re-echoed  his  sentiments  when  he  said,  “the  18  th  of 
“ June  is  a happy  epoch  for  the  House  of  Austria;  for  on  that  day, 

“ the  victory  of  Kolin  saved  the  monarchy,  and  the  emperor  became 
“ master  of  the  Netherlands.”  But  neither  the  infatuated  monarch 
nor  his  sanguine  general  were  acquainted  with  the  resolution  and  sen- 
timents of  a free  nation.  Although  the  presence  of  the  military  pre- 
vented an  immediate  tumult,  this  apparent  tranquillity  was  the  calm 
which  precedes  the  storm.  The  licentious  spirit,  which  at  this  time 
agitated  France,  spread  like  an  electric  shock  among  a people  who 
were  provoked  by  repeated  insults  and  oppressions;  the  patriots  daily  juiy  178$. 
augmenting  in  numbers  exulted  in  the  hope  of  being  assisted  by  their 
neighbours,  and  of  forming  a similar  constitution  on  the  ruins  of 
the  Austrian  government.  Vengeance  and  retaliation  were  denounced 
against  the  royalists;  the  walls,  churches,  and  houses  were  covered 
with  placards,  calling  on  the  people  to  imitate  the  example  set  by  the 
citizens  of  Paris. 

Trautmansdorf,  who  had  before  averted  the  danger  by  prudence 
and  lenity,  was  now  anxious  to  meet  it  with  firmness.  Aware 
that  these  commotions  were  fomented  by  France,  Prussia,  and 
some  leading  members  of  the  Dutch  government,  and  conscious  that 
the  imperial  troops,  w1k>  scarcely  amounted  to  20,000,  were  too  few 
to  awe  a whole  nation,  he  earnestly  requested  an  accession  of  force. 

His  apprehensions  were  ridiculed  by  d' Alton,  who  boasted  that  after 
sending  a battalion  of  each  regiment  to  the  army  in  Hungary,  he 
should  still  be  able  to  maintain  internal  tranquillity;  and  Joseph 
reluctantly  dispatched  only  a single  regiment,  “ not  because  he 
deemed  it  necessary,  but  to  encourage  a timid  government”  The  fore- 
bodings of  the  minister  were  too  soon  realised.  Scarcely  a month  elap- 
sed after  the  dissolution  of  the  antient  constitution,  before  the  people  lu- 
multuoubly  rose,  in  various  districts,  released  the  arrested  persons,  at- 
tacked the  military,  and  plundered  the  bouses  of  the  magistrates.  In 
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Chapter  50.  these  commotions  many  lives  were  lost  at  Tirlemont,  Louvain,  Ant- 
V8'"1 <?)<>•  %veJ.p>  an(j  y|onS)  before  tranquillity  coultl  he  restored;  and  at  Diest, 
the  patriots  led  on  by  the  monks,  expelled  the  imperial  troops  and  the 
July.  magistrates.  Brussels  l>eing  likewise  the  scene  of  a momentary 
effervescence,  the  minister  proposed  to  disarm  the  citizens ; but  this 
measure  was  rejected  by  d’Alton,  who  presuming  on  the  force  of 
military  discipline,  contemptuously  exclaimed  “ If  they  want  arms, 

I will  supply  them.”  . : 

At  this  period  many  young  men  of  Brussels,  who  had  uttered  sedi- 
tious speeches,  were  sent  without  trial  to  serve  in  the  army  of 
Hungary;  and  in  the  agitated  state  of  the  public  mind,  this  arbitarw 
net  spread  through  the  nation  indignant  and  sullen  despondency.- 
Emigrations  took  place  from  all  quarters;  the  fugitives  repair- 
ing to  the  frontiers  of  Holland  and  Liege,  joined  those  who 
bad  quitted  their  country  in  the  preceding  troubles,  and  formed  a 
numerous  body,  ready  to  act  offensively  against  the  government 
They  found  an  able  chief  in  Vander  Noot,  a factious  advocate  of 
Brussels,  who  had  taken  an  active  part  during  the  troubles,  and  at 
whose  instigation  the  third  estate  had  refused  to  grant  the  annual 
subsidy.  Being  arrested  and  condemned  for  treason,  he  had  in  1787 
escaped  into  England.  After  ineffectually  endeavouring  to  obtain 
for  his  countrymen  the  protection  and  assistance  of  the  British  cabi- 
net, he  repaired  to  Berlin.  Receiving  from  the  king  of  Prussia  only 
dubious  promises,  he  went  to  Holland,  where  he  was  permitted  to 
reside  under  a feigned  name,  by  the  connivance  of  the  Dutch  govern- 
ment, which  on  this  occasion  imitated  the  conduct  of  Joseph  towards 
the  exiles  in  the  late  revolution.  He  returned  in  1789  to  Breda, 
avhither  he  drew  the  archbishop  of  Mechlin,  the  abbot  of  Ton galoo, 
Crumpiper,  the  chancellor  of  Brabant,  many  of  the  nobility  from 
'Brussels,  almost  all  the  members  of  the  states,  and  Van  Eupen, 
canon  of  Antwerp.  By  their  efforts,  the  emigrants  were  dis- 
ciplined, distributed  in  different  parts  of  the  neighbouring  country, 
arms  and  ammunition  secured,  and  a force  amounting  to  10,000 
men  organized  and  appointed.  A committee  was  established 
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*1  Breda  for  the  regulation  of  their  proceedings,  and  their  views  Chapter  so. 
seconded  by  another  secret  committee  at  Brussels.  '•  . 

In  the  midst  of  this  ferment,  the  emperor  strangely  blending  con- 
ciliation and  severity,  published  a decree  re-establishing  the  universi- 
ty of  Louvain,  in  all  its  rights  and  privileges.  This  ridiculous  versa- 
tility excited  contempt  instead  of  giving  satisfaction,  and  produced  no 
effect  in  allaying  internal  disaffection,  or  checking  the  efforts  of  the 
party  iu  Holland.  A regular  plan  of  hostilities  was  digested  by  the 
chiefs  of  the  insurgents,  and  Vander  Mersch,  an  officer  who  had  sig- 
nalized himself  in  the  imperial  service,  during  the  seven  years 
war,  was  appointed  commander.  Vander  Noot  assumed  the  title  of 
plenipotentiary  agent  of  the  people  of  Brabant,  and  a manifesto, 
under  his  signature,  was  published  “ in  the  name  of  the  clergy  and 
third  estate  of  Brabant,  in  union  with  many  of  the  nobility,  renoun- 
cing their  allegiance,  and  declaring  that  they  no  longer  considered 
Joseph  as  their  sovereign.”  This  manifesto,  as  a declaration  of  war, 
was  sent  to  the  government,  and  followed  by  the  march  of  the  patriot 
army  into  Brabant. 

With  a view  to  counteract  its  effects,  the  government  of  Brussels 
ordered  it  to  be  burnt  by  the  common  executioner,  and  published  a 
long  vindication  of  the  emperor,  urging,  that  although  he  had  abro- 
gated the  Joyous  Entry,  yet  he  had  confirmed  the  essential  princi- 
ples of  the  constitution,  the  security  of  persons  and  property.  To 
awe  tlie  disaffected  within  the  walls,  many  persons  of  the  first  rank 
were  arrested  on  a charge  of  conspiracy,  the  gates  were  shut,  pallisa- 
does  planted  on  the  fortifications,  the  citizens  disarmed,  and  active 
preparations  made  for  defence. 

Meanwhile  hostilities  commenced.  A party  of  patriots  marching 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Breda,  surprised  the  forts  of  Lillo  and  Ort.  ?5. 
Liefgenshoek,  on  the  Scheld,  made  the  scanty  garrisons  prisoners,  and 
conveyed  the  guardship  and  artillery  to  Bergen  op  Zoom.  Another 
body  of  3,000  men,  under  thecomm  and  of  Vander  Mersch,  penetrated 
to  Turnhout,  and  though  many  were  armed  only  with  bludgeons, 

pitchforks, 
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Chapter  50.  pitchforks,  and  staves,  and  without  cannon,  they  repulsed  the  impe- 
1787-1790.  rjaj  generaj  Schroeder,  who  attacked  them  with  1,500  men.  This 
unexpected  victory,  proclaimed  a miracle  by  the  monks,  increased 
the  spirit  and  numbers  of  the  insurgents,  while  it  disheartened  the 
royalists.  But  on  the  approach  of  general  d’Arberg  with  7,000  men, 
the  patriots  retired  within  the  Dutch  territories,  and  concealing  their 
arms,  as  usual,  dispersed  themselves  in  Dutch  Brabant  * and  the 
neighbouring  districts  of  Liege,  waiting  for  a more  favourable  oppor- 
tunity to  renew  their  incursions. 

While  the  imperial  general  remained  at  Hogstraten,  watching  the 
insurgents,  they  made  a new  and  more  effectual  attempt  on  the  side 
of  Flanders.  A body  dispatched  by  Vander  Mersch  approached 
Ghent,  seized  two  of  the  gates,  and  forcing  their  way  into  the  town, 
were  joined  by  the  burghers  with  cannon  and  ammunition;  the  garri- 
son of  1,200  men  was  overpowered  by  numbers,  driven  across  the 
Schcld,  and  blockaded  in  the  barracks  of  the  fort  of  St.  Pierre.  D’Ar- 
berg  with  3,000  men  hastened  to  the  scene  of  action,  and  occupied 
the  citadel ; but  he  was  unable  to  stem  the  torrent  of  revolt  Bruges 
and  Courtray  declared  for  the  rebels;  new  succours  poured  into 
Ghent;  the  fort  of  St  Pierre  was  stormed,  the  troops  in  the  barracks 
made  'prisoners,  and  d’Arberg  himself  forced  to  retire  in  the  night  to 
Nov.  13-17.  Brussels.  AH  Flanders  was  instantly  emancipated;  the  states  as- 
scrubbing  at  Ghent,  published  a declaration  of  independence,  and 
invited  the  other  provinces  to  form  a general  alliance.  Terror  and 
despondency  spread  to  the  seat  of  government,  the  Governors  general 
quitted  Brussels;  d’Alton  and  Traufcraansdorf,  whose  disputes  were 


• Though  the  protection  which  was  given 
to  the  Flemish  insurgents  by  the  Dutch 
government  is  no  doubt  to  be  chiefly  as- 
cribed to  the  dose  political  connection 
which  subsisted  between  Berlin  and  the 
Hague,  it  was  justified  on  the  plea  of  're- 
taliation, because  the  Dutch  e\iles  who  had 
fit-d  from  Holland,  alter  the  Revolution  of 


1787  (many  of  whom  were  actually  under 
sentence  of  death  or  outlawry)  were  not 
only  permitted  to  reside  in  the  Austrian 
Netherlands,  but  were  openly  countenanced 
and  caressed  by  the  court  of  Brussels,  and 
favoured  in  their  enterprises  against  the 
established  government.  ^ 
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increased  by  the  impending  dangers,  acted  without  concert;  d'Alton  Chapter  aa 
concentrated  his  troops  to  make  a last  effort  for  the  preservation  of  i||Brr-^-L,,||» 
the  capital,  Trautmansdorf  liberated  the  arrested  persons,  re- 
stored arms  to  the  citizens,  and  issued  no  less  than  twenty  two 
declarations  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor,  hoping  to  conciliate  the 
people  by  suppressing  the  seminar}-  at  Antwerp,  re-establishing  the  • 

Joyous  Entry,  and  declaring  an  amnesty. 

Of  this  confusion  and  alarm  the  patriot  chiefs  availed  themselves 
with  equal  vigour,  skill,  and  promptitude.  Vaqder  Mersch  assembling 
a body  of  insurgents,  made  a new  irruption  into  Brabant,  seized  Dicst* 
and  advancing  to  Tiriemont,  threatened  Louvain.  D’Alton  instantly 
marched  against  the  rebels,  but  pressed  by  the  insurgents  of  Flanders, 
and  unwilling  to  risk  a battle,  which  if  unfortunate  would  have  left 
him  no  hope  of  retreat,  he  suddenly  concluded,  with  the  acquiescence 
or  consent  of  Trautmansdorf,  an  armistice  for  ten  days,  which  was 
to  be  provisionally  extended,  with  the  consent  of  the  states  of  Bra- 
bant. In  this  interval  he  hoped  to  turn  his  forces  against  Flan- 
ders; but  every  moment  of  delay  was  fatal  to  the  imperial  cause;  the 
patriots  anticipated  his  designs,  seduced  whole  troops  of  his  soldiers, 
augmented  their  party  by  new  accessions  of  force,  and  organized  an 
insurrection  at  Brussels,  which  terminated  the  struggle. 

Encouraged  by  the  versatile  conduct  of  the  government,  and  ex- 
cited by  the  prospect  of  immediate  succour,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
capital  followed  the  example  of  the  provinces.  On  the  8th  of  De- 
cember the  women  and  children  endeavoured  to  demolish  the 
entrenchments,  and  tore  up  the  pallisadoes.  The  people  assumed  the 
national  cockade ; the  streets  resounded  with  the  cries  of  “ Long 
live  the  patriots!  Long  live  Vander  Noot!”  The  soldiers  began 
to  desert,  and  two  companies  of  the  regiment  of  Murray  at  once 
joined  the  patriots. 

On  the  1 1 th  an  officer  imprudently  attempting  to  snatch  a cockade 
from  the  hat  of  a burgher,  a tumult  ensued,  and  the  inhabitants  flew 
to  arms.  The  imperial  troops,  separated  and  discouraged,  were  at- 
..  tacked 
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Chapter  60.  tacked  by  different  bands  of  the  populace,  assisted  by  the  deserteis, 
tj*7  nyo.  and  after  a conflict  which  continued  the  greater  part  of  the  night, 
were  driven  into  the  upper  town.  D' Alton,  fallen  from  his  former 

presumption,  dreading  the  approach  of  Vander  Mersch  on  one  side, 
and  the  Flemish  army  on  the  other,  doubtful  of  his  troops,  who  were 
. reduced  to  5000  men,  surrounded  by  secret  and  declared  enemies,  was 

happy  to  secure  his  retreat  by  a capitulation.  He  quitted  Brussels 
on  the  evening  of  the  12th,  leaving  the  cannon  military  chests  and 
stores  in  the  hands  of  the  insurgents,  and  took  the  route  to  Luxem- 
burgh,  pillaging,  plundering,  and  wasting  the  country  as  he  passed. 
The  example  of  the  capital  was  followed  by  the  other  towns ; the 
imperial  troops  successively  retired  from  Antwerp,  Louvain  and 
Mechlin  into  Luxemburgh,  and  the  governor,  general  Bender,  assum- 
ing the  command,  prepared  to  defend  that  duchy  which  alone  con- 
tinued faithful  to  the  House  of  Austria. 

Trautmansdorf  having  withdrawn  at  the  time  of  the  capitu- 
lation, the- government  was  dissolved,  and  after  a few  days  the 
insurgents  from  Breda  entered  the  capital  in  triumph.  On  the 
fi6th  of  December  the  states  of  Brabant  assumed  the  sovereign 
power,  and  declared  themselves  independent.  Their  example  was 
followed  by  the  states  of  the  other  provinces;  a federal  union  was  con- 
cluded by  which  the  Netherlands  were  moulded  into  a confederacy, 
under  the  title  of  the  United  Bclgic  States,  and  a congress  of  depu- 
Jaa.  1 1.  ties  appointed  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  new  government. 

The  newrs  of  the  revolution  affected  Joseph  to  an  alarming 
degree,  and  made  a deep  impression  on  his  mind,  already  weakened 
bv  bodily  and  mental  infirmities.  He  burst  into  tears,  complain- 
ing bitterly  that  he  had  been  deceived  by  the  intelligence  from 
Brussels'*;  he  acknowledged  his  total  inability  to  dense  measures  for 
the  recovery  of  those  valuable  dominions,  and  demanded  the  advice 
of  Kaunitz  wrhom  he  had  yet  scarcely  deigned  to  consult  on  these 

■ - ••  * Sir  Robert  Keith's  Dispatches. 
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momentous  events.  By  tlie  suggestions  of  the  minister,  he  consented  Ciiapter  50. 
to  adopt  conciliatory  measures,  and  count  Philip  Cobenzl,  who  was 
supposed  to  possess  great  influence  in  the  Low  Countries,  was  dis- 
patched to  Brussels,  to  tranquillize  the  people,  by  revoking  the  late 
edicts,  and  restoring  their  rights  and  privileges.  These  measures 
were  however  adopted  too  late.  When  Cobenzl  reached  the  frontier, 
all  the  provinces  except  Luxemburgh  were  in  the  possession  of  the 
insurgents,  the  congress  was  convoked  to  form  a new  constitution,  and 
his  overtures  were  rejected  with  disdain. 

In  this  moment  of  distress  Joseph  found  no  resource.  He  in  vain 
appealed  to  the  empire;  he  in  "'ain  obtained  a circular  letter  from  the 
pope  to  the  prelates  of  the  Netherlands  recommending  them  to  re- 
turn to  obedience.  Embarrassed  by  the  Turkish  war,  deriving  no 
assistance  from  the  courts  of  Versailles  and  Petersburgh,  his  sole  allies 
on  the  continent,  he  was  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  courting  the 
interposition  of  Prussia,  his  inveterate  enemy,  England  whom  he  had 
betrayed  and  insulted,  and  Holland  whom  he  had  despised  and  hum- 
bled. His  haughty  spirit  was  broken  by  calamity  and  disease;  he 
grasped  even  at  the  shadow  of  a hope,  and  was  eager  to  embrace  any 
measure  however  degrading  for  the  recovery  of  the  Netherlands,  even 
though  he  should  reduce  them  again  to  that  dependence  on  the  Mari- 
time Powers,  from  which  it  had  been  his  boast  to  emancipate  them. 

He  hoped  to  conciliate  Prussia  by  cessions  on  the  side  of  Poland ; he 
trusted  that  England  would  gladly  tender  her  assistance  to  obtain  the 
renewal  of  the  Barrier  Treaty ; he  relied  on  the  jealousy  which  the 
independence  of  the  Netherlands  would  excite  in  Holland,  and  the 
difficulty  of  joining  the  two  republics  in  a federal  union;  he 
flattered  himself  that  the  chiefs  of  the  different  provinces  would  re- 
turn to  their  allegiance  and  accept  a free  constitution  under  the  gua- 
ranty of  the  Triple  Alliance.  But  he  was  again  deceived.  England 
refused  to  interfere  in  a cause  which  was  opposed  by  her  great  conti- 
nental ally;  Holland  beheld  his  distress  with  indifference,  if  not  with 
satisfaction;  Frederic  William,  who  was  maturing  a grand  system 
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Chapter  50.  for  the  reduction  of  Austria,  fomented  the  discontents  in  the  Nether- 
1787-1  <9Q.  ianc]s>  ant}  exerted  all  his  efforts  to  inflame  that  hostile  spirit  which 
pervaded  every  part  of  the  hereditary  dominions,  and  was  rising 
against  Joseph  in  the  different  courts  of  Europe. 


• The  contents  of  this  chapter  are 
drawn  from  Sir  Robert  Keith’s  Dispatches 
and  Papers — Trautmansdorf  Fragmens 
pour  servir  k I’Histoire  dcs  Evcnemens  aux 
Pays  Bas  de  1787  i 1 78*).— Pexzl  ch  25. 


— Hamburgh  Politisches  Journal — Nume- 
rous pamphlets  published  during  the  con- 
test, and  private  communications  from  per- 
sons of  the  most  respectable  authority. 
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CHAPTER  51. 

1789—1790. 

Cnmuitfii  and  Discontents  in  the  Hereditary  Countries,  particularly  in  Hungary — • 

Joseph  declines  in  health — Threatened  by  the  King  of  Prussia — Revives  the  Con- 
stitution, and  restores  the  Regalia  of  Hungary— His  Sickness,  Death,  and  Charaen 
■ter — His  Marriages. 

r 1 'IIROUGHOUT  the  Hereditary  Countries  the  same  ferment  Chapter  5i. 

prevailed  as  that  which  had  preceded  the  explosion  in  the 
Netherlands.  Addresses  poured  in  from  all  quarters  against  the  in- 
novations of  Joseph ; and  the  principal  members  of  the  civil  govern- 
ment represented  in  terms  equally  strong  the  difficulties  which 
occurred  in  collecting  the  new  land  tax.  In  Hungary,  where  all  the 
bonds  which  united  every  order  of  the  nation  were  suddenly  burst 
asunder,  the  discontents  rose  to  an  alarming  height,  and  were  in-  Oct.  to  Dec 
flamed  by  the  severities  used  in  enforcing  the  military  levies,  and  ex- 
acting heavy  contributions  for  the  subsistence  of  the  army.  These 
unprecedented  acts  of  authority  were  universally  stigmatised  as  op- 
pressive and  unconstitutional;  some  counties  granted  only  part,  and 
more  refused  to  comply  with  requisitions  which  they  declared  illegal 
and  beyond  their  ability  to  fulfil.  The  Hungarian  nobles  also,  in  the 
same  haughty  tone  in  which  they  had  formerly  dictated  to  their 
kings,  demanded  the  confirmation  of  their  rights,  the  permission  to 
resume  their  national  dress,  and  the  revival  of  their  native  language 
in  the  acts  and  records  of  the  kingdom. 

In  the  midst  of  these  public  distresses,  the  declining  spirit  of 
Joseph  was  troubled  with  domestic  feuds.  He  had  offended  his 
brother  Leopold,  by  an  imprudent  partiality  to  his  nephew  the  arch- 
riuke  Francis,*  who  had  been  brought  up  under  his  auspices,  and  by 

* Sir  Robert  Keith  to  the  duke  of  Ltfeds,  Sept.  26,  17S9. 
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Chapter  51.  an  unjustifiable  attempt  to  secure  for  him  the  reversion  of  the  impe- 
v ^ / rial  crown.  This  impolitic  attempt  to  raise  the  son  above  the 

father,  had  created  an  incurable  jealousy  between  the  two  brothers ; 
and  Leopold  not  only  censured  every  part  of  Joseph’s  conduct,  both 
in  regard  to  internal  and  external  policy,  but  sedulously  avoided  even 
an  interview  or  ary  species  of  communication  which  might  implicate 
him  in  the  transactions  or  embarrassments  of  his  brother. 

Joseph  sunk  under  the  struggle  of  contending  passions,  the  weight 
of  accumulated  calamities,  and  the  effects  of  disease.  The  same 
languor  which  prevailed  in  the  chamber  of  the  sick  monarch,  was 
for  a time  diffused  through  every  department  of  state:  although 
a war  with  Prussia  seemed  inevitable,  he  neither  formed  magazines 
v nor  made  the  necessary  augmentations  of  the  army ; equally  unable 

to  avert,  and  unwilling  to  encounter  the  danger,  he  displayed  the 
extremes  of  anxiety,  alarm,  and  irresolution.  But  as  the  storm  ap- 
proached, his  mind  regained  a portion  of  its  pristine  activity,  and  he 
Feb.  1790.  commenced  the  requisite  preparations  for  impending  hostilities*. 

He  felt  also  the  necessity  of  conciliating  his  subjects  to  frustrate  the 
designs  of  Prussia,  which  were  founded  on  their  growing  disaffection, 
and  yielded  to  the  irresistible  conviction  that  nothing  less  than  a 
total  change  of  measures  could  preserve  his  tottering  throne.  He 
accordingly  revoked  many  of  his  unpopular  edicts,  and  prepared  to 
rescind  many  others ; he  re-established  the  provincial  states,  and  ex- 
horted them  to  employ  their  autlxority  in  support  of  law  and  good 
order.  He  received  the  haughty  demands  of  the  Hungarians  with 
condescension  and  complacency,  restored  their  constitution  as  it 
existed  at  his  accession,  promised  to  solemnise  the  ceremony  of  his 
coronation  early  in  the  ensuing  year,  and  as  an  earnest  of  liis  inten- 
tions, sent  back  the  crown  of  St  Stephen. 

The  rapture  with  which  the  crown  was  received,  proved  the  pre- 
cipitation and  folly  of  wantonly  shocking  the  feelings  of  a people  so 
susceptible  of  national  prejudice,  and  so  awake  to  national  Ivonour. 

• Sir  Robert  Keith  to  the  dulw  of  Uc4*  Fell,  S,  1790. 
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Triumphal  arches  were  erected  in  its  passage,  every  town  was  a Chapter  51. 
scene  of  festivity,  numbers  flocking  from  all  quarters  swelled  the  . / 

cavalcade,  and  at  Buda  exulting  multitudes  crowding  to  the  Cathe- 
dral welcomed  the  precious  palladium  of  their  national  splendour 
and  freedom.  In  delivering  this  valued  deposit  to  the  keepers  of  the 
regalia,  the  public  notary  addressed  them  in  the  name  of  the  magis- 
trates and  burghers.  “ Venerable  nobles,  guardians  of  the  sacred 
and  royal  crown.  This  crown,  which  heretofore  the  archbishop  of 
Colotza  brought  under  the  auspices  of  Divine  Providence,  from  Pope 
Sylvester  the  second,  to  St.  Stephen,  which  during  the  disastrous 
times  of  queen  Isabella  was  removed  from  the  city,  we  now  see  re- 
stored, as  an  omen  of  long  expected  happiness  to  the  ancient  capital 
of  Hungary.  The  people  rejoice,  the  citizens  are  delighted,  the  nobles 
exult;  all  the  .states  and  orders  of  the  kingdom  congratulate  each 
other  on  the  fulfilment  of  their  wishes.  And  not  undeservedly. 

Happy  is  our  country  in  again  possessing  this  royal  diadem,  preserved 
from  so  many  imminent  dangers,  and  now  restored  to  her  bosom,  as 
a pledge  of  the  revival  of  our  antient  glory.  This  event  will  always 
be  considered  as  an  object  of  triumph  by  the  present  age,  and  of  ap- 
plause by  the  latest  posterity.  Let  U6  return  our  unbounded  thanks, 
with  submissive  homage,  to  our  gracious  sovereign;  let  us,  live 
inhabitants  of  Buda,  to  whom  is  consigned  the  honour  of  possessing 
this  sacred  treasure,  consecrate  this  day  as  a solemn  festival,  and 
bind  ourselves  by  oath,  to  offer  up  our  lives  and  fortunes  in  assist- 
ing you,  most  noble  lords,  and  keepers  of  the  crown,  to  preserve 
this  royal  ornament  for  the  happiness  and  glory  of  tire  Hungarian 
nation.” 

At  night  the  crown  was  removed  into  the  chapel  of  tl>e  pakee, 
and  guarded  by  two  magistrates  with  drawn  sabres.  The  whole  city 
was  illuminated,  the  streets  resounded  with  songs  of  joy  and  exulta- 
tion, and  on  every  side  was  heard  tike  exclamation,  “ Long  live  the 
liberties  of  the  Hungarian  people 

4 « 

• Schloetzers  Steals— Anxeigen  14.  Band,  p.  134. 
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Chapter  51.  But  Joseph  did  not  live  to  experience  the  good  effects  of  this 
j789-i 790.  cjiange  conduct ; for  at  this  awful  crisis  his  reign  and  life  were 

hastening  to  a close.  Though  naturally  robust  and  hardy,  his  inces- 
sant exertions  of  body  and  mind  had  worn  down  his  frame ; and  the 
campaign  of  1781  accelerated  his  decay.  He  exposed  himself  to  the 
sultry  heats  of  the  summer,  and  to  the  noxious  air  which  exhaled 
from  the  marshes  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Danube,  where  he  often  slept 
on  the  bare  ground,  lie  was  his  own  minister  and  general ; by  day 
he  encountered  the  fatigues  of  a common  soldier,  and  regulated  the 
complicated  affairs  of  the  army;  at  night  Ik*  scarcely  allowed  him- 
self more  than  five  hours  for  repose,  conducting  with  his  own  hand, 
the  extensive  correspondence  relative  to  all  the  affairs  of  his  vast 
empire.  * ‘ 

In  December  1788  a fever,  derived  from  anxiety,  .hardship,  and. 
fatigue,  compelled  him  to  retire  to  Vienna.  During  several  months 
he  was  in  considerable  danger,  and  was  afterwards  long  confined,  by 
an  asthmatic  complaint.  With  extreme  care  and  attention  he  seem- 
ed to  recover  gradually ; but  was  still  in  a state  of  convalescence, 
when  his  incessant  restlessness,  ami  the  fatal  revolution  in  the 
Netherlands,  occasioned  a relapse.  His  complaints  returned  with 
new  force,  his  irritation  of  spirits  was  extreme ; he  sought  relief  in 
perpetual  change  of  place,  and  finally  sunk  under  accumulated  dis- 
orders of  body  and  mind. 

Joseph  closer!  his  life  with  great  marks  of  piety  and  contrition. 
From  the  example  of  his  mother  and  the  effects  of  education,  he  died 
a sincere  Christian;  and  in  the  midst  of  his  complicated  sufferings,  the 
irritability  of  temper  which  in  health  formed  a prominent  feature  of 
his  character,  gave  way  to  sentiments  of  patience  and  resignation. 
Finding  himself  rapidly  declining,  he  assembled  his  physicians,  and 
earnestly  exhorted  them  to  inform  him,  whether  there  were  any 
hopes  of  amendment.  He  received  their  prognostic  of  his  impending 
dissolution  with  the  greatest  firmness,  and  dispatched  a letter,  re- 
questing the  immediate  presence  of  his  brother  Leopold.  He  then 
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prepared  himself  for  his  approaching  end,  by  performing  .all  the  cere- 
monies of  the  church,  and  received  the  holy  sacrament,  and  extreme 
unction,  with  marks  of  sincere  contrition,  and  humble  submission  to 
the  decrees  of  Providence. 

Notwithstanding  the  pressure  of  a long  and  afflicting  malady,  the 
activity  of  his  mind  did  not  forsake  him,  and  be  never  discontinued 
the  use  of  his  pen.  After  a violent  attack  of  his  disorder,  one  of  the 
physicians  inculcating  the  necessity  of  repose,  he  replied,  I have  been 
so  much  accustomed  to  business  that  it  will  be  irksome  to  be  unem- 
ployed, especially  at  a time  when  the  welfare  of  my  subjects  requires 
all  my  attention.  He  therefore  continued,  almost  without  intermis- 
sion, to  direct  the  affairs  of  government,  though  in  the  midst  of  the 
most  excruciating  torments.  A short  time  before  his  dissolution,  he 
dictated  the  last  observations  on  business,  which  he  sent  to  prince 
Kaunitz  for  his  advice  and  opinion,  and  returned  an  affectionate  reply 
to  the  condolence  of  the  minister : 


Chapter  51. 
1789-1790. 


“ MY  DEAR  FRIEND, 

Penetrated  by  the  kindness  of  your  expressions  what 
can  I say,  but  that  I resign  myself  to  the  decrees  of  Providence? 
Receive,  I entreat  you,  my  assurances  of  the  most  perfect  gratitude 
and  esteem,  and  of  the  confidence  to  which  you  are  above  all  entitled- 
It  afflicts  me  to  think  that  I never  more  can  avail  myself  of  your 
wise  counsels.  I embrace  you,  and  recommend  to  you  in  these  mo- 
ments of  danger,  my  country,  which  lies  nearest  my  heart.!’ 

v . . . . ' r 

He  at  the  same  time  made  his  last  declaration  to  the  army  through- 
count  Haddick,  president  of  the  council  of  war.  “ Feeling,”  he  said, 
“ the  approach  of  death,  I should  deem  myself  highly  ungrateful  did- 
I not  express  my  entire  satisfaction  at  the  fidelity,  bravery,  and, 
promptitude  which  my  array  has  displayed  on  all  occasions.  To  be 
a soldier,  was  ever  my  warmest  desire ; to  promote  the  honour  and 
welfare  of  my  troops  my  principal  care.  As  a sovereign,  I have 
directed  my  chief  endeavours  to  that  end ; and  as  a companion  in 

war, 
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Chapter  5t.  war,  I vied  with  them  in  sharing  their  hardships  and  dangers, 
)7n.,*-i7.|x>-  w'jjatpyer  COuld  assist  in  the  recovery  of  the  sick  and  wounded,  or 
contribute  to  their  comfort  and  preservation,  was  never  omitted,  and 
every  soldier  was  to  me  an  object  of  regard”. 

“ The  last  campaign  has  fully  answerer!  my  most  sanguine  wishes 
for  the  honour  of  my  arms ; and  my  troops  liave  acquired  that  feme 
throughout  Europe,  which  they  highly  deserved.  I shall  carry  with 
me  to  the  grave  the  consoling  conviction  that  they  will  continue  by 
their  actions  to  merit  so  just  a reputation.  As  from  henceforward* 
all  my  cares  for  my  army  must  cease,  I cannot  omit  thus  publicly 
expressing  my  grateful  sentiments,  accompanied  with  my  wish  that 
it  will  continue  to  he  as  faithful  to  my  successor  and  to  the  state  a* 
it  lias  always  been  to  me’’*. 

Enfeebled  by  incessant  sufferings,  his  dissolution  was  accelerated 
by  the  unexpected  death  of  his  beloved  niece  the  archduchess  Elisa* 
both,  a princess  of  the  House  of  Wirtemberg,  and  sister  to  the  great 
duchess  of  Russia.  He  had  himself  chosen  this  amiable  princess  to 
be  the  consort  of  his  favourite  nephew  Francis,  and  loved  her  with 
paternal  fondness,  while  she  looked  up  to  him  with  filial  reverence 
and  affection.  Being  in  a state  of  pregnancy,  her  anxiety  for  his 
sufferings  occasioned  a premature  delivery,  which  became  fatal.  On 
receiving  the  melancholy  intelligence,  the  emperor  smote  liis  fore- 
head with  his  liands,  remained  for  some  time  absorbed  in  grief,  and  at 
length  exclaimed  “ Oh  God,  thy  will  be  done!” 

In  the  midst  of  his  agony  he  had  the  courage  to  support  an  inter- 
view of  three  hours  with  his  nephew;  but  although  his  firmness  of 
mind  did  not  give  way,  his  bodily  strength  could  not  resist  so  awful  a 
shock.  Feeling  the  approach  of  death  he  summoned  his  confessor  at 
three  in  the  morning,  and  devoutly  heard  the  prayers  ordered  by  the 
church  for  persons  in  the  last  agonies.  Though  his  sight  failed,  his 
senses  remained  unimpaired  till  the  last  moment,  and  between  five  and 
February  20.  six  lie  expired  with  perfect  composure,  and  almost  without  a groan, 

• Pexzl  Characteristic  Josephs  II.  p.  269. 
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in  the  forty  ninth  year  of  his  age  and  the  tenth  of  his  reign.  His  Chapter  51. 
features  were  not  distorted,  and  his  countenance  bore  the  appearance 
of  a sick  person  sleeping;  though  he  was  extenuated  to  a mere 
skeleton,  and  his  emaciated  slate  shocked  all  who  appoaetjed  him  *. 

His  testament  contained  only  a few  lines,  by  which  lie  declared 
Leopold  his  universal  heir;  but  a codicil  annexed  proved  a grateful 
and  affectionate  disposition,  for  he  ordered  that  all  employed  about  his 
person,  should  receive  their  whole  salary  during  their  lives. 

On  the  table  in  his  cabinet  were  found  several  letters  written  the 
preceding  day,  which  equally  displayed  the  calmness  of  his  mind, 
and  the  warmth  of  his  feelings.  One  of  them  in  a trembling  hand, 
was  addressed  to  some  ladies  of  high  distinction,  whose  society  he 
had  long  frequented. 

“ To  the  five  ladies  f who  bore  with  my  society.” 

“ The  moment  draws  near  in  which  it  is  time  to  take  a last  farewell, 
and  to  thank  you  for  the  patience  and  kindness  you  have  shewn  me, 
for  so  many  years,  during  which  I have  never  regretted  one  day 
passed  in  your  company.  The  idea  of  quitting  it  is  the  only  act  of 
resignation  that  gives  me  pain.  In  regard  to  myself,  I cannot  be 
sufficiently  grateful  for  the  decrees  of  Providence,  relying  on  whom 
I wait  my  dissolution  with  perfect  resignation.  Remember  me,  and 
think  of  me  also  in  your  prayers.  You  will  see  by  my  writing,  the 
state  I am  in.  Once  more  adieu !” 

, The  other  letter  to  count  Rosenberg,  he  dictated  a few  hours 
before  his  death. 


**  MY  DEAR  COUNT  ROSENBERG, 

Friendship  is  in  general  limited,  but  yours  knows  no 
bounds.  Is  it  then  possible  for  me  to  leave  this  world  without 
again  testifying  to  you  my  gratitude  for  all  your  acts  of  kindness. 


• This  account  of  his  death  is  taken  from 
air  Robert  Keith's  dispatches,  and  from 
•ome  letters  of  the  countess  Thun,  and 
other  communications  from  Vienna, 
t Princesses  Frances  and  Charles  Lich- 


tenstein, countesses  Clary,  Kinski,  and  Kau- 
uitz. 

The  originals  of  these  letters,  which  were 
written  in  the  French  language,  were  com- 
municated by  the  countess  Thuu. 
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Chapter  51.  for  all  the  restraints  to  which  you  have  submitted  on  mv  account, 
1.789- 179Q-  but  particularly  in  my  long  illness,  during  which  you  have  wholly 
devoted  yourself  to  my  relief  and  comfort?  The  wisdom  and  good 
ness  of  your  counsels,  and  your  invariable  attachment  till  this  last 
moment  of  my  life,  penetrate  me  with  gratitude  and  friendship.  Re- 
ceive then  these  assurances,  and  believe  that  my  regret  in  leaving 
this  world  is  derived  from  parting  with  a few  friends,  and  the  con- 
sciousness that  it  will  give  them  pain.  Adieu ! I embrace  you  with 
my  whole  heart.  Remember  me.” 

We  have  already  delineated  the  character  of  Josqih  as  it  appeared 
at  his  accession ; it  now  remains  to  describe  his  person  and  manners, 
and  display  those  principles  and  qualities  which  were  developed  in 
the  course  of  his  reign. 

He  was  of  the  middle  stature,  active,  and  well  proportioned,  capable 
of  enduring  great  fatigue,  and  expert  in  all  bodily  exercises.  His 
physiognomy  was  strikingly  expressive,  his  complexion  remark- 
ably fair,  his  features  were  strongly  marked,  he  had  a high  fore- 
head and  acquiline  nose,  and  the  keenness  of  his  eye  evinced 
penetration  and  sagacity.  Like  his  great  ancestor  Rhodolph  of 
Hapsburgh,  the  cast  of  his  countenance  was  serious  and  thoughtful, 
but  in  conversation  became  animated,  and  his  smile  was  peculiarly 
gracious  and  benign.  His  deportment  was  easy,  perhaps  too  familiar, 
his  address  insinuating,  his  manners  pleasing  and  affable. 

lie  was  kind  and  liberal  to  his  domestics,  and  condescending  to 
those  whom  he  honoured  with  his  friendship  and  esteem.  He 
was  sober,  (economical,  temperate,  and  almost  mechanically  regular 
in  his  mode  of  life  ; though  fond  of  female  society,  he  never  coun- 
tenanced any  breach  of  good  morals  by  a public  attachment  to  a 
mistress,  and  prided  himself  on  never  allowing  a woman,  however 
great  her  merit  or  her  talents,  to  sway  his  decisions,  or  interfere  in 
political  affairs  f. 

. . But 

t Mr.  Wraxall  speaking  of  his  platonic  smallest  political  influence  or  credit  wrtfa 
attarhmrnt  to  the  princess  Charles  Lichtcn-  him.  I hare  heard  ber  do  so ; as  he  on 

stein  observes  - She  disclaims  even  the  his  side  frequently  cites  a maxim  from 
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But  his  great  and  amiable  qualities  were  counteracted  by  a restless- 
ness of  temper,  and  a rage  for  innovation,  which  were  with  difficulty 
controlled  even  in  his  youth,  by  the  calm  judgment  and  wary  cir- 
cumspection of  his  mother;  defects  aggravated  by  inflexibility  of 
mind,  and  by  a spirit  of  despotism  derived  from  his  high  birth,  and 
fostered  by  his  confined  education*.  To  these  may  be  added,  an  habi- 
tual duplicity,  and  a disregard  of  the  -most  solemn  engagements, 
which  sunk  him  in  the  opinion  of  Europe,  and  deprived  him  at  once 
of  the  love  of  his  subjects,  and  the  confidence  of  his  allies. 

A wise  statesman  will  always  consult  the  genius  and  temper  of  his 
people,  and  make  even  prejudice  and  superstition  subservient  to  the 
general  good.  Joseph,  unfortunately  for  himself  and  for  Europe, 
acted  in  direct  contradiction  to  this  plain  rule;  he  attempted  to 
abolish  deep-rooted  institutions,  and  to  extirpate  prejudices  and  opi- 
nions which  had  been  consecrated  by  ages.  He  expected  that  to  be 
the  work  of  a moment  which  could  only  be  the  gradual  opera- 
tion of  successive  years;  he  never  distinguished  what  was  just 
or  specious  in  theory,  from  what  was  reducible  to  practice.  He 
blended  metaphysical  subtleties  with  moral  and  political  regulations, 
and  endeavoured  to  accommodate  the  rights  of  nations  and  indivi- 
duals to  abstract  principles.  To  use  the  words  of  his  rival  Frederick 


which  no  sovereign  should  deviate.  It  is, 
that  princes  never  ought  to  allow  a woman, 
let  her  merit  or  talents  be  what  they  may, 
to  acquire  an  ascendency  over  tbeir  affec- 
tions, on  account  of  the  political  conse- 
quences which  must  always  result  from  such 
a passion,"  - Memoirs  of  the  courts  of  Ber- 
lin, &c.  V.  2.  p.  41 1. 

* His  mother  bore  testimony  to  his  in- 
flexible character  when  she  said  to  a cele- 
brated artist,  1 teach  my  son  to  love  the 
arts,  which  may  tend  to  soften  his  mind, 
for  he  has  a hard  heart.  She  no  less  re- 
gretted bis  restlessness  of  temper,  and  rage 


for  innovation.  “ My  son,"  she  said  to  a 
lady  of  her  court,  “ desires  me  to  disman- 
tle the  fortifications  of  Vienna.  I am  an 
old  woman,  1 almost  remember  when  Vien- 
na 'vas  besieged  by  the  Turks,  and  that  un- 
less the  capital  lmd  been  capable  of  with- 
standing a blockade  until  it  was  relieved  by 
John  Sobieski,  the  Ottoman  hordes  would 
have  ravaged  the  Hereditary  Dominions, 
and  even  overrun  the  empiic.  1 have 
myself  twice  seen  Vienna  almost  the 
frontier  of  my  dominions.  Let  Joseph  act 
as  he  pleases  when  I am  dead,  hut  w Idle  I 
live,  Vienna  shall  not  be  dismantled.” 
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Chapter  51.  the  Second,  whom  he  awkwardly  mimicked,  " his  head  was  a confused 
>789— 17.9Q-  niagazjne  0f  dispatches,  decrees,  and  projects."  With  the  most 
thoughtless  precipitation,  he  made  laws  before  he  had  removed  the 
obstacles  to  their  execution,  or  could  discover  and  remedy  their  de- 
fects, and  changed  them  with  the  same  precipitation  as  they  were 
made.  Hence  he  issued  an  amazing  number  of  ordinances  and  re- 
scripts, many  of  which  being  ill  digested  or  ambiguous,  were  seldom 
carried  into  execution.  Couriers  were  dispatched  upon  couriers  con- 
teracting  preceding  orders,  and  every  new  edict  was  modified  or 
limited  by  additional  decrees,  lie  joined  the  opposite  extremes  of 
obstinacy  and  indecision;  rashness  in  planning,  and  weakness  in  exe- 
cution. Wain  of  his  own  abilities,  and  despising  those  of  others,  he 
often  declared  that  the  most  trifling  establishment  required  his  per- 
sonal inspection,  and  he  investigated  the  details  of  office,  with  a 
minuteness  which  was  incompatible  with  a proper  attention  to  higher 
views  and  more  important  objects. 

The  specious  and  plausible  professions  of  Joseph,  have  misled 
superficial  observers  to  form  an  erroneous  idea  of  his  character,  and 
to  attribute  ail  his  actions  solely  to  an  earnest  desire  of  promoting 
the  happiness  of  his  people.  His  edicts,  letters,  and  conversation  were 
indeed  filled  with  the  cant  of  affected  philanthropy,  but  it  will  appear 
from  the  account  of  his  reign,  that  in  reality  he  concealed  despotism 
and  ambition  under  the  mask  of  philosophy  and  benevolence.  For 
what  could  be  more  adverse  to  the  freedom  he  pretended  to  found 
on  the  ruins  of  feudal  oppression,  than  the  general  and  forcible  esta- 
blishment of  a military  conscription?  What  more  galling  and  oppres- 
sive than  the  enormous  tax  which  he  attempted  to  impose  on  land  ? 
What  more  adverse  to  happiness  than  an  unqualified  violation  of  long 
established  privileges,  and  the  suppression  of  the  most  delicate  and 
grateful  feelings  of  the  human  mind  ? Or  what  more  opposite  to  the 
whole  tenour  of  his  professions,  and  his  repeated  wishes  to  rule  over 
free-men,  than  the  institution  of  a government  which  reduced  despo- 
tism to  a system,  and  which  subjected  all  ranks  and  orders  to  the  nod 
of  the  sovereign  without  check,  and  without  controul. 


With 
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With  this  character  and  these  principles,  it  is  no  wonder  that  his  Chapter  si; 
reign  was  a continued  scene  of  agitation  and  disappointment,  and 
that  his  plans  of  reform,  however  beneficial  in  many  particulars,  ex- 
cited general  discontent,  and  provoked  an  opposition  which  threat- 
ened the  very  existence  of  his  empire.  In  fact  he  himself  bore  wit- 
ness to  the  folly,  the  inconsistency,  and  the  impracticability  of  his 
schemes,  when  at  the  close  of  his  life,  he  said,  I would  have  engraven 
on  my  tomb  “ Here  lies  a sovereign,  who  with  the  best  intentions 
never  carried  a single  project  into  execution.” 

t • 

Joseph  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was  Elizabeth  Maria, 
daughter  of  Philip  duke  of  Parma,  a princess  of  great  beauty  and  ac- 
complishments. She  inherited  the  constitutional  melancholy  of  her 
grandfather  Philip  the  Fifth,  and  her  distempered  imagination  was 
haunted  by  the  apprehensions  of  death,  which  neither  the  pleasures  of 
a court,  nor  the  unremitted  attentions  of  an  affectionate  husband, 
could  remove.  She  died  in  the  prime  of  youth,  of  the  small  pox,  and  Nov.  1763. 
left  a daughter  who  survived  her  only  seven  years  * 

Joseph  was  long  inconsolable  for  her  loss,  and  always  cherished 
the  warmest  affection  for  her  memory ; he  loved  to  talk  of  her,  con- 
stantly wore  her  picture,  and  expatiated  with  unabated  pleasure  on 
her  charms  and  accomplishments. 

His  second  wife  was  Maria  Josepha,  princess  of  Bavaria, 
daughter  of  the  emperor  Charles  the  Seventh,  whom  he  espoused  in 
1765.  Joseph  was  reluctantly  induced  to  conclude  this  marriage  by 
the  importunities  of  his  parents,  and  the  prospect  of  obtaining  the 
allodial  inheritance  of  her  brother.  But  as  the  princess  was  deficient 
in  personal  charms  and  mental  accomplishments,  she  never  acquired 
his  affection,  and  he  treated  her  with  extreme  coldness  and  neglect. 

A violent  scorbutic  humour  with  which  she  was  afflicted,  changed 
his  indifference  into  disgust;  he  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  his  aver- 
sion, but  unfeelingly  dwelt  on  her  defects,  and  drew  an  invidious 

* For  some  interesting  anecdotes  relating  to  the  death  of  this  princess,  See  Wraxalls 
Memoirs  of  the  court  of  Berlin,  Vienna,  &c.  Letter  33. 
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Chapter  51.  comparison  between  her  and  his  former  wife.  The  unfortunate  prm- 
y8^1 79<*'  cess,  who  loved  him  with  ardour,  was  deeply  affected  by  bis  unkind— 
ness;  being  of  a meek  and  timid  disposition,  and  conscious  of 
her  own  inferiority,  she  trembled  and  turned  pale  whenever  she  came 
into  his  presence.  Death  dissolved  this  ill  assorted  union  before 
the  close  of  the  second  year,  and  the  young  empress  fell  a sacrifice  to 
May,  1767.  the  same  disorder,  which  had  proved  fatal  to  her  predecessor*. 

Either  from  the  attachment  which  he  cherished  to  the  memory  of 
his  first  wife,  or  from  the  chagrin  which  he  experienced  during  his 
second  marriage,  Joseph  did  not  again  enter  into  the  bands  of 
wedlock,  and  dying  without  issue,  was  succeeded  by  his  brother 
Leopold.  ' " - 

* Wraxali  s Memoirs,  as  before. 


For  the  reign  of  Joseph  the  Second,  Sir 
Robert  Keith's  Dispatches  and  Papers  have 
furnished  abundant  materials;  ami  to  these 
1 have  been  enabled  to  add  numerous  anec- 
dotes derived  from  private  information. 
The  printed  authorities  are,  Caraccioli  Vic 


de  Joseph  II.  Pezzl  Charaktcristic,  Josephs 
II — Heinrich,  Vol.  8. — De  Luca,  V.  2. 
art.  Joseph  II.  and  the  Oeuvres  Posthumes 
du  Roi  de  Pru9ae,  besides  the  official  docu- 
ments in  |>eriodical  publications,  too  nume- 
rous to  be  referred  to. 
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CHAPTER  52. 

• . * ‘ . f * 

1790. 

Accession  of  Leopold  the  Second — His  prudent  Conduct  towards  his  ncto  Subjects — 

Opens  a Negotiation  with  the  King  of  Prussia  and  England — Convention  of  Reich- 
enbach — Armistice  with  the  Turks — Peace  of  Szistova — Dismission  of  the  Prussian 
Minister  Hertzberg,  and  Decline  of  the  Influence  so  long  possessed  bp  Kaunitz — 

Leopold  elected  and  crowned  Emperor  of  Germany. 

LEOPOLD  the  Second  ascended  the  tottering  throne  vacated  chapter  52. 

by  the  death  of  his  brother  in  the  forty-third  year  of  his  age. 

Wherever  he  turned  his  eyes,  he  saw  himself  surrounded  by  dangers ; * 
his  monarchy  was  shaken  to  its  very  foundations ; and  all  parts  of 
his  vast  dominions  were  eitheir  agitated  by  intestine  commotions  or 
the  scene  of  open  rebellion.  The  Netherlands  erected  into  an  inde- 
pendent republic,  seemed  irrecoverably  torn  from  his  empire.  In 
Bohemia  and  Lower  Austria  the  states  presented  a remonstrance 
against  the  new  Land  Tax,  and  purposed  to  follow  this  appeal  with 
a general  representation  of  their  numerous  grievances,  and  an  earnest 
demand  of  redress.  In  Hungary  the  ferment  had  risen  almost  to 
rebellion,  notwithstanding  the  restitution  of  the  privileges,  extorted 
from  the  late  sovereign.  It  was  urged  by  the  disaffected  that  as 
Joseph  was  never  crowned  and  had  violated  the  fundamental  laws 
of  the  realm,  his  despotic  conduct  had  abrogated  the  rule  of  succes 
sion ; that  Leopold  had  therefore  no  hereditary  claim  to  the  throne, 
and  that  the  antient  right  of  electing  the  monarch  reverted  to  the 
nation.  In  the  full  confidence  of  their  strength  they  anticipated  the 
exercise  of  this  darling  privilege:  “ Hungary”  they  exclaimed  “ has 
no  need  of  an  Austrian  king  *. 

Nor  was  the  aspect  of  Europe  in  general  more  favourable  to  the 
House  of  Austria. 


* Memoirs  of  Baron  Trenk,  p.  286, 
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England  had  been  driven  by  repeated  acts  of  insult  and  duplicity, 
and  by  the  intimate  connection  of  the  court  of  Vienna  with  France, 
to  abandon  the  hope  too  long  cherished,  of  renewing  the  antient 
league  which  had  rescued  the  House  of  Austria  from  the  brink  of  de- 
struction, and  maintained  the  safety  of  Europe.  As  a counterpoise 
to  the  union  of  Austria  and  France  she  had,  as  at  the  commencement 
of  the  seven  years  war,  formed  a strict  alliance  with  the  king  of 
Prussia,  which  placed  at  her  disposal  the  first  military  power  of  Ger- 
many. She  had  also  rescued  Holland  from  the  trammels  of  France, 
and  was  preparing  measures  to  render  her  political  and  commercial 
regulations  independent  of  Austria  and  Russia,  and  to  resume  her 
former  ascendency  on  the  continent.  She  had  rescued  the  king  of 
Sweden  from  the  dangers  of  a Danish  invasion,  and  she  purposed  to 
force  the  two  imperial  courts  to  relinquish  their  conquests  from  the 
Porte;  she  had  assisted  in  liberating  Poland  from  the  domination  oi 
Russia,  and  promoted  the  re-establishment  of  the  hereditary’ monarchy 
as  the  means  of  restoring  that  degraded  country' to  its  pristine  splen- 
dour. She  was  endeavouring  to  open  new  channels  for  the  trans- 
port of  naval  stores,  and  other  necessary  commodities  hitherto  exclu- 
sively drawn  from  Russia;  and  by  assisting  Prussia  to  obtain  Dantzig 
and  Thorn  from  the  Poles  for  equivalent  advantages,  she  hoped  at 
once  to  unite  the  two  powers  in  promoting  the  interests  of  her 
trade,  and  to  gratify  a prince  whose  agency  had  contributed  to  her 
ascendency. 

Frederic  William  king  of  Prussia,  from  habit,  interests,  and  personal 
feelings  hostile  to  the  House  of  Austria,  was  concentrating  all  his 
efforts  to  secure  that  preponderance  in  Germany,  which  had  been  so 
long  and  so  ably  contested  by  Frederic  the  Second.  Besides  the  engage- 
ments which  he  had  formed  in  common  with  the  Maritime  Powers, 
he  had  entered  into  connections  with  Poland,  to  purchase  the  cession  of 
Dantzig  and  Thorn,  by  the  grant  of  commercial  advantages  and  the 
promise  of  recovering  Galicia.  He  also  concluded  an  alliance  with, 
the  Porte  for  obtaining  the  restitution  of  the  provinces  lost  during 
the  existing  war,  and  even  of  the  Crimea,  and  for  securing  the  even- 
tual support  of  the  Ottoman  power  in  wresting  Galicia  from  Austria. 

Though 
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Though  this  alliance  was  concluded  only  between  Prussia  and  the  Chapter  5f. 
Porte  it  was  conceived  in  terms  to  comprise  Poland  and  Sweden,  and  * jM  a 
to  unite  in  the  same  bond  the  Maritime  Powers,  by  the  stipulation 
that  no  peace  should  be  concluded  without  their  consent  and  under 
their  mediation*.  This  treaty  he  held  like  the  sword  of  Damocles 
suspended  over  the  head  of  the  emperor,  and  dispatched  his  confiden- 
tial adjutant  colonel  Goetz,  to  enter  into  military  arrangements  with 
the  Porte.  He  fomented  the  internal  troubles  in  every  part  of  the 
Austrian  dominions,  suffered  his  officers  to  assist  the  insurgents  in 
the  Netherlands,  permitted  a committee  of  disaffected  Hungarians 
to  hold  their  meetings  at  Berlin,  and  was  ready  to  engage  in  a 
war  against  the  House  of  Austria,  if  he  could  not  otherwise  realise 
his  views  for  the  increase  of  his  political  influence,  and  for  territorial 
aggrandisement. 

In  regard  to  the  secondary  powers  united  in  this  alliance;  Holland 
obeyed  the  impulse  of  England  and  Prussia;  Sweden  relied  on  their 
assistance  for  support  against  Russia  and  Denmark;  the  Poles, 
grateful  for  their  recent  deliverance,  looked  forward  with  hope  to 
the  intended  change  of  their  government,  and  the  recovery  of 
Galicia,  and  were  ready  to  make  every  reasonable  sacrifice  for  the 
gratification  of  those  powers  to  whom  they  owed  a gleam  of 
independence. 

To  resist  this  great  combination,  Leopold  had  no  other  ally  except 
Russia,  who  was  too  much  employed  in  the  war  with  Turky,  to  afford 
him  effectual  assistance.  The  French  revolution  had  burst  asunder 


* The  king  of  Prussia  and  his  minister 
llertzberg,  afiecled  to  consider  this  alliance 
as  merely  defensive,  and  us  comprising  the 
simple  status  quo,  or  actual  possession  be- 
fore the  war;  because  baron  Diez,  by  whom 
it  was  concluded,  according  to  their  decla- 
rations, exceeded  his  instructions,  and  be- 
cause it  was  not  ratified  in  specific  terms. 
This  declaration  is  however  disproved  by 
the  treaty  itself,  and  by  the  ratification, 
which  after  being  long  delayed,  was  given 
io  terms  adapted  to  the  uncertain  situation 


of  the  Prussian  court,  comprising  as  cir- 
cumstances might  permit,  either  the  com- 
plete fulfilment  of  the  treaty,  or  only  the 
restoration  of  the  status  qno.  The  subse- 
quent letters  of  Frederic  William  to  Leo- 
pold, also  allude  to  the  treaty  in  the  saute 
ambiguous  manner,  as,  "an  engagement 
equally  sacred  as  the  Polish  alliance,  yet  al- 
lowing him  time  to  listen  to  tlie  desires  of 
Austria  for  peace.”  Hertzbcrg  Hecucil, 
t.  3.  p 30',  & seq. 
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Chapter  52.  the  bands  of  atnity  formed  by  the  treaty  of  Versailles,  and  the  most 
i _,-v  _ ‘ j powerful  party  in  the  nation  not  only  inflamed  the  commotions  in 
the  Netherlands,  and  grasped  in  imagination  so  valuable  a territory ; 
but  endeavoured  to  animate  the  people  with  that  political  antipathy 
.which  in  preceding  times  had  given  rise  to  the  bloody  contests  be- 
tween the  Houses  of  Austria  and  Bourbon. 

The  character  and  genius  of  Leopold  did  not  appear  equal  to  the 
difficulties  of  his  arduous  situation.  From  the  petty  dominions  of 
Tuscany,  where  a single  province  had  been  the  limit  of  his  tranquil 
sovereignty,  and  internal  regulations  the  utmost  effort  of  his  coun- 
sels, he  was  called  to  the  government  of  a vast  empire,  exhausted  of 
resources,  torn  with  discontents,  deprived  of  its  richest  territories, 
and  involved  in  foreign  and  domestic  war.  The  wisdom  of  his  ad- 
ministration hud  indeed  been  extolled,  and  he  had  doubtless  intro- 
duced many  changes  highly  beneficial  to  the  subjects  of  his  petty 
principality.  He  had  restrained  within  proper  bounds  the  feudal 
authority  of  the  nobles,  reformed  the  courts  of  justice,  and  meliorated 
the  penal  laws;  he  had  encouraged  agriculture,  suppressed  the  one- 
rous privileges  of  the  capital,  and  extended  to  all  his  people  without 
distinction,  the  benefits  of  commercial  intercourse.  But  he  had  in 
various  instances  shewn  the  same  arbitrary  spirit  of  innovation,  both 
in  religious  and  civil  affairs,  the  same  fondness  for  minute  detail,  the 
same  rage  for  multiplying  laws,  which  had  been  so  detrimental  to 
Joseph  the  Second,  and  by  the  encouragement  of  spies,  he  had  evinced 
a prying  curiosity  into  the  actions  of  his  subjects,  beneath  a great 
mind,  and  unbecoming  the  dignity  of  his  high  station. 

Such  being  the  state  of  the  monarchy  and  the  character  of  the 
sovereign,  a painful  suspense  prevailed  at  the  capital.  Some  were 
apprehensive  lest  he  should  adopt  a system  of  Italian  policy; 
the  higher  orders  dreaded  that  spirit  of  reform  which  he 
had  displayed  in  Tuscany;  but  the  greater  part  placed  a firm 
reliance  on  his  pacific  principles,  his  love  of  justice  and  order,  his 
solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  his  subjects,  and  his  general  dis- 
approbation of  the  plans  introduced  by  his  brother.  All  regretted 
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his  absence;  all  agreed  in  deeming  every  moment  precious  which  Chapter  52 
might  be  employed . in  averting,  by  prudent  counsels,  the  dangers  of 
a rupture  with  Prussia,  Poland,  and  the  Maritime  Powers,  or  in 
adopting  prompt  and  vigorous  measures  to  encounter  their  joint 
hostilities  *. 

*■  The  wisdom,  mildness,  and  address  of  Leopold,  soon  dissipated  all 
alarms.  In  his  journey  from  Florence  to  Vienna,  he  received  with 
the  most  winning  affability,  the  deputies  of  those  provincial  states 
who  presented  remonstrances  against  the  new  land  tax,  and  other 
regulations  introduced  during  the  late  reign.  He  explained  with 
great  condescension,  and  an  extensive  knowledge  of  local  circumstan- 
ces, his  salutary  views  for  the  restoration  of  internal  tranquillity;  he 
assured  them  that  he  considered  the  provincial  states  as  the  pillars  of 
the  monarchy,  and  was  determined  to  reinstate  them  in  all  their  au- 
tient  privileges,  and  to  avail  himself  of  their  assistance  in  com- 
bining his  interests  with  those  of  his  people  f. 

On  his  arrival  at  Vienna,  he  proved  the  sincerity  of  his  professions. 

He  restored  the  etiquette  established  in  the  time  of  Maria  Theresa, 
and  revived  the  regular  mode  of  audience  which  had  been  abolished 
by  Joseph.  He  received  the  deputies  of  the  provincial  states  with 
condescension  and  confidence,  encouraged  them  to  point  out  each 
particular  grievance,  and  exhorted  them  to  assist  in  applying  the 
appropriate  remedy,  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  establish  the 
happiness  and  prosperity  of  all  his  subjects  on  a permanent  basis. 

From  this  happy  beginning,  the  most  sanguine  hopes  were  entertain- 
ed that  the  new  reign  would  be  distinguished  by  mildness  and  bene- 
ficence, by  the  love  of  truth  and  impartial  justice,  as  the  last  had 
been  disgraced  by  unprovoked  aggression,  by  wild,  theoretical,  and 
despotic  innovation. 

The  important  points  which  demanded  the  attention  of  Leopold 
were,  to  compose  the  discontents  in  the  Hereditary  countries,  to  re- 
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Chapter  52.  cover  the  Netherlands,  to  secure  a speedy  and  honourable  peace  with 
. , the  Turks,  to  effect  a reconciliation  with  Prussia,  and  to  obtain  the 

imperial  crown.  ! ' 

Well  aware  that  the  success  of  all  his  endeavours  would  ultimate- 
ly  depend  on  an  accommodation  with  Prussia  and  the  Maritime 
Powers,  he  had  scarcely  reached  Vienna  before  he  opened  a direct 
correspondence  with  Frederic  William,  in  which  he  justified  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war  against  the  Turks,  expressed  his  alarm  at  the 
recent  alliance  with  the  Porte,  and  offered  to  conclude  peace,  on  the 
condition  of  retaining  the  territories  secured  to  Austria  by  the  treaty 
of  Passajovitz.  Yet  while  thus  earnestly  courting  peace,  he  did  not 
act  with  indecision  or  weakness.  He  hastened  to  repair  the  losses  of  his 
army,  and  assembled  a considerable  force  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia, 
to  resist  any  sudden  attack  on  the  part  of  Prussia.  He  intrusted  to 
Loudon  the  command  of  this  force,  but  to  avoid  the  slightest  pretext 
for  aggression,  he  ordered  him  to  form  a cordon  from  Lcutmeritz  to 
Jablunka,  at  a considerable  distance  from  the  Prussian  frontier. 

In  his  letters  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  he  apologized  for  these  precau* 
tions.  “ In  the  present  crisis,”  he  said  “ prudence  will  notallowmeto 
Omit  proper  measures  for  the  defence  of  my  states  in  case  of  attack. 
Your  majesty,  I am  convinced,  would  have  taken  the  same  precau- 
tions on  a similar  occasion ; it  is  in  your  power  to  stop  these  arma- 
ments, and  confer  a great  obligation  on  me,  by  explaining  your  inten- 
tions and  removing  all  my  doubts." 

After  announcing  his  resolution  to  solicit  the  imperial  dignity,  and 
requesting  the  concurrence  of  Prussia,  he  added,  “ In  future,  I solemn- 
ly protest  no  views  of  aggrandisement  will  ever  enter  into  my  politi- 
cal system.  I will  doubtless  employ  all  the  means  hi  my  possession 
to  defend  my  country,  should  I unfortunately  be  driven  to  such 
measures ; but  I will  endeavour  to  give  no  umbrage.  To  your  majes- 
ty, in  particular,  I will  act  as  you  act  towards  me,  and  will  spare  no 
efforts  to  preserve  perfect  harmony.  I will  use  my  utmost  endeavours 
to  acquire  the  confidence  of  my  co-estates  of  the  empire,  and  in  re* 
gard  to  tlx:  Germanic  association,  I protest,  that  should  I be  invited, 

I would 
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I would  not.  hesitate  to  accede,  provided  its  stipulations  were  rendered 
common  arid  reciprocal.”  ..  . t ^ » 

• “I  have  always  professed  moderation  and  good  faith.  I have  just 
shewn  an  unequivocal  proof  of  my  sentiments  by  my  conduct  towards 
my  Belgic  subjects,  to  which  I trust  all  Europe  will  give  its  due 
value,  and  as  the  common  cause  of  all  sovereigns  is  concerned  on 
tliis  occasion,  they  will  be  interested  in  my  favour*  If  however, 
the  states  and  people  of  the  Netherlands  should  not  accept  this  proof 
i)f  my  solicitude  for  their  future  prosperity,  if  they  should  compel  me 
to  have  recourse  to  those  measures  which  my  power  and  dignity  will 
force  me  unwillingly  to  employ,  no  one  can  consider  such  a determi* 
nation  otherwise  than  just  and  reasonable f/ 

Overtures  so  candid  met  with  a suitable  return.  In  reply,  Frede- 
ric William  proposed  to  adopt  as  the  basis  of  a general  pacification 
either  the  status  quo  before  the  war,  which  was  suggested  by  Great 
Britain,  or  a general  arrangement  adapted  to  the  interests  of  die  re- 
spective powers,  by  proportionate  exchanges  equivalents  and  com- 
pensations, which  he  himself  preferred.  In  proposing  this  alterna- 
tive, his  object  was  to  acquire  Dantzic  and  Thorn,  by  extorting  from 
the  House  of  Austria  a considerable  part  of  Galicia,  as  an  indemnifi- 
cation for  Poland,  and  repaying  this  cession  by  procuring  from  the 
Turks  the  provinces  ceded  to  Charles  the  Sixth,  at  tlie  peace  of  Pas- 
sarovitz.  To  secure  the  acquiescence  of  Leopold,  he  promised  not  to 
oppose  the  recover)*  of  the  Netherlands,  and  to  give  bis  vote  at  the 
ensuing  election  to  the  imperial  crown ; he  at  the  same  time,  artfully 
held  out  the  threat  of  making  a common  cause  w'ith  the  Porte  in 
virtue  of  the  recent  alliance.  '•  ■ .*  > 

Some  modifications  were  respectively  brought  forward  by  both 
parties,  and  an  armistice  with  the  Turks  suggested  by  England. 

But  Leopold,  anxious  to  push  hiS  success  before  the  king  of  Prussia 
could  take  part  in  the  contest,  rejected  an  armistice,  and  redoubled 
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Chapter  52.  his  efforts  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  The  grand  Vizir  having 
been  strangled  for  his  defeat  at  Rymnik,  wab  succeeded  by  Hassan 


Pasha;  and  the  Prince  of  Coburgh  was  intrusted  with  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Austrian  army  on  the  Danube,  in  consequence  of  the  re- 
moval of  Loudon  to  command  the  troops  on  the  Prussian  frontier. 
After  a long  blockade,  the  garrison  of  Orsova  being  alarmed  by  an 
earthquake,  abandoned  the  place,  and  the  Austrians  hastened  to  be- 
siege Witldin  and  Giurgevo.  Put  the  threats  of  the  king  of  Prussia 
prevented  the  prosecution  of  the  siege  of  Widdin ; while  at  Giurgevo 
they  were  attacked  by  the  Turks,  and  after  a desperate  engagement 
driven  from  their  lines.  This  was  the  last  action  of  the.  war; 
because  the  transactions  on  the  Prussian  frontiers  soon  occasioned  the 
conclusion  of  an  armistice. 

Reinforcements  had  continued  to  pour  into  Bohemia  and  Moravia; 
while  Frederic  William,  after  detaching  a force  on  the  side  of  Poland, 
led  a considerable  army  into  Silesia,  and  took  up  his  head  quarters 
between  Frankenstein  and  Reichcnbach.  During  the  pause  which 
the  approach  of  the  two  armies  occasioned,  tlie  negotiations  were 
renewed,  and  a congress  formed  at  Reichenbach  by  the  Austrian, 
Prussian,  English,  and  Dutch  plenipotentiaries.  The  king  of  Prussia 
seemed  determined  not  to  recede  from  his  purpose  of  acquiring 
Dantzic  and  Thorn,  and  Leopold  was  equally  resolved  not  to  yield 
the  fertile  and  populous  district  of  Galicia,  with  the  valuable  salt 
mines  of  Vielifzayxi?r, what  lie'  termed  the  barren  districts  possessed 
by  the  House  of  Austria  at  the  peace  of  Passarovitz.  • During  this 
fruitless  discussion  jLeopold  artfully  opened  a separate  communica- 
tion with  Great  Britain,  on  whom  the  decision  of  this  important 
contest  ultimately  depended;  and  fortunately  the  British  cabinet  and 
nation  still  fostered  a predilection  for  Austria,  which  all  past  provoca- 
tions had  not  obliterated.  Unwilling  to  lessen  her  territories  they  did 
not  approve  the  proposed  restoration  of  Galicia  as  a compensation  to 
Poland  for  Dantzic  and  Thorn,  and  were  no  less  anxious  to  prevent 
any  dismemberment  of  the  Turkish  dominions.  They  endeavoured 


therefore  to  promote  a separate  peace  between  Leopold  and  the  Porte, 
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on  the  condition  of  restoring  all  conquests  made  during  the  war,  and  Chapter  52, 
hoped  afterwards  to  extort  the  acquiescence  of  Russia  in  similar 
terms.  They  were  equally  anxious  to  effect  the  restoration  of  the 
Netherlands  to  the  House  of  Austria,  with  the  revival  of  the  Barrier 
Treaty,  and  the  re-establishment  of  the  antient  constitution  under 
the  joint  guaranty  of  Great  Britain,  Prussia  and  Holland. 

Leopold,  acquainted  with  the  sentiments  of  the  British  cabinet, 
gained  their  confidence,  and  turned  their  assistance  to  the  promotion 
of  his  own  views  with  consummate  address.  He  expressed  to  the 
British  minister  at- Vienna  his  conviction,  that  from  the  character  of 
the  sovereign,  the  wisdom  of  the  administration,  and  the  national 
influence,  England  was  the  only  power  which  would  restore  general 
tranquillity;  he  affected  a candid  and  implicit  acquiescence  in  her 
wishes,  and  declared  his  readiness  to  accept  the  terms  proposed  by 
the  king  of  England,  except  a trifling  extention  of  frontier,  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  security.  This  extension  was  the 
town  and  territory  of  Old  Orsova,  and  a similar  district  in  Croatia, 
which  gave  the  Turks  a footing  beyond  the  Danube  and  the  LTna. 

He  expressed  also  his  readiness  to  receive  the  Netherlands  with 
their  antient  constitution,  and  to  revive  the  Barrier  Treaty;  but  he 
artfully  hinted  that  an  unsuccessful  war  would  drive  him  to  the 
necessity  of  relinquishing  a part  of  those  countries  to  France,  to 
purchase  her  assistance  in  recovering  the  remainder*.  By  this  con- 
duct, and  these  lures,  he  drew  from  the  Maritime  Powers  a public 
declaration  that  they  would  not  co-operate  in  the  re-establishment  of 
peace  with  the  Porte,  except  on  the  basis  of  the  status,  quo  or  actual 
possession  before  the  war,  and  that  they  should  not  deem  themselves 
bound  to  take  part  in  a contest  which  might  ensue  from  the  perseve- 
rance of  the  king  of  Prussia  in  his  demand  of  Dantzic  and  Thorn, 
and  the  cession  of  Galicia.  -=  - <- « -•  j ; . • 'J  . . 

Frederic  William,  thus  unsupported  fby  the  Maritime  Powers, 
alarmed  lest  the  Turks  should  be  alienated  by  his  proposal  to  dismem- 
ber their  territories,  and  aware-  that  the  Poles  could  not  be  induced 
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Chapter  52.  to  cede  Dantzic  and  Thorn,  the  two  barriers  of  their  country,  with- 
out  a proper  equivalent,  adopted  more  pacific  sentiments.  His  deci- 
sion was  liastened  by  the  artful  threat  of  Leopold,  that  he  would  not 
hesitate  to  purchase  a peace  from  the  Turks  by  the  restitution  of  all 
his  conquests,  in  order  to  turn  his  whole  force  against  Prussia.  The 
discussion  was  therefore  soon  brought  to  a conclusion,  and  a Conven- 
tion signed  at  Reicbenbach,  by  which  Leopold  agreed  to  enter  into 
an  armistice  with  the  Turks,  to  open  a negotiation  for  peace  under 
the  mediation  of  the  Maritime  Powers,  on  the  basis  of  the  status 
quo,  and  to  give  an  equivalent  to  Prussia  should  he  obtain  any  ad- 
vantage or  acquisition  from  the  Porte.  He  also  engaged  not  to 
assist  Russia,  should  the  attempts  to  conclude  a peace  between  her  and 
the  Porte  fail  of  success ; and  he  consented  to  restore  to  the  Nether- 
lands their  antient  constitution  and  privileges,  under  the  guaranty  of 
the  three  allied  powers. 

• On  the  signature  of  this  convention,  the  two  armies  withdrew 
from  the  frontiers;  and  by  the  intervention  of  Prussia  an  armistice 
was  concluded  between  Austria  and  the  Porte,  at  Giurgevo  for  nine 
months.  A congress  of  plenipotentiaries  from  Austria,  Turky,  and 
the  mediating  powers,  was  soon  afterwards  assembled  at  Szistova, 
and  all  the  subjects  of  contention  seemed  on  the  point  of  being  arrang- 
ed by  an  amicable  compromise.  The  negotiation  was,  however,  sus* 
pended  by  a dispute  relative  to  the  cession  of  Old  Orsova  and  the 
district  on  the  Unna,  which  Frederic  William  considered  as  a breach 
of  the  convention,  and  required  an  equivalent.  Leopold  persisting  in 
his  demand,  asserted  tliat  those  cessions  were  trifling  in  themselves, 
and  necessary  for  the  security  of  his  frontier;  he  argued  that  they 
had  been  usurped  by  the  Turks  in  contravention  to  the  peace  of  Bel- 
grade, and  his  Plenipotentaries  suspending  the  conferences  even  re- 
tired to  Bucharest.  Put  at  this  crisis  the  divisions  of  the  allied 
powers  favoured  the  views  of  Leopold. 

During  the  proceedings  of  the  congress,  the  allies  were  preparing 
to  fulfil  their  original  design,  by  prescribing  to  Russia  the  same  con- 
ditions which  they  had  already  prescribed  to  Austria.  With  this 
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view  the  king  of  Prussia  hastened  his  military  preparations,  sent  a Chapter  52. 
force  into  Poland,  and  took  possession  of  Dantzic  and  Thom,  while  . 1 7^°  > 
England  fitted  out  naval  armaments  for  the  Baltic  and  the  Black 
Sea.  They  endeavoured  to  extort  from  Leopold  a promise  to  assist 
in  dictating  peace,  if  their  mediation  proved  unsuccessful.  But 
Leopold  too  highly  appreciated  the  value  of  his  connection  with 
Russia  as  a counterpoise  to  the  increasing  ascendancy  of  the  House 
Of  Brandenburgh,  to  desert,  still  less  to  attack,  his  only  ally  : he 
did  not  conclude  the  convention  of  Reichenbach  without  the  ap- 
probation of  the  empress;  and  he  rejected  with  becoming  disdain 
the  proposal  of  acting  offensively  against  Russia.  Even  during  the 
discussion,  and  after  he  had  secured  the  imperial  crown,  he  did  not 
entirely  abandon  the  design  of  succouring  Russia ; for  his  ministers 
by  his  connivance,  if  not  by  his  order,  issued  a declaration,  that 
although  their  sovereign  had  consented  not  to  assist  Russia  in  acting 
offensively  against  the  Turks ; yet  if  she  was  attacked  by  Prussia  he 
must  consider  himself  bound  to  support  her  as  an  auxiliary  without 
contravening  the  Convention  of  Reichenbach,  which  related  solely  to 
the  Porte.  Tins  design  being  opposed  by  England,  Leopold  was  too 
prudent  to  risk  the  advantages  which  he  had  already  gained  by  his 
address  dnd  moderation,  disavowed  his  ministers,  and  engaged  to 
maintain  the  strictest  neutrality  in  case  of  a rupture  with  Russia*. 

Catherine  sensible  of  the  straits  to  which  the  emperor  was  reduced, 
no  sooner  received  intelligence  of  the  Convention  concluded  at 
Reichenbach,  than  she  accelerated  a peace  with  Sweden,  that  she  Aug.  14. 
might  be  prepared  to  resist  the  threatened  attack.  She  redoubled  l~V°' 
her  efforts  against  the  Turks,  and  gained  considerable  advantages ; 
but  must  have  been  ultimately  reduced  to  relinquish  her  acquisition*, 
had  the  allies  continued  to  act  with  vigour  and  unanimity. 

The  genius  of  Mr.  Pitt,  who  had  conceived  and  matured  the  new 
plan  of  continental  policy,  was  shackled  by  the  refusal  of  the  nation 
to  enter  into  a war  with  Russia,  for  interests  in  which  it  was  not 
immediately  concerned.  He  reluctantly  suspended  his  armaments, 

I f . • * 
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Chapter  52.  abandoned  the  engagements  which  had  been  contracted  with  Prussia, 
. 17^°‘  . and  was  forced  to  recur  to  the  feeble  offices  of  negociation.  This 
failure  was  a fatal  blow  to  the  ascendancy  which  had  been  gained 
by  England  in  the  Prussian  cabinet  Frederic  William,  indignant  at 
being  thus  deserted,  inveighed  against  the  wavering  policy  of  the 
British  government,  and  endeavoured  to  extricate  himself  from  his 
dangerous  situation,  by  relinquishing- the  grand  objects  of  the  alliance 
and  conciliating  those  powers  to  whom  he  had  vainly  purposed  to 
dictate  terms  of  peace. 

Leopold  skilfully  profited  by  a schism  which  had  saved  his  ally 
from  humiliation.  He  exerted  the  same  address  to  amuse  and  gain 
Prussia,  which  he  had  before  employed  to  conciliate  England,  and  he 
found  little  difficulty  in  securing  a prince  who  was  deeply  mortified 
by  the  failure  of  all  his  projects,  and  who  had  no  resource  but  ta 
hasten  the  conclusion  of  peace.  In  consequence  of  this  change  of 
sentiment,  Leopold  obtained  a cordial  support  from  that  rival  who 
had  been  his  most  dangerous  opponent.  A secret  and  intimate  cor- 
respondence was  opened  between  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Berlin ; 
the  conferences  at  Szistova  were  resumed ; the  principal  conduct 
of  the  negotiation  was  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  Prussian 
minister  Luccliesini,  who  even  negotiated  the  cession  of  those 
districts  which  had  before  threatened  a rupture.  Frederic  William 
receded  from  his  demand  of  an  equivalent,  and  consented  that  no 
mention  should  be  made  of  the  convention  of  Reichenbach.  The 
negotiation  which  had  proceeded  so  slowly  at  its  commencement  was 
terminated  with  equal  rapidity;  and  the  memorable  treaty  of  Szistova, 
which  restored  peace,  and  suspended  the  rivalry  between  Austria  and 
Prussia,  was  signed  on  the  4th  of  August  1791. 

Leopold  relinquished  all  his  conquests,  retaining  only  Chotzim 
and  its  territory  as  a deposit,  until  the  conclusion  of  a peace 
between  Russia  and  the  Porte;  and  he  promised  not  to  afford  any 
assistance  to  the  empress  agaiust  the  Turks.  By  a convention 
which  was  signed  separately  to  save  the  honour  of  Prussia,  the  Porte 
ceded  to  Austria,  Old  Orsova  with  its  territory,  on  the  condition 

that 
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that  it  should  not  be  fortified,  with  a small  district  in  the  mountains  chapter  5*. 
of  Croatia,  stretching  along  the  left  hank  of  the  Una* 

This  negotiation  and  the  consequent  union  between  Austria  and 
Prussia,  produced  an  important  change  in  the  interior  of  the  two 
courts. 

Count  Heruberg,  the  great  minister  of  Frederic  the  Second,  who 
during  an  administration  of  forty  years  had  imbibed  an  inveterate 
antipathy  to  the  Austrian  name,  saw  with  indignation  the  enormous 
expences  of  his  master’s  armament  employed  without  effecting  tire 
reduction  of  Austria,  or  even  affording  the  prospect  of  remuneration. 

He  persevered  in  his  opposition  to  a system  which  he  considered  as 
hostile  to  the  interests  of  Prussia,  and  refused  to  sign  the  convention 
of  Heiclienbach,  till  he  had  received  the  peremptory  order  of  his  sove- 
reign. He  beheld  with  still  deeper  concern  the  proceedings  which 
led  to  the  treaty  of  Szistova,  and  nearly  persuaded  Frederic  William 
to  engage  singly  in  hostilities,  rather  than  suffer  the  slightest  breach 
of  that  convention.  But  being  opposed  by  the  foreigners  and  illu-‘ 
mioati  who  had  acquired  such  an  ascendancy  in  the  Prussian  counsels, 
and  thwarted  by  the  monarch  himself,  he  resigned  in  disgust,  leaving 
the  cause  of  Austria  to  triumph  almost  w ithout  an  opponent-)'. 

Leopold  had  been  no  less  thwarted  by  his  owrn  minister  than  Fre- 
deric William.  Prince  Kaunitz,  from  opposite  principles,  disapproved 
the  humiliating  engagement  dictated  to  his  sovereign  by  the  Mari- 
time Powers  and  Prussia.  He  warmly  remonstrated  against  tire 
terms  of  the  accommodation,  and  in  his  official  capacity,  either  pur- 
posely delayed  the  necessary  communications,  or  drew  them  up  in  a 
style  calculated  to  offend  the  cabinets  whose  friendship  and  mediation 
Leopold  was  anxious  to  secure.  Such  ill-timed  opposition  proved 
eventually  fatal  to  his  influence. 

In  the  preceding  reign,  frequent  causes  of  disgust  had*  arisen 
between  Joseph  and  Kaunitz,  from  his  hostility  to  the  plans  of 

* Hertzberg  Recueil,  t.  3.  p.  92. 

t Pieces  et  Mcmoires  de  la  uegociation  de  Reiclieubach,  Hertzberg,  Rec.  t.  3.  Segur 
Histoire  de  Frederic  Guillaume,  t.  2.  ch.  8. 
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Chapter  52.  innovation  and  the  system  of  foreign  policy.  He  had  been  treated 
^790^  with  great  neglect,  and  was  consulted  only  for  the  sake  of  form. 

Joseph  however,  a short  time  before  his  death,  reconciled  himself  to 
the  aged  minister,  and  Leopold  on  his  arrival  at  Vienna  paid  him  a 
visit  in  person,  and  treated  him  with  marks  of  esteem  and  conside- 
ration. But  the  new  sovereign  was  too  exact  in  the  transaction  of 
business,  not  to  perceive  that  his  faculties  were  impaired,  and  that 
a man  of  so  irritable  a temper  was  a dangerous  agent  to  conduct  the 
communications  with  the  allied  courts  in  the  critical  situation  of 
affairs.  The  opposition  of  Kaunitz  induced  Leopold  to  make  the 
first  overture  himself  by  letter  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  repeated  complaints  from  sir  Robert  Keith  against  the 
petulant  language  and  haughty  manners  of  the  minister,  he  assumed 
the  whole  conduct  of  the  negotiation.  Unwilling,  however,  to 
disgust  an  aged  counsellor,  he  still  permitted  the  prince  to  carry 
. on  the  official  correspondence,  but  privately  withdrew  the  memo- 
rials and  papers  from  the  British  minister,  softened  the  expressions, 
and  rendered  the  communications  between  the  two  courts  more 
amicable  and  conciliatory. 

The  confidential  minister,  who  was  the  agent  in  these  transactions, 
explained  the  sentiments  and  motives  of  his  master  in  a manner 
which  reflects  high  honour  on  his  prudence,  delicacy,  and  feeling. 
In  a conversation  with  sir  Robert  Keith,  he  said  “ I requested 
this  visit  at  the  desire  of  my  sovereign.  I was  afraid  of  prince 
Kaunitz ’s  inflexible  humour,  and  am  therefore  directed  by  the 
king*  himself  to  soften  and  explain  whatever  may  have  hurt  you 
in  the  prince's  language,  or  in  the  style  of  his  answer.  I frankly 
declare  that  my  sovereign  wishes  for  peace,  and  is  most  anxious 
to  embrace,  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  his  engagements  to  Russia, 
the  beneficial  proposal  of  an  armistice  suggested  by  your  court.  You 
know,”  he  continued,  “ the  foibles  of  prince  Kaunitz,  and  you  are  too 
considerate  not  to  have  a great  indulgence  for  a man  of  eighty,  whose 

• The  reader  Deeds  scarcely  to  be  informed  that  Leopold  was  at  tbis  time  only  styled 
king  of  Hungary. 
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fatuities  begin  to  sink  under  the  weight  of  years,  and  whose  Chapter  ^2. 
temper  grows  every  day  more  and  more  irritable.  Let  us  draw  a veil 
over  his  weakness;  and  let  you,  and  I,  who  am  the  servant  of  a mo- 
narch heartily  desirous  of  peace,  endeavour  to  give  a different  turn 
to  this  business.” 

On  the  remark  of  sir  Robert  Keith,  that  this  method  would  occa- 
sion a collision  of  discordant  sentiments,  and  an  incongruous  mode 
of  negotiation,  the  minister  replied,  “I  thank  you  for  the  suggestion; 
it  is  candid,  and  I will  answer  it  fairly,  Your  court  will  have  the 
consideration  for  mine  not  to  disclose  our  secret ; you  are  requested 
by  the  king  of  Hungary  to  follow  the  usual  mode  of  communication 
through  prince  Kaunitz;  but  to  put  into  my  hands  his  answers,  and 
to  wait  till  I give  you  a particular  explanation  from  the  mouth  of 
my  sovereign,  of  whatever  may  be  ambiguous  or  harsh  in  those 
answers.*” 

Leopold  himself  condescended  to  confirm  these  sentiments,  and 
in  answer  to  the  complaint  of  the  British  minister,  that  iu  all 
his  overtures  through  prince  Kaunitz,  he  experienced  a spirit 
of  resistance  at  the  very  threshold  of  the  palace,  “ I own  it,” 
said  the  king  smiling,  “ and  I own  it  with  concern.  Tell  my 
minister,  tell  me  your  communications,  and  you  shall  have  no  reason 
to  complain.  I ardently  wish  for  peace;  your  master  alone  can  give 
it  to  all  Europe,  and  I promise  that  when  I am  once  in  possession  of 
that  blessing,  I will  hold  it  fast,  and  strive  most  strenuously  to  render 
it  as  lasting  as  my  existence.!”  To  Bischoffswerder,  the  confidential 
agent  of  Frederic  William,  Leopold  used  still  stronger  expressions. 

After  recapitulating  all  the  mischiefs  which  he  attributed  to  the  two 
prime  ministers,  he  observed,  “ I have  my  Hertzberg  and  the  king  of 
Prussia  has  his  Kaunitz;  both  must  be  removed.^”  Thus  terminated 
the  influence  of  a statesman,  whose  counsels  had  produced  a more 

•Sir  Robert  Keith  to  the  duke  of  Leeds,  April  24,  179°*  t The  same,  May  11,  1790. 

I From  the  late  Mr.  Ewart. — Kaunitz  retained  the  office  of  clianceilor,  though  with 
little  authority,  till  his  death,  which  happened  in  1794.  , 
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essential  change  in  the  situation  of  Austria,  than  the  conduct  of  a 
single  individual  in  any  preceding  jjcriod. 

The  accommodation  with  Prussia  was  followed  by  the  attainment  • 
of  the  other  objects  to  which  the  views  of  Leopold  were  directed. 
On  the  30th  of  September  he  was  unanimously  chosen  king  of  the 
Romans,  made  a solemn  entry  into  Frankfort  on  the  4th  of  October, 
and  on  the  9th  was  crowned  emperor  by  the  elector  of  Mentz.  The 
articles  of  the  capitulation  were  not  different  from  those  of  his 
predecessors ; but  a clause  which  had  been  omitted  in  the  preceding 
capitulation,  was  revived,  to  secure  his  interference  with  the  new 
French  government,  for  the  preservation  of  the  rights  reserved  by 
preceding  treaties  to  the  German  princes  m Alsace,  Lorain^  and 
Tranche  Comte.  This  clause  was  a declaration  that  he  would  eKecute 
the  resolutions  contained  in  the  memorials  of  the  electoral  college 
and  a memorial  to  this  effect  was  accordingly  presented  immediately 
after  his  coronation. 
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CHAPTER  53. 

1790— 1791. 

Leopold  composts  the  Discontents  in  the  Hereditary  Countries — Affairs  of  Hungary 
— Violent  Proceedings  and  Demands  of  the  Hungarian  Diet — Prudence  and 
Firmness  of  Leopold — His  Coronation — Acquires  the  Confidence  of  the  Nation. 

r 

HAVING  traced  the  conduct  of  Leopold  in  restoring  external  Chapter  53. 

peace  and  obtaining  the  imperial  crown,  we  call  the  attention  179°~1791/ 
of  the  reader  to  the  prudent  measures  which  lie  adopted  for  tranquil- 
lising  the  internal  commotions  of  the  Hereditary  Countries. 

We  have  already  mentioned  tlie  mild  and  conciliating  manner  in 
which  he  received  the  remonstrances  of  the  provincial  states ; and 
his  earnest  desire  to  examine  and  redress  their  grievances.  Ilis  sub- 
sequent conduct  did  not  belie  his  promises  ; for  in  compliance  with 
the  national  wish,  he  proceeded  with  his  characteristic  circumspec- 
tion ; and  while  he  retained  most  of  the  beneficial  regulations,  he 
modified  or  abolished  others  which  were  either  onerous  or  unpopular. 

The  new  Land  Tax  was  the  principal  cause  of  the  discontents, 

Leopold  had  scarcely  reached  Vienna  before  he  gratified  the  ardent 
wishes  of  his  subjects  by  suppressing  the  board  for  carrying  this 
impost  into  execution,  suspending  two  of  the  principal  projectors  who 
had  rendered  themselves  obnoxious  to  the  land  holders,  and  finally  jnay. 
by  re-establishing  the  antient  mode  of  taxation.  He  abolished  also 
the  general  seminary  for  education,  which  had  been  instituted  by 
Joseph,  and  restored  the  revenues  appropriated  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  episcopal  schools.  But  he  accompanied  this  restoration  with 
salutary  reforms;  and  he  made  great  improvements  in  the  German 
schools,  and  the  mode  of  instruction  in  the  abstract  sciences.  He 
suppressed  tlie  arbitrary  system  of  administration  and  police ; he 
restored  to  each  kingdom,  province,  and  district,  the  form  of  govern- 
ment 
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ment  which  existed  under  Maria  Theresa,  amended  by  salutary 
modifications,  among  which  the  ameliorations  of  the  criminal  cotie 
deserve  peculiar  praise.  lie  removed  the  shackles  with  which  the 
injudicious  policy  of  Joseph  had  fettered  the  commerce  of  his  sub- 
jects, with  a view  to  prevent  the  importation  of  foreign  commodities*; 
he  retained  and  even  extended  the  edict  of  toleration,  and  improved 
the  regulations  which  had  been  introduced  for  the  relief  of  the 
Jews. 

By  these  wise  and  lenient  measures  lie  gained  the  affections  of  his 
subjects,  and  soon  restored  tranquillity  in  most  parts  of  his  exten- 
sive dominions,  except  Hungary. 

The  Hungarians,  more  jealous  of  their  liberties,  and  more  tena- 
cious of  their  laws  and  customs  than  the  other  people  of  the  Aus- 
trian territories,  considered  the  restoration  of  their  privileges  by  the 
late  emperor  as  an  act  of  compulsion ; and  they  were  therefore  not 
pacified  by  the  lenient  measures  which  distinguished  the  commence- 
ment of  the  new  reign,  nor  by  the  promises  of  Leopold  to  restore  all  their 
privileges.  Encouraged  by  the  intrigues  of  Prussia,  and  the  prospect 
of  assistance  from  the  Turks,  they  hoped  to  revive  many  obsolete 
rights,  and  extort  additional  concessions.  In  the  provincial  assem- 
blies the  most  violent  language  was  held,  and  the  turbulent  spirit 
displayed  in  the  address  from  that  of  Pest,  proved  that  a considerable 
part  of  the  nation,  with  the  style  had  adopted  the  sentiments  and 
principles  of  the  French  demagogues. 

“ The  fame,  august  sovereign,  which  has  preceded  you,  has  de- 
clared you  a just  and  gracious  prince.  It  says  that  you  forget  not 
you  arc  a man ; that  you  are  sensible  the  king  was  made  for  the 
people,  not  the  people  for  the  king.  The  violent  commotions  which 
have  agitated  our  country  after  so  many  acts  of  injustice  are  thereby 
somewhat  allayed.  Scarcely  therefore  could  we  trust  our  eyes, 
when  in  your  first  Rescript  to  us  of  the  14th  Instant,  we  found  not 

• Joseph  had  even  prohibited  the  importation  of  Salt-fish,  a regulation  which  in  a 
catholic  country  was  attended  with  extreme  inconvenience. 
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those  securities  for  the  safety  of  our  constitution,  which  our  heredi-  Chapter  53* 
tar}1,  rights,  and  the  inflexible  patience  of  the  people  under  the  lawless  579<>  *791' 
feign  of  the  late  emperor  demanded ; securities  which  your  majesty 
has  fully  granted  to  the  Belgians,  an  act  which  will  remain  as  a proof 
of  your  sentiments  throughout  all  ages, 

“ From  the  rights  of  nations  and  of  man,  and  from  that  social 
compact  whence  states  arose,  it  is  incontestable  that  the  sovereignty 
originates  from  the  people.  This  axiom  our  parent  Nature  has  im- 
pressed on  the  hearts  of  all ; it  is  one  of  those  which  a just  prince  (and 
such  we  trust  your  majesty  ever  will  be)  cannot  dispute ; it  is  one  of 
those  inalienable  imprescriptible  rights  which  the  people  cannot  forfeit 
by  neglect  or  disuse.  Our  constitution  places  the  sovereignty  jointly 
in  the  king  and  people,  in  such  a manner  that  the  remedies  necessary 
to  be  applied  according  to  the  ends  of  social  life  for  the  security  of 
persons  and  property,  are  in  the  power  of  the  people. 

« We  are  assured,  therefore,  that  at  the  meeting  of  the  ensuing 
diet,  your  majesty  will  not  confine  yourself  to  the  objects  mentioned 
in  your  Rescript;  but  will  also  restore  our  freedom  to  us,  in  like 
manner  as  to  the  Belgians,  who  have  conquered  theirs  with  the 
sword.  It  would  be  an  example  big  with  danger  to  teach  the 
world  that  a people  can  only  protect  or  regain  their  liberties  by  the 
sword,  and  not  by  obedience.” 

The  most  violent  of  the  malcontents,  not  only  adopted  the  rebel- 
lious sentiments  displayed  in  this  address,  but  insisted  that  the 
defence  of  Hungary  should  be  intrusted  to  national  troops ; that  the 
king  should  reside  a part  of  the  year  at  Buda,  and  that  two  deputies 
of  the  nation  should  be  present  at  every  negotiation  for  peace.  Some 
even  proposed  that  Prussia  should  be  requested  to  guaranty  their 
constitution  and  privileges. 

Without  attending  to  these  lawless  declamations,  Leopold  calmly 
proceeded  to  summon  a general  diet  for  the  ceremony  of  his  corona- 
tion, which  was  the  more  remarkable,  as  no  similar  assembly  had 
been  convened  since  the  inauguration  of  Maria  Theresa,  a period  of 
alniostfifty  years.  The  majority  of  the  nobles,  proud  of  having  com- 
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Chapter  53.  pelled  Joseph  to  revoke  his  reforms,  and  flattered  with  the  hope  that  their 
1790-1791.  concurrence  was  necessary  for  the  prosecution  of  hostilities  against 
the  Turks  and  Prussia,  flocked  to  the  meeting  full  of  confidence,  and 
prepared  anew  inaugural  act,  which  would  have  reduced  the  sovereigns 
of  Hungary  to  the  same  state  of  weakness  and  degradation  as  the 
kings  of  Poland. 

The  judicious  and  undaunted  conduct  of  Leopold  triumphed 
over  licentiousness  and  faction.  Though  involved  in  dangers  which 
appeared  almost  insurmountable,  he  refused  to  make  the  slight- 
est change  in  the  coronation  oath  taken  by  Maria  Theresa.  At 
this  critical  juncture,  when  the  spirit  of  opposition  was  spreading 
rapidly  through  the  country,  by  the  active  efforts  of  the  disaffected, 
he  had  the  address  and  good  fortune  to  conciliate  the  whole  body  of 
Illyrians.  These  people,  amounting  to  no  less  than  3,000,000,  were 
principally  attached  to  the  Greek  religion,  and  settled  in  the  Bannat 
and  the  adjacent  regions ; but  were  considered  as  aliens  by  the  proud 
Hungarians.  Their  repeated  solicitations  to  be  represented  in  the 
diet  having  been  rejected  with  scorn,  they  laid  their  request  at  the 
foot  of  the  throne,  and  Leopold  permitted  them  to  form  a national 
diet  at  Temeswar.  By  this  concession  he  won  their  gratitude  and 
support,  and  thus  encouraged  and  strengthened  the  loyal  party,  which 
liis  firm  and  temperate  conduct  had  gained  in  Hungary.  , 

Still  however  the  spirit  of  the  malcontents  was  undaunted,  and  the 
opposition  rose  to  so  high  a pitcli  that  the  states  sent  envoys  to  the 
congress  of  Reichcnbach,  claiming  the  privilege  of  attending  the  con- 
ferences for  conclusion  of  peace,  and  insisting  that  their  deputies 
should  in  every  future  negotiation  be  admitted  with  the  same  authority 
and  powers  as  the  royal  plenipotentiaries.  They  no  less  peremptorily 
demanded  the  revocation  of  various  immunities  which  had  been 
granted  to  those  who  did  not  profess  the  catholic  religion.  The  dis- 
affection spread  among  the  military.  Several  Hungarian  regiments 
proposed  to  swear  allegiance  to  the  nation,  and  even  the  officers  in 
addresses  to  the  states  announced  their  resolution  of  sending  depu- 
ties to  the  diet.  All  these  and  still  further  demands  were  com- 
prised 
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prised  in  the  new  inaugural  act,  which  was  formally  presented  to  Chapter  53. 
Leopold  at  Vienna.  * 1790-1791* 

He  gave  a firm  and  dignified  answer  to  these  imperious  requisitions. 

He  did  not  wholly  resist  the  pretensions  of  the  states  to  join  their 
deputies  with  his  plenipotentiaries;  but  he  restricted  that  right  to  a 
negotiation  with  the  Porte,  to  which  it  was  confined  by  the  consti- 
tution. He  rejected  all  their  other  demands,  particularly  for  the  intro- 
duction of  military  representatives,  and  the  revocation  of  the  edicts 
which  had  been  promulgated  for  the  relief  of  the  non-catholics.  I11 
a rescript  sent  through  the  chancellor  count  Palfy  he  declared  “ I 
will  maintain  inviolate  the  constitution  of  the  kingdom  as  it  de- 
scended to  me  from  my  grandfather  and  mother,  in  the  hope  that 
a constitution  guaranteed  by  the  pragmatic  sanction  will  also  be  re- 
ceived by  the  states.  According  to  that  constitution  the  legislative 
authority  is  jointly  vested  in  me  and  the  diet;  but  I alone  am 
charged  with  the  executive  and  judicial  powers,  and  with  the  dis- 
tribution of  honours  and  favours,  in  conformity  to  the  laws  and  cus- 
toms of  the  country.  I will  abide  by  the  pragmatic  sanction.  I w ill 
never  suffer  the  right  of  succession  belonging  to  me  and  my  heirs 
to  be  taken  into  consideration.  I will  never  acquiesce  in  any  in- 
novation with  regard  to  the  military  or  executive  power,  nor  will 
I ever  consent  to  the  smallest  infraction  of  the  privileges  granted  to 
the  non-catholics 

This  dignified  language  was  supported  by  measures  equally  firm 
and  decisive.  The  convention  of  Reichenbach  being  concluded,  the 
hopes  entertained  by  the  disaffected  of  receiving  assistance  from 
Prussia  andTurky  were  annihilated,  and  Leopold  awed  his  rebellious 
subjects  with  the  force  collected  in  Moravia  and  Bohemia.  Sixty  thou- 
sand men  were  drawn  to  the  vicinity  of  Buda;  and  the  officers  who  had 
signed  the  addresses  were  transferred  to  other  regiments  and  replaced 
by  Germans.  The  states  in  vain  attempted  by  various  modifications 
of  their  demands  to  overcome  or  elude  the  firmness  of  Leopold ; he 
persisted  in  his  resolution  of  receiving  the  crown  on  no  other  terms 

• Hamburgh  Politisches  Journal  for  179b  Vol.  2.  p.  930.  934. 
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Chapter  53.  than  were  contained  in  the  inaugural  acts  of  Charles  the  Sixth  and 
i79»--i79i.  ^jarja  Theresa,  and  fixed  the  place  of  his  coronation  at  Presburgh 
instead  of  Buda. 

The  crown  and  regalia  being  accordingly  sent  to  Presburgh,  the 
states  assembled  on  the  3d  of  November,  and  on  the  10th  the  king, 
accompanied  by  his  five  sons,  made  his  solemn  entry.  His  presence 
awed  his  enemies  and  animated  his  friends;  the  whole  diet  seemed 
to  be  actuated  by  principles  of  loyalty,  and  selected  the  archduke 
Leopold  from  among  the  candidates  for  the  office  of  Palatine,  which 
was  vacant  by  the  death  of  prince  Esterhasy.  On  this  occasion, 
when  the  primate  at  the  head  of  the  states  returned  thanks  to  the 
king  for  having  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  the  nation  by  giving  them 
the  archduke  as  their  Palatine,  Leopold  replied,  “ I expected  to 
find  myself  in  the  midst  of  a faithful  nation  ; but  you  have  even 
exceeded  my  warmest  wishes.  I am  now  in  the  bosom  of  my  fa- 
mily.” Turning  to  his  son  he  added,  “ the  duties  and  obligations 
of  the  Palatine  are  specified  in  the  laws  of  the  country.  We 
therefore  order  you  as  a father  and  as  a king,  to  fulfil  those  ob- 
ligations, and  never  to  suffer  your  filial  affection  to  divert  you 
from  your  duty.  We  declare  in  the  presence  of  these  faithful  states 
and  orders,  that  we  shall  estimate  your  affection  to  us  as  a son  by  the 
exemplary  discharge  of  your  office.”  Then  presenting  the  Palatine 
to  the  states,  he  concluded,  “ I offer  you  my  son,  as  a pledge  of  my 
sincere  regard,  to  become  a distinguished  mediator  between  us,  and  to 
promote  our  mutual  affection.” 

A people  highly  susceptible  of  strong  emotions,  were  touched  with 
these  noble  sentiments:  every  heart  beat  with  rapture;  some  burst 
into  tears  of  loyalty  and  affection ; and  the  speech  was  ordered  to  be 
inserted  in  the  public  records  as  a counterpart  to  the  memorable 
exortation  of  the  national  darling,  St.  Stephen,  to  his  son  Emertc. 

Having  ratified  an  inaugural  act,  in  the  same  terms  as  those  of 
Nov.  15.  Charles  the  Sixth  and  Maria  Theresa,  Leopold  received  the  crown 
1 from  the  hands  of  his  son  the  new  Palatine.  After  the  public  dinner, 
he  gave  a new  proof  of  his  earnest  desire  to  conciliate  the  nation. 

Rising 
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Rising  from  his  seat  he  made  a short  address  to  the  assembly,  and  chapter  53. 
announced  his  consent  to  the  establishment  of  a law  obliging  every  >790-i79i. 
future  sovereign  to  be  crowned  within  six  months  after  his  accession.  V v 
This  unexpected  declaration,  which  removed  the  fears  of  the  Hun- 
garians lest  any  sovereign  in  imitation  of  Joseph  the  Second,  should 
evade  the  coronation  oath,  in  order  to  infringe  their  liberties,  raised 
a general  transport  of  enthusiasm,  and  all  vied  in  displaying  the 
warmest  proofs  of  loyalty,  gratitude,  and  affection.  The  diet  increas- 
ed the  usual  honorary  of  1 00,000  florins  to  225,000.  And  to  exculpate 
themselves  from  the  imputation  of  having  reduced  their  sovereign  to 
the  necessity  of  signing  the  humiliating  convention  of  Reichenbach, 
they  offered  the  whole  strength  and  treasure  of  the  country  to  secure 
an  honourable  peace  with  the  Turks.  “ Let  these  wicked  rumours" 
said  the  Primate  in  an  address  to  the  king,  “ be  dissipated ; may  the 
hopes  of  your  august  house  revive ; may  your  friends  exult  and  your 
enemies  tremble.  The  Hungarian  nation  is  united  with  the  king; 
the  king  with  the  nation.” 

The  enthusiasm  which  animated  the  assembly  was  still  further 
heightened  by  his  answer ; and  the  affection  of  the  lower  orders  cap- 
tivated by  his  liberal  attention  to  their  welfare.  “ We  accept”,  he  said, 

“ this  honorary  from  our  faithful  states  with  a grateful  mind ; and  it 
acquires  additional  value  in  our  estimation,  because  it  is  not  extorted 
from  the  people.  We  shall  also  hereafter  appreciate  the  efforts  of  the 
states  in  proportion  as  they  endeavour  to  extend  their  care  to  every 
class  of  citizens.  We  are  not  desirous  to  increase  the  royal  autho- 
rity, but  to  confine  it  within  the  bounds  of  law  and  beneficence ; 
we  are  convinced  that  the  states  will  be  actuated  by  the  same  spi- 
rit of  patriotism;  far  from  limiting  their  affection  to  one  order  or 
class  of  citizens,  will  extend  it  equally  to  all.  Convey,  I intreat  you 
into  all  your  districts,  this  our  earnest  wish ; and  announce  this  mes- 
sage, that  your  sovereign  is  desirous  to  rule  by  the  laws,  yet  still  more 
anxious  to  rule  by  love”.* 

* Cronungs  Angelegheiten  in  Ungam,  Gotting.  Hid.  Mag.  B.  8.  St.  3. 
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Chapter  53. 
1790-1791. 


March  13.. 
1791- 


Leopold,  after  taking  an  affectionate  leave  of  the  states  returned  to 
Vienna,  and  the  diet  continued  their  sittings  under  the  presidency  of 
the  Palatine,  to  arrange  the  important  business  submitted  to  de- 
liberation. Their  decisions  in  general  coincided  with  the  wishes  of 
the  sovereign ; and  such  beneficial  changes  were  made  in  the  existing 
laws  and  customs,  as  redounded  to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the 
nation. 

Before  his  departure  Leopold  had  laid  before  the  diet  fourteen  pro- 
positions relative  to  the  enaction  of  laws,  and  a rescript  concerning  the 
affairs  of  religion.  These  propositions  were  received  in  the  most 
favourable  manner,  but  the  catholics  made  strong  remonstrances 
against  the  edict  of  toleration.  Adhering  however  to  his  resolutions, 
he  finally  established  these  regulations  notwithstanding  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  zealous  catholics.  However  eager  to  redress  the  evils 
of  feudal  despotism,  he  could  not  venture  to  irritate  the  nobles  by. 
the  abolition  of  customs  in  which  their  interests  were  so  deeply 
concerned;  he  alleviated  some  of  the  burdens  of  vassalage,  but  he 
was  unable  to  secure  to  the  peasants  the  right  of  possessing  landed 
property  *. 

Before  the  close  of  the  diet  he  revoked  some  financial  regulations 
which  were  unpopular.  He  also  recalled  count  Palfv,  whom  he  had 
dismissed  from  the  office  of  chancellor,  and  even  appointed  him  minis- 
ter of  the  conference.  But  he  still  more  gratified  the  nation  by  an- 
nouncing to  the  diet  the  nomination  of  prince  Esterhasy,  an  Hun- 
garian magnate  of  the  highest  distinction,  as  his  plenipotentiary  at 
the  congress  of  Szistova.  In  return  the  states  gratefully  acceded  to 
his  demand  of  6,000  recruits,  agreed  to  some  modifications  in  the  mi- 
litary system,  and  broke  out  into  general  exclamations,  that  he  must 
recede  from  the  convention  of  Iteichenbach  which  the  necessity  of 
his  circumstances  had  compelled  him  to  conclude. 

Leopold  returned  to  close  in  person,  and  in  the  customary  forms,  an 
assembly  which  from  the  most  violent  opposition  had  gradually 


• Hamburgh  Politischcs  Journal,  Vol.  1.  p.  224 — 126. 
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adopted  sentiments  of  loyalty  and  patriotism,  and  finally  evinced  the  Chapter  S3, 
most  ardent  enthusiasm  in  his  cause.  By  his  prudent  and  conciliat-  1i7;i0~l 
ing  behaviour,  as  well  as  by  his  judicious  and  beneficial  alterations, 
which  formed  a striking  contrast  with  the  arbitrary  and  precipitate 
reforms  of  his  brother,  he  regained  the  affection  of  the  nation,  and 
during  the  remainder  of  his  short  reign  Hungary  continued  a scene  of 
national  happiness  and  undisturbed  tranquillity 

* For  this  chapter  have  been  consulted,  cles  relative  to  Hungary  in  the  Gottingisches 

among  other  documents,'  Cronungs  and  Hetoriches  Magazin,  1790.  Also  Ham- 

Reichstags  Angelcgheiten  in  Ungam,  with  burgh  Politisches  Journal,  aud  in  particular 
the  capitulation  of  Leopold  and  the  arti-  sir  Robert  Keiths  dispatches. 
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CHAPTER  54. 

1790— 1791. 

i • * 

Stale  of  Parties  in  the  Netherlands. — Conduct  of  Lbopold  at  his  Accession. — Media- 
tion of  the  Maritime  Powers  and  Prussia. — Congress  of  the  Hague. — Events  of  the 
Counter  Revolution — Subjugation  of  the  Netherlands. — Contention  of  the  Hague. — ■ 
Evaded  by  Leopold. — His  Inauguration. — Mediating  Powers  withotd  their  Gua- 
ranty.— Revival  of  Internal  Ferments. — f'iews  of  Leopold. 


Chapter  54. 
1790-1791. 


HPHE  recovery  of  the  Netherlands  was  the  next  object  to  which 
Leopold  directed  his  attention ; and  his  views  were  furthered 
by  the  party  contests  natural  to  all  popular  governments,  as  well  as 
by  a change  which  had  taken  place  in  the  sentiments  of  the  people. 

Without  any  systematic  plan,  united  only  by  indignation  against 
the  arbitrary  measures  of  their  sovereign,  roused  by  the  exhortations 
of  the  priests,  and  above  all,  encouraged  by  unexpected  success,  all 
ranks  and  orders  had  cordially  co-operated  in  overthrowing  the  Aus- 
trian government.  But  fortune  had  no  sooner  crowned  their  efforts, 
than  cabals  and  factions  agitated  the  new  government,  the  army,  and 
the  people.  The  chief  power  was  appropriated  by  Vander  Noot  and 
Van  Eupen,  whose  efforts  had  principally  contributed  to  the  revolu- 
tion. Their  influence  soon  became  obnoxious  to  the  nobles  and  cler- 
gy who  were  excluded  from  authority,  and  the  opposition  arising 
from  this  schism,  rendered  their  administration  more  jealous,  oppres- 
sive and  arbitrary.  The  country  was  therefore  overwhelmed  with  all 
the  horrors  of  a revolutionary  government,  and  loaded  with  greater 
evils  than  had  been  experienced  under  the  despotic  rule  of  Joseph. 
Tumults  took  place,  and  the  two  parties  of  aristocrats  and  democrats 
struggled  for  superiority ; the  one  under  Vander  Noot  and  Van  Eupen, 
supported  the  existing  congress  as  the  engine  of  their  own  power;  the 
other  headed  by  Walchiers  a rich  banker,  joined  with  the  duke  of 
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Aremberg  and  Urscl,  and  the  count  de  la  Mark,  clamoured  for  the  Chapter  5*. 
establishment  of  a national  assembly  similar  to  that  of  France.  1 790-^79^- 

In  these  contests  the  heads  of  both  parties  endeavoured  to  gain  the 
countenance  and  support  of  foreign  powers  ; Vander  Noot  applied  to 
England,  Prussia,  and  Holland,  and  offered  to  purchase  their  recog- 
nition of  the  new  republic,  by  renewing  all  the  treaties  of  commerce 
and  alliance,  concluded  between  the  house  of  Austria  and  the  Mari- 
time Powers,  relative  to  the  Netherlands.  The  king  of  Prussia,  whose 
principal  view  was  to  prevent  the  re-establishment  of  the  Austrian  so- 
vereignty, was  not  disinclined  to  the  proposal ; but  Great  Britain 
and  Holland,  with  equal  justice  and  policy  rejected  the  overture, 
pressed  the  congress  to  return  to  their  allegiance,  and  offered 
to  concur  in  the  re-establishment  of  the  antient  constitution.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  democrats  made  application  to  the  popular  party  in  > 

France,  from  the  chiefs  of  which  they  received  the  strongest  assur- 
ances of  support,  and  swarms  of  agents  from  the  jacobin  clubs  excit- 
ed the  people  against  the  congress. 

These  dissensions  spread  into  the  army.  Thetroops  who  had  nomi- 
nated by  acclamation,  Vander  Mersch  generalissimo  of  'the  Belgic 
forces,  were  dissatisfied  with  the  refusal  of  the  congress  toconfirm  their 
appointment,  and  espoused  the  popular  cause.  A representation  was 
also  made  by  the  officers,  supporting  the  nomination  of  the  troops,  de-  Marcl1  31. 


manding  the  re-appointment  of  the  duke  d’  U rsel  to  the  direction  of  the 
military  department,  and  peremptorily  requiring  the  reformation  of 
abuses,  and  the  estabiisiunentof  a new  form  of  government.  Six  depu- 
ties who  were  sent  by  the  congress  to  displace  the  general,  being  ar- 
rested under  the  diarge  of  attempting  to  disorganize  the  army,  the  April  3. 
congress  dispatched  Schoufield,  a Prussian  officer,  with  GOOO  men,  to 
enforce  their  authority.  Vander  Mersch,  on  his  part,  made  prepara- 
tions for  defence;  but  he  liatUco  sooner  drawn  his  troops  out  of  Na- 
mur, than  tlie  inhabitants  detained  iiis  artillery  and  ammunition;  and 
the  anuy  refusing  to  act  against  their  fellow  citizens,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  surrender,  and  confined  in  the  citadel  of  Antwerp.  This  April  5. 
surest  and  imprisonment  of  a general,  whose  military  services  had 
• i . / 4 T greatly 
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Chapter  54.  greatly  contributed  to  the  revolution,  occasioned  general  discontent, 
1790-1791  • an(j  alienated  the' people  of  Flanders,  of  which  country-  he  was  a na- 
tive. .These  disputes  not  only  enabled  the  troops  at  Luxemburgh, 
whose  number  did  not  exceed  12,000,  to  maintain  themselves  against 
the  insurgents,  hut  even  to  recover  Limburgh,  by  the  assistance 
of  the  peasants,  who  still  preserved  their  loyalty  to  the  Austrian  go- 
vernment. : : 

The  signature  of  the  convention  at  Reichenbach,  gave  a new  im- 
pulse to  the  partisans  of  Austria.  By  the  sixth  article,  Leopold  en- 
gaged to  proclaim  a general  amnesty,  for  the  offences  committed  in 
the  course  of  the  revolution,  and  revive  the  antient  constitution  as 
he  had  already  offered  it,  under  the  guaranty  of  the  Maritime  Powers 
and  the  empire,  provided  the  States  would  return  to  their  allegiance, 
in  conformity  with  the  advice  of  the  king  of  Prussia.'  > He  further 
promised  not  to  employ  force  till  all  means  of  conciliation  had  failed. 
This  offer  was  strengthened  by  a declaration  of  Frederic  William,  an- 
nouncing his  resolution  “ to  co-operate  with  the  Maritime  Powers,  and 
adopt  all  necessary  measures  in  the  way  the  most  direct  and  effec- 
tual, to  restore  the  Netherlands  to  the  king  of  Hungary,  and  to  secure 
the  antient  constitution  under  the  guaranty  of  the  allies.  ” The  con- 
gress, after  a warm  but  fruitless  remonstrance  with  the  king  of  Prus- 
sia, prepared  to  assert  their  independence,  and  issued  regulations 
for  assembling  a patriotic  army;  but  the  chiefs  had  lost  all  influence 
among  the  people,  and  embarrassed  by  factions  at  home,  and  dis- 
countenanced abroad,  were  ill  prepared  to  resist  the  whole  force  of 
the  House  of  Austria.  . ♦ : 

Such  was  the  situation  of  the  Netherlands,  when  the  signature  of 
the  Convention  of  Reichenbach  enabled  Leopold  to  avail  himself  of 
the  divisions  in  the  government,  and  of  the  revolution  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  sentiments  of  the  pefcrple.  • 

March  3.  Soon  after  his  accession  he  had  published  a manifesto  to  the  inha- 
l,y0‘  bitants  of  the  Netherlands,  in  which  he  disapproved  the  measures  of 
his  predecessor,  and  offered  on  their  return  to  allegiance  to  restore 
their  privileges,  confirm  the  Joyous  Entry,  and  replace  the  civil, 
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ecclesiastical,  and  military  establishments  on  the  former  footing.  He  Chapter  54. 
•even  invited  them  to  propose  any  clause,  limitation,  or  article, 
which  they  might  deem  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  their  country,  or 
for  securing  their  liberties  against  all  future  encroachments.  Al- 
though this  declaration  made  some  impression,  the  majority  of  the 
people  were  too  vain  of  their  newly  acquired  liberty,  too  jealous  of  the 
Austrian  family,  and  too  suspicious  of  Leopold's  sincerity,  to  listen  to 
his  overtures.  The  aristocratic  and  democratic  parties  formed  a co- 
alition, received  the  proposals  of  the  sovereign  with  silent  contempt, 
and  united  in  making  preparations  to  defend  their  darling  inde- 
pendence. • - 

All  hope  of  conciliation  being  frustrated,  Leopold  made  prepara- 
tions to  reduce  the  .Netherlands  by  arms,  sent  gradual  reinforce- 
ments to  the  troops  at  Luxemburgh  ; and  had  no  sooner  concluded 
the  convention,  than  he  dispatched  a succour  from  the  hereditary 
dominions,  which  augmented  the  army  to  30,000  men.  During 
the  march  of  the  troops  he  renewed  his  offers  of  reconciliation,  and 
requested  the  mediation  of  the  allied  powers.  A congress  was  ac- 
cordingly formed  at  the  Hague,  by  count  Mercy  the  Austrian  pteni-  September, 
potentiary,  lord  Auckland  the  British  embassador,  count  Keller  the 
Prussian  envoy,  and  Van  der  Spiegel  the  grand  pensionary  of  Holland. 

Soon  after  their  meeting,  and  subsequent  to  his  coronation  at  Frank-  0ct-  u- 
fort,  the  emperor  published  a second  manifesto,  promising  to  govern 
each  of  the  provinces  according  to  the  constitutions,  charters,  and 
privileges  in  force  during  the  reign  of  Maria  Theresa,  under  the  gua- 
ranty of  the  allied  powers,  and  to  revoke  all  the  unconstitutional  re- 
gulations introduced  by  Joseph.  He  offered  a general  amnesty ; and 
at  the  instances  of  the  three  plenipotentiaries,  fixed  the  term  of  sub- 
mission on  the  21st  of  November.  He  also  engaged  after  his  inau- 
guration, to  receive  from  the  different  states  additional  demands, 
which,  without  infringing  the  constitution,  or  abridging  the  autho- 
rity of  the  sovereign,  should  tend  to  promote  the  public  welfare;  and 
in  case  of  contumacy  he  declared  his  resolution  of  subjugating  the 
country  by  force.  . 
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Cbipter  54.  These  offers  made  a sensible  impression  at  Tournay,  Ghent,  Os- 
tend,  and  other  parts  of  Flanders  ; but  the  people  of  Brussels  display- 
ed a deckled  aversion  to  the  Austrian  government,  and  some  of 
the  most  violent  publicly  tore  in  pieces,  and  burnt  the  imperial 
manifesto.  Deputies  from  the  States  were,  however,  dispatched  with 
full  powers  to  the  Hague,  to  negotiate  the  terms  of  submission. 
They  were  charged  with  an  answer  from  the  congress  to  the  impe- 
rial manifesto,  conceived  in  strong  terms,  and  urging  that  the  con- 
stitution offered  by  Leopold  was  not  the  antient  and  legal  constitu- 
tion; but  a constitution  of  charters  and  privileges,  altered  in  many 
points,  and  differing  from  that  guarantied  by  the  Maritime  Powers. 
Tliey  claimed  the  confirmation  of  the  antient  and  legal  constitution 
established  by  the  inaugural  act  of  Charles  the  Sixth.  At  the  same 
time  then*  bore  testimony  to  the  general  loyalty  of  the  BHgic  people, 
and  demanded  a prolongation  of  the  armistice  for  eight  days,  to  sum- 
mon the  states  and  elect  deputies  for  the  arrangement  of  a final  ac- 
commodation. They  claimed  also  the  interference  of  the  mediating 
powers,  particular!}  recommending  themselves  to  the  British  Court, 
to  whose  good  faith  and  consistency  they  l>ore  an  honourable  testi- 
mony ; who  u had  never  encouraged  the  insurrection  in  its  outset,  nor 
fed  them  with  false  promises  in  its  progress ; hut  had  on  every  oc- 
casion exhorted  them  to  return  to  their  allegiance,  and  expressed 
•n  earnest  desire  to  assist  them  in  recovering  and  securing  their  an- 
tient and  legal  constitution.” 

The  demands  of  the  Belgic  deputies  being  both  equitable  and 
agreeable  to  the  stipulations  of  the  convention  of  Reichenhach,  were 
warmly  supported  by  the  ministers  of  the  mediating  powers.  But  all 
endeavours  to  procure  a prolongation  of  the  armistice*  or  to  enter 
■mto further  negotiation,  were  peremptorily  rejected  by  count  Mercy, 
who  declared  that  the  mediation  of  the  allies  terminated  with  the  ex- 
piration of  the  term  fixed  by  themselves ; that  they  had  no  further 
right  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  the  Netherlands ; that  tiie  very 
name  of  an  armistice  was  disgraceful,  in  a discussion  between  a so- 
vereign and  his  rebel  subjects,  and  that  the  army,  which  had  hee« 

augment- 
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augmented  to  45,000  men,  would  commence  its  match  the  very  first  Chapter 
hour  after  the  expiration  pf  the  2 1st  of  November.  The  plenipoten-  1/^°~l7'i'1/ 
tiarics  in  vain  remonstrated,  appealed  to  the  transactions  of  Reich  en- 
hach,  and  even  to  the  declaration  of  the  emperor  himself,  that  force 
should  not  be  employed  till  all  hopes  of  conciliation  had  failed; 

Their  remonstrances  were  received  with  arrogance  and  contempt; 
apd  the  army  which  had  reached  the  borders  of  the  Netherlands,  was 
ready  to  invade  the  country  at  tire  expiration  of  the  armistice.  Tliey 
next  applied  to  the  Belgians,  urging  them  to  submit ; but  from  th# 
distracted  state  of  tire  country,  the  collision  of  parties,  and  the  indig* 
nation  excited  by  the  peremptory  language  of  the  Austrian  court, 
their  exlroitathuvs  produced  as  little  effect  as  their  remonstrances  with 
the  imperial  minister. 

The  insurgents  suffered  the  2ist  of  November  to  elapse  without 
the  required  submission.  But  the  congress,  as  a final  effort,  elected 
by  acclamation  the  archduke  Cliarles,  third  son  of  the  emperor,  as 
Hereditary  f treat  Duke  of  Belgium,  under  the  condition  that  this 
dignity  should  never  he  held  by  the  head  of  the  House  of  Austria, 
or  by  any  prince  who  would  jaot  reside  in  the  provinces  ; “ beean$e,? 
it  was  added  u the  nation  is  convinced  that  its  decline  and  misfor* 
tunes  are  derived  from  the  absence  of  its  sovereign*.”  This  chime* 
rical  proposal  being  rejected  by  count  Mercy,  and  discountenanced 
by  tlie  three  plenipotentiaries,  the  imperial  troops  under  general  Ben* 
der  passed  the  Meuse,  entered  Namur  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the 
people,  seized  the  artillery,  drove  back  the  Belgic  forces,  and  on  tk* 

80th  of  November  appeared  before  Brussels.  Bender  summoned  the 
congress  to  submit,  and  allowed  twenty-four  hours  for  deliberation. 

The  people  and  members  of  the. government,  who  were  encouraged 
by  the  arrival  of  general  Koehler  with  7,000  patriots,  at  first  deter* 
mined  to  resist ; but  being  left  without  leaders  by  the  flight  of  Van. 
der  Noot,  Van  Eupen  and  other  chiefs,  Koehler  retired  again  into 
Flanders ; and  on  the  3rd  of  December  a corps  of  Austrian  troops 
entering  the  town  were  received  as  the  heralds  of  peace  and  sccu- 

• Declaration  dea  £tats  Generaux  & 10  beures  du  Soir,  21  Nov.  175)0. 
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Chapter  54.  ritv.  At  the  same  time  detachments  took  possession  of  Tirlemont 

1700—1701  * 

„ ^ / Mechlin,  Louvain  and  Antwerp,  and  before  the  close  of  the -year 

all  the  provinces  were  again  subjected  to  the  Austrian  j>ower. 

The  refusal  of  Leopold  to  prolong  the  armistice  for  so  short  a 
term,  and  the  rejection  of  all  interference  from  the  three  mediating 
powers,  excited  the  most  lively  indignation,  particularly  at  Berlin  and 
the  Hague.  The  grand  pensionary  declared  that  he  would  throw 
up  his  commission,  and  instantly  return  to  Holland;  and  the 
king  of  Prussia  commanded  count  Keller  to  remonstrate  against  this 
conduct  as  a breach  of  the  convention,  to  claim  the  revival  of  the 
antient,  not  the  new  fangled  constitution,  and  to  exhort  the  natives 
not  to  conclude  an  accommodation  with  the  House  of  Austria, 
except  with  the  concurrence  and  under  the  guaranty  of  the 
Maritime  Powers.  He  followed  these  orders  by  a still  stronger 
remonstrance  written  , to  the  emperor  himself  in  his  own  hand.  “ I 
cannot”  he  said  “ suppose  that  your  majesty  approves  the  proceed- 
ings of  your  plenipotentiary,  or.  that  your  intention  is  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  the  Netherlands  by  force  of  arms.  , My  declaration  ac- 
cepted by  your  majesty  at  Reichenbach,  and  guarantied  by  the  Mari- 
time Powers,  authorises  the  allies  to  concur  in  restoring  the  Nether- 
lands, to  secure  to  them  their  antient  constitution,  and  to  settle  with 
your  majesty  the  terms  and  the  epoch  for  the  re-establishment  of 
that  antient  constitution,  on  the  true  sense  of  which  so  much  differ- 
ence of  opinion  has  existed  during  the  late  reigns.”  He  bitterly  cen- 
sured the  conduct,  the  prejudices,  and  the  arbitrary  resolutions  of  / 
count  Mercy,  “ who  ought  not,”  he  added  “ to  have  preferred  force  to 
conciliation,  and  who  by  yielding  to  the  urgent  demands  of  the  other 
plenipotentiaries  for  a prolongation  of  the  armistice,  would  have  pre- 
vented the  effusion  of  blood,  and  perhaps  the  ruin  of  those  fine  pro- 
vinces.” He  concluded  with  exhorting  the  emperor  “ in  conformity 
with  his  assurances  at  Reichenbach  to  bring  back  the  Belgic  nation 
under  his  dominion  by  peaceable  means,  without  having  recourse  to 
arms;  and  secure  to  them  a constitution  which  might  restore  tran- 
quillity and  ie-unite  the  interests  of  the  sovereign  with  those  of  his 
subjects.” 
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This  dispute  might  perhaps  have  involved  Europe  in  a new  war,  Chapter  54. 
had  not  the  British  cabinet  been  guided  by  more  moderate  and  . V 
pacific  motives.  They  joined  indeed  in  the  remonstrances  of  Prussia 
and  Holland,  wliile  they  soothed  the  resentment  of  Frederic  William, 
and  dispatched  lord  Elgin  to  Vienna,  to  persuade  .the  emperor  to 
adopt  more  conciliatory  measures.  At  the  congress,  lord  Auckland 
seconded  the  views  of  his  court  with  equal  spirit  and  address.  The 
conferences  being  renewed  on  the  8tli  of  December,  by  the  con- 
sent of  the  emperor,  count  Mercy,  with  /much  reluctance,  was  in- 
duced to  retract  his  declaration  and  to  conclude  the  convention  of 
the  Hague.  By  this  act  the  emperor  was  to  receive  the  homage  of  Oct.  1 1. 
the  Belgic  provinces  in  the  usual  form,  and  to  confirm  their  respect* 
tve  constitutions,  privileges  and  customs,  in  the  same  manner  as  they 
had  been  confirmed  by  the  inaugural  acts  both  of  Charles  the,Sixth  and 
Maria  Tlieresa.  An  amnesty,  with  a few  exceptions*  was  to  be  pro- 
claimed; the  proceedings  relative  to  the  public,  seminaries  and  the 
university  of  Louvain  were  to  be  revoked ; the  suppressed  abbies, 
which  possessed  the  right  of  representation  in  the  states  were  to  be 
re-established,  and  the  revenues  of  those  convents  which  were  not  res- 
tored were  to  be  applied  to  pious  uses,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
States-general  and  the  respective  municipalities.  No  military  con- 
scription or  forced  levy  was  to  be  made,  nor  any  tax  imposed  without 
the  consent  of  the  states;  and  all  affairs  were  to  be  placed. in  ; the 
same  situation  as  before  the  troubles.  The  fulfilment  of  these  articles 
was  to  be  guarantied  by  the  Maritime  Powers  and  Prussia,  and  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Netherlands  confirmed  to  the  house  of  Austria, 
as  an  inalienable  and  indivisible  domain*.” 

This  convention  being  provisionally  signed  by  Mercy,  was  trans- 
mitted to  Vienna  for  the  approbation  of  his  sovereign.  Leopold  how- 
ever again  disappointed  the  expectations  of  the  mediating  powers. 

Instead  of  ratifying  the  agreement  concluded  by  his  minister,  he  ad- 
hered to  his  former  declaration,  and  confirmed  the  constitution,  pri- 
vileges, and  customs  existing  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Maria  The- 
resa, 
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resa*,  before  the  innovations  of  Joseph.  As  the  three  mediating 
powers  could  not  depart  fVom  the  principle  of  the  convention  conclu- 
ded at  Reichenbach,  nor  break  their  solemn  promises  to  the  Belgians* 
to  procure  the  revival  of  the  constitution  which  subsisted  when 
the  Netherlands  were  transferred  to  Charles  the  Sixth*  they  with- 
held their  ratification,  and  Leopold  recovered  these  provinces  with- 
out subjecting  himself  to  foreign  interference. 

The  impolicy  of  Leopold  in  refusing  to  gratify  the  people  of  Bra- 
bant with  the  renewal  of  their  antient  constitution,  excited  general 
dissatisfaction,  and  gave  a colour  to  the  complaints  of  the  disaffected. 
Unfortunately  other  popular  pretexts  for  opposition  were  afforded,  by 
the  removal  of  five  obnoxious  members  of  the  council  of  Brabant. 
Aguinst  this  measure  the  states  presented  a violent  protest,  and  not 
Only  withcld  the  customary  subsidy,  but  refused  their  assent  to  a pro- 
posal for  liquidating  the  debt  contracted  during  the  revolution,  and 
remedying  the  damages  sustained  by  individuals,  notwithstanding 
the  proposal  had  been  agreed  to  by  all  tire  other  provinces.  The 
suspension  of  their  Sittings,  theraeureof  tlieir  protests  from  the  jour- 
nals, and  the  arrest  of  four  of  their  members  increased  the  ferment. 
To  prevent  the  interference  of  the  Dutch,  Leopold  concluded  an  alli- 
ance with  the  States-General,  and  procured  the  expulsion  of  Vander 
Noot  and  Van  Kupen  from  Holland.  But  in  spite  of  all  his  precau- 
tions the  discontents  continued  to  augment;  the  revolutionary  spirit 
spread  like  contagion  over  the  land;  the  democrats  were  incited  and 
encouraged  by  the  Jacobins  of  France;  corps  of  emigrant  i usurgeuts 
were  formed  in  French  Hainault,  under  the  count  of  Bethuue  Chares t; 


• We  subjoin  the  clause  of  the  emperor’s 
ratification,  which  gave  rise  to  such  dis- 
putes, because  it  has  been  erroneously 
trsmacribid. 

“ Nos  hisce  deciaromus,  tics  omnibus  ac 
singulis  provkiciis  in  ipso  inaugurations  ac- 
tu,  eunctis  predccessoribus  nostris  usilato, 
' cmfttrtufioncm,  privilege  ac  k-gHimas  coir- 
Metudines  quae  ab  iisdem  confirmari  solc- 


bant  cssc  quhlem  confirmaturos,  non  alia 
tamen  quaiu  ea  observalionis  raliune,  quae 
sub  regimine  imperatricis  roginac  Marrae 
Thtres*  felieis  meutorne  vigdbM,  anteqtt&m 
•scilicet  ulla  iHaruin  iunovationutu  exist c ret 
quae  regnante  imperatorc  Joaepbi  II.  feli- 
eis pariter  recordationis  novissinioruiu  mo- 
libut  ac  tumultibus  causa  tn  dedcrunt." 
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plats  were  daily  formed,  insurrections  organized,  and  the  most  vi-  Chapter  5*. 
gorous  measures  scarcely  maintained  the  tottering  authority  of  go-  1/9<>~179]' 
vemment. 

The  Conduct  of  Leopold,  throughout  this  whole  transaction,  seems 
to  have  been  the  result  of  a deep  laid,  but  unfortunately  mistaken 
plan  of  policy.  Notwithstanding  repeated  instances  of  political  jea- 
lousy given  by  the  FrCnch  government,  he  was  no  less  firmly  attached 
to  the  fatal  alliance  of  the  bouse -of  Bourbon  than  his  two  predecessors. 

In  spite  of  the  increasing  ferment  in  France,  he  still  fondly  enter- 
tained sanguine  hopes,  that  his  brother-in-law  would  recover  his 
pristine  authority,  and  that  a renewal  of  the  treaty  of  Versailles, 
would  again  secure  the  fafety  and  tranquillity  of  the  Low  Countries. 

Above  all,  he  had  inherited  a rooted  dislike  of  the  barrier  treaty,  and 
was  averse  to  rivet  the  shackles  which  England  and  Holland  had  for- 
merly imposed  on  the  Netherlands.  From  these  motives  he  employed 
every  art  to  evade  their  guaranty,  and  still  more  that  of  Prussia,  which 
would  have  afforded  a pretext  for  the  perpetual  interference  of  an  in- 
veterate rival.  He  had  indeed  made  that  concession,  in  the  conven- 
tion of  Reichenbach,  as  the  only  means  ofiextricating  himself  from 
the  difficulties  which  embarrassed  the  commencement  of  his  reign;  - 
but  he  artfully  introduced  equivocal  and  contradictory  expressions 
in  the  article  relating  to  the  Netherlands.  He  had  no  sooner  effected  an 
accommodation  with  Prussia,  and  concluded  an  armistice  with  the 
Porte,  than  he  directed  all  his  efforts  to  recover  the  Netherlands  by 
force,  and  to  evade  the  interference  of  foreign  powers.  With  this  view 
he  temporized,  cavilled  on  the  meaning  of  the  stipulations,  hastened 
the  march  of  his  troops,  and  the  first  moment  he  had  obtained  a plau- 
sible pretext  for  throwing  off  the  mediation  of  the  Maritime  Powers, 
he  subjugated  the  country.  The  apprehension  of  a Prussian  war 
again  induced  him  to  bend  to  circumstances,  and  renew  the  confe- 
rences ; hut  finding  the  court  of  Great  Britain  unable,  or  averse,  to 
engage  in  hostilities,  and  having  acquired  an  ascendancy  in  the  ca- 
binet of  Berlin,  be  again  refused  to  ratify  the  terms  accepted  by  his 
minister,  and  thus  gained  the  point  which  he  had  so  steadily  pursued 
from  the  opening  to  the  close  of  the  negotiation. 
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1790-^79*  Although  Leopold  recovered  the  Netherlands,  on  terms  which  he 

. ^ j deemed  more  consistent  with  his  honour  and  interests,  than  by  owing 

their  restoration  to  the  agency  of  the  Maritime  Powers,  yet  by  elud- 
ing their  guaranty,  he  relinquished  the  advantages  which  he  might 
have  derived  from  their  support  in  case  of  hostilities  with  France. 
He  lost  their  confidence,  which  he  might  have  secured  by  a more  can- 
did line  of  conduct;  and  he  irritated  a people  already  alienated  by 
the  innovations  of  his  brother,  and  scarcely  recovered  from  the  fer- 
ment of  a revolution,  at  the  moment  when  the  views  of  the  hostile 
party  in  France  rendered  it  doubly  necessary  to  establish  his  go- 
vernment on  the  affections  of  his  subjects.  To  this  erroneous  system 
of  policy,  and  this  mistaken  point  of  honour,  may  be  attributed 
the  subsequent  loss  of  the  Netherlands,  and  with  that  loss,  the  stu- 
pendous ascendancy  of  France,  and  fatal  degradation  of  the  house 
of  Austria*. 

f-  • • .» 

* • The  contents  of  this  chapter  have  besides  consulted  the  numerous  periodical 

been  principally  drawn  from  secret  and  works,  both  domestic  and  foreign,  and  the 

official  correspondence,  aud  the  printed  pamphlets  published  during  the  revolution 

acts  and  documents  of  the  respective  pow-  ' in  the  Netherlands.  _ . ^ 

ers  concerned  in  these  events.  We  have 
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' 1790—1792. 

-J*}  if  * ■»%*  f fit  I flifi  i‘|  'K  1}  | ••  * ^ ’ £v, 

Progress  of  the  French  Revolution — Distresses  0/  the  King — Ascendancy  of  the 
Jacobin  Faction — Encroachments  of  the  National  Assembly  on  the  Rights  of  the 
German  Princes — Plans  of  Leopold  for  the  Relief  of  the  King — His  Attempt  to 
Escape , and  Arrest  at  Varennes — Declaration  of  ljeopold  at  Padua — Hit  fruitless 
Application  to  England — Connections  with  Prussia — Meeting  at  Pilnitz — Pacific 
conduct  of  Leopold — Fast  Designs  of  the  Jacobin  Faction — Their  Attempts  to  force 
the  Nation  into  a War  with  Austria — Discussion  relative  to  the  Feudal  Rights 
of  the  German  Princes ; and  the  Protection  granted  to  the  Emigrants — Reply  of 
Leopold  to  the  peremptory  Requisitions  cf  France — Hit  Dsath,  Character,  and 
Issue. 

r | 1 1I  E accommodation  with  Prussia,  the  armistice  with  the  Porte,  chapter  5:,. 

the  recovery  of  the  Netherlands,  and  the  restoration  of  inter-  17£K>— 1792. 
nal  tranquillity,  left  Leopold  at  liberty  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  * J 
affairs  of  Prance,  and  direct  his  efforts  to  the  relief  of  his  unfortunate 
relatives.  A pressing  and  additional  motive  for  his  interference 
was  derived  from  the  encroachments  of  the  national  assembly  on  the 
rights  of  the  Germanic  body. 

In  France  the  delirium  of  liberty  had  continued  to  spread;  and  a 
people  at  once  emancipated  from  all  the  restrictions  of  ages,  were 
wild  for  new  systems,  and  disdained  the  bounds  of  reason  and  mode- 
ration. The  national  assembly  instead  of  introducing  prudent  and 
gradual  reforms  or  remedies  for  existing  evils,  razed  the  constitution 
to  its  very  foundations  to  rebuild  it  according  to  abstract  theories, 
and  systems  of  fancied  perfection.  They  stripped  the  crown  of  its 
prerogatives,  changed  the  very  title  of  their  monarch,  abolished  all 
titular  distinctions  as  well  as  the  privileges  of  the  nobility,  suppressed 
the  parliaments,  divided  the  kingdom  into  departments,  and  dissolved 
all  religious  establishments,  converting  the  estates  and  revenues  ofthe 
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Chapter  55.  clergy  into  national  property,  allowing  the  ministers  of  religion  only 
1790-1792.  ^ scanty  and  temporary  salary,  and  imposing  on  them  an  oath  con- 
trary to  the  principles  of  the  catholic  church. 

The  nation  was  divided  into  three  parties.  The  zealous  royalists, 
who  were  desirous  to  restore  the  antient  monarchy,  were  few  in 
number,  and  had  been  gradually  weakened  by  the  emigration  of  those 
who  deserted  their  country  in  the  hour  of  danger.  The  constitu- 
tionalists or  second  party  were  the  advocates  for  a limited  monarchy, 
similar  to  that  of  England;  they  had  been  the  prime  movers  of  the 
revolution,  and  still  maintained  the  principal  sway  in  the  assembly. 
But  the  most  active  and  violent  were  the  republicans,  who  first 
enlisting  under  the  banners  of  the  constitutionalists,  instigated 
those  very  measures  which  had  most  humbled  and  Weakened  the 
royal  authority.  Yet  neither  of  these  two  latter  parties  would  per- 
haps have  acquired  sufficient  strength  to  overthrow  the  monarchy,  had 
they  not  been  assisted  with  the  wealth  and  influence  of  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  who  though  the  first  prince  of  the  blood,  unnaturally  joined 
the  popular  outcry  against  his  sovereign  and  relative;  and  who  led 
by  the  hope  of  power  or  inflamed  by  personal  resentment,  first  united 
with  the  constitutionalists,  and  afterwards  gave  liis  decisive  weight 
to  the  incendiary  efforts  of  the  democrats.  *. 

Supported  by  this  weak,  misguided,  and  profligate  prince,' the  re- 
publicans acted  with  redoubled  spirit ; they  separated  themselves  from 
the  banners  of  the  constitutionalists,  laid  tire  foundation  of  a new 
political  sect,  and  rapidly  acquired  an  .uncontrolled  influence  over  the 
public  mind  by  means  of  affiliated  societies.  Among  these  the 
most  considerable  was  that  celebrated  by  tire  name  .of  the.  jacobin 
club.  During  the  session  of  the  assembly  at  Versailles,  this  society 
owed  its  origin  to  a select  meeting  of  the  deputies  from  Britanny. 
On  the  removal  of  the  assembly  to  Paris,  its  meetings  were  held  in 
a hall  belonging  to  the  suppressed  order  of  Jacobins  ;.and  it  was 
augmented  not  only  by  all  the  parties  in  opposition  to  the  court, 
but  by  adventurers  and  theorists  who  flocked  from  all  quarters  of 
- the  world,  to  distipguish  their  talents,  and  develope  their  systems  on 
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tiiis  new  political  theatre.  • Such  a heterogeneous  mass  soon  over-  Chapter  ss. 
powered  the  voices  of  the  constitutionalists,  the  original  institutors,  179°~179t' 
It  became  the  focus  of  intrigue  and  faction;  the  members  openly 
promulgated  not  merely  republican  principles,  but  doctrines  hostile 
to  eveiry  form  of  government,  and  every  kind  of  religion;  they 
spread  their  baneful  influence  throughout  the  kingdom  by  means  of 
subordinate  societies  established  in  every  town  and  every  district;  by 
the  previous  discussion  of  every  important  question  they  inflamed  the 
populace  of  Paris,  and  succeeded  in  awing  and  controlling  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  legislative  assembly.  The  largesses  of  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  the  contributions  of  individuals,  and  the  plunder  of  the 
wealthy,  enabled  their  chiefs  to  further  their  infamous  purposes : by 
declamation^  and  writings  they  branded  with  contempt  and  infamy 
the  very  names  of  monarchy  and  religion,  spread  insubordination  in 
the  army  and  navy,  excited  the  spirit  of  rebellion  among  the  people, 
and  by  means  of  an  extensive  correspondence  endeavoured  to  diffuse 
their  principles  and  to  hasten  the  downfal  of  the  throne  and  the  altar 
in  every  quarter  of  the  world.  ; ■ 

' ■ The  constitutionalists,  who  had  employed  similar  means  to  ac- 
quire power,  and  who  had  distinguished  themselves  as  the  first 
patrons  of  the  society,  beheld  with  honor  and  dismay  the  rise  of 
this  gigantic  faction,  which  threatened  alike  their  own  safety,  and 
the  safety  of  the  monarchy.  Some  erased  their  names  and  endea- 
voured to  form  coupter  societies,  but  were  again  Jed  by  the  desire 
of  popularity  to  rejoin  the  jacobias ; others  entered  into  connections 
with  the  court,  and  laboured  to  preserve  the  monarchy  as  the  last 
bulwark  of  order  and  happiness.  • But  their  efforts  were  too  weak  to 
resist  the  swelling  tide.'  A more  numerous  class  of  democrats,  con- 
sidering even  the  proceedings  of  *the  jacobins  as  too  moderate,  insti- 
tuted a separate  society,  denominated  from  the  convent  in  which 
they  met,  the  ekib  of  the  Cordelias.  Here  demagogues  of  the  low- 
est class  and  of  every  description  were  welcomed;  encouraged  iu 
reviling  all  who  were^istinguished  for  rank,  talents,  or  popularity  i 
Und  applauded  in  proportion  to  the  audacity  with  which  they  vent- 
ed 
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Chapter  55.  ed  the  {grossest  language,  most  revolting  obscenities,  and  most  bias-1 

1 7«K>-i 7,0 v pj)Cmous  allusions.  - ■ • 

The  unfortunate  king  with  his  characteristic  meekness  and  resigna- 
tion beheld  the  progress  of  anarchy  and  licentiousness,  the  alienation 
of  the  people,  and  the  gradual  seduction  of  the  army ; and  though 
confined  within  the  precincts  of  the  Thuilleries,  and  subject  to  the 
daily  insults  of  the  populace,  he  seemed  to  forget  his  own  miseries  in 
those  of  his  family  and  subjects.  At  length  the  exhortations  of  the 
insulted  queen,  the  danger  of  his  family,  and  the  increasing  tide  of 
evils  which  hourly  swelled  with  accumulated  force,  roused  even  his 
patient  and  forbearing  spirit,  and  impelled  him  to  devise  some 
means  for  averting  the  dangers  with  which  he  was  surrounded,  and 
for  checking  the  torrent  of  calamities  and  crimes  which  threatened 
to  overwhelm  his  country.  Several  plans  for  escaping  from  the 
capital,  for  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  the  army,  dissolving  the 
assembly  with  the  assistance  of  foreign  powers,  acquiring  popularity, 
and  rallying  round  the  ruins  of  the  throne  the  remnant  of  tlrose  who 
were  yet  friends  to  government  and  order,  were  proposed ; but  were 
all  marred  by  the  reluctance  of  the  ill  fated  monarch,  who  was 
determined  not  to  engage  in  a civil  war,  nor  to  desert  his  countn% 
two  errors  to  which  he  attributed  the  ruin  of  our  Charles  the  First 
and  James  the  Second.  He  at  length,  however,  acquiesced  in  a 
scheme  which  was  proposed  by  Mirabeau  whom  he  had  gained,  and 
who  was  preparing  to  make  a last  effort  in  support  of  the  crown. 
The  king  was  to  quit  Paris,  to  escape  to  Montmedi,  one  of  the  fron- 
tier towns,  and  place  himself  at  the  heat!  of  the  few  regiments 
which  still  continued  faithful,  and  which  had  been  drawn  to  that 
quarter  by  the  marquis  de  Bouille,  commandant  of  the  district. 
Mirabeau  was  to  awe  the  jacobins,  to  increase  his  party  by  bribes  aud 
promises,  to  obtain  from  the  people  a petition  for  the  convocation  of 
a new  national  assembly;  and  it  was  hoped  that  this  plan  would 
rally  and  strengthen  the  friends  of  order,  and  enable  them  to  crush 
the  faction  which  was  risingon  the  ruins  of  every  institution. 

The* 
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The  sudden  and  fatal  death  of  Mirabeau  prevented  the  execution  Ohapter^M. 
of  this  design ; the  king  without  a single  person  of  efficient  charac- 
ter and  influence  in  whom  he  could  confide,  fluctuated  in  still  great- 
er uncertainty  than  ever.  From  an  apprehension  for  . the  safety  of 
the  non-juring  clergy,  and  from  aversion  to  receive  the  sacrament 
at  the  hands  of  a constitutional  priest,  lie  was  induced,  by  the  per- 
suasion of  La  Fayette,  once  the  popular  idol  and  the  chief  of  the 
constitutionalists,  to  pass  the  season  of  Easter  at  the  palace  of  St. 

Cloud.  But  this  journey,  which  was  expected  to  flatter  the  nation 
by  the  pretext  of  proving  to  all  Europe  that  the  king  was  at  full 
liberty,  was  opposed  by  the  populace;  and  notwithstanding  the  inter- 
ference of  La  Fayette,  Louis  was  drawn  back  to  tlie  Thuilleries, 
amidst  the  menaces,  reproaches,  and  insults  of  the  mob.  Over- 
whelmed with  confusion  and  despair,  the  degraded  monarch  threw 
himself  into  the  power  of  the  constitutionalists,  and  by  their  advice 
published  the  celebrated  letter  addressed  to  the  foreign  ministers  in 
which  he  declared  himself  at  full  liberty,  and  notified  his  approba- 
tion of  the  Revolution. 

• . 4,  * . 

Louis,  as  well  as  the  party  to  whom  he  had  committed  himself, 
were  grievously  disappointed  in  the  hopes  .which  they  had  con- 
ceived from  this  act  of  degradation.  The  constitutionalists,  deprived 
of  the  talents  and  popularity  of  Mirabeau,  were  too  weak  to  save  the 
remnantof  the  monarchy.  Tlie  letter  indeed  excited  a momentary  ap- 
plause in  the  national  assembly ; 'but  the  very  next  day  was  stigma- 
tised as  a proof  of  deceit  and  hypocrisy:  and  while  it  humbled  the 

• f <•  / , « 1 , 

king  in  the  eyes  of  Europe  and  of  his  turbulent  subjects,  it  disgusted 
those  who  were  warmly  attached  to  his  cause  and  devoted  to  the  prin- 

t • « • • • , . ■ , * * 

ciples  of  the  arttient  government*. 

Such'  was  the  state  of  France  and  the  distress  of  the  royal  family, 
when  the  instances  of  the  German  princes,  and  the  machinations  of 
the  factious,  forced  Leopold  into  a contest  with  the  government  and 
nation. 


• Bouille’s  Memoirs — Bertrand  de  Mo- 
lcville’s  Annals  and  Memoirs— Mercure 
Francis — Moniteur — Adolphus’s  History 

. I 


of  France  and  Biographical  Memoirs  of  the 
Freucb  Revolution. 
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Chapter  5-1. 

1790-1792. 


Dec.  14. 


In  the  abolition  of  all  ecclesiastical  and  tcrritdnll  rights  -Within 
the  limits  of  France,  the  national  assembly  had  also1  Sblhprchcitded 
those  of  the  German  states*  in  Alsace,  Tranche  Comte,  and  Lorkftie, 
and  the  other  provinces  ceded  to  Louis  the  Ftfeftlelith ; although 
those  rights  bad  been  solemnly  con  finned  by  the  peacW’^PwSR- 
phalia  and  by  subsequent  ‘treaties,  and  were  r6sp ectea  &m  hIk  ail 
the  wars  which  for  above  a century  agitated  'Europe.  The  prince* 
and  states  remonstrated  against  this  infraction  at  an  early  period 
of  the  revolution,  and  laid  their  grievances  before  the  government  ; 
vet  their  application,  though  supported  by  the  influence  of  the  Icing, 
drew  from  the  assembly  only  a vague  and  inadequate  offer  of  in- 
demnification in  national  property,  for  the  rights  abrogated  in  Al- 
sace, while  the  claims  relating  to  the  other  provinces  were  passed 
over  with  contemptuous  silence.  The  states  accordingly  renewed 
their  appeal  to  the  German  diet,  and  obtained  the  introduction  of  a 
clause  in  the  capitulation  of  the  new  emperor,  which  bound  him  to 
interpose  for  the  preservation  of  their  rights. 

In  compliance  with  this  engagement,  Leopold  himself  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  king,  containing  strong  profess  ions  of  amity,  and  requir- 
ing as  a proof  of  reciprocal  friendship,  the  re-establishment  ;of  the 
rights  secured  to  the  German  princes.  By  the  impulse  of  the  ruling 
party  the  king  in  his  answer  adopted  a style  of  presumption  scarcely 
surpassed  by  that  of  Louis  the  Fqurteenth.  He  expressed  surprise  that 
the  proprietors  of  fiefs  in  the  French  territories  should  apply  to  the 
emperor  in  an  affair  which  did  not  regard  the  empire,  but  solely 
related  to  themselves  as  French  feudatories;  he  at  the  same  time 
urged  the  emperor  to  withold  his  support,  and  induce  the  claimants 
to  accept  the  equitable  compensation  proposed  by  France.  As  a 
proof  of  a decided  resolution  to  support  this,  refusal,  the  assembly 
voted  a large  augmentation  of  the  military  force. 


• The  princes  chiefly  aggrieved  were  Ihe 
electors  of  Menlz,  Treves  and  Cologne ; 
the  Teutonic  order,  the  bishops  of  Stras- 
hurgh.  Spire  ami  Basle,  the  dukes  of  Deux 


Pouts,  and  Wirtemberg,  the  landgrave  of 
Hesse  Darmstadt,  the  margrave  of  Baden, 
and  the  princes  of  Nassau  Leioingen  and 
Lowenstein.  . . _ 
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Thus  treated  with  contempt  and  injustice  the  princes  again  laid  Chapter  55. 
their  complaints  before  the  diet,  and  called  on  their  chief  for  a more  VJ° 
effectual  interference  : the  pacific  representations  of  the  emperor 
were  drowned  in  the  clamour  for  redress,  and  a decree  was  passed  for  July,  1791. 
the  renewal  of  their  demands,  in  their  own  name  and  in  that  of  the 
empire.  While  this  discussion  was  pending,  the  forcible  occupation 
of  Avignon*,  which  notwithstanding  its  transfer  to  the  Homan  Sec 
had  still  maintained  a nominal  connection  with  the  empire,  inflamed 
the  general  indignation,  and  convinced  the  German  states  that  the 
demagogues  of  l’rance  were  animated  with  the  same  ambitious  spirit 
as  Richelieu  anti  Mazarin,  and  were  meditating  a more  dangerous 
system  of  hostility  and  encroachment,  than  that  which  in  the  reign 
of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  had  threatened  the  independence  of  the 
empire  and  of  Europe. 

Such  being  the  internal  state  of  France,  such  the  aggressions  and 
the  system  pursued  by,  the  assembly,  and  such  the  melancholy  situa- 
tion of  the  Royal  Family,  it  raised  the  wonder  of  all  Europe  that 
Leopold  still  continued  to  maintain  an  apparent  indifference  to  the 


• The  countries  of  Carpentras  and  Ve- 
naissin,  of  which  Avignon  was  the  capital, 
originally  formed  part  of  Provence,  in  the 
midst  of  which  they  were  situated,  and 
were  sold  in  the  fourteenth  century  to  the 
popes,  by  Joauna  queen  of  Naples  and 
countess  of  Provence.  Avignon  was  the 
residence  of  several  popes,  and  formed  an 
integral  part  of  the  papal  dominions. 
This  little  district,  however,  being  originally 
comprised  in  tlic  kingdom  of  Arles,  was 
still  considered  as  a tief  of  the  German  em- 
pire: the  emperors  as  liege  lords  ratified 
the  cession  made  by  Joanna,  and  inter- 
posed their  protection  when  it  was  seized 
by  Louis  the  Fourteenth  and  his  successor, 
in  their  disputes  with  the  pa|>al  see.  At 
the  instance  of  the  emperor,  Louis  the 
Fifteenth  suppressed  a work  written 


by  M.  dc  Montclair,  asserting  the  right  of 
the  kings  of  France  to  Avignon  and  its 
territory. 

The  situation  of  this  district  rendering 
its  acquisition  an  object  of  importance  to 
France,  the  jreoplc  were  instigated  by  jaco- 
bin agents  to  rise  and  overturn  the  antieat 
government.  The  country  accordingly  be- 
came a scene  of  pillage  and  massacre,  tire 
principal  inhabitants  were  either  assassinated 
or  expelled,  ami  the  consent  of  the  lowest 
ranks  obtained  to  petition  the  national 
assembly  for  a reunion  with  France.  The 
assembly  formally  rejected  this  request; 
but  took  possession  of  the  country,  under 
pretence  of  preventing  the  evils  to  w hich 
their  own  decrees  and  the  intrigues  of  their 
chiefs  had  given  birth. 
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Chapter  55.  sufferings  of  his  sister  and  brother-in-law,  as  well  as  to  his  own  in- 
t suited  dignity.  But  he  was  influenced  perhaps  too  much  by  pru- 

dential though  commendable  motives.  He  well  knew  the  benevolent 
weakness  of  the  king,  who  rejected  with  horror  any  decisive  measure, 
from  a drehd  of  involving  his  country  in  a civil  war,  and  scrupulously 
refused  all  foreign  interference.  He  was  also  aware  of  the  charges 
levelled  against  his  sister  as  the  patroness  of  an  Austrian  committee 
in  the  palace  for  effecting  a counter  revolution;  he  was  sensible 
that  he  should  expose  her,  who  was  considered  by  the  violent  party 
as  a public  hostage  for  his  pacific  conduct,  to  the  vengeance  of  an 
enraged  nation ; and  he  was  not  ignorant  of  the  attempts  to  revive  the 
national  antipathy  against  the  House  of  Austria.  He  was  no  less 
influenced  hv  the  dread  of  again  involving  himself  in  the  horrors  of 
war,  from  which  he  had  so  recently  delivered  his  country;  and  still 
jealous  of  the  views  of  Prussia,  he  was  unwilling  to  engage  in  a 
foreign  contest  while  he  considered  Frederic  William  as  a secret 
enemy,  or  at  least  as  an  uncertain  friend.  From  these  motives 
he  resisted  all  the  solicitations  of  the  emigrant  princes,  and  the 
remonstrances  of  those  powers  who  compassionated  the  fate  of  the 
king,  and  were  alarmed  at  the  doctrines  promulgated  by  the  revolu- 
tionists. He  therefore  had  no  sooner  recovered  the  Netherlands, 
than  from  a desire  to  remove  every  pretext  for  hostilities,  he  with- 
drew his  troops  from  the  French  frontier,  reduced  his  army,  and 
laboured  to  allay  the  ferment  excited  in  the  German  diet  by  the  in- 
justice of  the  national  assembly. 

Yet  during  this  momentous  interval  he  was  far  from  beholding 
with  real  indifference  the  state  of  his  royal  relatives,  and  was  fully 
awake  to  the  danger  which  threatened  every  crowned  head  from  the 
violence  and  diffusion  of  the  jacobin  principles.  He  sounded  the 
disposition  of  the  different  powers  who  were  most  interested  in  the 
affairs  of  France,  and  endeavoured  to  form  a combination,  which  by 
Its  magnitude  might  awe  the  republican  party  and  restore  the  autho- 
rity of  the  crown.  He  was  disappointed  in  his  expectations  from 
England,  to  whom  he  first  and  earnestly  applied;  for  the  British 
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cabinet  persisted  in  maintaining  a neutrality;  but  he  obtained  the  Chapter  35. 
concurrence  of  the  kings  of  Spain  and  Sardinia,  and  the  Swiss  Can-  1/9(>~^1'9?* 
tons,  and  finally  gained  the  co-operation  of  the  king  of  Prussia.  lie 
anxiously  watched  the  progress  of  events,  and  at  an  early  period 
seems  to  have  approved  a plan  suggested  by  Montmorin  for  the  relief 
of  his  unfortunate  brother-in-law.  Its  object  was  to  combine  the 
principal  powers  of  Europe  in  a feigned  attack  against  France,  as 
a pretext  for  enabling  the  king  to  assume  the  command  of  an  army, 
to  recover  his  former  authority,  and  to  regain  the  love  and  confi- 
dence of  the  people  by  appearing  as  the  restorer  of  peace  and 
tranquillity. 

But  this  frivolous  scheme  being  abandoned  in  consequence  of  the 
king’s  formal  approbation  of  the  constitution,  another  was  arranged 
at  Mantua,  in  concurrence  with  the  count  d’Artois  and  count 
Alphonso  d’Urfort,  a confidential  agent  sent  by  the  king,  who 
met  Leopold  during  his  journey  in  Italy.  Thirty-five  thousand  May  1791. 
Austrians  were  to  march  towards  the  frontier  of  Flanders  and  Hain- 
ault;  15,000  troops  of  the  circles  towards  Alsace;  15,000  Swiss  were 
to  threaten  the  Lyonnois  and  Franche  Comte ; 15,000  Sardinians  to 
assemble  on  the  frontier  of  Dauphine,  and  20,000  Spaniards  in 
Catalonia.  To  these  were  to  be  joined  the  regiments  still  remaining 
loyal,  the  volunteers  whose  fidelity  was  unquestionable,  and  all  the 
royalists  and  constitutionalists  of  the  provinces.  A declaration  was 
to  be  published  under  the  signatures  of  the  kings  of  Spain  and  Na- 
ples, the  infant  of  Parma,  and  all  the  princes  of  the  blood  who  were 
at  liberty,  as  members  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  which  was  to  be 
enforced  by  a manifesto  from  the  coalesced  powers.  It  was  hoped 
that  this  vast  combination  would  awe  the  democrats,  and  enable  the 
royalists  to  regain  the  ascendancy.  For  the  more  ready  re-establish- 
ment of  the  antient  forms,  the  parliaments  were  to  be  restored,  and 
a correspondence  maintained  with  the  principal  members  of  the 
supreme  courts,  that  they  might  be  assembled  at  the  moment  when 
the  plan  was  carried  into  execution.  The  emperor  engaged  to 
conduct  the  negotiation  with  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  announced 
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Chapter  55.  the  accession  of  the  king  of  England  as  elector  of  Hanover.  Aware 
• 7.92-  jj0wever  of  the  extreme  desire  of  the  king  and  queen  to  relieve  them- 

selves from  the  indignities  to  which  they  were  hourly  exposed,  Leo- 
pold exhorted  them  not  to  attempt  their  escape,  but  to  use  their  en- 
deavours in  acquiring  popularity,  that  the  people,  alarmed  at  the 
approach  of  foreign  armies,  might  fmd  their  safety  only  in  the  king's 
mediation  and  in  submission  to  his  authority.  “ This"  it  was  added 
“ is  the  emperor’s  opinion.  He  depends  solely  on  this  plan  of  con- 
duct for  the  success  of  his  measures,  and  he  shudders  with  horror  at 
the  apprehension  of  the  fatal  consequences,  should  the  king  aud 
queen  be  arrested  in  their  flight.  Their  surest  dependence  is  on  the 
movements  of  the  .armies,  preceded  by  threatening  manifestoes.”  In 
delivering  this  plan  to  the  count  d’Urfort,  he  added  “ Tell  my  brother 
and  sister  that  I will  assist  them,  not  by  words  but  by  deeds*. 

This  plan,  which  was  scarcely  less  chimerical  than  the  former,  was 
rejected  by  the  king  and  queen ; and  notwithstanding  the  instances 
of  tlic  emperor  they  attempted  to  escape  from  Parts  f.  Being  arrested 
at  Varennes,  the  whole  scheme  was  deranged,  all  hopes  of  escape 
were  totally  cut  off,  the  royal  family  were  carried  back  in  barbarous 
triumph,  the  king  was  threatened  with  a public  trial  and  deposition, 
and  the  axe  was  laid  to  the  root  of  the  declining  monarchy'. 


* Some  persons  have  questioned  the  au- 
thenticity of  this  plan  as  too  chimerical ; but 
Bertrand  de  Molevilic,  from  whom  we  give 
it,  lias  fully  proved  its  authenticity  by  de- 
claring tliat  the  original  is  still  in  existence 
with  marginal  corrections  in  the  band  of 
the  emperor ; and  that  the  copy  which  he 
published  in  his  anuals  was  attested  by  jwr- 
sons  who  saw  the  original.  The  subse- 
quent declaration,  proposed  by  Leopold 
to  the  other  powers  of  Europe,  is  a coun- 
ter-part of  this  very  plan.  Before  such  po- 
sitive evidence,  all  conjecture  however  spe- 
cious must  give  way.  Sea  Bertrand’s  Annals, 
▼.  6.  pref.  p.  24.  English  translation. 


t It  has  been  asserted  by  persons  of 
great  authority,  that  the  emperor  even  ar- 
ranged the  plan  of  this  escajie ; and  some 
documents  in  my  possession  corroborate 
the  opinion.  But  there  is  other  evidencq 
equally  strong  for  the  account  given  m 
the  text.  The  only  means  of  reconciling 
these  discordant  assertions  is  by  recurring 
to  the  cautious  character  of  LcojhjIiI,  and 
supposing  that  lie  often  acted  from  the  im- 
pulse of  the  moment,  and  therefore  fre- 
quently wavered  between  opposite  ex- 
tremes. Doubtless  we  cannot  have  better 
auhorities  fortlie  account  of  this  memorable 
flight  than  those  of  Bouilleand  Bertrand. 

The 
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The  imminent  danger  of  the  royal  family,  induced  the  emperor  to  Chapter  55. 
abandon  his  temporizing  conduct,  and  on  the  6th  of  July  he  publish-  7"t' 
ed  at  Padua  a solemn  appeal  to  the  other  powers  of  Europe.  He  July  6, 

called  on  them  to  join  in  a common  declaration,  demanding  of  France  179K 
the  immediate  liberation  of  the  king  and  royal  family,  and  requiring 
for  them  the  inviolability  and  respect,  due  by  the  laws  of  nature  and  of 
nations  from  subjects  to  their  sovereigns.  lie  urged  them  to  declare 
that  they  would  unite  in  avenging  every  future  attempt  committed 
against  the  liberty,  honour,  and  safety  of  the  king  and  royal  family, 
that  they  would  acknowledge  as  constitutional  laws  legally  es- 
tablished in  France,  those  alone  which  should  have  the  voluntary 
acquiescence  of  the  king  being  at  liberty,  and  if  these  demands  were 
not  complied  with,  that  they  would  concur  in  employing  all  the  means 
in  their  possession  to  put  a stop  to  the  scandalous  usurpation  of 
power,  which  bore  the  appearance  of  open  rebellion,  and  of  which  the 
example  threatened  the  safety  of  other  governments. 

Conscious,  that  without  the  co-operation  of  England,  the  Nether- 
lands could  not  be  preserved,  and  that  all  hostile  efforts  against 
France  would  be  fruitless,  he  sent  the  draught  of  this  declaration 
to  the  king,  accompanied  with  a private  letter,  which  indisputably 
proves  his  views  and  sentiments  at  this  important  crisis.  “ I am  per- 
suaded” he  said  “ that  your  majesty  is  not  unacquainted  with  the 
unheard  of  outrage  committed  by  the  arrest  of  the  king  of  France, 
the  queen  my  sister,  and  the  royal  family,  with  the  same  surprise  and 
indignation  as  myself;  and  that  your  sentiments  accord  with  mine 
on  an  event,  which  threatening  more  atrocious  consequences,  and 
fixing  the  seal  of  illegality  on  the  preceding  excesses,  concerns  the 
honour  and  safety  of  all  governments.  Resolved  to  fulfil  what  I owe 
to  these  considerations,  and  to  my  duty  as  chief  of  the  German  empire 
and  sovereign  of  the  Austrian  dominions,  I propose  to  your  majesty 
in  the  same  manner  as  I have  proposed  to  the  kings  of  Spain,  Prussia 
and  Naples,  as  well  as  to  the  empress  of  Russia,  to  unite  with  them 
in  a concert  of  measures  for  obtaining  the  liberty  of  the  king  and 
his  family,  and  setting  bounds  to  the  dangerous  excesses  of  tire  French 
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Chapter  55.  Revolution.  The  most  obvious  plan  seems  to  be  that  we  should 
1,90-^1792.  unite  jn  sending  a declaration,  either  jointly  or  separately,  by  our 
ministers  in  France,  which  may  restrain  the  chiefs  of  the  violent 
party,  and  prevent  desperate  resolves,  still  leaving  open  the  means  of 
an  honourable  amendment  and  pacific  establishment  of  such  a state 
of  things,  as  may  preserve  the  dignity  of  the  crown  and  maintain  the 
essential  points  of  general  tranquillity.  I submit  therefore  to  your 
majesty  the  draught  annexed,  which  appears  to  me  most  likely  to 
fulfil  these  views ; but  as  the  success  of  such  a declaration  is  uncertain, 
and  must  depend  on  the  support  of  efficient  measures,  my  embassa- 
dor shall  receive  immediate  instructions  for  entering  with  your  minis- 
ters into  such  a concert  as  circumstances  require;  and  I will  not  fail 
to  communicate  to  your  majesty  the  answers  which  I may  receive 
from  other  powers.  The  favourable  disposition  which  they  all 
manifest  for  the  re-establishment  of  peace,  tranquillity,  and  concord, 
bids  fair  to  remove  all  obstacles  to  an  union  of  views  and  sentiments, 
in  a situation  of  affairs  which  so  nearly  interests  the  good  of  all 
Europe.” 

New  and  repeated  proofs  of  hostility  displayed  by  the  ruling 
faction  with  the  sanguine  declarations  and  urgent  instances 
of  the  emigrants,  confirmed  the  resolutions  of  Leopold.  His 
determination  was  still  further  strengthened  by  the  king  of 
Prussia,  who  was  equally  interested  to  oppose  the  progress  of  that 
fanatic  enthusiasm  which  threatened  the  overthrow  of  every 
throne.  After  some  hesitation,  naturally  derived  from  the  magni- 
tude and  delicacy  of  the  enterprise,  and  the  jealousy  which  a cen- 
tury of  political  rivalry  had  infused  into  the  two  courts,  they 
concurred  in  an  union  against  a danger  which  threatened  the 
dignity  and  safety  of  both.  An  intimate  correspondence  took 
place,  and  the  preliminary  arrangements  of  a defensive  alliance  were 
made  on  the  2.5th  of  July;  it  was  agreed  that  the  two  courts  would 
jointly  consult  and  endeavour  to  form  a concert  in  regard  to  the 
affairs  of  France,  to  which  the  emperor  was  to  invite  the  other  states 
of  Europe.  With  a view  to  settle  a specific  plan  of  conduct,  a con- 
fidential 
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fidential  interview  was  arranged  between  Leopold  and  Frederic  Wil-  Chapter  55. 

0 * 1790—1792. 

liam  at  Pilnitz,  a palace  belonging  to  the  elector  of  Saxony  in  the 

neighbourhood  of  Dresden. 

But  in  the  short  period  which  elapsed  before  the  meeting,  the 
sentiments  of  Leopold  underwent  a considerable  change.  Notwith- 
standing he  received  favourable  answers  from  the  different  powers  to 
whom  he  had  appealed,  his  hopes  were  frustrated  by  a decisive  and 
unequivocal  refusal  on  the  part  of  England*,  to  depart  from  a strict 
neutrality.  His  dis-inclination  to  engage  in  measures  which  might 
lead  to  hostilities  was  increased  by  the  representation  of  his  principal 
ministers  particularly  of  Lacv,  who  united  in  decrying  a war,  urging 
that  it  would  occasion  the  immediate  loss  of  the  Netherlands, 


• It  is  no  wonder  that  in  the  heat  of 
party  contest,  persons  of  candour  and 
judgment  were  borne  away  and  induced  to 
believe  the  bare-faced  fabrications  and 
confident  assertions  of  the  French  dema- 
gogues, that  England  as  well  as  the  other 
powers,  had  at  this  moment  entered  into  a 
concert  for  a partition  of  France.  I am 
satisfied  that  a dispassionate  review  of  tlie 
public  papers  and  an  impartial  examination 
of  tire  conduct  held  by  the  different  parties, 
would  now  be  sufficient  to  undeceive  any 
person  who  is  not  infatuated  with  these 
absurd  conjectures.  Every  public  official 
communication  proves  the  determined 
resolution  of  England  not  to  depart  from 
a strict  neutrality  ; and  the  authentic  pri- 
vate papers  in  my  possession,  demonstrate 
that  England,  instead  of  being  engaged 
in  schemes  of  partition,  invariably  refu- 
sed, till  forced  into  a war,  to  interfere  in 
the  slightest  degree  in  the  affairs  of 
France.  Leopold  himself  made  repeated 
though  fruitless  complaints  against  what  he 
termed  the  cold  caution  of  England ; and 
this  caution  evidently  influenced  his  con- 


duct and  prevented  the  adoption  of  those 
vigorous  measures  which  he  seemed  once 
inclined  to  pursue. 

I do  not  advance  these  assertions  from  a 
wish  to  apologise  for  the  conduct  of  the 
English  ministry ; for  I thought  then  and 
still  think,  that  the  great  mind  of  Mr.  Pitt 
did  not,  at  a period  sufficiently  early,  appre- 
ciate the  danger  likely  to  be  derived  from 
the  revival  of  that  mighty  power  which 
a century  before  bad  so  nearly  overthrow  n 
the  safety  and  independence  of  Eurojw, 
and  which  now  received  a new  and  more 
fatal  impulse  from  the  revolutionary  spiiit. 
Whoever  examines  the  account  of  the  wars 
in  the  preceding  century,  particularly  that 
of  the  Spanish  succession,  must  be  convinces! 
that  no  consideration  ought  to  have  deter- 
red England  from  preventing  the  occu- 
pation of  the  Netherlands  by  Frauce- 
Though  from  principles  of  good  faith  she 
had  witheld  her  guaranty,  yet  from  the 
great  and  su|>erior  consideration  of  national 
security  she  ought  to  have  considered  the 
first  attempts  of  France  to  invade  those 
countries  as  a declaration  of  war. 
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Chapter  55.  which  were  left  defenceless  by  the  demolition  of  the  barrier  for- 
i.79<>- 1 792-  tresses,  and  of  which  tlie  majority  of  the  natives  only  waited  for 
foreign  support  to  throw  off  the  Austrian  government  The  exhor- 
tations of  the  king  his  brother-in-law  decided  the  resolution 
of  Leopold,  if  lie  yet  retained  any  inclination  to  engage  in  a war  with 
Fiance. 

Aug.  27.  The  meeting  however  took  place,  and  Rouble  was  summoned  by 
17S1*  the  king  of  Prussia  to  arrange  a plan  of  attack.  While  tile  two 
sovereigns  were  employed  in  private  discussions,  they  were  inter- 
rupted by  the  sudden  arrival  of  the  count  d'Artois,  accompanied  by 
C’alonnc,  who  came  with  the  hope  of  persuading  them  to  engage  in 
immediate  hostilities.  The  king  of  Prussia  was  easily  inflamed 
by  their  representations ; but  no  arguments  could  overcome 
the  caution  of  Leopold,  or  draw  him  into  specific  engagements;  and 
he  was  with  difficulty  induced  by  the  importunities  of  the  French 
princes,  to  sign  the  celebrated  declaration.  “ The  emperor  and  king 
of  Prussia  having  heard  the  representations  of  Monsieur  the  king's 
brother  and  the  count  d'Artois,  declare,  that  the  present  situation  of 
the  king  of  France  concerns  the  interest  of  every  sovereign  in  Europe. 
That  interest  they  hope  will  be  acknowledged  by  the  powers  whose 
assistance  is  required,  and  consequently  those  powers  will  not 
refuse  to  unite  with  their  majesties  in  employing  the  most  efficacious 
means  to  place  the  king  of  France  in  a situation  to  establish  in  perfect 
liberty  the  foundations  of  a monarchical  government,  equally  agree- 
able to  the  rights  of  sovereigns  and  the  welfare  of  French  the  nation. 
Then,  and  in  that  case,  the  emperor  and  the  king  of  Prussia  are 
determined  to  act  promptly  and  by  mutual  concert,  with  the  forces 
and  vigour  necessary  to  obtain  the  desired  end.  In  the  mean  time 
they  will  give  orders  for  their  troops  to  be  ready  for  actual  service 


• Reports  were  industrioulsy  circulated 
that  a regular  treaty  for  the  partition  of 
France  was  arranged  at  this  meeting.  But 
the  whole  conduct  of  Leopold,  and  particular- 
ly his  subsequent  measures,  prove,  that  he 


liad  formed  no  offensive  designs.  Tbe  secret 
articles  which  have  been  produced  bear 
the  strongest  marks  of  forgery,  and  even 
were  they  authentic,  make  no  allusion  to 
offensive  operations,  and  scarcely  even  to 

It 
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It  is  no  wonder  that  so  unspecific  a declaration,  intended  merely  to  chapter  55. 
satisfy  the  importunities  of  the  French  princes,  the  fulfilment  of  *790-if9*. 
which  depended  on  a contingency  never  likely  to  liappen  in  the 
common  course  of  events,  should  not  l>e  followed  by  any  important 
consequence. . Leopold,  who  yet  hoped  by  temperate  measures  to 
disarm  the  rage  or  baffle  the  designs  of  the  jacobins,  was  resolved 
not  to  engage  in  hostilities.  He  therefore  seized  the  first  favourable 
opportunity  to  annul  his  engagements,  and  on  the  acceptance  of  the 
constitution  by  Louis,  and  his  temporary  restoration  to  liberty,  he 
received  the  French  embassador  who  had  been  forbidden  to  appear 
at  court,  revoked  his  circular  letter  from  Padua,  and  was  the  first 
sovereign  in  Europe,  who  admitted  the  tri-coloured  flag  into  his  ports. 

He  rejected  all  plans  of  hostile  aggression,  received  with  coolness 
the  expostulations  of  the  empress  Catherine;  and  scarcely  deigned  to 
listen  to  the  chivalrous  projects  of  the  king  of  Sweden,  who  even 
offered  to  lead  an  army  of  Swedes  and  Russians  to  the  gates  of  Paris, 
while  the  Austrians  and  Prussians  invaded  France  on  the  side  of  the 
Netherlands. 

Leopold  did  not  abandon  these  hopes  of  preserving  tranquillity  till 
lie  was  driven  from  his  pacific  system  by  the  continual  provocations 
of  the  jacobins. 

On  the  return  of  the  king  from  Varennes,  the  leaders  of  the  jaco- 
bins endeavoured  to  raise  against  him  the  popular  indignation, 
and  exerted  themselves  to  bring  him  to  a public  trial.  But  their  views 
were  thwarted  by  the  royalists,  the  constitutionalists,  and  the  mode- 
rate of  every  description  who  were  encouraged  by  the  concert  of 
powers,  and  who  felt  that  their  own  safety  was  connected  with 
that  of  the  monarch.  After  a desperate  struggle,  Louis  was 
restored  to  the  exercise  of  his  authority,  and  accepted  the  constitu-  Sep.  14. 

t)»e  affairs  of  France.  This  was  evidently  emperor.  Sec  the  collection  of  State  Pa- 
ooe  among  the  many  artitices  employed  by  ' pens  for  1791*  Marten’s  Recaeil,  t.  5. 
the  jacobin  faction  to  deceive  weak  minds,  p.  36. 
and  to  irritate  their  countrymen  against  (be 
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Chapter  55.  tion,  an  event  which  was  followed  by  the  voluntary  dissolution  of 
1790-- 1792-  national  assembly,  whose  functions  had  expired. 

The  king  hoped  that  the  establishment  of  the  constitution  would 
remove  the  principal  causes  of  discontent,  and  that  the  new  repre- 
sentatives would  be  animated  with  sentiments  less  hostile  to  the 
regal  authority.  But  these  frail  hopes  were  disappointed.  The  con- 
stituent assembly  having  by  a disinterested  though  absurd  decree, 
debarred  themselves  from  being  re-elected  in  the  legislative  body, 
they  by  this  vote  excluded  those  who  were  animated  by  mode- 
rate sentiments,  and  who  as  framers  of  the  constitution  were  inte- 
rested in  its  preservation,  and  enabled  the  jacobins  to  obtain  the 
preponderance.  The  new  members  therefore  were  principally  drawn 
from  the  middling  and  lower  classes  of  society,  visionary  projectors, 
men  of  ruined  fortunes,  the  most  furious  declaimers  in  the  political 
clubs,  all  animated  by  the  boldest  spirit  of  enterprise,  and  breathing 
the  fury  of  revolutionary  principles.  They  were  headed  and  direct- 
ed by  a few  chiefs,  who  for  the  scourge  of  Europe  united  superior 
talents,  with  a courage  exalted  to  fanaticism.  The  faction,  which 
thus  gained  the  ascendancy  received  the  appellation  of  Girondists, 
from  the  department  for  which  the  leaders  were  principally  chosen  ; 
and  Brissotines  from  the  name  of  their  chief. 

The  object  of  these  demagogues  was  to  establish  a republic  on  the 
ruins  of  the  throne.  They  laboured  to  realise  the  plans  of  a Riche- 
lieu and  a Louvois,  by  extending  the  limits  of  France  to  what  they 
termed  her  natural  boundaries,  the  Pyrenees,  the  Alps,  the  Rhine, 
and  the  Ocean.  From  this  center,  they  traced  in  imagination  the 
limits  of  an  empire  as  stupendous  as  that  of  antient  Rome;  from  a 
territory  in  which  the  bounty  of  nature  or  the  ingenuity  of  man  had 
comprised  every  requisite  for  defence  and  every  advantage  for  attack, 
they  purposed  to  extend  their  power  and  to  diffuse  the  contagion  of 
their  principles  over  the  whole  habitable  world. 

In  the  pursuit  of  this  vast  object,  they  laboured  to  excite  a spirit  of 
republican  enthusiam  among  their  countrymen,  and  to  inspire  them  with 
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antipathy  against  every  govcrnmentand  every  religion,  that  they  might  Chapter  55. 
employ  as  the  engine  of  their  stupendous  designs,  not  armies  alone  lJiJ 
but  the  whole  force  of  a mighty  nation.  They  endeavoured  to  spread 
the  same  contagion  throughout  Europe,  deluded  the  people  with 
visions  of  liberty;  and  stigmatised  every  crowned  head  as  a tyrant> 
that  they  might  in  all  countries  secure  partisans,  and  deprive  every 
sovereign  of  the  affection  and  support  of  his  subjects. 

Their  active  and  sagacious  spirit  equally  employed  the  most 
frivolous  artifices,  and  the  most  specious  motives,  to  revive  the 
hostile  spirit  of  their  nation  against  Austria,  a power  whose 
territories  were  the  first  object  of  their  cupidity,  and  who  from 
proximity,  strength,  the  ties  of  blood  and  alliance,  was  the  most 
able  as  well  as  the  most  interested  to  check  the  diffusion  of  their 
principles,  and  to  oppose  the  execution  of  their  designs.  They  ma- 
ligned the  conduct  of  the  queen,  exaggerated  her  levities  into  crimes, 
found  no  calumny  too  black,  no  charge  too  atrocious  to  render  her 
the  object  of  popular  odium.  Their  papers  and  journals  were  filled 
with  declamations  on  the  evils  entailed  on  their  country  by  the 
alliance  with  Austria.  Not  only  the  clubs,  the  streets,  and  the 
squares  resounded  with  invectives  against  the  emperor;  but  the 
members  of  the  national  assembly  themselves  in  their  public  sittings 
gave  vent  to  the  most  virulent  accusations  against  his  conduct, 
character,  and  principles.  They  feigned  a committee  of  Austrian 
adherents,  as  sitting  in  the  very  capital,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
queen,  deceiving  the  king,  forging  fetters  for  the  people,  and  arrang- 
ing, in  conjunction  with  the  court  of  Vienna,  a plan  to  deliver  up 
the  nation  to  that  House,  which  they  depicted  as  invariably  a fatal 
friend  or  inveterate  enemy. 

I’y  their  ascendancy  in  the  national  assembly  they  appropriated 
the  direction  of  affairs.  They  rendered  the  king  the  dishonoured  in- 
strument of  their  designs,  by  filling  with  their  partisans  the  com- 
mittees to  whom  the  revision  of  the  different  departments  of  state 
was  intrusted,  and  by  driving  successively  from  the  helm  the  ministers 
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Chapter  55.  who  continued  faithful  to  the  principles  of  justice,  and  attached  to 
*790-1792.  t]ie  person  and  office  of  the  king;  and  finally  they  overpowered  the 
^ constitutionalists  in  the  same  manner  as  the  constitutionalists  had 
before  triumphed  over  the  royalists. 

Such  a series  of  insults  and  provocations,  such  a systematic  plan  of 
hostility  would  have  justified  immediate  aggression  on  the  part  of 
Leopold.  But  he  dreaded  to  aggravate  the  misfortunes  of  a beloved 
sister,  or  to  expose  the  life  of  his  brother-in-law ; lie  was  apprehensive 
of  again  plunging  his  country  into  a war,  from  which  he  had  recently 
delivered  it  with  so  much  difficulty,  he  was  unwilling  to  draw  on  himself 
alone  the  whole  power  of  France,  and  he  vainly  hoped  to  awe  or  con- 
ciliate the  reigning  faction.  Hence  he  had  no  sooner  recovered  the 
Netherlands,  than  he  recalled  the  greater  part  of  his  troops  to  the 
hereditary  countries,  reduced  his  army,  and  refused  to  march  an  Aus- 
trian corps  towards  the  French  frontier,  even  as  a means  of  affording 
a pretext  for  Bouille  to  form  a camp  at  Montmedy,  in  order  to  far 
vour  the  escape  of  the  king.*  Hence  he  revoked  the  vigorous 
measures  which  had  been  dictated  by  necessity,  as  soon  as  they 
had  begun  to  produce  their  effect;  yet  in  the  midst  of  changes 
which  indicated  want  of  decision,  he  still  held  forth  equivocal  threats 
or  distant  insinuations,  which  at  once  discouraged  the  royalists, 
and  inflamed  instead  of  awing  the  jacobin  faction. 

This  conduct,  therefore,  only  hastened  the  danger  which  Leopold 
was  so  anxious  to  avert.  Besides  the  dispute  relative  to  the  feudal 
rights  of  the  German  princes,  new  subjects  for  invective  were  soon 
discovered  by  the  sagacity  of  the  Brissotines,  and  new  pretences 
devised  for  precipitating  the  nation  into  that  conflict  to  which  they 
looked  forward,  as  the  means  of  establishing  their  darling  republic 
and  extending  the  empire  of  their  baneful  principles. 

During  the  revolution  the  humanity  of  the  different  sovereigns  had 
granted  to  the  emigrants  an  asylum  in  the  countries  bordering  on  the 
French  frontier.  On  the  acceptance  of  the  constitution  by  the  king, 
Leopold  himself  forbade  those  who  had  found  a shelter  in  the  Ne- 
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therlands  from  assembling  in  arms,  or  acting  in  a hostile  manner  ClwpJer  55. 
against  their  native  country.  But  his  example  did  not  influence  the 
minor  princes  of  Germany,  and  in  particular  the  electors  of  Treves 
and  Mentz  allowed  the  exiles  to  establish  themselves  at  Coblentz 
and  Worms,  to  form  military  bodies,  and  to  make  warlike  prepara-  • 
tions.  These  armaments,  though  from  their  weakness  a subject  of 
ridicule  even  at  Paris,  gave  force  to  the  invectives  of  the  hostile 
party,  who  incessantly  dwelling  on  the  supposed  concert  of  foreign 
powers,  alluded  to  in  the  declarations  of  Leopold,  adduced  the  pro. 
tection  granted  to  the  emigrants  as  a proof  of  a systematic  plan  to 
dismember  their  country  and  impose  a despotic  constitution  on  the 
free  people  of  France.  By  their  orders  the  diplomatic  committee  com- 
pelled the  king  to  enforce  by  prompt  and  efficacious  measures  the  dis- 
persion of  the  emigrants,  and  they  threatened  to  carry  not  only  fire 
and  sword,  but  what  was  still  more  fatal  to  every  established 
government,  to  diffuse  their  licentious  principles  throughout  Ger- 
many. 

Leopold,  as  emperor  implicated  in  these  threats  of  aggression, 
anxiously  laboured  to  remove  all  causes  of  complaint.  He  repeated 
his  instances  with  the  elector  of  Treves  and  the  other  princes  on 
the  frontier,  to  check  the  military  armaments  and  disperse  the  emi- 
grants. But  from  the  menacing  aspect  of  France,  the  warlike  pre- 
parations, and  hostile  language  of  the  ruling  party,  he  began  to 
be  apprehensive  of  an  attack.  He  therefore  concluded  the  prelimi- 
naries of  a defensive  treaty  with  Prussia  for  the  maintenance  and 
guaranty  of  the  empire;  and  to  unite  the  princes  of  Germany 
in  a common  cause,  he  ratified  the  conclusum  of  the  diet  relative 
to  the  contested  feudal  rights.  He  announced  these  measures 
to  the  king  of  France,  and  in  dignified  language  declared  his 
decided  resolution  to  give  all  the  aid  required  by  his  imperial  dignity 
in  support  of  these  just  claims.  His  example  was  followed  by  the 
king  of  Prussia. 

The  machinations  and  violence  of  the  Brissotines  overbore  all  the 
pacific  measures  of  Leopold.  They  impelled  the  king  to  order  prepara- 
tions 
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Chapter  55.  tions  for  assembling  an  army  of  150,000  men ; and  forced  him  to  adopt 
1790-179*.  tjiejrown  language  and  indecorous  menaces  for  the  immediate  disper- 
sion of  the  emigrants.  Brissot  roused  the  assembly  and  nation  by  a 
violent  harangue,  in  which  he  proved  that  France  had  no  danger  to 
Dw  to.  • dread,  and  every  advantage  to  hope  from  a war.  After  adverting  to  the 
situation  of  the  European  powers,  he  turned  the  force  of  his  invective 
against  Leopold.  “ What  have  we,"  he  said,  “ to  fear  from  the  emperor 
of  Germany?  augmentation  of  debt,  diminution  of  taxes,  frequent  in- 
surrections in  Hungary,  inveterate  hatred  among  the  people  of  the 
Netherlands,  all  presage  the  most  imminent  danger  to  the  House  of 
Austria.  Throughout  the  Austrian  territories  the  people  are  harrassed 
with  that  passion  for  aggrandisement  from  which  nothing  but  misfor- 
tunes can  be  expected.  Every  where  the  soldier  whom  princes  endea- 
vour to  render  the  enemy  of  the  people,  refuses  to  separate  his  interest 
Dec.  29.  from  that  of  the  people  among  whom  are  his  friends  and  his  parents. 
The  resolutions  of  the  emperor  are  feeble;  he  desires,  he  seeks  what 
is  just;  but  he  wants  energy  to  resist  the  machinations  and  perfidious 
counsels  of  those  ambitious  men  by  whom  he  is  surrounded.  The 
tics  of  blfxxl,  no  less  than  prudence,  may  have  induced  him  to  affect 
in  his  letters  amicable  expressions  ; he  can  gain  nothing  by  attacking 
us,  on  the  contrary  has  every  thing  to  fear.  The  political  varia- 
tions of  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  ought  not  to  inspire  you  with  alarm. 
Asa  prince' the  emperor  desires  peace,  though  as  chief  of  the  Ger- 
manic empire  he  appears  to  desire  war.  But  away  with  the  politics 
of  the  court  of  Vienna ! What  have  we  to  do  with  the  politics  of 
courts,  we  who  will  to  be  free,  we  who  only  wish  to  defend  our 
liberty,  we  who  possess  the  means  of  doing  it  France  desires 
peace  yet  fears  not  war ; she  seeks  no  new  allies,  she  has  twenty-five 
millions  of  souls  devoted  to  the  support  of  her  cause.” 

He  was  followed  by  the  principal  members  of  his  party  who  all 
enforced  and  exaggerated  his  declarations ; and  the  result  of  their 
efforts  was  the  celebrated  manifesto,  which  amidst  the  cant  of  affect- 
ed moderation,  was  conceived  in  similar  language,  displayed  the  same 
sentiments,  and  denounced  vengeance  against  all  who  should  support 
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the  emigrants  or  presume  to  interfere  in  the  internal  concerns  of  the  Chapter  5 5 
nation 1790-1792. 

The  situation  of  Leopold  hourly  assumed  a more  serious  aspect,  " v 
As  the  king  himself,  in  conformity  with  the  demand  of  the  assembly, 
peremptorily  fixed  a term  for  the  dispersion  of  the  emigrants,  and 
announced  a resolution  to  enforce  compliance ; he  found  it  necessary 
to  secure  so  important  a territory  as  the  electorate  of  Treves,  which 
opened  a way  into  Germany  and  cut  off  the  communication 
between  the  Upper  Rhine  and  the  Netherlands.  While  he  therefore 
redoubled  his  instances  for  hastening  the  dispersion  of  the  emigrants, 
he  ordered  his  commander  in  the  Netherlands,  to  take  measures  for 
succouring  the  elector  of  Treves  if  invaded  or  threatened  with  inva- 
sion. An  official  communication  of  these  precautions  was  made  to  Dec.  21. 
the  French  embassador  at  Vienna  in  terms  which  were  calculated  to 
remove  the  impression  of  any  hostile  design.  Prince  Kaunitz,  after 
stating  the  compliance  of  the  elector  with  the  request  of  the  imperial 
court,  for  the  dispersion  of  the  emigrants,  added,  that  he  had  claimed 
the  assistance  of  the  emperor  should  his  territory  be  threatened  with 
attacks  which  he  had  reason  to  apprehend,  and  that  the  emperor  had 
in  consequence  ordered  general  Bender,  his  commander  in  the  Nether- 
lands, to  furnish  prompt  and  effectual  succour,  should  the  electorate 
be  invaded  or  threatened  with  invasion.  lie  professed  a firm  con- 
viction of  the  king's  moderate  sentiments,  justified  his  order  by 
alluding  to  the  want  of  subordination  in  the  distant  departments  of 
France,  and  concluded  with  deprecating  a war  “Jrom  the  infallible 
consequences  which  it  would  produce,  as  well  to  himself  and  to  the  German 
empire , as  to  the  other  sovereigns  who  had  united  in  concert,  for  the 
maintenance  of  public  tranquillity  and  the  safety  and  honour  oj  crowns  *. 

This  communication  furnished  new  .fuel  to  the  flame.  These 
vague  and  mysterious  expressions  were  artfully  seized  by  the  dema- 
gogues, and  the  concert  of  powers  instantly  became  the  war-whoop  of 
the  party.  Gensonne  presented  the  report  on  this  paper  with  a 
speech  calculated  to  give  full  effect  to  the  spirit  of  hostility  which 
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Jan.  14. 


had  been  raised  against  Austria.  He  argued  that  the  emperor  had 
broken  the  treaty  of  Versailles,  for  which  France  had  lavished  her 
blood  and  treasures ; that  his  whole  conduct  had  been  hostile  to  the 
liberties  of  the  French  nation ; that  under  the  show  of  force  and  a 
concert  of  powers  his  real  object  was  to  procure  the  adoption  of  a con- 
gress, and  insidiously  to  subvert  the  constitution.  He  appealed  to 
the  assembly,  and  in  that  ardent  language  which  was  now  become 
popular,  called  on  the  members  to  apprise  the  nation  of  its  dan- 
ger, and  urged  them  to  vindicate  their  liberty  by  anticipating  the 
alarming  projects  of  the  imperial  court.  The  ardour  of  the  assembly 
was  still  more  inflamed  by  Guadet  the  vice-president,  who  darting 
to  the  tribune  poured  forth  a torrent  of  glowing  invective  ; the 
whole  body  rising  at  one  and  the  same  moment  by  the  impulse  of 
enthusiasm,  amidst  tumultuous  shouts  and  cries  of  “ the  Constitu- 
tion or  Death,”  sanctified  by  oath  a declaration  stigmatising  as 
a traitor  to  the  country  any  Frenclnnan  who  should  take  part  in 
a congress  to  modify  the  constitution,  who  should  mediate  with  rel>el 
emigrants,  or  enter  into  composition  with  the  German  princes  relative 
to  the  feudal  rights  in  Alsace.  Some  of  the  ministers  wlio  were 
present,  were  borne  away  by  the  general  ardour,  and  the  unfortu- 
nate monarch  himself  was  necessitated  to  sanction  a decree  which 
precluded  all  hopes  of  amicable  accommodation. 

The  hostile  faction  did  not  allow  this  burst  of  enthusiasm  to  sub- 
side. Even  at  the  moment  when  the  minister  apprised  the  assembly 
of  the  total  dispersion  of  the  emigrants,  they  renewed  their  invec- 
tives against  the  emperor.  On  the  second  report  of  the  diplomatic 
committee  relative  to  the  communications  with  the  imperial  court, 
Brissot  himself  rose  to  address  the  assembly.  “ The  mask,"  lie 
exclaimed  “ is  fallen ; your  real  enemy  is  known ; the  order  given 
to  general  Bender  tells  you  his  name.  It  is  the  emperor!  The 
electors  were  but  his  puppets,  the  emigrants  hut  his  instruments! 
Despise  the  emigrants:  the  national  court  of  justice  will  punish  the 
rebellion  of  those  mendicant  princes.  Nor  are  the  electors  more 
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worthy  of  your  anger ; fear  has  prostrated  them  at  your  feet,  and  a Chapter  55. 
free  people  does  not  crush  its  humbled  enemies.  The  emperor ! I V^1^' 
repeat,  the  emperor  is  your  true  enemy.  It  is  him  you  must  combat; 
him  you  must  either  conquer  or  force  to  renounce  the  confederacy  he 
has  formed  against  you.  He  intended  either  to  alarm  or  attack  you. 

If  you  are  to  be  attacked,  it  behoves  you  to  anticipate  him  ; if  ho 
means  to  force  you  to  an  unworthy  capitulation,  you  must  realise 
what  you  have  an  hundred  times  sworn,  The  Constitution  or  Death.'’ 

He  then  expatiated  on  the  imposing  aspect  of  the  national  force, 
and  the  prosperous  state  of  the  finances ; he  declared  that  millions  of 
men  were  ready  to  form  a body  of  reserve  and  an  inexhaustible  source 
of  recruits,  and  contemptuously  demanded.  “ What,  on  the  contrary, 
is  the  position  of  our  enemies  ? I speak  not  of  the  electoral  troops 
destined  for  parade ; but  those  of  the  emperor,  the  only  formidable 
force,  are  widely  dispersed  and  scarcely  sufficient  to  keep  in  subjection 
such  extensive  territories;  40,000  armed  peasants  in  the  mountains 
of’  Styria  claim  a more  equal  representation  in  the  national  diet, 

Galicia  bears  an  alarming  appearance;  the  native  of  Brabant  dis- 
dainfully champs  the  curb;  even  the  soldiery  begin  to  feel  the  yoke 
All  things  are  against  the  emperor.  Take  counsel  from  your  principles 
and  your  strength ; your  strength  will  avenge,  your  principles  absolve 
you.  Your  constitution  is  an  eternal  anathema  to  despotic  thrones, 
and  must  therefore  be  hated  by  all  kings.  It  arraigns  them,  pro- 
nounces sentence,  and  seems  to  say,  to-morrow  thou  shalt  he  no 
more,  or  shalt  reign  by* the  voice  of  the  people.  This  truth  has 
reached  the  heart  of  Leopold,  and  he  strives  to  retard  the  fatal  mo- 
ment.. You-  must  therefore  say  to  the  emperor,  our  constitution 
strikes  you  with  horror,  it  is  that  which  you  wish  to  destroy. 

Either  renounce  your  designs  or  prepare  for  war.”* 

We  spare  the  reader  a further  detail  of  these  insults  and  invectives 
so  offensive  to  humanity,  so  degrading  to  the  nation,  so  hostile 
to  good  faith  and  justice.  In  spite  of  frequent  communications  from 

* t 
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Chapter  55.  t|ie  ministers,  proving  the  pacific  disposition  of  Leopold,  the  ferment 
2.  increased  in  subsequent  sittings  by  a similar  strain  of  calumny 
and  rancorous  declamation,  till  the  assembly  was  urged  to  trench  on 
the  prerogatives  reserved  to  the  king,  by  a decree  which  can  be 
considered  in  no  other  light  than  as  a declaration  of  war.  After 
enumerating  the  different  measures  taken  by  Leopold,  and  even 
adducing  his  official  communications  as  breaches  of  his  alliance  with 
France;  after  accusing  him  of  forming  a combination  with  foreign 
powers  against  the  sovereignty  and  safety  of  the  nation,  the  king 
was  required  to  demand,  whether  as  head  of  the  House  of  Austria 
he  would  live  in  peace  with  France,  and  renounce  all  treaties  and 
conventions  directed  against  the  sovereignty  and  safety  of  the 
nation.  The  refusal  of  full  satisfaction  before  the  first  of  March, 
was  to  be  considered  as  a declaration  of  war ; and  orders  were  given 
for  putting  the  troops  in  a condition  to  take  the  field  on  the 
first  signal.  The  king  in  this  as  in  former  instances  was  swept 
away  by  the  torrent,  and  the  fatal  and  peremptory  demand  was 
transmitted  to  the  French  embassador  at  Vienna. 

The  emperor  now  perceived  that  all  his  attempts  to  maintain  peace 
were  vain.  He  therefore  signed  the  alliance  with  the  king  of  Prussia 
by  which  the  twomonarchs  mutually  guarantied  their  respective  ter- 
ritories, and  agreed  to  act  in  concert  for  the  preservation  of  peace.  In 
case  of  an  attack  they  were  respectively  to  furnish  15,000  infantry  and 
5,000  cavalry,  and  if  necessary  to  augment  this  succour  according  to 
the  exigency  of  the  case.  They  engaged  to  maintain  the  Germanic 
constitution,  as  established  by  existing  laws  and  former  treaties,  and 
reserved  to  themselves  the  power  of  inviting  Russia,  England,  Holland 
and  the  elector  of  Saxony  to  unite  in  similiar  defensive  engagements. 

Leopold  also  by  his  minister  prince  Kaunitz,  gave  a becoming 
answer  to  the  arrogant  demands  of  France,  and  assumed  that  lan- 
guage which  became  his  dignity  and  feelings.  He  justified  the 
orders  given  to  marshal  Bender,  by  his  duty  as  chief  of  the  Germanic 
body,  to  succour  a co-estate  when  menaced  with  unjust  attacks, 
and  he  proved  on  facts  admitted  and  acknowledged  by  the  French 
themselves,  that  the  promised  succour  to  the  elector  of  Treves,  de- 
pended 
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on  a previous  compliance  with  the  demand  for  the  dispersion  Chapter  55. 
r . . r . 179«-179*- 

of  tne  emigrants.  m > j 

He  entered  into  a more  enlarged  view  of  the  question  relative  to  Feb.  T- 
the  concert  of  powers.  He  justly  considered  such  a concert  as 
warranted  by  the  situation  of  his  brother-in-law,  and  ally,  before  the 
acceptance  of  the  constitution,  “ forced  by  atrocious  violence  to  fly, 
protesting  solemnly  against  an  acquiescence  to  which  he  had  been 
compelled,  and  with  his  family,  arrested  and  imprisoned  by  his  own 
subjects.”  In  such  a situation  it  became  the  emperor  to  invite  the 
other  powers  of  Europe  to  join  in  a declaration  to  France, 
that  they  viewed  the  cause  of  the  king  as  their  own ; to  demand  his 
liberty,  to  require  for  him  and  his  family  the  inviolability  and  respect 
to  which  they  are  intitled  by  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nations,  that 
they  would  unite  to  avenge  all  attempts  against  their  liberty,  honour, 
and  safety ; and  would  not  acknowledge  as  constitutional  any  laws, 
but  those  which  should  receive  his  voluntary  assent  in  perfect 
freedom. 

The  acceptance  of  the  constitution  by  the  king  obviating  the 
necessity  of  such  interference,  Leopold  declared  that  he  had  himself 
invited  the  powers  to  suspend  their  concert,  which  was  not  to  resume 
its  activity  till  the  same  dangers  should  revive;  but  he  enforced 
the  necessity  of  maintaining  such  a provisional  alliance  by  dwelling 
on  the  disordered  state  of  France,  developing  the  intrigues  of  the 
jacobins  for  the  propagation  of  their  principles,  and  instancing  in 
particular,  a recent  conspiracy  to  foment  a revolt  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries. Finally  to  separate  the  cause  of  the  king  and  nation  from 
that  of  the  Jacobins,  he  drew  a striking  picture  of  that  terrible 
faction  which  threw  its  gigantic  shade  over  France,  and  threatened 
the  tranquillity  and  happiness  of  the  world. 

“The  true  cause  of  this  ferment  and  of  all  its  consequences  is  but  too 
manifest  to  the  eyes  of  France  aud  of  all  Europe ; it  is  the  influence 
and  the  violence  of  the  republican  party,  condemned  by  the  princi- 
ples of  the  constitution  and  proscribed  by  the  constituent  assembly  ; 
a party  whose  ascendancy  iu  the  present  legislature,  has  been  viewed 
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Clmptcr  53«  with  sorrow  anti  alarm  by  all  who  have  the  good  of  France  at  heart. 

1J9Q-1793.  jjie  fury  Qf  tjjjs  faction  produced  those  scenes  of  horror  which  dis- 
graced the  first  reformation  of  the  French  constitution  called  for  and 
secured  by  the  king  himself,  the  consummation  of  winch  Europe 
would  have  seen  with  tranquillity,  had  not  attempts  forbidden  by 
all  laws  human  and  divine,  forced  the  foreign  powers  to  unite 
for  the  public  tranquillity  and  for  the  safety  and  honour  of  crowns. 

“ The  agitators  of  this  party,  since  the  new  constitution  has 
declared  the  inviolability  of  the  monarchy,  incessantly  seek  to  sap 
or  overthrow  its  foundations,  sometimes  by  motions  and  direc 
attacks,  sometimes  by  a settled  plan  to  annihilate  it  in  effect,  by 
leading  the  legislative  assembly  to  seize  the  functions  of  the  Execu- 
tive Power,  or  by  raising  commotions  to  force  the  king  into  an 
acquiescence  with  their  wishes.  As  they  well  know  that  the  majority 
of  the  nation  scornfully  reject  their  republican  system,'  and  as  they 
despair  of  introducing  it,  should  tranquillity  be  established  within 
and  peace  with  the  surrounding  powers,  they  direct  all  their  efforts 
to  foster  internal  troubles  and  provoke  foreign  war.  Aware  likewise 
that  their  existence  and  the  success  of  their  schemes  depend  on  the 
enthusiasm  which  they  excite  in  the  nation,  they  have  provoked. the 
present  crisis  between  France  and  foreign  powers.  . They  have 
induced  the  government  to  lavish  the  public  revenue  in  maintaining 
a war  establishment  of  150,000  men,  under  the  pretext  of  making  head 
against  4,000  emigrants  in  Germany,  but  in  reality  with  the  evident 
intent,  that  these  armaments,  accompanied  with  menacing  language, 
should  provoke  counter  armaments,  anil  finally  lead  to  an  open  rup- 
ture with  the  emperor  and  empire. 

“ Finally,  to  the  fatal  influence  of  this  party,  and  to  the  design  of 
precipitating  a war  with  his  imperial  majesty,  the  extraordinary 
decree  of  the  25th  of  January  may  be  attributed.  By  this  decree,  en- 
croaching on  the  right  reserved  to  the  king,  the  emperor  is  reproached 
with  having  violated  the  treaty  of  union  and  alliance  of  175b, 
because  he  wished  to  succour  the  king  of  France  when  a prisoner 
and  the  French  monarchy,  when  nearly  destroyed ; and  because  lie 
afterwards  used  all  his  influence  to  bring  other  sovereigns  to  an 
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unison  with  the  determination  and  the  hopes  of  his  most  Christian  Chapter  55. 
majesty.  By  this  decree  the  king  is  even  invited  to  demand  an 
explanation  in  the  name  of  France,  who  is  arming  for  war,  of  the 
hostile  designs  of  the  emperor  who  has  not  armed  at  all,  but  who  has 
checked  the  armaments  of  others,  and  whom  France  now  compels  to 
arm  in  his  own  defence.  By  this  decree  adding  insult  to  injustice,  a 
right  is  arrogated  of  prescribing,  on  the  foundation  of  reproaches 
without  proof,  to  a respectable  sovereign,  the  ally  of  France,  a perem- 
tory  time  of  satisfaction,  as  if  all  the  rules  and  respect  consecrated 
by  the  law  of  nations  were  to  be  subjected  to  the  arbitration  of  a 
French  legislature. 

“ To  deveiope  the  circumstances  and  true  motives  of  his  conduct 
towards  France,  without  reserve  and  without  disguise,  is  the  only 
weapon  which  the  emperor  employs  to  bathe  the  artifices  of  a cabal, 
which  establishing  a state  within  a state,  and  founding  its  ascen- 
dancy, on  troubles  and  confusion,  has  no  other  means  of  supporting 
itself  in  the  inextricable  embarrassments  into  which  it  lias  preci- 
pitated the  nation,  than  to  precipitate  it  into  still  greater  embarrass- 
ments and  calamities,  in  the  midst  of  which  it  may  consum- 
mate its  plan  of  overthrowing  the  monarchical  government. 

“ With  this  amicable  and  salutary  intention,  the  emperor,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  sought  not  only  in  words  but  by  actions,  to  dissi- 
pate the  uneasiness  caused  in  France  by  the  emigrants,  thought  it 
his  duty  to  remind  her  of  the  concert  of  powers,  and  to  declare  his 
resolution  of  assisting  tire  states  of  the  empire  in  case  of  attack,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  those  who  should  provoke  hostilities  respon- 
sible to  .;the  king  and  nation. 

With  the  same  view  that  the  emperor  opposes  truth  to  falsehood, 
being  persuaded  that  his  most  Christian  majesty  and  the  sound  and 
major  part  of  the  nation  will  plainly  see  the  professions  and  actions 
of  a sincere  friendship,  and  will  be  grateful  to  him  for  dissipating 
freely  and  without  reserve,  the  illusions  to  which  it  is  intended  they 
should  fall  victims." 
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Chapter  55.  This  declaration  was  followed  bv  a note  from  the  Prussian  minis- 
j 790—1792.  . ^ 

v 1 j ter  at  Paris,  declaring  the  perfect  agreement  of  the  court  of  Berlin 
with  the  sentiments  and  views  of  the  court  of  Vienna. 

The  dignified  language  of  the  imperial  declaration,  the  truths 
which  it  contained,  and  the  clearness  with  which  it  developed  the 
plots  and  designs  of  the  dominant  party,  inflamed  their  fury  and 
Feb.  1792.  gave  new  scope  to  their  machinations.  The  minister,  by  whom  it 
was  read  was  frequently  interrupted  with  hursts  of  laughter  and 
indignation.  The.  name  of  the  emperor  was  treated  with  ever)’ 
mark  of  insult,  contempt,  and  indignity,  the  exclamation  of  “ War! 
War!’  resounded  on  every  side.  The  cry  of  war  was  re-echoed  from 
house  to  house  and  from  street  to  street,  and  a head  of  some  recent 
victim  to  popular  rage,  designated  as  that  of  the  emperor,  was  car- 
ried in  barbarous  procession,  and  held  up  to  the  windows  of  the 
queen’s  apartment  in  the  palace  of  the  Thuilleries.  The  emotions 
raised  by  these  artifices  were  not  suffered  to  subside  ; the  dema- 
gogues obtained  the  expulsion  of  the  ministers  attached  to  the  king, 
on  whose  moderation  rested  the  last  hope  of  peace,  and  with  peace 
the  last  barrier  of  the  monarchy. 

Within  a few  days  Brissot  again  harangued  the  assembly.  He 
threw  a veil  over  the  outrages  and  aggressions  of  which  the  court  of 
Vienna  so  justly  complained,  and  artfully  reduced  the  dispute  to  the 
simple  question  of  foreign  interference.  He  grossly  accused  the  unfor- 
tunate Louis  of  premeditated  falsehood,  and  closed  an  harangue 
replete  with  uncommon  acrimony  against  Leopold,  by  denouncing 
de  Lessart  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs.  This  denunciation  was 
enforced  with  all  the  virulence  of  the  jacobin  journals,  and  the  decla- 
mations of  popular  clubs;  and  the  ill  fated  minister,  without  the 
privilege  of  being  heard  in  his  own  defence,  was  sent  for  certain  con- 
demnation to  the  criminal  tribunal  at  Orleans*.  Such  a dreadful 
example  terrified  all  the  friends  of  peace ; the  other  ministers  either 
resigned  or  were  dismissed;  and  the  jacobins  gained  a fatal  and 
uncontrolled  ascendancy  in  the  cabinet  and  the  nation. 

• He  was  among  tbe  victims  massacred  on  the  10th  of  September. 

While 
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While  this  tempest  was  gathering  in  France,  Leopold  himself  was  Chapter  55. 
no  more.  He  was  seized  on  the  27th  of  February  with  a malignant  1/~)t  1 79 7 
dysentery,  and  in  three  days  was  hurried  to  an  untimely  grave,  in 
the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  leaving  his  dominions  in  a state  of 
more  serious  danger  than  even  when  he  assumed  the  reins  of  empire. 

From  the  suddenness  of  his  decease,  the  critical  state  of  affairs, 
the  recent  assassination  of  the  king  of  Sweden,  and  the  savage  prin- 
ciples professed  by  the  jacobin  faction,  his  death,  though  without 
any  apparent  foundation,  was  attributed  to  poison. 

We  have  little  to  add  to  the  sketch  we  have  already  traced  of  the 
character  of  this  monarch.  Leopold  is  known  rather  as  great  duke 
of  Tuscany,  which  country  he  ruled  twenty-five  years,  than  as  sove- 
reign of  the  Austrian  dominions  and  emperor  of  Germany,  because 
he  did  not  move  long  enough  in  this  elevated  sphere  to  fix  the  pub- 
lic opinion.  But  if  we  may  judge  from  effects,  we  cannot  withold 
the  greatest  praise  from  a sovereign,  who  within  the  short  space  of  a 
single  year,  relieved  his  country  from  foreign  war  and  internal  commo- 
tion, who  baffled  a great  combination  which  threatened  the  indepen-  March  9. 
dence  of  his  house,  and  established  a throne  which  at  his  accession 
was  tottering  to  its  very  foundations. 

Maria  Louisa,  daughter  of  Charles  the  Third  of  Spain,  was  born  in 
1747,  and  espoused  I-eopold  when  great  duke  of  Tuscany  in  1765. 

The  decease  of  a beloved  husband,  who  expired  in  her  arms,  made  so 
deep  an  impression  on  her  feeling  mind,  that  she  did  not  recover  from 
the  shock,  but  followed  him  to  the  grave  in  the  ensuing  May.  She 
was  a fruitful  mother,  and  bore  sixteen  children,  of  whom  all  except 
two  survived  her. 

Francis  the  eldest  was  born  in  17C8,  succeeded  his  fatherjn  all  the 
hereditary  dominions  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  ob- 
tained the  imperial  crown  in  the  July  subsequent  to  his  father's  death. 

The  checkered  events  and  wonderful  revolutions  of  his  reign,  are  too 
near  the  present  times  to  be  traced  with  accuracy  or  impartiality ; 
but  must  be  left  to  the  pen  of  future  Historians,  and  will  form  a 
period  not  the  least  interesting  in  the  annals  of  Austria  and  of 
Europe. 

The 
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The  second  son,  Ferdinand  Joseph,  received  the  great  duchy  of  Tus- 
cany as  an  independent  sovereignty;  hut  first  deprived  of  his  territory 
by  the  arms  of  France,  he  obtained  as  a compensation,  the  electorate 
of  Saltzburgh  and  afterwards  that  of  Wurtzburgh,  which  is  now  a 
mere  nominal  sovereignty. 

The  third  son,  Charles,  is  too  highly  distinguished  as  a warrior  and 
as  the  great  supporter  of  his  family,  to  need  any  other  notice  than  a 
bare  mention  of  his  name. 

The  fourth,  Leopold  Alexander,  was  chosen  Palatine  of  Hungary, 
and  being  accidentally  burnt  to  death,  was  succeeded  in  that  dignity 
by  the  fifth  son  Maximilian  Joseph. 

The  other  sons  were  Joseph  Anthony,  John  Regnier,  Louis -and 
Rhodolph. 

The  daughters,  Maria  Theresa,  Mary  Anne,  Maria  Clementina 
and  Maria  Amelia. 

For  their  births  and  marriages  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  Genea- 
logical Table. 


• It  is  needless  to  refer  the  reader  to 
every  particular  source  from  which  we  have 
drawn  our  narrative  of  the  French  affairs. 
— For  the  account  of  the  general  course  of 
events  we  are  principally  indebted  to  tire 
Mouitcur,  that  authentic  register  of  the 
follies,  crimes  and  exertions  of  the  French 
revolutionists;  the  Mercure  Francois;  Bou- 
nd’s Memoires ; Bertrand  dc  Moleville  s 
Annals  and  Memoirs ; Adolphus’s  History 
of  France  and  Biographical  Memoirs ; 
Memoirs  de  Dumouriez;  with  numerous 
pamphlets  and  private  memoirs  published 


in  the  course  of  this  memorable  struggle. 
The  views  which  we  have  attributed  to  the 
Revolutionists  are  justified  by  the  explicit 
avnwai  of  Brissot  and  other  chiefs  less 
eminent,  in  their  writings  and  speeches, 
particularly  in  the  extraordinary  appeal 
of  Brissot  to  his  constituents.  For  the 
account  of  circumstances  relating  to  Leo- 
pold, besides  the  printed  authorities  so 
fre<|uct)tly  enumerated,  we  have  derived 
ample  information  from  Sir  R.  Keith’s 
Papers  and  other  impoitant  and  secret  do- 
cuments. 
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A General  Statistical  Account  of  the  Austrian  Territories, 
towards  the  close  oj  the  Reign  of  Leopold  the  Second,  .«  1792. 


CIRCLE  OF  AUSTRIA. 
Ancupccnv  or  Austsia  - * 

Division*. 


TERRITORIES  and  population. 

Kingdom  of  Gallicia  and  Lodomesia  - 3,000,000 
Province  of  Bucovina  --------  120,000 

Austsian  Netherlands  - - - 9,000,000 

Duchy  of  Brabant,  including  tin'  district 


1,550,000 


Below  the  Em*,  sometime*  called 
I/jwer  Austria. 

Above  the  Eras,  including  the  Dis- 
trict of  Burghauten,  sometimes 
called  Upper  Austria. 


Interior  Austria  -------- 

Divitiont. 

Duchy  of  Styria 

Carinthia 

Canuola 

County  or  Gorltz,  or  Austrian  Friuli 
Guritz 
Gradiska 

Littorals,  or  Government  of  Tricst. 

County  or  Tyrol  - --  --  --  -- 

Exterior  Austria  ---------- 

Suabian  Territories. 

The  Brisgau 
Margraviatc  of  Burgau 
landgraviate  of  Ncllenburgb 
BaUiages  of  Altdorf  and  Regcnsburgh 
County  of  Ilohenberg 
Five  Danube  Towns.  Munderkmgen, 
Waldscc,  Sulgau,  Rietlingcn,  Men- 
gcn. 

Other  scattered  Lordships,  with  the 
Town  of  Constance. 

Four  Forest  Towns.  RhcinfeMcn, 
Scckingcn,  Lauffenbnrgh,  W M- 
kliut. 

Lordships  of  the  Voralberg. 

County  of  Bregentz 
Montfort 
Pludentz 
Sonnebcrg 

lordship  of  Hohcncck 
County  of  Falkenstcin,  on  the  Up* 
per  Rhine. 


1,600,000 


560.000 

370.000 


of  Antwerp. 

Luxemburg 
Hamburgh 
Goctderiand 
County  of  Flanders 
Hamanlt 
Namur 

Province  of  Mechlin 
lordship  of  Tournay 

HUNGARIAN  DOMINIONS. 

Kingdom  or  Hungary*  - --  --  --  --  6,000,000 
Lower  Hungary,  subdivided  into  Hi- 
tlier  Danubian,  or  Hungary  on  this 
side  the  Danube;  and  Further  Danu- 
bian, or  Hungary  beyond  the  Da- 
nube. 

Upper  Hnngary,  subdivides!  into  Hi- 
ther Tciss,  or  Hungary  on  this  side 
the  Teiss;  and  Further  Tciss,  or 
Hungary  beyoud  the  Tciss. 

Bannat  of  Tembswar,  ibrmerly  *ei>aratfid 
q from  Hungary,  but  now  re-annexed  - 
Arch-principality  of  Transylvania 

Hungarian  Illyria.  „eA 

Kingdom  of  Sclavonia ***** 

Kingdom  of  Croatia - 400-0<>" 

Miutary  District  on  the  Turkish  Frontier  650,000 

Italian  Dominions  or  Austrian  Lombardy  1 ,900,000 

Territory  or  Milan. 

County  of  Como 
Territory  of  Cremona 
Lodi 

Part  of  tltc  Territory  of  Pavia 
Connty  of  Anghiera 
Dl'ciry  or  Mantua. 

Principality  of  CAstigliooe 

Total  23,888,000.. 


Kingdom  or  Bohemia  — - - - - 
Maruuisat*  or  Moravia  ------- 

Austrian  Silesia  ----------- 

In  Lower  Silesia  part  of  the  principality 
of  Neiss. 

In  Upper  Silesia  part  of  the  principali- 
ties of  Troppau  anil  Jaegerndarf,  the 
principalities  of  Teschen  and  ltielitz, 
and  tlie  Ludshii*  of  Odcrlierg,  Fm- 
denthal,  Olberwlorf,  Pridech,  Roy, 
Deutsch-lcuten,  Frcystadt,  Keichcu, 
Waldan. 


2.700.000 

1.100.000 
200,000 


700,000 

1,2.50,000 


■ 


The  Population  of  any  country  is  continually  vary- 
ing, which  accounts  for  the  difference  in  thestateinent* 
of  Popnlation  given  by  different  authors  rbe  above 
Statement  of  the  Austrian  Population  w drawn  tram 
numerous  statistical  accounts,  both  foreign  and  dimics- 
tic,  aulhcniicatcd  during  my  residence  at 
In  those  countries  where  the  Military  t onscri^ion  wn» 
established,  the  Population  may  be  ascertained  with  a 
tolerable  degree  of  accuracy,  by  the  different  reju*"* i 
ami  even  in  Hungary,  where  it  was  ™*«^**“> 
we  have  a return  made  by  ‘ ‘ a.’ 

It  then  amounted,  includmg  the  people  of  the  Banna  , 
to 7,116, 769  souls,  according  to  Nowtay,  who  haa- 
given  the  Table  in  his  second  volume. t. 
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REI'ENUES  AND  MILITARY  ESTABLISHMENT. 


REVENUES. 

li  h extremely  difficult  to  ascertain  (he  oxicl 
amount  of  the  revenue  ami  <-x|icnditure  of  any  roun- 
,r)';  to  ,!u'  Austrian  territories  this 

difficulty  is  increased,  because  Hungary  ami  the  an- 
nexed province*  fornisn  considerable  contributions  in 
yinin  ami  forage  for  tlie  inninunaiicc  of  the  armv,  of 
"Inch  no  estimate  can  be  given  in  n statement  of  titc 
*?*?■  rc.nier  is  therefore  dedred  to  consider 
the  following statement  as  a mere  approximation. 

The  principal  sources  of  the  Austrian  Revenue  are, 

territorial  impost  for  the  maintenance  of  the  army, 
called  Contribution.— stamps — Tax  on  Homes.— 
I/ittcriei.— Mono|ioly  of  Salt,  Tobacco  and  Sin.lt— 
:;oy*l  Oemwnes.— Mines.— Customs  and  Toll*  on 

I feeds  and  Rivers.— Postage  of  Letters. — Posts Tax 

<»n  Places  and  Pensions. — With  some  other*. 


RECEIPTS. 


MILITARY  ESTABLISHMENT. 

No  distinct  statement  can  Ik-  given  of  the  Austrian 
army  before  the  time  of  Leopold  the  First.  From, 
his  reign,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  .-era  of  it. 
permanent  establishment,  it  has  been  progressively  in- 
creasing. 1 


WAR  ESTABLISHMENT. 

In  1673  

1690  ...... 

1703 

1735 

1745  

1788  


60,000 

97,000 

132,244 

150.000 

272.000 

364.000 


...  Total.  85,000,000 

1 .caving  in  tunc  of  jicacc  a surplus  of  about  5,000,000 


* ill  1794  1 o'liauxd  at  Vienna  the  following  Ac- 
count id  the  clear  produce  derived  from  the  Hunga- 
rian icvcnucs  v 

Ibnal  Domains  ...........  4 453*00- 

#s  > . * * Jjv)l  0.1 

Custom*  ami  dutre.  mortgaged  to  the  hank 


of  Vicuna 
Judiciary  Taxes,  Fees',  &.c. 
Contr” 


2,890,731 


arv  taxes,  Fees)  &c. 58  992 

l'u,iun .5,473^79 


Net  Revenue. 
Florin  <, 

PEACE  ESTABLISHMENT  in  1777. 
Infantry  1GS  -riQ 

Artillery,  Puntooncers,  &o. a 

Carinthia  ............ 

> 6,io5 

Cavalry 

larniola,  including  the  Friuli  .... 

- 3,500,000 

1 47,169 

Exterior  Austria  

- 3,500,000 

Total  222,703 



Itohcmia 

Tlie  formidable  army  maintained  by  the  House 

W-ffi  ffi  ,!"nC'pf"-v  its  excellent  rocnlatiom  to 

Jtwph  the  Second,  to  Whom  Maria  Theresa  consumed 
the  supermtendance  of  military  a (fairs,  an(|  who  with 
the  ass, stance  of  NIarihal  Lacy,  reformed,  augmented 
disciplined,  and  brought  it  to  its  present  ix-rfcction.  . 

Moravia  ami  Silesia 

- 14,000*000 

Hallicia,  Lodomiria,  and  llueovjna  - . 
Hungary,*  including  Sclavonia,  Croatia, 
ami  the  liaim.it  of  Tcineswar  - - . 
Transylvania  ............ 

Austrian  launhardy  ...... 

- 4,000,1)011 

- 18.000,000 
- 3,000,000 

Tot*  i. 

Or,  in  round  nnml*crs, 

89,500,000 
J 90,000,000 

Lnder  the  reign  of  Leopold  the  Second,  it  ' 
txmsistcd  of, 

IxFAxrxv. 

EXPEND1TLRE. 

Army 

Court  and  Civil  Establishment  .... 
Interest  of  Debt 

- 27,000,000 
.'•*0,000,000 

39  Herman  Regiment*. 
9 Hungarian. 

2 Transylvanian. 

Incidental  and  extraordinary  expcnccy 

20,000,000 

6,000,000 

Total  18,976,423 

An  Austrian  florin  being  i/„  ofa  pound  sterling 

ttfllitnnf  nf  Iko  * 6* 


tbe  amount  of  the 
,«£8  000,1100  sterling. 


revenues  scarcely  exceeded 


A Walloon. 

2 Italian. 

3 Artillery. 

2 Harrison. 

17  Frontier  Regiments. 

79  forming  a total  of  220,000. 
Cvvauiy. 

1 1 Heavy  Cavalry. 

16  Dragoons  and  Hussars. 

1 Lilians. 

3S  forming  a total  of  50,000  mcD. 
Infantry  220,000 

Totxi.  270,000 
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MILITARY  ESTABLISHMENT,  continued. 


The  recruiting  of  this  immense  army  was  supplied 
by  the  Military  Conscription,  which  was  introduced 
under  the  auspice*  of  Joseph  the  Second  into  all  the 
Austrian  Dominions,  except  the  Tyrol,  the  Netherlands 
and  the  Hungarian  territories,  on  the  plan  of  the 
l’nissiau  system.  Each  province  was  divided  into  a 
certain  number  of  circles,  each  circle  into  fourdixtricts 
every  house  in  each  district  was  numbered,  and  every 
family  inscribed.  Each  regiment  was  supplied  by  its 
peculiar  circle  ; each  of  the  four  companies  of  the 
regiment  by  its  pro)>er  district,  where  it  was  usually 
quartered  in  time  of  peace.  No  exemptions  were 
granted,  except  to  the  nobles, to  those  who  were  below 
the  standard,  to  families  where  there  was  only  a sin- 
gle male,  ami  to  those  places  where  manufactures 
were  established.  Considerable  numbers  of  the  soldi- 
ers were  allowed  during  ten  months  in  the  year  a fur- 
lough to  their  families;  ami  were  recalled  into  service 
during  the  annual  reviews  and  encampments.  Those 
who  enjoyed  this  privilege  received  only  an  annual 
gratuity  of  ten  florins,  by  which  means  the  cxpences 
of  maintaining  such  a numerous  force  were  consider- 
ably lo-sened. 

In  Hungary  and  its  de|K-ndcucies  the  regiments 
were  raised  ou  the  principles  of  the  feudul  system  ; 
ami  in  times  of  necessity  a general  levy  in  mass,  or 
os  it  was  termed,  an  army  of  insurrection,  could  be 
called  into  action. 


In  the  N etherlands  the  states  supplied  an  annual 
sum  for  the  levy  and  maintenance  of  about  2S,000 
men. 

The  frontier  regiments  were  formed  by  a peculiar 
and  military  constitution.  They  were  established  in 
a narrow  district  600  miles  in  length,  stretching 
along  the  Turkish  frontier  from  the  Adriatic  towards 
the  Dniester.  Tlie  inhabitants  of  this  district  were 
of  the  Greek  religion,  descended  from  the  Cscocks*, 
ami  augmented  by  a considerable  number  of  emi- 
grants from  the  Turkish  dominions,  who  were  encou- 
raged and  protected  by  the  government.  Their  whole 
population  amountrd  to  near  1,000,000  souls,  and 
furnished  about  60,000  capable  of  bearing  arms. 
They  held  their  lands  on  the  feudal  tenure,  paying 
only  a small  quit  rent  ; but  charged  themselves  with 
guarding  tire  frontier  in  time  of  peace,  and  acting 
against  the  enemy  in  time  of  war.  Under  Maria  The- 
resa they  first  obtained  a peculiar  constitution,  entire- 
ly military.  The  country  was  divided  into  four 
governments,  dependent  ou  tin-  supreme  council  of 
war  ; each  government  was  subdivided  into  a certain 
number  of  districts,  and  each  district  supplied  its  regi- 
ment. These  troops  were  principally  light  infantry, 
and  known  under  the  names  of  Croats,  Pandours,  and 
Wnrasdinen. 

* See  Vol.  L p.  ii.  p,  680. 
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B.IFFV,  Michael ; chosen  prince  of  Transylvania, 
i.  988.  Supports  the  Hungarian  malcontents 
against  Lcopoidi  i.  1070.  1073. — Renounces  his 
connection  with  the  Porte,  ami  submits  to  Austria, 

• 1085. 

Abaffp , Michael  II. ; Established  in  his  government 
by  the  Austrians,!,  1088.  Surrenders  Transyl- 
vania to  Leupold  L 1091. 

Adolphus,  emperor,  purchases  Mi-nia  and  Thuringia, 

. i,  89.  Alienates  the  states  of  the  empire  by  this 
contract,  ibid. 

Adolphus  Frederic;  succeeds  to  the  crown  of  Swe- 
den, ii.  397 . Disappointed  in  his  attempts  to 
emancipate  himself  from  the  controul  of  the  senate, 
ibid.  Compelled  to  declare  in  favour  of  Maria 
Theresa,  ibid. 

Adrian  of  Utrecht,  the  preceptor  of  Charles  V.  L 448. 
Regent  of  Castile,  Aai  Succeeds  Leo  X.  in  the 
papacy,  470.  His  conduct  m regard  to  the  refor- 
mation, ibid. 

sF.neos  Sylvius;  concludes  the  compacts  with  the 
Calixtinesof  Bohemia,  L 180.  His  account  of  the 
pilgrimage  of  Frederic  III. to  the  Holy  I and.  94?. 
Description  of  the  Slate  of  Germany , *24.3.  Con- 
cludes an  accommodation  between  Frederic  and 
Pope  Kugenius  IV.  USA.  Persuades  Nicholas  V, 
to  acquiesce  in  the  Journey  of  Frederic  into  Italy, 
2IU  ; sec  l’i ns  II. 

Agnes  daughter  of  the  emperor  Albert  Ij  account  of; 

- i.  95.  Her  severity  toward*  the  assassins  of  her 
father,  9Z.  Joins  with  her  mother  m founding  the 
convent  of  Konigsfelden,  98. 

Agnes  countess  of  Girnsheim  . espouses  Gerard  elec- 
tor of  Cologne,  L C 64.  Driven  from  England  by 
queen  Elisabeth,  from  a jealousy  of  her  connexions 
with  Essex, liiiiL  note. 

Aiguiltou,  due  de;  procures  the  disgrace  ofChoiscul, 
ii.  513.  Invested  with  the  administration  of 
allhirs,  ibid.  Attempts  to  revive  the  ancient  sys- 
tem of  French  policy  against  the  House  of  Austria, 
ihid.  Proposes  on  union  with  England,  .’slti. 
Dismissed,  317. 

ylir  la  Chupelle  ; attempts  of  the  emperor  Rhodulph 
II.  to  suppress  the  protestant  religion  there,  l.  662 . 
f,73.  Termination  ofthccontcst  on  this  subject, 736. 

, ■ treaty  of,  between  Louis  XIV.  and  Spain; 

i.  10514. 

——  congress  of ; ii.  350-  Signature  of  the  prelimi- 
naries between  England,  France,  ant!  Holland. 331  ■ 

Alain  lord  of  Albrci ; courts  the  UauJ  of  Anne  of  Brit- 
tany. L 301.  Assists  Charles  VIII.  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  that  dttcliy,  hy  surrendering  Nantes.  303. 

Albemarle,  duke  ot  ; tie  tea  ted  by  the  ftcuch  near 
Denain,  ii.  18.  , 

Vol.  II. 


Alberani,  cardinal ; his  ambitious  projects,  ii.  35.  38. 
and  disgrace,  40,  41. 

Albert  the  third,  of  the  Hapsburgh  family  ; first  land- 
grave of  Alsace,  i.  2.  note. 

Albert  IV.  count  of  Hapshurgh  ; father  of  the  empe- 
ror Khodolph,  i.  6. 

Albert  sou  of  Khodolph  of  Hapshurgh,  receives  the 
investiture  of  Austria,  Styrin,  and  Cnrnuila,  i.  31. 
Succeeds  to  the  hereditary  dominions  of  his  lather, 
7‘1.  Suppresses  the  commotions  ill  lus  territories, 
ibid.  Endeavours’ll!  vain  to  obtain  the  election  ol  lus 
soil  Rhodolph  ns  king  of  the  Romans,  UL  Contest 
with  John  de  Avrsnes,  for  the  succession  to  Hol- 
land, Zealand,  anil  East  Friesland.  81.  Ills  elec- 
tion opposed  by  Pope  Boniface,  and  the  electors  of 
the  Rhine,  87.  Attempts  to  revoke  lus  grants 
to  the  electors,  ibid.  Summoned  to  Home  by  the 
Pope,  83.  invndes  tile  Palatinate  and  the  elec- 
torate of  Mrnlz,  ibid.  Reconciled  with  the  Pope, 
84.  His  disputes  with  Wenccslmis  king  of  Bohe- 
mia, 85,  Appealed  lo  hy  the  Pope,  to  support  the 
pretensions  of  Carobcrl,  prince  of  Naples  to  the 
crown  of  Hungary,  against  Wcnceslaus  prince  of 
Bohemia,  86.  Invades  Bohemia,  ibid.  Recon- 
ciled to  Wenccslaus  after  the  death  of  his  father, 
87.  His  pretensions  tothc  crown  of  Bohemia,  87. 
Procures  the  election  of  his  son  Rhodolph,  ibid.  On 
the  death  of  Rhodolph  oilers  lus  son  Frederic.  88. 
Invades  Bohemia,  ibid.  Supports  the  pretensions  of 
Carobert,  prince  of  Naples  to  Hungary,  89.  Op. 
posed  by  the  states  ol  Germany,  98.  Prepare* 
lo  subjugate  the  Swiss,  ibid.  Assassinated  by  Ills 
ueplicwr  John, 82.  IBs  character  and  issue,  94,  95. 

Albert  sou  of  Albert  L ; associated  with  lus  brother 
Frederic  in  the  adminiitraliou  of  the  Austrian  ter- 
ritories, L 1 19.  Succeeds  to  the  joint  administra- 
tion with  Olho,  111.  Person  and  character,  1¥0. 
Accommodation  with  the  emperor  Louis,  l’ji. 
Makes  peace  with  (licking  ol  Bohemia,  L 93:  Ob- 
tains Corintliia,  1 ’.’ti.  War  with  Bavaria,  ibid. 
Supports  the  emperor  Louis  against  the  king  of 
Bohemia,  128.  Reconciles  the  houses  of  Bavaria 
and  Luxeinhiirgb,  ibid.  State  of  his  teriiloncs  and 
authority  in  Switzerland,  128.  Engages  in  a war 
against  tbc  Swiss  for  the  recovery  of  Zurich,  131. 
134.  Concludes  an  accommodation,  135,  Death, 
138.  Anecdote  of  his  benevolence,  137.  Hi* 
marriage  and  issue,  ibid. 

Albert  of  Munich,  o Sends  the  emperor  Frederic  II[. 
by  clandestinely  espousing  lus  daughter  Cunc- 
gundu.  slid  seining  Rnhshnn,  1 . 599 . Compelled 
by  the  emperor  and  die  Suahian  league  to  iu..ko 
reparation,  310. 

Albert  of  lirondcuburgh.  grand  master  of  the  Ten. 
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Ionic  Order  ; espouses  the  Lutheran  doctrine*,  and  j 
secularise*  Prussia,  i,  473.  Detached  froio  the  I 
protestant*  by  Charles  V.  503.  Detected  and 
made  prisoner  by  the  elector  of  Ssiony,  .*>0? . 
Liberated,  Ml.  Refuses  to  agree  to  the  peace  uf 
Passao,  and  carries  on  war  against  the  catholic 
prince*.  5.5.  Defeated  and  expelled  from  iris 
dominion*,  ibid.  Death,  ibid,  note. 

Albeit  vinol  .Maximilian  ll.;  espouses  Isabella  daugh- 
ter of  1‘lulipll.  and  receives  the  Sovereignty  of 
the  Netherlands,  L 650,  Hi*  endeavour*  to  esta- 
blish hi* sovereignty,  652.  Concludes*  truce  with 
the  l ulled  Plannees,  fir.-?.  Enters  into  the 
secret  compact  with  Multibus,  against  hit  brother 
}t hollo! pli,  Oil  I.  Refuses  the  imperial  crown  on 
the  death  of  Rhodolph,  739. 

Albert  of  Saxony,  et|ioiitei  the  archduchext  Maria 
Christina,  daughter  ol  Maria  Theresa,  and  receive* 
the  principality  of  Ti  achon.  ii.  5U,  Joint  gover- 
nor of  the  Netherlands,  564.  Suspend*  the  inno- 
vntioni  of  Joseph  II.  6.5.  Recalled,  6.16,  Jii* 
teinporury  return,  641. 

AliMngrr.  general,  deserts  Waldstcin,  when  dis- 
graced, i,  895. 

Alphemm  institutes  the  kingdom  of  Portugal, i,  S2Q. 

Alpbonto  Icing  of  Castile,  candidate  for  the  imperial 
crown,  in  opposition  to  Hhodolpb  of  Hapsburgli, 

L 22, 

Alphim  rathe  Magnificent, obtainitlie  throne  of  Naples, 
i.  3.i7  Hit  situation  on  the  accession  of  the  em- 
peror Frederic  111.  259.  Confers  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  on  hi*  natural  son  Ferdinand,  .'l.'7 . 

Atpbtmta  ton  of  Frrdinutid  king  of  Naples,  icoigns  bit 
crown  to  his  son  Ferdinand  on  the  invasion  of 
Charles  VIII.  i.  347. 

Jlmndcr  VI.  pope ; hi*  eharacter,  i 536.  His 
connection*  with  Louis  X II.  360.  Ilis  plans  for 
the  aggrandisement  of  his  family  ,57ft,  ills  death, 

385. 

Almee,  account  of  the  landgrnviatr  of,  L 2,  note. 

— yirhlcd  by  the  Swedes  to  France,  906.  Ceded 
by  Loo:*  XIII  to  Bernard  duke  ol  VVeyruar,  911. 
Subdued  by  Bernard,  9'.’3.  Partially  ceded  to 
France  by  the  |ience  of  Westphalia,  953.  Ap- 
propriated hy  lxiui*  XIV.  1038.  Its  final  ccfsiun 
to  France,  1042.  Disputes  between  Leopold  II. 
and  the  French  government,  relative  to  the  feudal 
rights  in,  ii.  703. 

Alibtim,  count ; ascendancy  over  Cliarlrs  VI.  ii.  49. 
Trudies*  endeavours  to  remove  pnnee  Eugene, 50. 
Hh  deatli,  56. 

V’Altan,  general ; entrusted  by  Joseph  II.  with  the 
command  in  the  Netherlands,  ii.  639.  His  pre. 
fumption,  643.  Discouraged  hy  the  snccc-*  of 
the  uisurgcnta,  646.  Concludes  un  armistice, 647, 
(Juils  the  Netherlands,  ibid. 

Aha,  duke  of;  Ins  cruel  administration  in  the  Ne- 
therlands, L 6ri.  Defeat*  Louis  prince  of  Orange, 
t;g*.  Recalled,  624. 

Annul nn,  duke  of  Savoy ; elected  Pope,  i.  190.  Hi* 
character,  ibid.  Endeavour*  to  gain  the  support 
of  the  emperor  Frederic  Id.  £52.  Abdicates 
855. 

Auilwiit,  cardinal;  minister  of  Louis  Xlt.  Con- 
clude* with  Margaret  uf  Austria  the  league  of 
Cumbrny,  L 393. 

A me  lit ; one  of  tlie  ministers  of  Louis  XV.  His  cha- 
racter, ii.  889. 

America;  discovered,!, 344, 

Awcirciri  war,  commencement  of ; ii.  543,  Decla- 


ration of  independence,  542,  Peace  with  Eng- 
land, 601. 

Ainnrath  L sultan;  his  conquest*  and  death,!.  198. 

Anunaih  II.;  reunites  the  Turkish  empire  after  the 
death  of  Baj.iict,  i.  195.  Prepares  to  invade 
Hungary,  196. 

Amuralh  ; renew*  the  truce  with  Maximilian,  i. 

<i  hi.  Attacks  the  Austrian  territories,  iu  conse- 
quence of  the  war  with  the  Useocks,  68E 

AnakaplUU  >cct,  origin  of,  iu  Germany,  L 476.  Re- 
duced, 496. 

I)' Avert,  mu  ha!;  assassinated,  1 262. 

Author  king  of  Hungary;  celebrated  decree  of, 
i,  989.  Abrogated,  1083. 

Anhalt,  prince  ol ; lav*  the  grievances  of  the  German 
protestant*  before  the  emperor  Rhodolph  II.  i. 
70li.  Commands  the  army  uf  the  Elector  Palatiuu 
in  Bohemia. 

Apian,  house  of;  see  A’ ap'et. 

Anne  daughter  of  Ixmis  XL,  and  wife  of  Peter  of 
Beattjeu,  intiostcd  with  the  government  of  France 
during  the  youth  of  tier  brother  Charles  VIII.  j. 
290.  I ler  contests  with  the  duke  of  Orleans,  8VS. 
Opposes  the  invasion  of  the  archduke  Maxioii- 
milian,  and  humbles  the  duke  uf  Britanny,  293. 
Her  designs  to  obtain  possession  of  Britanny.  30?- 

Ai me,  hcucss  of  Britanny ; succeeds  her  father 
Francis  II.  i.  300.  Her  hand  cuurted  by  diffe- 
rent suitors,  ibid.  Affianced  to  Maximilian.  301 . 
Espouses  (.'Untie  s VIII.  304. 

Anne  wile  of  the  emperor  Ferdinand  I.;  her  cha- 
racter, i,  601.  Singular  incident  of  her  corona- 
tion a*  queen  of  Bohemia,  ibid. 

Amir  daughter  of  Masimilian  II.;  i.649. 

Amir  of  Austria,  regent  of  France  duiing  the  mino- 
rity of  her  *on  Louis  XIV.  *.  932.  Commits  the 
conduct  of  alfairm  to  Matarin,  933. 

Anne  ; succeeds  to  the  British  throne,*.  1120.  Com- 
mit* the  conduct  of  affair*  to  Marlborough  and 
Gudolphm,  ibid.  Reject*  the  insidious  offer*  of 
Iaiuis  XIV.  1221.  Character,  ii.  45.  Her  views 
to  secutc  the  throne  for  her  brotlier  the  Pretender, 
43.  Desert*  the  House  of  Austria,  13,  Con- 
cludes the  peace  of  Utrecht,  16, 

Anne  empress  of  Russia ; engage*  to  support  the 
Pragmatic  sanction  of  Charles  VI.  ii.  109.  Pro- 
motes the  election  of  Augustus  III.  to  the  throne  of 
Poland,  121.  Attempt*  to  recover  the  cessions 
of  Peter  the  Great  in  the  peace  of  Pruth,  164. 
War  with  the  Turks,  ibid.  Accedes  to  a peace 
negotiated  by  the  emperor,  197. 

Appevul,  people  of;  tlicir  wnr  with  Cuno  abbot  of 
fsl.  Guild!  and  Frederic  of  Tyrol,  i-  217.  Defeat 
Frederic,  218.  Compelled  to  conclude  peace,  220. 

Aiehurrtarr,  rcviral  of ; L 343. 

Argtmm,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Louis  XV. ; cha- 
racter of,  ii.  289. 

Arnkeim,  general;  favourite  of  John  George  elector 
of  Saxony,  conclude*  an  alliance  with  Gustavos 
Adolphus,  i.  849.  Overrun*  Bohemia,  857. 

Arnold!  and  Castile,  union  of,  i,  318. 

Areas,  treaty  of;  between  lamia  XI.  and  the  state* 
x>f  the  Netherlands,!,  '-9HI. 

Artoit, count ; obtains  from  La-opold  II.  and  Frederic 
William  II.  the  declaration  ol  Pilnitz,  ii.  712. 

Ansar*.  John  tic  ; defeats  the  emperor  Albert  L its 
the  contest  for  the  succession  to  Holland,  Zea- 
land, and  Friesland,  i.  81. 

AHrklaud,  lord;  employed  in  the  negotiation  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Netherlands  to  Leopold  II.  ii.  663. 

Anplvtgb,. 
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Auftlurgh,  diet  of.  L 486,  Confession,  487 . Diet 
lor  ilic  arrangement  of  icligiou>  affairs,  326.  Re- 
cess of,  327. 

Augntitu,  succeeds  his  brother  Maurice  in  Ihe  elec- 
torate of  Saxony,  i.  5 23.  Publishes  the  Hook  of 
Concord,  to  exclude  the  Calvinists  ftom  the  bene- 
fit* of  the  religious  peace,  660. 

Avgusiri*  II. ; elected  king  of  Poland.  Forms  a con- 
federacy against  Charles  XII.  i.  1171.  ii.  till. 
Compelled  to  abdicate,  i.  1171.  ii.  till.  Recovers 
hi*  crown,  61,  Opposes  the  guaranty  of  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction  of  Charles  VI.  Illli.  His 
views  to  render  the  crown  of  Poland  hereditary 
in  hi*  family  thwarted  by  Charles  VI.  107.  Ill* 
death,  108. 

Augustin  III.;  elected  king  of  Poland,  ii.  120.  Of- 
fers his  assistance  to  support  the  Pragmatic  Sanc- 
'tion,  229,  Join*  the  confederacy  against  Maria 
Theresa. 26L  Concludes  an  accommodation,  dll. 
Surrender  of  hi*  troops  at  Pima  to  the  king  of 
Prussia,  394. 

Anile  council;  instituted  by  the  emperor  Maximi- 
lian L L 369.  423.  The  electors  uppose  ihe  ex- 
tension of  its  jurisdiction  to  alfairs  of  the  empire, 
ibid.  Change*  in  the  con»litulioti  of,  399.  Pro- 
testant* admitted  into  it  by  Ihe  peace  of  Westpha- 
lia, i,  958. 

Austria;  rendered  an  independent  and  inalienable 
fief,  L 35.  Acquired  by  Ottucar  king  of  bohemia, 
ibid.  Conferred  on  Albert  son  of  lUiodolpli  of 
Hupaburgh.iLL.  Asaumption  of  the  tide  of  Arch- 
duke Paiatiuc  by  Rliodolph  IV.  l it).  Privilege* 
of  lire  antient  duke*,  142.  nolc.  Distressed  situa- 
tion during  the  contests  between  Leopold  and  Kr- 
nest,  168.  and  during  the  minority  of  Ladisluus 
Posthumus,  204.  Raised  into  an  archduchy 
by  Frederic  III.  263.  Division  of  the  country 
after  the  death  of  Ladislau*,  266.  Contest*  bc- 
tween  Frederic  and  Albert,  269.  Attempt*  of  the 
emperor  Maximilian  to  raise  it  to  an  electorate, 
360.  Beneficial  regnlations  in  the  government 
introduced  by  Maximilian,  423.  Progress  of  the 
Reformation,  475.  597.  Ceded  by  Charles  V.  to 
Ferdinand,  546.  State  of,  at  that  period,  ibid. 
Invaded  by  Solyman  the  Magnificent,  .V>4.  35 6. 
Consequence*  of  the  Reformation,  606.  Couces- 
cessinns  granted  by  Maximilian  II.  to  his  proles- 
tant  subject*,  634.  Change  in  the  law  uf  suc- 
cession, 634.  Plans  of  Rhodolph  II.  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Protestant  religion,  637 ■ 672. 
The  states  unite  with  Matthias  against  Rhodolph 
II.  696.  The  country  ceded  to  Matthias,  701. 
Disputes  of  the  Slates  with  Matthias,  701.  Con- 
firmation of  the  privileges  granted  by  Maximilian 
II.  704.  State  of  at  Ihe  accession  of  Matthias 
i 731.  The  nalires  unite  with  the  Bohemian* 
against  Ferdinand  of  Styna,  762.  Compelled  to 
do  homage.  778.  Abolition  of  the  Protestant 
worship  there,  815.  Stale  after  the  conclusion  of 
I lie  peace  of  Westphalia,  1007. 

Ami  trio.  House  of;  of  the  Bamberg  line,  i,  34,  Com- 
mencement of  the  Hapsburgh  line,  M,  Change 
in  it*  political  situation,  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
vention of  gunpowder,  341.  Commencement  of 
it*  contest*  with  France,  316.  Izvss  of  it*  ascen- 
dancy by  the  peace  of  Westphalia.  963.  Its  si- 
tuation on  l lie  death  of  Joseph  L ii.  4.  Arrange- 
ment of  the  order  of  succession,  S.  7.  Slate  of  its 
dominions  ou  the  conclusion  of  the  Quadruple 


Alliance,  43-46.  Causes  of  its  separation  from 
England  and  alliance  with  France,  368.  38-1.  Ac- 
quisitions during  the  reign  of  Maria  Theresa,  564. 
Stale  of  its  diminioiix  on  the  accession  of  Joseph  II. 
371.  Innovations  of  Joseph,  373.  Statistical  ac- 
count of,  on  the  death  of  Leopold  II.  729. 

Bacon,  Roger ; acquainted  with  the  comj>o»ition  of 
guuposvdrr,  i.  310. 

Baden,  terms  of  the  treaty  of,  ii.  20.  Remark  on.  34. 

Bajnet  L sultan ; his  conquests,  i.  l‘i2.  Defeats 
the  emperor  Sigismond,  1 93.  Defeated  and  made 
prisoner  by  Tamerlane,  194. 

Bajasel  II.;  his  character  and  conduct,  i.  326 

Bamberg  line  of  the  dukes  of  Austria,  i,  33. 

Banntr,  general;  rrslotcs  Ihe  ascendancy  of  the 
Swede*  in  Germany  after  the  defeat  of  Xoidlin- 
gen,  L 913.  His  confest*  with  the  Imperialists, 
921.  Invades  Bohemia,  924.  Forced  to  retreat. 
His  irruption  to  Batishou,  929.  Again  repelled, 
930.  His  death,  ibid. 

Barbara,  wife  of  ihe  emperor  Sigismond  ; endeavours 
to  prevent  the  transfer  of  the  crowns  of  Hungary 
and  Bohemia  to  her  son-in  law  Albert  of  Austria, 

i.  184. 

Barbara,  queen  of  Ferdinand  VI.  of  Spain ; exerts 
her  influence  over  her  husband  in  lavuur  of  Ihe 
House  of  Austria,  ii.  334. 

Barcelona ; taken  hy  the  French,  L 1062.  Taken  by 
the  Archduke  Charles,  i.  1186.  ii.A.  Memorable 
siege  and  relief  of.  ibid. 

Barrioidet,  pass  of,  in  the  valley  of  Suva ; forced  by 

the  French,  ii.  309. 

Barrier  Treaty,  account  of;  the  negotiation*  for,  ii. 
22.  Its  defects.  211. 44.  208.  Disputes  relative 
to,  208.  Renewed  in  the  pcuco  of  Aix  la  Cha- 
pellc.  335.  371.  Subsequent  disputes.  384.  Abro- 
gation of.  hy  Joseph  II.  585.  Demolition  of  the 
principal  fortresses,  and  expulsion  of  the  Dutch 
garrisons,  387. 

Barlemtein,  referendary  of  the  conference;  his  cha- 
racter and  rise,  ii.  161.  Hi*  conduct  in  regard  to 
the  cession  of  Belgrade  to  Ihe  Turks,  and  the  con- 
clusion of  a peace,  193.  199.  Prevent*  Charles 
VI.  front  uniting  with  England,  208.  Gains  the 
confidence  of  Maria  Theresa,  236.  Deceived  by 
the  French  ministry,  238 . Induces  MariaTheresa 
to  accede  to  the  demands  of  the  king  of  Prussia, 
268.  Introduce*  count  Uhlfeld  into  the  confer- 
ence, 362.  His  conduct  toward*  Kauuilx,  367, 
Dismissed,  ibid. 

Bartholima ; remark  on  his  poem  on  the  War  for  tha 
succession  of  Bavaria  Landshut,  L 373,  note. 

Barlholomeic,  St.  massacre  of,  i.  646. 

Bartzai/  ; chosen  prince  of  Trans*  Ivania  by  the  influ- 
ence of  Ihe  Turks,  L 987.  As»a*sinated,  ibid. 

Bartralde,  treaty  of;  between  Louis  XIII.  and  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus,  i.  835. 

Boric,  bishop  of;  instigates  the  citizens  to  massacre 
several  nobles  of  the  family  of  Hap-burgk,  i.  47, 
Attacked  hy  Rhodolph,  18,  Concludes  an  ac- 
commodation, 20. 

Boric,  council  of;  it*  disputes  with  the  pope.i,  IBB. 
Deposes  the  three  popes,  and  elects  Martm.V.  189. 
Contest*  with  Engeinus,  IV.  1B9.  Dissolved,  233. 

Batta,  general  of  Rhodolph  II.  secures  Transylvania, 
i,  683.  Drives  the  natives  to  insurrection  by  lus 
severities,  684.  Eipellcd,  686. 

Buthori,  Sigiimond ; succeeds  to  Ihe  principality  of 
5 B 2 Transylvania, 
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Transylvania,  i*  682-  Throws  off  hi*  dependence 
on  the  lurks,  ami  concludes  an  uliiuucc  with 
Rhodolph  1L  682.  Ilis  military  successes,  ibid. 
Cedes  1 r.uiss  Ivanm  to  Hlicxiolpli,  ihid.  Again 
contest*  the  possession  with  the  llou>cof  Austria, 
683  Finally  \ tcJdsit,  and  retires  mlo  Bohemia,  6iLL 
BaOo>ri,  Stephen  ; elected  wuivodc  of  Transylvania, 
L 639.  Cltovcn  king  of  Inland,  in  opposition  to 
Maximilian  LL  611.  Secures  the  crown,  thid. 
Batkori,  G. Intel:  supported  in  the  government  of 
Transylvania  by  the  lurks,  i.  73:?.  Anavouated, 

1 ibid.  note. 

K-jtrt,  Claude  dr;  his  tournament  with  Maximilian 
J_  j 439. 

Battles  ; of  Belgrade,  ii  3fL  Blenheim,  L 1147. 
Uruienfcld, L 850.  931.  Breslau, n.ALL  Campo 
Sun  to,  ii.  296.  ChotusiU.  ii.  ‘27  1.  Crolsku,  it. 
101.  Cunersdurf,  ii.  436.  Dcitingrn,  ii.  292. 
Fonicnoy,  ii.  3U7*  Folium,  ii.  629.  Si.  Gothard, 
L 994.  Gumegntte,  L 411.  llochkuclien,  ii. 
421.  Hohen  Fricdhrrg,  ii.  321.  Koliti,  ii.  406. 
Kussnacht,L  132.  St.  Laaaro.ii. S34.  UguiU,  ii. 
430-  jxmositx,  ii.39iL  l.uUcn.  1.878.  MnlpU<|uet, 
J-  1225.  Marignuuo,  L 413.  Muxen,  ii.  442. 
Mohatr,  i.  350.  Molwitx,  ii.  236,  Morgarten, 
l 106.  Muhlbcrg, -L3U9.  Nicfdsi.  lfiL  Nord- 
lingcu,  L 904.  Oudenard.  i.  1205.  Farm:*,  ii. 
126.  Prague,  _l  781 . ii.  402.  Kacaus,  ii.  .‘k>>. 
Uamiliies,  ±,  1775.  Rnnuik,  ii.  022.  llosbach, 
ii.  412.  Sohr,  ii.  327.  TatwyLL  133.  Torgnu, 
ii.  433.  Turin,  l.  1104.  Villa  Vicio>a,  L 1243. 
White  Mountain,  i.  TILL.  Zenta,  i.  1087.  Zo ru- 
dorf,  ii.  423. 

Binaries,  electoral  vote  of;  contest  for  between  Rho- 
dolph  and  Ixmis  sons  of  Louis  the  Severe, L 103. 
Burana,  I/mer;  conferred  by  the  emperor  Sigix- 
luoiul  on  Albert  Vib  of  Austria, L 804.  Restored 
to  the  collateral  brand),  ibid.  Division  of  the 
House  of,  ibid.  nolo.  Ac<|uiMtions  by  the  peace 
of  Westphalia,  95-1.  State  of,  after  the  peace  of 
the  Pyrenees,  1010.  Reduced  by  the  imperialists 
alter  the  victory  of  Blenheim,  1 149.  Insurrection 
of  the  peasantry,  1 168.  Restored  lo  the  elector, 
ii.  1$.  Attempts  of  Joseph  11.  to  secure  the  suc- 
cession, ii.  323.  393. 

But  ana  l^nd'hut ; war  for  live  succession  of,  L.3ZJL. 
B.n,ard,  chevalier ; defends  the  citadel  of  Xovnrrtt 
again't  1 .udo\  ico  SCuxa,  i.  36*2.  Made  prisoner 
:»i  the  buttle  of  Ciuincgatle,  AIL 
Bcigmioso  ; introduces  the  innovations  of  Joseph  into 
the  Netherlands  ii.  ti33.  Recalled,  630. 
Belgrade;  memorable  mccc  of,  by  Mahomet  II. 
i.  210.  Siege  of,  187.  Ceded  to  the  Turks,  192. 
peace  of,  1 97 . Reduced  by  Loudon,  62.3. 
Brllosle,  marshal;  scut  to  form  a plan  ol  operations 
w ith  the  king  of  Prussia  against  Maria  The  resit,  ii. 
213.  Instigates  Flcury  to  cuter  into  the  war 
against  Austria,  2«i().  Joins  the  elector  of  Bavaria, 
, l . Alienates  the  Gcuu.iu  princes,  9n(i.  Be- 
sieged in  Prague  by  the  Austrians,  iiltk  J I is 
„ masterly  retreat,  2$5.  Returns  to  France,  iilZ. 
Compels  the:  Austrian  general  Brown  to  retreat 
from  Provence,  331L  Believes  Genoa,  ,*40. 
BeUiisIr , chevalier ; killed  in  attempting  to  force  the 
pass  of  Lxillcs,  ii.  3tl. 

Binder,  general ; preserve*  Luxemburgh  during  the 
revolution  in  the  Netherlands,  ii.  6-18.  .Subdues 
the  rcroltcd  provinces.  693. 
lii^cn-i'p-Zvom,  capture  of,  ii.  313.  , 


Berlin  ; taken  by  the  Austrians  and  Russians,  ii.  433. 

Jfent  ; joins  the  Helvetic  confederacy,  j.  Ift4. 

Bernard,  duke  of  Saxe  Weymir ; joins  Gustavos 
Adolphus,  i.  857.  Kutiusted  with  the  command  of 
tin:  Swedish  forces  alter  the  death  of  Gustavos* 
888.  ilis  disagreements  with  Horn,  9*k'l.  De- 
feated at  Nordimgen,  904.  Receives  from  Ixmis 
XUL  the  cession  ol  Alsace,  911.  Reducer  Alsace* 
923.  His  dt  all:,  ihid. 

Brrintrd  de  Goit,  elected  pope,  i.  &L  Tranfers  the 
see  to  Avignon,  da.  Appeals  to  (he  emperor  Al- 
bert to  Mip{M>rt  the  cluirm  of  Carobert  prince 
of  Naples  on  the  crown  of  Hungary,  &n. 

Bernard  de  Monteptelciono,  a capuchin  friar,  sn:- 
pcctcd  of  having  poisoned  the  emperor  Henry  IV. 
i.  1P3.  note. 

Berms,  abbe;  assists  in  negotiating  the  alliance  be* 
tween  the  House  of  Austria  and  France,  n.  384. 
Made  secretary  ot  state,  396.  Dismissed,  434. 

Bet  timet/,  joins  with  I’m:  ol  sky  in  the  Hungarian  re- 
bellion, i.  1141.  Defeated  at  Zadock,  1250. 

Berwick,  marshal;  bis  ill  success  in  Spam,  \ 1188. 
Restores  the  all  airs  of  Philip,  1198.  Defeats  the 
allies  at  Aluianaa,  1199.  Prevents  the  loss  of  ihe 
fiontirr  for  tresses  of  France  after  the?  defeat  of 
Oudt’imrd,  1207.  Secures  HauphiuC  and  Pro- 
vcuce,  1228.  12. >6  His  campaign  of  1734  in 
Germany,  ii.  132.  Death,  ibid. 

Bethlehem  Gabor;  aswsted  by  the  Turks  iu  obtaining 
Transylvania,  i.  732.  FiUers  into  a league  with 
the  inmrgnits  of  Bohemia,  760.  Joins  Thom  in 
(he  blot  bade  of  Vienna,  771.  Chosen  king  of 
Hungary,  773.  Conclude*  n truce  with  Ferdi- 
nand i_L  777.  Renews  hostilities,  793.  New  ac- 
commodation with  Ferdinand,  ihid.  Joins  Mans- 
ft!d  in  bis  irrjpuon  into  Hungary*  805.  New 
truce,  806. 

Beiern,  prime  ol , defeated  by  the  Austrians  at 
llrcshiu,  ii.  413.  laken  prisoner,  ibid. 

Bianca  Maria,  second  wife  of  Mdxitniliau  JL  ; her 
character,  i.  4 H. 

Ri6/r , scarcity  of,  before  the  reformation ; L 426. 

Bnljulel  ; bis  account  of  the  life  of  Frederic  the  Se- 
cond, when  prince  of  Prussia,  ii.  207.  note. 

Blois,  treaty  of,  between  Maximilian  JL  Louis  XII. 
uud  the  archduke  Philip,  l 378.  Causes  of  it* 
rupture,  ihid. 

Boats,  bridge  of;  used  by  Rhodolph  of  Hapaburgh 
during  Ins  war  with  Baste,  i.  19-  note.  And  m the 
Buhemirm  war,  Al_.  note. 

Bogrslaus,  duke  of  Pomerania  ; enters  into  a treaty 
with  Gustnv  us  Adolphus,  i,  853.  His  death,  920. 

Bohr  mil  r;  controversy  relative  to  the  exercise  of  the 
electoral  vote  at  the  election  of  Rhodolph  olTIaps- 
burgh.i.  ILL  note.  Slate  of  the  counti  y after  the 
death  of  Uttocur.  19.  Hide  rent  pretenders  to  the 
crown  on  tin*  death  of  Wenceslnus,  8),  .<nd  on  the 
deatlrof  Rhodolph  son  ol  the  elu|k*ror  Albert  L. 
UiL  Flection  of  Henry  of  Carintlua,  ihid.  Slate 
of  the  country  under  Charles  IV.  172.  Under 
Wriicednus,  ihid.  Hnsxite  wars*  ibid.  Death  of 
Wcncesluuv,  and  distracted  slate  of  the  country, 
176.  Division  of  the  Hussites  into  Cahxtinev  and 
Tnhoritci,  179.  Reconciliation  of  the  Culixtiura 
wuh  tlic  Roman  see,  180.  Defeat  of  the  Ta ho- 
mes, ihid.  Flection  of  the  archduke  Alliert,  187. 
('ontest  for  the  crown  on  the  death  of  Albert.  202. 
A*ccndancy  of  the  Cabs  tines,  .21)3.  Adrmpu  of 
the  States  to  obtoin  their  young  king  Ludislaus 

from. 
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from  bis  guardian  (be  archduke  Frederic,  204. 
Contest*  (or  the  crown  on  (be  death  ot  Ladislaus, 
atih.  Election  of  George  Pediebrad,  267.  State 
of  the  country  during  the  reign  of  tbe  emperor 
Maximilian  L ■'175.  41 6.  note.  Progress  of  the 
Reformation,  475.  State  of  the  country  on  the 
election  of  Ferdinand  I.  567.  Progress  of  the  pro- 
test nut  doctrines,  5b.1.  Cotincctious  of  the  Bohe- 
mians with  the  Grruian  protrstanis,  569.  The 
'States  refuse  to  act  against  the  elector  of  Saxony, 
57 1-  Assemble  a diet  and  raise  an  army,  .57 4. 
Make  offers  of  submission,  577.  Changes  in  the 
constitution  by  Ferdinand,  583.  Concessions  of 
Maximilian  11.  to  the  protestants,  Q-Vt-  Plans  of 
Rhndolph  II.  for  their  suppression,  (>7*?.  Adhere 
to  Rhodolph  when  attacked  by  Matthias,  609. 
New  contests  with  Rhodolph,  70.5.  linitc  in  a 
confederacy  for  the  security  of  their  privileges, 
707.  Obtain  the  royal  edict,  ibid.  Invasion  of 
l-eo|Hdd  bishop  of  Passuu,  at  the  instigation  of  Ru- 
dolph, 748.  'Hie  States  appeal  to  .Matthias,  719. 
Compel  Rhodolph  to  abdicate,  770.  Endeavour 
to  procure  from  Matthias  the  revival  of  the  elective 
monarchy,  aud  other  privileges,  771.  State  of, 
alter  the  accession  of  Matthias.  7.11.  Election  of 
Ferdinand  of  Slyria,  741.  Persecution  of  the 
protestants,  7 14.  Protestant  confederacy,  747. 
Commencement  of  the  civil  war,  750.  Deposition 
of  Ferdinand  and  election  of  Frederic  V.  elector 
Palatine,  768.  Defeat  of  the  elector  Palatine, 
781.  Submission  of  the  natives,  785.  Abolition 
of  the  protestant  religion,  81.5.  Invasino  of  the 
elector  of  Saxony,  818.  Expulsion  of  the  Saxons 
by  Waldstcin,  877.  Account  of  its  connection 
with  the  empire,  1(156.  note.  Attempts  of  Leo- 
pold L to  revive  its  electoral  privileges,  ibid. 

Bologna,  account  of;  410.  nulc. 

BoniJ'acc,  pope ; refuses  to  approve  the  elec- 
tion of  Albert  L i,  32,  Haughty  reception  of  the 
imperial  embassadors,  ibid.  letter  to  the  ecclesi- 
astical electors,  83.  Reconciled  to  Albert,  81. 

Borgia,  Caesar,  sou  of  (rope  Alexander  Vi.;  appro- 
priates  the  greater  part  of  Romn;na,  j.  385.  Com- 
pelled to  relinquish  his  acquisition  by  Julias  11. 
386.  See  Alexander  VI. . 

Bosnia,  subjugated  by  Soly  manthe  Magnificent;  i.' 549. 

Boukni,  Stephen ; alienated  by  the  conduct  of  the 
ministers  of  Rhodolph  II.  i.  68<i.  Rouses  the 
Hungarian*  to  insurrection,  ibid.  Elected  prince 
of  Transylvania,  687.  Supported  by  the  lurks, 
ibid,  ilccuucsthcollcroflbccrownul  Hungary, ibid. 

Botti,  marqui- ; his  conduct  in  a pretended  conspi- 
racy against  the  empress  Elisabeth  of  Russia,  ii. 
317.  His  treatment  of  the  Genoese  after  their 
surrender  to  the  Austrians.  335.  Driven  from  the 
city  by  the  natives,  ibid. 

Boi nlfrrs,  marshal;  bis  negotiations  with  the  carl  or 
Portland  to  hasten  the  conclusion  of  the  pcaec  of 
lty-wick,  1 1061,  His  spirited  defence  of  lisle, 
1707.  Assumes  the  command  after  the  detest  of 
tbe  i r fitch  at  M.ilplaquet,  1.77. 

B curiam,  duke  of ; dismisses  tin*  Spanish  intanta,  and 
marries  Louis  XV.  to  Maria  daughter  of  Suiiisl  iiu 
king  of  Poland,  ii.81,  Disgraced,  91. 

Brabant,  constitution  of ; li.  0o7.  Dissolved  by  Jo- 
seph II.  617. 

lirngaa.a,  John  ; tailed  to  the  throne  of  Purtugal,  i. 

His  death,  999. 

Brandenburg/,  j division  of  the  electoral  vote  of,  i. 


103.  House  of,  account  of  its  rise  and  aggran- 
disement, ii.  73. 

Bremen,  city  of;  ceded  to  Sweden,  i 954.  Attempts 
of  the  Swedes  to  deprive  it  of  its  privileges,  L 968. 

Breslau,  preliminaries  of  peace  between  Maria 
Theresa  and  the  king  of  Prussia,  ii.  774.  The 
town  taken  by  Prince  Charles  of  Loraine,  414. 
Retaken  by  the  Prussians,  116.  luvr-tcd  he 
Iamdon,  147.  Relieved  by  prince  Henry  of 
Prussia,  44 9. 

Brihurga  ; capture  of  the  Rritish  forces  at,  L 1712. 

Brisgou;  transferred  to  tbe  House  of  Austria  in  ex- 
change for  Modena,  &c.  it.  563.  note. 

Bristol ; Ins  remark  on  the  reforms  of  Joseph  If. 
ii.  577.  note.  Ascendancy  acquired  by  Ids  party 
in  the  French  government.  714.  His  attempts  to 
rouse  tbe  nation  ugainst  Austria,  7 1 .5. 

- Britanm /,  state  of ; on  the  death  of  the  duke  Fran- 
cis If.  i.  3t)0.  Annexed  to  France.  :i()t. 

Bri/ac/i,  taken  by  Bernard,  duke  of  Wcytnar,  L 923. 
Reduced  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  1130. 

Brogtia,  driven  by  prince  Charles  of  Lorainc  into 
Prague,  ii.  775.  liis  success  against  prince  Fer- 
dinand of  Brunswic,  435,  Hu  operations  in 
Hesse  Cassel,  157. 

Broglio,  count;  intrusted  with  the  management  of 
the  secret  correspondence  of  the  French  court,  for 
the  furtherance  of  its  dr  signs  against  Austria,  n.  514. 

Brown,  count ; passes  the  Var,  and  besieges  Antibes, 
ii.  335.  His  retreat,  339.  Defeated  by  the  king 
of  Prussia  at  laswositx,  394. 

Bruges,  the  citizens  of;  imprison  the  archduke  Maxi- 
milian, L 793, 

Brunau  ; dispute  relative  to  the  erection  of  protestant 
churches  there  gives  rise  to  tlic  civil  wars  of  Bohe- 
mia, L 747. 

Brimn,  Roiioljih ; acquires  the  supreme  authority  in 
Zurich,  i,  130.  Attacks  the  Atutrian  town  of 
Ruppcrschwyl,  131.  Obuins  the  protection  of  the 
Swiss,  1 30.  Is  gained  by  Albert  of  Austiui,  136. 

BruNSurrr,  dukes  of ; unite  with  France  against  Aus- 
tria. i.  976.  Thwart  the  attempts  ol  Ferdinand  III. 
to  draw  the  empire  into  the  war  against  France, 
977.  Reconciled  with  the  emperor,  931.  Their 
acquisitions  by  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  9.54.  Si- 
tuaiiun  and  character  ot  its  princes  alter  the  peace 
of  the  Pyrenees,  lOij. 

Bucovina,  yielded  hy  the  Turks  to  Austria  ; ii.  .51 1 

564. 

Barquey,  general;  defeated  by  count  Thurn  and 
Bethlehem  Gabor,  L 77 1.  Unites  with  I illy  in 
in  attacking  the  Bohemians,  7 79.  Killed,  793. 

Burg!iauun,  circle  of ; ceded  lothc  House  of  Austria, 
by  the  peace  ol  Tesehen,  it.  ,539.  564. 

Burgundij,  house  of ; account  ot  its  rise-,  i,  28,5, 

1 runsfer  ol  its  possessions  to  the  Austrian  family, 
787, 

Burg  irmly,  duke  of,  grandson  of  Louis  X I V . ; re. luces 
L'tisach,  i.  1130.  Commands  in  the  Low  Countries, 
1204.  Defeated  at  Oudensrdc,  1705.  Endeavours 
to  hasten  a peace.  1771.  Ill-  dc»th,  ii.  ni, 

Bute,  caii  of;  Ins  political  principles,  ii  Ini  Bc- 
coincs'seerctary  of  stole,  469.  Iris  unpopularity 
and  resignation,  543. 

Cali:,  unsuccessful  descent  of  the  English  there, 
i.  1124. 

Colmar,  uuion  of ; i.  321. 

Caftilinc*.  bee  fiuii.tcr, 

Caicinuti, 
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CafrrnisL.  rite  of  in  Germany,  . 594.  Tlieir  doc- 
trines espoused  by  Frederic  elector  of  Saxony. 
614.  Progress, 658.  Persecute  the  Lutherans  659. 
Excluded  from  the  benefits  of  the  peace  of  Prague, 
909.  Included  in  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  966. 

Cambratf,  league  of;  against  the  Venetians,  i.  3'J3 
Congress  of,  ii.  78. 

Campr^to.  Papal  legate ; endeavours  to  route  the 
German  diet  against  Luther,  i.  473. 

Caputron,  John,  n Franciscan  rnouk  : collectt  an 
army  of  crusaders  to  defend  Belgrade  against  the 
Turks,  i.  '.’lO.  His  exertions  during  the  siege,  £11. 

Capitulation  of  the  emperors,  first  introduced  at  the 
accession  of  Charles  V.  i.  463.  Attempts  of 
Franre  and  the  German  princes  to  introduce  a 
permanent  eapitulatmii,  9.69.  906.  Established  at 
the  accession  of  Charles  \ I.  ii.  8. 

Cara  Mutlapha,  Grand  Vixir ; leads  an  armv  to  the 
assistance  of  Tekeli,  i.  1076.  Besieges  Vienna, 
1070.  Defeated,  1078. 

Caiinthia  ; account  of  its  acquisition  by  Ottncar  king 
ol  llohcroia,  i.  36-  Error  in  regard  to  the  inreati* 
Hire  granted  to  the  Austrian  princes  by  Louis  of 
Bavaria.  124.  note.  Contests  for  the  possession 
of,  176.  Occupied  hy  the  Austrian  princes,  ibid. 
Devised  hy  Ferdinand  1.  to  hi*  third  sou  Ctiarles, 
601. 

Carlat,  Den;  the  unfortunate  sun  of  Philip  If.  ac- 
count of,  i.  538. 

•Carlat.  Dan,  afleraards  Charles  III.;  assumes  the 
title  of  Grand  Piiucc  of  Tuscany,  i.  107  ; and  the 
government  of  Parma  and  Placentia,  ibid.  Pro- 
claimed king  of  Naples,  131.  Concludes  a neu- 
trality in  tin-  war  for  the  Austrian  succession,  27 9. 
Joins  Spain,  307.  Ucrmurs  king  of  Spain,  464. 
Ilis  favourable  disposition  Umards  the  House  of 
Austria,  463. 

Caifaiil:,  peace  of;  i.  1089. 

Carlttadt,  a partisan  of  Lntlier  ; his  disputes  ssith 
EcLins,  46t>.  note.  Ilis  uuiovalious  iu  the  esta- 
blished religion,  Udi. 

Carninta  ; account  of  its  acquisition  br  Ottoear  of 
ltobeinia,  i.  36.  Tranxirtred  to  tile  lloufe  of 
Austria,  .61.  Devised  by  Ferdinand  I.  to  his  son 
Charles,  bill. 

Cambert,  prince  of  Naples  ; invested  with  the  king- 
dom of  Hungary  by  the  Pope,  i.  Bti.  Opposed 
by  Wenccslaos  prince  of  Itohcniia,  ibid.  Elected 
king,  89.  note. 

-Caroline,  queen  of  George  II.;  her  character,  ii.  1 15. 

Carr  am,  haunt  of,  his  contexts  ssith  the  Venetians, 

i.  1.6(1.  Obtains  the  Trevigiano  from  Leopold  of  ' 
Austiia,  162. 

Carteret,  Ijord ; succeeds  to  the  management  of 
affairs  after  tho  resignation  of  Sir  R.  Walpole, 

ii.  477.  Support*  the  cause  of  the  House  of  Austria, 
384.  His  c.npwpularity,  301. 

Cuiinir,  prim  e of  Poland,  elected  by  the  Hnssites 
king  of  Bohemia,  on  the  death  of  the  emperor 
Sigt-smond,  i.  187. 

Cattaldo,  toe  Austrian  general  in  Hungary  ; procures 
the  assassination  of  Cardinal  Maitiuuxxi,  i.  564. 

Castile  and  Arrajran,  union  of;  i.  318.  Contests  for 
the  regency  between  Ferdinand  and  the  archduke 
Philip,  after  the  death  nf  Isabella,  i.  379. 

Catalania.  natives  of  revolt  against  Philip  IV.  and 
place  themselves  under  the  protection  of  France, 
i.  934.  Declare  in  fasourof  the  Archduke  Charles, 
1187.  < 


Catechism  of  Heidelberg,  the  Creed  of  ealvimmi;  i.  «t  j. 

Catherine  dt’  Medici,  quern  regent  <n  France,  her 
conduct  during  tbe  religious  troubles,  i 615. 

Catherine  I.  empress  of  Kulva  ; nccfxirs  to  rhe  al- 
liance between  Charles  \ 1 and  Pmiip  V.  ii.  84. 

Catherine  U.  empress  ol  Hussia  deposes  Peter  III. 
ii.  476.  Conduct  towards  the  kaig  of  Pruxos, 
475  480.  Procures  the  election  of  Stanislaus 
Aucuuus  to  the  throne  of  Poland.  404.  «r,r 
s«uh  the  Turks,  497.  Agrees  to  the  partithm  of 
Poland,  .601.  Her  conduct  on  the  revolution  in 
Sweden.  604.  Her  acquisitions  00  the  dismember- 
ment of  Poland,  607.  Treaty  of  hagnarrhi  with 
the  lurks,  509.  Oppose*  the  encroachments  of 
Austria  and  Prussia  tn  Poland.  510.  Ihwartsthe 
designs  ol  the  court  of  Vienna,  on  the  Havanan 
succession,  635.  Conciliated  bv  Maria  Theresa, 
ilud.  Her  character  and  principle*,  5.60.  De- 
signs against  the  Turkish  empire,  551.  In- 
Hum  ice  of  Potemkin,  ibid.  Iiitlornced  by  Frania 
anil  Prussia,  .663.  Alienated  from  England,  ibid. 
Gamed  by  the  address  of  Joueplr  11.655.  Con- 
duct towards  the  prince  of  Prussia,  .658.  Supjiom 
the  nomination  of  the  archduke  Maximilian  to  the 
eloeturale  of  Cologne,  639.  Connections  with 
Joseph  II.  693.  Obtains  the  Crimea,  ibid.  Fs- 
voars  the  attempt  of  Joseph  to  obtain  Uavana, 
697.  Cl  ilea  Holstein  Gotlorpto  Denmark,  i.983. 
note.  Her  views  on  tire  Turkish  empire,  ii.  609. 
Progress  through  the  Crimea.  610.  Concur*  svitb 
Joseph  II.  iu  invading  the  Turkish  dominion*, 
614.  Attacked  by  Sweden,  615.  Success  of 
her  arms  against  the  Turku,  624.  Cheeked  by 
Husain  and  the  Maritime  Powers,  624. 

Catholics,  their  first  union  against  the  Lutherans, 
i.  474.  Disputes  with  the  Lutherans  at  the 
diet  of  Spire,  478,  Conclude  a convention 
until  the  protestant*,  494.  State  of  tlieir  party 
compared  with  the  protvUants,  498.  Alarmed  by 
•he  growing  power  of  Charles  V.  5 IT.  Tlieir  at- 
tempts to  diridc  the  protestants  defeated  bv  the 
emperor  Maximilian  II.  613.  Adopt  the  'plans 
ol  IlhoduJph  II.  for  the  extermination  of  the  pro- 
tectant doctrines,  664.  Procure  the  deposition  of 
Gerard,  elector  of  Cologne,  for  embracing  Calvi- 
nism, 064.  Endeavour  to  exclude  the  protestant 
canons  of  Stnuburgh,  from  the  chapter  667.  Sop- 
preax  the  protestant  religion  in  Ait  la  Cl-apelle, 
672.  Oppose  the  protesiams  in  the  contest  rela- 
tive lo  the  succession  of  Julier*,  735.  Origin  of 
their  league,  715.  Support  Ferdinand  II.  against 
Ihe  elector  palatine  and  the  prntrstants.  774. 
Assist  in  dissipating  the  combination  formed 
by  the  protestant*,  807.  Become  jealous  of  the 
emperor,  ibid.  Oppose  his  plans  for  humbling 
the  protestants,  81H.  Compel  the  emperor  to 
reduce  In*  troops  and  dismiss  Waldstein,  84.4. 
Support  him  against  Gustavo*  Adolphus,  838. 
844.  Effect*  of  ihe  peace  of  Wrxt|ihalia  on  their 
body,  961.  Favour  the  introduction  of  a clause 
in  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  lor  reducing  the  protca- 
tants,  1065. 

Cotinat,  marshal ; defeats  the  dnke  of  Savoy  at 
Staffarde.i.  1064.  Driven  into  Ihe  Milanear.  by 
Eugene,  1115. 

Crlattimis,  rriuarh  on  the  pretended  speeches  of  the 

Pope  Charles  V.  and  his  chancellor  Gattitiara  at 
Bologna,  i.  .185.  note. 

Chamber,  imperial;  instituted  by  the  emperor  Maxi- 
I milian 
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milian  L u 350.  Coups  of  ita  decline,  498. 
I'liuuges  ill  it*  constitution  by  Charles  V.  641. 
Admission  of  protestants,  958. 

CKumbert  of  Reunion ; tribunals  erected  bvl-oois  X V I. 
to  colour  bis  encroachments  on  tbc  empire  and 
Spain,  i.  1058. 

Charles  tlie  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy  ; endeavour*  to 
extend  bis  dominions  on  tbc  side  of  Helvetia,  i, 
2.14.  Thwarted  by  Ixuns  XI.  2.15.  Concludes  u 
treaty  with  Louis,  ibid.  Invades  the  Swiss  terri- 
tories, ibid.  Killed  at  Nanrv.  236. 

C hurlet  Muriel:  atfiauced  to  the  daughter  of  Rho- 
dolph  of  Hapsburgh,  i.  55. 

Charles,  succeeds  lus  father  in  the  crown  of  Bo- 
hemia, i.  127.  Defeated  by  the  emperor  l.ouis, 
128.  Chosen  emperor,  ibid.  Acquiesces  in  the 
divorce  of  but  brother  f rom  Margaict  heiress  of  the  * 
Tyrol,  128.  note.  Joins  Albert  of  Austria  against 
the  Swi»,  134.  Confirms  the  transfer  of  the  Tyrol 
to  thr  Austrian  family,  141.  Compels  KliodulpliIV. 
of  Austria,  to  relinquish  tilt  title  of  archduke,  142. 

Charles,  of  Duraxxo;  obtains  a temporary  possession 
of  the  crown  of  Hutigury,  i.  171. 

Charles  V 'II.  of  France;  attacks  the  Swiss  at  the  in- 
stigation of  the  emperor  Frederic  HI.  i.  218.  De- 
feat of  his  troops,  245*. 

Charles  VIII.  of  France;  betrothed  to  Margaret 
daughter  of  Maximilian  I.  i.  290.  Ascends  the 
thruue,  ibid.  Concludes  a peace  with  Maximilian, 
•97.  Plans  for  obtaining  Brilanny,  302.  K- 
ponses  the  duchess,  303.  Concludes,  with  Maxi- 
milian, the  treaty  of  Senlis,  305.  Pretensions  to 
the  crown  of  Naples,  316.  Invades  Naples,  346. 
Supposed  assumption  uf  the  imperial  dignity,  347. 
note.  Compelled  to  quit  Italy,  352  Disputes 
with  Maximilian  and  his  son  Philip,  relative  to  the 
Burgundian  territories,  354.  His  death,  ibid. 

Charles  son  of  Adolphus  duke  of  Gueldcrland,  at- 
tempts to  obtain  his  paternal  inheritance,  i.  34 6. 
Expelled  by  Albert  of  Saxony,  general  of  (he  cm- 
peior  Maximilian,  i.  346.  Obtains  the  greater 
part  of  Giicldcdand,  356.  Termination  of  the 
contest.  393. 

Charles  V.  emperor ; acknowledged  joint  sovereign 
of  Castile,  with  Ins  mother,  i.  382.  430.  Succeeds 
to  the  rights  of  his  father  ou  the  movable  fiefs 
dependent  on  Francr,393.  Treaty  with  Francis  I. 
414.  Becomes  heir  to  the  whole  Spanish  monar- 
chy, 418.  Deserts  his  grandfather  Maximilian, 
and  concludes  the  treaty  of  Noyon  with  Francis, 
420.  Ills  early  life  and  education,  448.  Assumes 
the  government  in  S|min  and  tbc  Netherlands, 
449.  Dismisses  Cardinal  Ximcncs,  ibid.  Op- 
posed by  Francis  I.  in  the  contest  for  the  iniprri.il 
crown,  ibid.  Elected. 451.  Discontents  in  Spain, 
451.  Quits  Spain,  452.  Lands  in  England,  453. 
Assume,  the  government  nt  the  empire,  ibid.  His 
capitulation,  ibid.  Quells  the  internal  troubles, 
454.  His  power  and  influence,  436.  Cedes  the 
Austrian  leriitorics  to  his  biother  Ferdinand,  457. 
His  conduct  towards  Luther,  463.  Declares  his 
attachment  to  the  catholic  icligion,  464.  Issues  u 
decree  of  proscription  against  l.uthrr,  465.  Causes 
which  prevented  him  fioin  checking  the  progress 
of  the  reformation,  469.  Signs  n pe.icc  with 
Francis  1.477.  Wars  in  Italy,  478.  Ilia  mani- 
festo against  die  pope,  ihld.  Summons  a diet  at 
Spire,  481.  Arrests  the  deputies  who  present  the 
protest  of  the  Lutherans,  484.  Remark  on  his 


supposed  conferences  with  tlie  Pope,  48.1.  note. 
Opens  the-  diet  of  Augsburgh,  486-  Attempts  to 
re-unite  the  protestauts  to  the  Church.  -189.  Pro- 
cures the  election  of  his  brother  Ferdinand,  as 
king  of  the  Romans,  492.  Obtains  tlie  assistance 
of  the  protestants  against  the  Turks,  493.  l eads 
•n  army  against  the  Turks,  537.  Ills  further 
designs  against  the  protestants,  494.  496.  499. 
Endeavours  to  obtain  their  acquiescence  in  the 
decrees  of  the  council  of  Trent,  .500.  Guilts  Mau- 
rice of  Saxony.  501.  Concludes  a league  with  the 
Pope,  502.  His  skill  and  firmness  when  attacked 
by  the  league  of  Smalkuldc.  505.  Assisted  by 
Maurice  of  SaxoDy,  505.  Compels  the  elector 
of  Cologne  to  abdicate,  507.  Dissipates  the 
league,  ibid.  Defeats  and  captures  the  elector  of 
Saxony,  509.  Compels  him  to  resign  die  electoral 
dignity,  and  his  possessions,  51 1.  Visits  the  tomb 
of  Luther,  ibid.  Grants  the  Saxon  electorate  and 
territories  to  Maurice,  612.  Receives  the  sub- 
mission of  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  ibid.  Thwarted 
in  his  designs  against  the  protestants  by  the  Pope, 
ibid.  Disputes  with  the  Pope  relative  to  the  suc- 
cession of  Paruia  and  Placentia,  514.  note.  En- 
deavours to  establish  the  peace  of  Germany,  by 
Hie  regulation  called  the  Interim,  514.  Fails  in 
his  attempts  to  introdure  the  inquisition  into  the 
Low  Countries,  516.  519.  Uis  conduct  towards 
the  natives,  619.  Establishes  his  family  in  die 
Milanese,  516.  Gains  Pope  Julius  III.  ibid. 
Foiled  in  his  endeavours  to  obtain  the  reversion  of 
the  imperial  crown  for  his  son  Philip,  517.581. 
Compels  the  diet  of  Germany  to  acknowledge  the 
council  of  Trent,  517.  Attacked  by  Matinee  uf 
Saxony,  and  France,  620,  521.  Ills  distress,  522. 
Compelled  to  agree  to  the  peace  of  Passau,  523. 
Fails  m his  invasion  of  France,  525.  Causes  of 
his  abdication,  530.  Relinquishes  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Ixiw  Countin' s ami  of  Spam,  .332,  553. 
Repairs  to  Spain,  ibid.  Resigns  the  crown  of  the 
empire,  587.  His  conduct  in  retirement, 534.  His 
death  and  character,  638.  His  issue,  ibid.  Ills 
regulations  in  Germany,  541. 

Charles . third  son  of  the  emperor  Ferdinand  I. ; re- 
ceives Sty riu,  Catinthia,  and  Caminla,  i.  601.  Ac- 
count of,  604.  Sent  by  Ins  bioti.er  the  emperor 
Maximilian  to  intercede  with  Philip  II.  in  behalf  of 
the  people  of  the  Netherlands,  623.  Hit  issue,  and 
extinction  of  Ins  line,  605. 

Charles  II.  duke  of  Loraine  ; endeavours  to  liberate 
himself  from  dependence  on  France,  i.  855.  note. 
Collects  ail  army  to  join  thr  imperialists,  ihld.  De- 
feated by  Gustnvus  Adolphns,  854.  Reduced  to 
surrendrr  Ins  territories,  805.  Escape*  to  the  im- 
perialists, ibid.  His  character  and  death,  ibid. 

Charles  111.  duke  of  Loraine  ; attempts  to  recover  bis 
dominions,  i.  907.  936.  Obtains  In*  duchy  by  the 
pearc  ot  the  Pyrenees,  985.  Again  expelled  by 
Louis  XIV.  1025. 

Charles  IV.  duke  of  Jasmine  ; commands  the  imperial- 
ists in  tbc  svar  of  Holland,  i.  1029.  Refuses  to 
accept  his  Dominions  on  the  terms  of  thr  treaty  of 
Kimrgiien.  and  takes  up  his  residence  at  Vienna, 
1037.  Espouses  Eleonora  Jom-|  ha,  daughter  of 
Ferdinand  III.  972.  Rc-ostablished  in  lus  do- 
minions, 1064  Opposes  the  Turks  in  their  inva- 
sion of  Austria.  1076.  Dimes  with  John  Sobicski, 
1078.  Assists  in  the  defeat  of  the  Turks,  ibid. 

Charles  Lmaitsifl  duke  of  Savoy ; assists  the  elector 
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Palatine  and  the  German  protestauts  against  Fer- 
dinand 1 1.  i.  ?.*3. 

Charltf  so n «»l  Frederic  elector  Palatine;  no- 

minally restored  by  Oxcn-ticm,  ».  887.  turn  tea* 
attempt  to  recover  hi*  pottcMonii  922.  Obtain* 
by  the  peace  ol  Westphalia  tl»c  Lower  Palatinate, 
and  the  eighth  electorate,  954.  State  ot  hi*  do- 
minions alter  the  peace  ol  Pyrenees,  1011. 

Charles  I.  o!  England,  deposed  and  executed;  i 1005. 

Charles  11  restored  to  i he  British  throne  ; i.  1004. 
Compelled  by  his  subjects  to  oppose  the  attempts 
of  Louis  XIV.  to  dismember  the  Spanish  Nether- 
lands, 1023.  Favour*  the  encroachments  of 
Louis,  1024.  Unites  with  him  in  the  war  against 
the  United  Provinces,  1026.  ills  subsequent  sub- 
servience to  Louis,  1041. 

Charlit  II.  king  ol  Spain;  succeed*  an  infant,  i. 
1020.  Hr*  character,  1093.  ilis  antipathy  to 
France,  and  attempts  to  entail  hi*  succession  on 
the  House  of  Austria,  1093.  Favour*  the  claims 
of  the  electoral  prmcc  of  Parana.  1095.  Pro- 
mises to  nominate  the  archduke  Charles,  109ti. 
Hr*  indignation  at  the  partition  treaties,  1099. 
1101.  His  perplexity  in  appointing  a successor, 
1105.  Decline  of  Ins  hraltli,  1108.  Nominates 
Philip  duke  ol  Anjou,  1103.  lli\  death,  1109. 

Charles  111.  of  Spain.  See  Carlos,  Don. 

Charles,  archduke  of  Austria,  afterwards  Charles 
VI.;  declared  king  of  Spain,  i.  1130.  Repair* 
to  Portugal,  1135.  Failure  of  his  fust  at- 
tempt to  invade  Spain,  1186.  Take*  Pafrrbma, 

1 187,  it.  3.  A.-.sis'ed  by  the  Catalonians,  1187. 
His  success  and  reverses,  1183.  ii.  6.  Defeat  of 
his  troops  at  Almanza,  i.  1199.  Defeat*  Philip  at 
Sarngova,  1339.  Advances  to  .Madrid,  1240. 
■Reverse*  of  hi*  arms,  1349—1214.  Succeeds  to 
the  Austrian  dominions,  ii.  2.  His  election  to  the 
imperial  dignity,  7.  Terms  of  his  capitulation,  8. 
Receives  the  crown  of  Hungary,  9.  Ilis  conci- 
liating conduct  toward*  the  Hungarians,  ibid. 
Change  in  the  system  of  Europe  occasioned  hy  hi* 
accession  to  the  Austrian  dominion*,  14.  Endea- 
vour* to  thwart  the  negotiations  between  England 
and  Fiance,  ibid.  Semi*  Eugene  to  Loudon,  15, 
and  Sinxcudorf  to  the  congress  of  Utrecht,  16. 
Prepares  to  prosecute  hostilities,  17.  Refuse*  to 
accede  to  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  19.  Peace  with 
France  at  Padcn,  20.  Dissatisfied  with  the  terms 
of  the  Barrier  treaty, 24.  War  with  the  Turks,  29. 
Peace  of  Pasnarovilz,  34.  Seek*  the  alliance  of 
Flnglaud  in  opposition  to  Spam,  35.  !I>$  displea- 

sure at  the  connection  of  England  with  France,  36. 
Claim*  on  the  succession  of  Parnut,  Placentia,  and 
Tuscany,  37.  Renounces  his  pretensions  to  Spain, 
and  unites  with  England  and  France,  40.  Contest 
with  Spain,  ibid.  Conclusion  of  pt*ucc,  41.  Pro- 
mulgates the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  4 1.  Hi*  |>oliti- 
cnl  situation  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Quadruple 
Alliance,  43.  Disordered  state  ol  his  revenues, 
46.  His  character,  talent*,  and  policy,  -17.  As- 
cendancy of  hi*  favourite  count  Ailhrim,  48. 
Spani'lt  council,  50.  Conduct  towards  Eugene, 
53.  Towards  the  orphan*  of  count  Altheim,  56. 
Account  of  lit*  favourite  Realp. 57.  His  habits  of 
life,  59.  War  of  the  north,  61.  His  aversion  to 
George  I.  68.  Hi*  conduct  during  the  troubles  of 
Mccklcnburgli,  72.  His  repugnance  to  the  Quadru- 
ple Alliance,  77.  Establishes  an  East  India  Com- 
pany at  Ostcud,  ibid.  Makes  a private  alliance 
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with  Philip  V.  80.  Treaty  relative  to  the  mar- 
riage of  his  daughter*  the  archduchews  with  the 
infanta  of  Spain,  and  to  the  recovery  ol  Gibraltar, 
8*1.  85.  Gam*  the  king  ot  Prussia*  87.  Dioip- 
|x>intcd  in  his  view*,  «Ui  l.  Concludes  a treaty 
with  England,  90.  Hu  visionary  hopes  on  the 
death  of  George  I.  92.  C'ougti  ol  S«>»**on*.  93. 
Endeavour)  to  procure  the  guaranty  of  the  Prag- 
matic Sanction,  94.  Deseitcd  by  ^puui,  95.  Ilis 
indignation  at  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Se- 
ville, 96.  Separate*  the  Maritime  Power*  from 
France,  98.  Treaty  of  Vienna  with  England, 
100.  Attempt*  to  create  a naval  force  in  the  Me- 
diterranean, 101.  Procure*  the  guaranty  of  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction  from  all  theGcrman  states,  ex- 
cept the  electors  ot  Saxony  nod  Bavaria,  106. 
Thwarts  the  endeavour*  of  Augustus  11.  to  ren- 
der tiic  crown  o(  Poland  hereditary  m In*  family, 
107.  Negotiation*  with  the  king  ot  Sardiuta,  113. 
Supports  the  pretensions  of  Augustus  III.  to  tbe 
crown  of  Poland,  120.  Obtains  the  support  of 
the  German  diet,  124.  Disappointed  in  his  hopes 
of  assistance  from  the  Maritime  Powers,  1.19.  En- 
deavour* to  procure  the  dismission  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  145.  Foment*  the  dispute*  between 
the  Ling*  of  Spain  and  Portugal  w ith  the  hope  of 
drawing  the  Maritime  Power*  into  the  war,  150. 
Concludes  a peace  with  France,  155.  Rise  and 
influence  of  Bartcmtcin,  161.  War  with  the 
Turks,  165.  Causes  of  the  failure  of  his  military 
operations,  172.  Discontent*  in  his  army.  179. 
181.  Corater nat ion  at  Yicnua,  occasioned  hy  the 
progress  of  the  lurks,  188.  Hasty  signature  of 
the  preliminaries,  190.  Concern  on  that  occasion, 
194.  Letter  to  the  empress  of  Russia,  ibid.  De- 
finitive treaty,  197.  His  disastrous  situation,  201. 
Endeavours  to  form  an  union  with  England  and 
Holland,  .297.  Disputes  relative  to  the  Harriet 
treaty,  208.  Death  and  character,  920. 

Charlit  (instants,  prince  of  Deux  Pouts;  besiege* 
Prague,  i.  946.  Succeeds  to  the  crOwu  of  Sweden, 
•m  the  abdication  ol  Christina,  969.  Attacks  Po- 
land, and  compels  the  elector  of  Bratideuburgh  to 
join  in  the  war.  ibid.  Opposes  the  deration  of 
Leopold  to  the  imperial  dignity,  974.  Threatened 
by  the  confederacy  of  the  emperor,  the  king  of 
Dcuninrk,  the  elector  of  Brandeuhurgb  and  Hol- 
land, 977.  Attacks  Denmark,  ibid.  Penetrates 
into  Jutland,  crosses  the  Great  and  Little  Belts, 
and  appear*  before  Copenhagen,  979.  Forces 
Denmark  to  conclude  the  peace  of  Rovkild,  ibid. 
Renewal  of  the  war,  980.  Besieges  the  king  of 
Denmark  in  his  capital,  ibid.  Defeat  of  bis  troops 
at  Nyborg,  982.  Death,  ibid. 

Charles  XL  ot  Sweden;  hi*  accession,  i.  1005. 
Unite*  with  England  Mint  Holland  to  prevent  the 
di'iuciubcrmcnt  of  the  Netherlands,  by  lx>ui»  XIV. 
1023.  Declare*  in  favour  of  Loui*  in  the  war  of 
Holland,  1029.  Included  in  the  peace  of  Nime- 
guen,  1036.  Unites  with  the  emperor  in  resist- 
ing the  encroachment*  of  Louis,  1047.  State  of 
Sweden  at  his  death,  1 169. 

Chnrlts  XII.  ot  Sweden;  hi*  character,  i.  1169. 
Attacked  by  Peter  of  Russia,  Christian  king  of 
Denmark,  and  Augustus  kin:;  ol  Poland,  1170. 
Reduces  Denmark  to  submission,  1171.  Defeats 
the  Muscovites,  1 172.  Dethrones  Augustus,  ibid. 
Procures  the  election  of  Staui*lau\  LcUinski,  ibid. 
Conduct  toward*  tl.c  emperor  aud  the  allies,  ibid. 
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Prevent*  the  emperor  ftuni  co-operating  in  the  re 
(lection  of  Toulon,  1194.  Conciliated  by  the 
ai'ic-,  1201.  Quit*  Germany.  ISO*. 

Chnrttl  elector  of  Ravaris,  afterword*  emperor; 
his  conical*  wi'lt  the  elector  Palatine  fin  prece- 
ef-ncy  in  the  electoral  college,  ii.  71.  Oppose* 
the  guatanty  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  J06. 
1’iotrjt*  against  the  acccMion  of  Maria  ihcrcu, 
2* 7.  claim*  hi  the  Au»t:ioit  rnccesiion.  ibid. 

Commences  ItoMtlilic*.  £52.  Supported  by 
Frctu It  army,  2«51.  Inaugurated  ntclidoke  of 
Amtiiii  ihid.  Crowned  king  of  Bohemia,  271 
lilccud  cinpeior.  ibid.  Hi*  « iiciorate  overrun  by 
ihc  Austrians,  *71.  Conclude*  a treaty  of  ucu- 
trniity  with  Mori*  Theresa,  21U.  Overture*  to 
George  the  Second,  295.  Death  and  Cltwracler, 
:no. 

C V.nr/cs  r.nwtiitel  Kittg  of  Sardinia  *,  his  character, 
i.  10<il.  ii.  112.  Negotiations  with  Charles  VI 
113.  L’uitcs  with  France  unit  Spain,  123.  Over- 
ran Austrian  I.ombsrdy,  ibid.  Overtures  to  the 
emperor  ami  the  king  tit  lingland,  1*18.  Ciuitu 
on  the  Austrian  succession,  2-14.  .loins  Maria 
Theresa.  £78.  Dispute*  with  Maria  Theresa  rela- 
tive to  the  ers-iutu  promised  him  in  Italy,  297. 
Defeated  by  tie'  Ficneh  and  Spaniards,  3*0.  Dis- 
putes with  Maria  Theresa,  relative  to  the  capture 
of  Genoa,  and  to  the  execution  of  the  treaty  of 
Worms,  349-  Acquisitions  at  the  pence  of  At*  la 
Cliepelle,  358. 

Churln  Tficvdvi c elector  Palatine;  his  claims  on 
the  succession  of  Ravutia,  ii.  622.  Obtains  the 
greater  part  of  the  succession  by  the  |icace  of 
Teschen.  537.  Consents  to  cschange  Havana  for 
the  Netherlands,  596. 

CAur/t*  prince  of  Lotaine ; attacks  the  king  of 
Prussia  at  Cholusiti,  u £74.  l’.csiegcs  the  French 
in.  Prague,  *76.  Regains  possession  of  Ravnria, 
591.  Kspouse*  the  atcbduchcss  Maria  Anne,  292. 
Invades  Aisace,  .'in*.  Recalled  to  Ofi|«ne  the 
ling  of  Prussin,  305.  Delcated  at  Hoheufricd- 
berg,  321.  Attacks  the  Prussians  at  Sohr,  8*7. 
Defeated  at  Prague  by  the  king  of  Prussia,  401. 
Deltais  the  prince  of  I'evern,  413.  T«l*-s 
Srhsveidi.it*  and  Ureslan,  413,  414.  Defeated  bv 
the  king  of  Prussia  at  l.ignili,  414.  Resigns  his 
command,  4*2. 

Chunmort.  the  French  governor  of  the  Milanese ; se- 
cures that  country  against  the  invasion  of  the 
Swiss,  null  attacks  pope  Julius  It.  i.40l. 

Chrmnilt;  ellecls  of  tils  celebrated  wotk  on  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  emperor,  i.  927. 

I'/uturilir,  marquis  dc  la;  French  embassador  in 
Russia,  a,*ivts  Klirahcth  in  the  revolution  of  17-11, 
ii.  247.  Fndeasonrs  to  excite  her  cninilv  against 
Marin  Theresa,  312. 

■Chrrufchtf,  Russian  general ; makes  an  irruption  into 
Drandcuburgli,  and  takes  Iicrltn,  ii.  453.  . 

C/rterl ; his  spirited  defence  ol  she  citadel  of  Prague 
alter  the  retreat  of  Uellcislc,  ii.  286. 

Chaittul,  duke  of.  Sec  StainViUc. 

I'hct-.im,  siege  of,  ii.  618. 

Chriiliau  o!  Oldeuhurgh  ; elected  ling  of  Denmark, 
i.  322. 

Chtiiiiatt  I.  king  of  Denmark ; obtains  Holstein  and 
Slcswick,  i.  71*9.  note. 

ChrifUnn  IV.  king  of  Denmark  ; hi*  resentment 
against  Ferdinand  II.  i.  799.  Chosen  head  of  the 
\oi.  II. 


protestsint  league,  800.  Commences  hostilities, 
801.  Deleated,  H04.  Fruitless  overtures  for 
prace,  81.8.  Accommodation  with  fiustnvus  Adol- 

IiIiiis,  610.  Concludes  ]>e.ice  with  Ferdinand,  hi}. 
Ciin-is  into  an  alliance  with  Ferdinand,  934.  At- 
tacked by  the  Swedes,  f>35.  Concludes  peace, 
939.  N 

Chriitum  VI.  king  of  Denmark  ; his  character  and 
situation  at  the  death  of  Augustus  II.  u.  108 
Chritlftt  \ II.  king  of  Denmark  ; his  imbecile  cha- 
racter, ii.  5C5.  Revolution  in  the  government, 

sec. 

Chviitmn  elector  of  Saxony,  favonrs  Calvinism,  i. 
659.  His  claims  on  the  succession  of  Clcvrs  and 
Juhers,  710.  Refuses  to  take  part  with  the 
protest  ants,  715.  Receive*  the  investiture  from 
lire  emperor  lihndolpb.  ii.  715. 

Chrittim  administrator  of  Rrunswiek  ; espouses  the 
Cause  of  Ftedi  rick  elector  palatine,  titular  k ng  of 
Bohemia,  i.  790.  Joins  Munsfcid,  791.  Pene- 
trates into  the  United  Province*,  792.  Defeated 
by  Tilly,  793.  Join*  Christian  IV.  of  Dcnmatk, 
004.  lln  death,  807. 

Christian  William  administrator  of  Magdcburgli ; 
induces  Magricburgh  to  declare  in  favour  of  (Jus- 
tavus  Adolphus,  i.  839. 

Christina  queen  of  Sweden;  favonrs  (he  election  of 
the  archduke  Ferdinand,  son  of  Ferdinand  Ilf.  as 
king  of  the  Homans,  i.  966.  Her  abdication, 
969. 

Church,  patrimony  of;  account  of, ».  97.  note.  Con- 
firmed to  the  poprs  hy  Rhodolnh  of  JlapsburKh, 
54.  Schism  of,  173.  Great  schism  and  election 
of  tlircc  popes,  189.  Schism  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  churches,  189.  note.  l’rt'icndcd  union  of 
by  Eugenios  IV.  190. 

Cilli,  count  of,  an  Hungarian  magnate  ; supports  the 
interests  ol  the  House  ot  Austria  in  the  contests  for 
the  crown  alter  the  death  of  Albert,  i.  SOI.  Be- 
comes guardian  of  Jjidislaus  Posthumits,  105. 
DiMuit&cd  and  recalled,  20 6,  207.  His  enmity 
ai'aimt  t lie  family  of  iJumtiadcs,  208  212.  Killed 
by  Ladi»<aii«>  *ot*  ol  Jim; niades,  21*1. 

Chen*  Id  lire  Empire  ; origin  of,  i.  422.  When  form- 
ed, 542. 

Claudia  Fcticitas  second  wife  of  Leopold  I.,  i. 
1158. 

C/cMcnf  XI.  pope;  hi*  conduct  during  the  war  of  I he 
Austrian  aucccstioii,  i.  t'MU.  ii.  tV*.  Humb/cd  by 
Jovpft  and  Charles  VI.  i.  1V16-  ii.  65. 

Cl* if*  and  Juliet*;  conte.it  fur  the  succession  of,  ». 

1 10.  Occupied  hy  ihe  pilncc  tV.alnic  oi  N«  u* 
burgh  and  Ernest  of  Brand enhurgh,  751.  l'»o* 

grrv>  ol  the  dispute,  ? 30.  Occupied  |»\  the  Dutch 
und  Spaniards  137.  Kiuai  accomoMfcJatron,  ibid- 
966. 

Clottrrxrahn: ; depute  rcDlivc  to  the  erection  of  a 
protestunt  church  there,  i.  747. 

Cl>4t*r  Sot e«,  convent i»n  of,  ii.  409.  Broken.  4 17. 
Cclchil,  c*»unt  l'MIip ; negutintes  the  peace  of 
Te*cbcn.  ii.  541.  Nominated  by  Kr.  units  hi*  co- 
adjutor in  oilicc,  ihid.  Sent  to  paeny  the  insur- 
gent i of  the  N'cthcrJjiiwl*.  649. 

C-  burg)t,  prince  of ; reduces  Chotzim,  ii.  618.  Joined 
by  Snairof,  622.  Defeat*  tho  Turks  at  Tomhu i 
and  Kimnrk.ubid.  Take*  Or*nva.  670. 

Coinage  ot  Germany  ; he *•  regulated  bv  Ferdinand  K 

i.  C09. 
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MfltminUlrr  of  I.ettix  XIV.;  hit  iMiltlhni  lor 
I t.c  extension  of  commerce  and  the  improvement 
01  ihi*  liiiatirci,  i I04'J. 

Vi-l-’fiir,  Herman,  elector  of;  embraces  the  protes- 
tuut  religion,  i.  497.  Compelled  to  abdicate  by 
Ch»rU*»  V.  507.  Dispute  relative  w the  see  ol. 
i.  10*17. 

- — Klcctor  of;  proscribed  by  Joseph  l.  i.  191  9 . 

Join*  the  collUrderacy-  a;:amst  Maria  T"lic- 

rcsiv.  it.  SOI. 

Co/rtrcrfo,  count;  bit  spirited  defence  of  Prague  against 
tin  Sari-lie's  i.  ‘.'hi. 

(■.•»,  .*.  1,1,  count;  hitrlitraettr,  ii.  -.'AO. 

iWarnb.  conn!  Joseph;  his  character,  ii.  .363. 

t'^irncerrai,  cardinal ; M*nl  to  iirocurc*  the  acquie*- 
ei-iice  o!  the  protexunt*  in  the  decreet  ot  tiic 
council  of  I rent,  I.  593.  I rges  thr  (Mli.ilict  ;o 
mail  lhriiirlvr>  of  tin*  schism  among  the  pruies- 
tnuts,  r,l. i.  S nt  bv  Pint  V.  to  su-pend  the  reli- 
gious innovations  ol  Maximilian  11.  655.  Fails 
in  liis  attempts  to  persuade  him  lo  break  tl.e  truce 
mtlt  tlie  Turks,  0-10.  Ki  mark  on  the  divi-ion*  ot 
the  German  pruli-sl-iiit-,  trot. 

Communi/m  under  both  hmrls  ; churned  hy  the  Hus- 
sites, i.  174.  Attempts  ol  the  ctujicior  Fetdiiiaiul  1. 
to  obtain  its  administration  to  his  protectant  sub- 
ject* ill  general,  599. 

Covipaetata ; terms  on  which  the  Ciiiistiue*  of  Bohe- 
mia were  reconciled  to  the  Roman  Church,  i.  I HO. 
Attempts  of  J'it»  II.  lo  revoke  them,  979.  Att- 
ltuUcd  by  Maximilian  II.  635, 

C,”  cenf,  Pooh  of;  tl.e  l.uiliciatt  formulary  of  faith, 
i.  66t). 

Cuneordatei  of  the  f.'erman  mtliou ; regulations  for 
reforming  the  church  by  the  council  ot  Basle,  i. 
190.  Coiicniihitrs  of  Aschullcntorgh,  955. 

Cendr*.  prince  of ; detents  the  Spaniards  nt  Kocrov, 
i.  933.  Delratstlie  I'nvatinns  ill  Nonllillgnii  W. 

Crsfirixrr,  council  ; stole  of  at  the  Kcrswui  of 
Maria  Theiesa,  ii.  ‘.‘.so.  Dissolved,  519. 

Ca/cri]  1 :ij>i , military;  intioduccd  into  the  Austrian 
douihiiuns,  ii.  48!*.  llegulntions  of,  7JI. 

Constance.  council  of ; i.  993.  Fbvcounuunicates 
F rederic  of  Tyrol,  99 1 . 

annexed  lo  the  hereditary  dominions  of 

the  House  of  Austria,  i.  516. 

CVusfanliur;  succeeds  to  the  throne  of  Constantino- 
ple, t.  yU'J.  OvCrthrotv  ot  h:s  eiujine,  and  death, 
■bid. 

Canrlantiue  Cireat  duke  of  Russia  ; designs  of  Ca- 
thcriitc  II.  to  place  him  at  the  head  of  a new 
empire  of  the  Past,  li.  551. 

Camlanlinopte,  besieged  (>y  the  Turks,  i.  193,  191, 
195.  Captured  by  Mahomet  II.  '.’IMP 

Cei ilndft ; receives  the  command  of  a French  army 
un  the  Rhine,  li.  4£0.  Invades  the  territories  of 
Hesse  C»*scl,  491.  Opposed  by  prince  Fcrdi- 
linnet  of  Urunawic,  ibid. 

C'  t.ti,  tm|ierial  gcnetel ; resists  the  progress  of  Gm- 
tavns  Adolphus  in  l’omcmnia,  i.  834. 

Cents,  an  engineer  ; assists  in  the  delcuce  of  Prague 

• against  llie  Swede*,  i.  940. 

C.nifr,  prince  ot ; bis  passage  of  the  A ips,  ii. 

. prince  of;  resigns  the  conduct  of  the  secret 

correspondence  of  the  Flench  cigirl,  for  the  pro- 
secution of  the  Anti-Austrian  system,  it  614,  Op- 
pose: the  alliance  with  Austria,  ibid. 


Cvrrrrpendcttce,  *ecrct ; of  the  Ftcttcii  court  in  dif- 
lerent  courts  of  Ftirope,  for  the  prosecution  ot  its 
svstrui  against  Austria,  ii.  AW. 

Cp> pin irf,  John,  sunianicri  liunniadi's ; account  of. 
i.  900.  nute.  Kspnuses  ihe  nil*  of  l ladislaus  in 
Ille  roil lc*t  for  the  crown  alter  the  death  of  AUwrt 
V.  Soil.  Nominated  regent.  904,  His  cruicsl 
esealiC  during  the  war  with  the  Turks,  904-  Dis- 
putes with  count  Cilli  the  favourite  ol  LadisUu*. 
SOtt.  Memorable  defence  of  Belgrade,  and  defeat 
•■I  the  Turks,  910.  Death,  919.  " 

Crrriun,  Imiuhut,  kills  count  Cilli,  i.  913.  Pe- 
he.ided,  914. 

Cerrinui,  Met tfciex;  imprisoned  by  Lodislsu*  Post- 
humus,  i.  914.  Raised  lo  the  thionecf  Hungary, 
968.  Obtains  his  lihrrly  and  defends  bit  crown 
attaint!  the  emperor  Fiedetic  III.  969.  Invades 
the  Austrian  dominions.  9US.  Agrees  to  a treaty 
for  their  restoration,  998.  Death,  999.  Supposed 
epigram  on  the  fortunate  marriages  of  the  Austrian 
family,  4-17. 

Cut ■>.*!>  ric’  MrJici,  assumes  ihe  title  of  duke  of  Flo- 
rence, i.  6.71.  Created  Great  Duke  bv  the  pope, 
ibid. 

Cottar,  Laurence  ; inrentor  of  ptinting,  i.  349. 
note. 

Coacn.  Kngufraud  di  : c'pau'C!  Catherine  daughter 
ol  Len|iold  of  Austria,  t.  119. 

Invades  the  dominions  of  I.eopold  of  Austria, 

i.  146.  Accommodation  »it'i  t copold,  147. 

Cnurlaud;  conquered  hy  the  Teutonic  knights,  i. 
f 99.  Appropriated  as  an  hereditary  sovereignty 
hy  Gothard  Kctticr,  630. 

Crimea,  indcpendetice  of,  acknowledged  by  the 
treaty  of  Kugniardji,  ii.  509.  Appropriated  by 
Catherine  TP  593. 

Cioalia,  ceded  hy  Rliodolph  IT.  to  Churles  of  Styria, 
i.  679.  Ksutiishmcnt  of  the  militia  called  Croats, 
ibid. 

CiomueU,  Oliver;  hi*  administration  and  views,  i. 
100.1.  Obtains  Jamaica  ami  Dunkirk  from  Spain, 
ibid. 

C'raii.  HTfltaas  dr;  lord  of  Chevres,  governor  of 
Charles  V.  i.  448. 

Citsntnrluud,  dole  of;  joins  the  Rritish  army  at  Aa- 
cliairenburgh,  ii.  999.  Anecdote  of  his  humanity 
lo  a French  officer  after  the  buttle  of  Dettingcn, 
ibid.  Rattle  of  Fonlcnoy,  517.  Defeats  the  re- 
bels at  Cullotlen,  333.  Assumes  the  command  in 
the  Netherlands,  349.  Defeated  ot  Punffrld, 
3-14.  Signs  the  convention  of  Cluster  Seven, 
409. 

Cnargui ida  daughter  of  F'rcdcric  III.;  espouses  Al- 
bert of  Munich,  i.  309. 

Cu»»  abbot  of  St.  Gallen;  his  war  with  the  natives 
of  Appcnzel,  i 917. 

Cmihuvga  wife  of  Prnest  of  Styria;  account  of,  i. 
941. 

Cyprus,  kingdom  of ; transferred  to  the  Venetians,  i. 
" 533  nute.  Assumption  ol  the  title  by  the  House 
of  Savoy,  ibid. 

Dampicrrt,  gcm-tal ; leads  an  annv  against  the  Bohe- 
mian insurgents,  i.  756.  Saves  Fcnlinnnd  II.  when 
blockaded  in  Vienna,  765.  Kilted.  793. 

Danube ; attempts  of  Joseph  II.  lo  oblaiu  the  free 
navigation  ot,  ii.  581. 

Deun,  count ; defends  Turin  a.  abut  the  French,  i. 

• 1181. 
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1181.  Reduces  Naples,  1195.  BaiTled  in  his 
attempts  lu  invade  l.aupVmi',  1 229.  1 736. 

Llaun,  general ; covers  the  retreat  of  the  Austrians 
at  the  haltlc  id  Snhr.  ii.  318.  His  life  and  cha- 
racter, lOl.  I Ideal*  tlic  PtuUiuw  at  Kolui.  106. 
Compels  them  tu  quit  ituiieiiiia,  403.  Appointed 
to  the  chief  command,  Udine*  lh«  siege  of 

Oinmlz,  ibid.  Surprise  the  Prussian*  at  Uocl.h.r- 
elicit,  4“?+.  Detenu  the  l’riusnii  general  Kink  »t 
Mmen,  442.  Battle  of  Ligiuix,  1MI.  Induces 
Hie  Russians  to  icakc  an  itrupiion  to  Berlin,  ‘15.1. 
Defeated  at  1 organ,  454. 

Url/ma,  cmdinat;  sent  by  the  pope  to  procure  the 
iici|iii*>cciice  of  the  prolcstanu  in  the  decrees  of 
tlic  council  of  Trent,  i.  593. 

ViHM'irk  state  of;  at  the  accession  of  the  emperor 
Muxuiiilian  I.  i. 32 i . Accession  of  tiio  House  of 
Oldcnburgli,  iliid.  KstnblishiDCiit  of  the  Reform- 
ation, 480.  Change  in  tlic  government  by  Fre- 
deric  III.  1004.  Stale  of  al  thctlcitlhof  Augustus 
II.  of  Roland,  ii.  1U8.  Revolution  in  the  got  em- 
inent under  Christian  VI.  505. 

Den i I'aws,  duke  of;  appeals  to  Prus-ia  and  France 
to  prevent  the  alienation  of  the  Bavarian  succes- 
sion by  the  House  of  Austria,  ii.  5/5.  Again  ap- 
peals to  prevent  the  exchange  of  Bavaria  for  the 
Netherlands,  597. 

Diet*  of  Hungary;  account  of,  i.  989. 

— ■ of  Deputatiuii;  introduced  into  Germany.  !.  599. 

of  Germany  rendered  permanent;  i.  1008. 

VifUdation ; right  of,  ur  private  warfare,  mischiefs  of, 
i.  506.  Absurd  instances  of  its  exercise,  ibid. 
Attempts  made  for  its  abolmon,  S07.  Abolished 
by  the  emperor  Maximilian  I.  558. 

Dtttidmls;  a term  used  to  divtingiush  the  protestantx 
in  Prdand,  i.  {14.1.  note.  Countenanced  bv  Russia 
and  Prussia,  duiuig  their  intrigues  for  effecting 
the  partition,  ii.  495. 

Doiiatcrrllr,  deprived  of  its  civil  and  religious  riglils 
and  nppiopriatcd  by  the  House  of  Bavaria,  i.  671. 
67 6.  Stipulations  relative  to  it  tu  the  peace  of 
Westphalia,  958. 

Darin,  Andrew,  admiral  of  Charles  V.;  captures 
Corona  on  the  Dardanelles  and  threatens  Con- 
stantinople, i.  558. 

Dort,  meeting  of,  tu  consolidate  the  union  of  the 
insurgent  provinces  in  the  Netherlands,  t.  6*74. 

Dorm/,  reduced  by  the  allies,  i.  1754. 

Dresden,  pence  of,  ii.  331. 

Dunkirk  ; reded  to  Kurland,  i.  985.  1003.  Sold  by 
Chatica  II.  tu  France,  997. 

Ecclesiastical  Reservation ; an  article  in  the  recess  of 
the  diet  of  Augsburgh,  i.  578.  Attempts  of  the 
protestsut*  to  abrogate  or  evade  it,  647.  Termi- 
nation uf  die  contest  on  this  subject,  957. 

i.VI.iur;  his  disputations  with  l.uilier,  i.  458.  note. 
Carries  the  papal  bull  against  Luther  into  Ger- 
many, 460. 

Eifiri.  royal ; the  concessions  grunted  to  the  proles- 
Unis  in  Bohemia,  i.  699.  Disputes  relative  to, 
716. 

Edict  of  Restitution  ; published  bv  Ferdinand  II.  to 
extort  from  the  protectants  the  ecclesiastical  pio- 
perty  appropriated  alter  the  peace  of  religion,  i. 
817." 

fgnnnil,  count;  his  character,  i.  6-30.  note.  Be- 
headed by  order  of  Philip  II.  677. 

Fjjvpt,  conquered  by  the  Turks,  i.  5-18. 


Klcnn.it,  princess  nf  Portugal,  wife  of  the  emperor 
Fredciic  HI.  i.  313, 

EUr  total  Unifii ; against  Kiederie  HI,  ami  l\i£i*rou» 
IV.  t.  753.  Ui  Gelnliauaen,  568. 

Eh  rtarttl  collrgc,  ceijK'Wc.'cd  lu  chuse  u king  of  the 
Romans  witho.it  the  consent  id  the  emperor,  i, 
751. 

KOubtth,  widow  of  Albert  the  Fifth  of  Austria; 
iicr  conduct  towards  the  Slab  s ot  flinigaiy 
end  Austria,  i,  199  Compelled  to  oilVi  her  hand 
to  1-iidtsiau.v  ol  Poland,  ‘-Oil.  Places  her  infant 
run  Lndislsus  under  the  Cato  of  Frederic  of 
Austria,  701.  Obtains  for  him  the  crown  uf  Bo- 
liriniu,  703.  * 

Elisabeth,  daughter  of  Maximilian  II.  wife  of  Charles 
IX.  of  France  i her  character,  i.  619. 

Elisahtth,  queen  ; establishes  the  prolrslant  religion 
in  England,  i.  591.  Assists  the  protrstants  of 
France.  617.  Supports  the  United  Provinces, 
but  refufes  to  ncccpl  the  sovereignty.  651 . Endea- 
vours to  prevent  die  disunion  ol  the  German  pio- 
testants,  6t,l. 

Elisabeth,  widow  of  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  ; left 
recent  of  his  territories,  i.  971.  Unites  with 
the  French  against  the  emperor,  925. 

Elisahtth,  Charlotte,  duchess  of  Orleans;  her  claims 
on  the  palatine  succession,  i.  1046.  Supported 
by  Louis  XIV.  ibid.  Renounces  her  claims, 
1061. 

Elisabeth  Christina,  wife  of  the  emperor  Charles  VI.; 
her  character,  ii.  235. 

Elisabeth  Earncte,  second  wife  of  Philip  V.;  her 
character  and  view  s,  ii.  35.  Attempts  to  acquire 
Parma  Placentia  ami  Tuscany,  37.  Induces 
Philip  tu  break  off  his  connection  with  Charles  VI. 

95. 

Eiisufretk,  empress  of  Russia ; deposes  the  infant 
Ivan,  ii.  777.  Joius  with  the  empress  queen 
against  the  king  ot  Prussia,  392.  Stale  ol  her 
court,  161.  Changes  occasioned  by  her  death, 
472. 

Elisabeth  Maria,  wife  of  Joseph  II.  ii.  661. 

Elisabeth,  wile  of  the  archduke  Francis  ; ber  death, 
ii.  656. 

Emperors,  their  uadi  nf  submission  to  die  pipe,  i.  261. 
Emperor  Elect;  title  assumed  by  MHiimihan  I.  .t09. 
Exemption  from  their  dependence  on  the  see  of 
Rome,  587.  Restriction  of  their  prerogatives  by 
the  peace  of  Westphalia,  i.  958. 

EagAein  Sec  Conde. 

England ; state  of  at  the  accession  of  the  emperor 
Maximilian  I.  i.  317.  Interferes  in  the  war 
between  Frederick  of  Denmark  and  Charles  Gus- 
tav us  of  Sweden,  977.  Administration  of  Crom- 
well, 1003.  Alarm  of  the  nulion  at  the  encroach- 
ments uf  Louis  XIV.  1045.  Revolution  of,  1048. 

Its  edi  cts,  1019.  10.51.  State  of  the  country,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  contest  for  the  Spanish 
succession,  1 1 13.  Change  in  the  nntinnal  senti- 
ment, occasioned  by  site  victory  of  Blenheim,  1 J 52. 
State  of  parties  al  the  close  of  the  war  for  the  Spa- 
nish succession,  ii.  15.  Change  of  ministry,  and 
negotiations  for  peace,  13.  Discussions  relative 
tn  the  barrier  treaty,  22.  Unites  with  France,  56 
Situation  in  reg'.nl  to  the  House  of  Austria, 

68.  Separation  fiom  France,  and  renewal  of  the 
connection  with  Austria,  93.  Slaic  of,  on  the 
drvthot  Augustus  II.  114  , At  tltccnud utility  of 

the  peace  of  Belgrade,  VO.s.  Conduct  towards 
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Maria  There;*  a(  the  eo'mroe  icemen!  of  the  war 
tur  tlie  Austrian  wccewnii  S41-  t:itlmiia»m  of 
the  |>eu;ile  in  tier  cause,  V Become*  a princi- 
pal m i |te  war,  .loo.  Stale  ot  the  cabinet, ibid.  3 1 :>. 
Separation  Iron;  the  House  of  Austria,  1569.  I >;>- 
vussitms  relative  to  the  harrier  treaty,  37t*.  Di- 
poles with  France  relative  to  tlu*  limits  ot  the  Aim'* 
nc»u  tetritune*,  578.  Stale  of  *>t  the  commence- 
ment of  the  seven  veins'  war,  .101.  Union  with 
VttMii,  All*.  Stale  ol  parties  and  changes  of  ad- 
ministration from  tlie  resignation  ol  sir  Robert  VS  al- 
pole  to  the  death  at  George  the  Second,  <59. 
tu  pension  of  the  Subsidy  to  i’tsuis,  4o9.  \\  ar 

with  5,14111.  ibid.  Situate.:!?  and  transactions  of 
Engluttd,  ofter  the  peace  of  Pons,  5-1.1.  War  with 
the  Atier.cnit  colnmi**  ibid.  Ascendancy  ot  Eng- 
|,i i, ii  in  F.urupe.  Hi.V  Abandon*  the  eonuectiuii 
with  Austria,  and  unite*  with  Prussia,  thhi.  Re- 
stores tlie  authority  ui  the  prniee  of  Orange  in  ilic 
t ruled  Prorilicc*,  ibid.  Thwart*  the  ambitious 
designs  of  Austria  und  Kossiv  against  Iurhey,6l5. 
Fuiius  an  alliance  with  Prussia  ami  iiuliai.d  ui 
opposition  to  tliat  of  Amina  wall  Russia  und 
France,  tjb<.  Procures  a peace  sHlilliv,Turks,li7f, 
Refuses  to iuierferv:  in  die  attain  ol  Fiance,  7 1 1. 

V per  in  theatre,  account  of,  i.  1UB,. 
f.nirsl ; compelleil  his  hortlirt  Leopold  to  sliare  with 
turn  Ihe  administration  of  the  Austrian  tetfilorica, 
i.  168. 

Ifjnd  brother  of  Frederic  of  Tyrol ; checks  the 
spoliations  ol  the  empcior  Sigisnumd  in  his  too- 
ther's territories,  i.  *7.50.  Account  of,  239.  Anec- 
dote relative  to  Ins  manure  with  his  second  wile 
Cyrohurjs,  241. 

£'mt it  son  of  Maximilian  II.  offered  as  a candidate 
lit  ihe  crown  of  Poland,!.  61.1.  Account  of,  649. 
V.rvnl  ptince  of  Brandetiburgh.  t»kcs  poue-sion  of 
part  ol  tlie  territory  of  Cleve* und  Jtliicis,  I.  7 II. 
Erncii  dt.ke  of  Hanover;  receives  the  ninth  electo- 
rate fiom  Leopold  I.  i.  1054. 

File,  Ilinaldu,  duke  of  Feriara  , his  chaeacier  and  con- 
duct during  the  war  for  the  Spanish  succession, i.  68. 
Elfin,  tuaishal ; coniiuuuds  one  of  the  French  atones 
Sent  to  the  assistance  of  tlie  empress  queen  in  the 
seven  years'  war,  ii.  409.  Compels  tlie  duke  of 
Cumberland  to  sign  ibe  convention  of  Cluster 
Seven,  409. 

Eugene,  pi  mce  ; defeats  the  Turks  at  Zcnta,  i.  1087. 
Commands  ill  Italy  at  the  conimcnceinent  ot  the 
wur  fur  the  Spanish  succession.  1115.  Diivcs 
the  French  into  die  Milanese,  llt6.  1118.  Alain* 
tains  hmtsell  in  holy,  lt23.  Nt  foliate*  with  the 
Hungarian  rebels,  1141.  Conceits  with  Marlbo- 
rough a plan  lor  marching  the  British  forces  into 
Batumi,  against  the  French  and  Bavarians,  114?. 
Joins  Murll  orongli,  1145.  Assist,  in  gaining  the 
ytch-ry  ol  Blenheim,  1 146.  Relieve*  tlie  duke  of 
Fumy.  1187.  Defeats  the  French  at  Turin,  1184. 
Reduces  the  M.lanese  and  Mantuan,  1166. 
Thwarts  the  expedition  igainst  Toulon,  IIP*. 
Unite*  wi  b Mniltvmongb  in  bi-tflmg  the  ettenipis 
of  Lt.uis  t . divide  the  allies,  1218.  Assists  in  th>* 
rri'u.  in  n of  Tonrnay,  1223.  Contribute*  to  the 
ilefeat  of  Ihe  French  at  Malpbtqtiet,  1325.  A»- 

suts  in  reducing  IXritay,  Aitr,  und  St.  \ man:, 
1<S4.  Account  ot  Ids  measure;  to  secure  the 
•lection u! Charles  VI.  tolhe  in  per  al  throne,  ii.  7. 
bcui  to  Luouou  to  prevent  II  t conclusion  ol  a 


peace  with  France,  15.  51*!  cions  charges  c.'rcu 

jated  against  him,  ibid.  Assumes  the  command 
of  the  combined  forces,  17.  Signs  die  preliminaries 
of  peace  at  lUstadt,  with  Viilars.gO.  Disapproves 
the  harrier  treaty,  25.  Commands  tlie  army 
against  the  Turks,  29.  Gains  tlie  tunic  of  Bel- 
grade, 50.  Attempts  of  count  Altin'ini  to  supplant 
hnu,  50.  Life  and  ebarurter,  ibid.  Situation  under 
Charles  A 1.  55.  Aversion  ;o  the  alliance  nidi 
Philip  V.  82.  88.  Assumes  the  command  in  tile 
campaign  of  1734,  152.  liis  irksome  situation, 
133.  Leiters  to  George  II.  ibid.  Death,  160. 

L'ugtrrnu  IV.,  pope  | coutc»:s  with  the  council  of 
Basle,  i.  169.  Open,  ihe  council  ol  Ferrara,  189. 
Negotiates  a pretended  union  with  the  Creek 
church,  189.  Deposed  by  the  council  of  Basic, 
ibid.  Gams  the  emperor  I redmick  111.  and 
ullcnds  the  German  electors,  l.y  deposing  the 
electors  of  Treves  and  Cologne,  253.  Ktfrcl*  an 
accommodatii'Uwiihitie  eieeiors.  954.  Death,  ibid. 

Fuiopi,  state  of;  at  the  acecssiou  of  Maximilian  I. 
i.  515.  Changes  occasioned  by  the  mvcnliou  of 
gunpowder  and  of  painting,  3 10.  Stale  of  after 
the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees.  997.  Al  the  death  of 
Augustus  II.  of  Poland,  ii.  108. 

l.ti'.  :m; ir,  Utfic  ",  obtains  the  liberation  of  Ladisisui 
I’o-iliumus  from  the  gutirdianship  of  this  emperor 
Frederick  111.  i.  205.  Compels  LuJtsUus  to  dis- 
unsi  his  luvountc  euuut  Ciiii,  207. 

Falkcnkerf,  Swedish  gi-ueral,  assists  in  the  defence  of 
Magdcburgh  again.-!  Tiily,  i.  859. 

Falhmlem,  flcrcllold,  ahtmt  of  St.  Galleu  ; prepares 
to  make  war  again*!  Rliodnlph  of  iUpsburgh,  to 
extort  his  homage  for  the  ll.ipst.urgh  ten  ilor.es, 
i.  17.  Concludes  * peacu  with  Kiwdolph,  and 
assists  him  against  Basle,  18. 

Faikeniltii,  county  of,  acquired  by  the  House  of 
Austria,  ii.  565. 

Family  compact  between  Joseph  I.  and  his  brother 
diaries,  fur  regulating  tlx  order  of  succession  to 
the  Austrian  dominions,  ii.  2. 

Fnrwcse  family  ; obtain  Parma  and  Placentia,  i.  514. 
note. 

Farntte,  Octaiio ; excluded  by  hi*  grandfather  pope 
Paul  ill.  from  ihe  succession  lu  Parma  and  Pla- 
centia, i.  514.  nine.  Obtains  Parma  from  Julius 
111.  ibid.  1 brows  himtell  under  the  protection  of 
France,  520.  note.  Receive*  Parma  anil  Pla- 
centia Irom  Philip  III.  of  S|«m,  ibid.  541. 

Funttic,  Alexander;  duke  ol  Paruss,  heads  the 
Spaiihli  forces  against  tbc  United  Prosinces,  u 
651. 

Faun,  ore  of  the  inventor;  of  mtUl  types  for  print- 
ing, i.  362.  note.  , 

Ft  lit,  |iope.  See  Amadeus  of  Savoy. 

Ft i dinun, I I.  his  early  life,  i.  546.  Espouses  the 
princess  Anne  of  Bohemia, 4 17.  547.  Obtains  iho 
Austrian  terrilorii slioni  Charles  V.  457.  547.  Slate 
of  those  tenitories,  546.  Ills  conduct  in  the  go- 
terument  ol  tlx  empire,  479.  Enters  into  the 
catholic  union,  474.  Progress  of  the  reformation 
in  hts  territories,  475.  Allay*  the  dispute* 
Between  the  calliulie*  and  prutestams,  478. 
Elected  king  of  the  Romans,  422.  Invades  tbc 
electorate  of  Saxony,  506.  Reduces  and  appro- 
priate* Constance,  516.  Negotiates  a peace  be- 
tween Ckailc*  V.  and  Msuticc  uf  baxony,  523. 

Anting  o» 
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Arrange*  'he  succession  of  the  Saxon  dominions, 
after  the  death  of  Maurice,  525.  Holds  the  diet 
of  Augsburgh,  fur  the  settlement  of  religious 
a train,  526.  Elected  king  of  Bohemia,  951.  Con- 
tests for  the  crown  of  Hungary,  with  John  of  <£»• 
noli,  33S.  Opposed  by  the  Turks,  533.  Attacks 
.folia  of  Zupoli,  ibid.  554.  Assailed  by  the  Tutks, 
555.  Succoured  by  his  brother  and  the  Christian 
princes,  557.  Concludes  the  treaty  of  Great 
Waradin,  339.  Opposed  by  the  widow  of  Zapoli, 
and  Mnrttuuzai,  5dO.  Fruitless  overtures  to  the 
Turks,  561.  Besieges  the  queen,  ibid.  Attacked 
by  the  Turks,  562.  Concludes  a truce,  ibid. 
Cams  Maitinozri,  and  induces  the  widow  of/.jpoli 
to  restore  the  crown  of  $1.  Stephen,  ami  renounce 
the  throne,  553.  Causes  Marlinuzzi  to  be  as- 
sassinated, 564.  I.oscs  Transylvania,  ami  part  of 
Hungary,  565.  Now  treaty  with  the  Turksi  ibid. 
Conduct  towards  the  Bohemian*,  567.  Abolishes 
Ibc  elective  monarchy,  579.  Baffles  the  designs 
of  his  brother  Charles  to  secure  the  imperial  crown 
for  his  s ni  Philip,  586.  Becomes  emperor,  ibid. 

His  capitulation,  587.  Attempt*  to  procure  the 
approbation  of  the  (Hijic,  583.  Declares  the  con- 
firmation of  the  fiope  unnecessary,  589.  Con- 
duct in  regard  to  religious  affrirs,  390.  His  ef- 
forts to  procure  the  acquiescence  of  the  prots  slants 
in  the  decree*  of  the  council  of  Trent,  593.  At- 
tempts to  re-uiiilfc  the  prolcstant*  to  the  church, 
ibid.  Bndeavoura  to  procure  the  convocation  of 
a council,  595.  Demands  uf  the  council, ibid.  Con- 
acuta  to  it*  dissolution,  ibid.  Endeavour*  to  ob- 
tain concessions  from  the  pope,  596.  Conduct 
towards  his  protrs'ant  subjects,  il ml.  Regulations 
in  Germany  during  his  reign,  599.  Coronation  of 
his  son  Maximilian  as  king  of  Hungary  and  Bohe- 
mia, 600.  Partition  of  tus dominions,  ibid.  Death 
and  character,  601. 

ft.  diunnd,  second  son  of  Ferdinand  t.  receives  the 
Tyrol  and  Exterior  Province*,  i.  300.601.  His 
issue  and  calinciioii  of  bis  line,  ibid. 

F*rtlmai.H  II.  duke  of  Slyrta,  appointed  successor  to 
the  Austrian  possessions,  i 738.  Elected  king  of 
Bohemia  and  Hungary,  741.  743.  Iiis  character 
and  aeal  fur  the  catholic  faith,  741.  Persecutes  his 
fHOtestaut  subjects,  743.  Hostility  against  the  pro- 
lealatils  of  Bohemia,  7-14.  753.  Arrests  Klescl  the 
minister  of  Matthias,  755.  I ends  troops  against 
the  Bohemians,  756.  State  of  his  dotuimons  at 
hi*  accession,  761,  and  of  his  in l r rest  in  the  empire, 

762.  Fruitless  attempts  to  pacify  the  Bohemians, 

763.  His  critical  situation,  764.  Blockaded  by 
the  in  urgvtds  in  Vienna,  ibid.  His  singular 
ears  pc,  765.  Obtains  the  imperial  crown,  7 66. 
Deposed  by  the  Boheiuians,  768.  Relief  of  his 
.Capital,  772.  Overtures  to  the  protestant  union 
rctected,  773.  Secure*  the  support  of  the  elector 
of  Bavaria  and  the  caihoic  body,  774.  Drlarhes 
the  elector  of  Suaouy  , and  r User  Lutheran*,  775. 
Prevent*  the  intcrlnvnre  of  Fiance.  776.  Assisted 
t y Philip  HI.  of  Spain,  dud.  Truce  with  Betide- 
tieui  Gabor,  777.  Redacts  the  states  of  Lower 
Austrri,  778.  Drt'rats  the  insurgent  Bohemians, 
and  ttieir  titular  king,  the  elector  palaluie,  778. 

783.  Punishes  the  mt'irgenis,  786*  Prosecutes 
timidities  against  the  elector  palatine,  787,  788. 
Reduces  the  German  protesloju-,  788.  Procures 
the  submission  oil  the  elector  palatine,  791*  792. 
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Peace  with  Rethlvbem  Gabor,  and  rero-ery  of 
Hungary.  791.  Alienates  the  palatine  territories. 

795.  8118.  Persecutes  his  protest  ant  subjects, 

796.  Rise  of  a new  combination  against  him,  799. 
Endeavours  to  emancipate  himself  from  the  Catho- 
lic body,  801.  Accept*  the  services  ot  Wahlstem, 
803.  Success  of  his  arms  against  tire  king  of 
Denmark  ami  the  protestants,  807.  Pacific*  the 
Catholics,  808.  Appropriates  various  ccciesiastical 
benefices  wrested  from  the  protestants,  809-  Pro- 
secutes hostilities  against  Denmark  ai.d  Sweden, 
810.  Transfers  Mccklenburgh  to  Waldstein,  ibid. 
Peace  with  Denmark,  811.  Design  to  subjugate 
Germany,  813/  Endeavours  to  extirpate  the  pro- 
testam  doctrines,  814.  8S6.  Publishes  the  edict 
of  restitution,  816.  Checked  by  the  catholics, 
819.  Interfere*  in  the  contest  fur  the  succession  of 
Mantua,  820,  821.  Endeavours  to  obtain  the 
election  of  his  son  asking  of  the  Romans,  821. 
Deceived  by  France  and  the  catholics.  825.  Re- 
duces Iiis  troops,  and  dismisses  Waldstein,  875. 
Attacked  by  Gustavos  Adolphus,  823.  His  em- 
barrassed situation,  837.  Conciliates  the  catho- 
lics, 838.  Accommodation  with  Ragotsky,  prince 
of  Transylvania,  839.  930.  note.  Terminates  the 
contest  relative  In  Mantua,  814.  Resumes  Ids 
design  of  reducing  the  protestants,  844.  Endea- 
vours to  divide  France  and  Sweden,  859.  Defeat 
of  hi*  troops  at  Breileiifeld.  864.  Again  applies 
to  Waldstein,  867.  87 1.  Conduct  on  the  ilraih  of 
Gustavos  Adolphus,  883.  Jealousy  of  Waldstein, 
890.  Endeavours  to  weaken  his  authority,  89.3. 
Proscribe*  him,  894.  Dangerous  state  of  lusalTairs 
on  Waldtteiu's  assassination,  901.  Success  of  his 
arms,  902.  Victory  of  Nordlingen,  907.  Recon- 
ciles himself  with  the  elector  of  Saxony,  908.  Dis- 
solves the  protcslaut  confederacy,  909.  Attempts 
to  invade  France,  911.  Contests  with  ihe  Swedes, 
914.  Revival  of  Ids  influence  in  Germany,  ibid. 
Election  oflns  son  Ferdinand,  as  king  of  the  Ro- 
mans, 914.  Death  and  character,  ibid.  Bene- 
factions to  the  church,  916.  Family,  917.  Eslo- 
bli-lir*  the  right  of  primogeniture  in  the  hereditary 
territories,  919. 

■Ftrdinuiu!,  king  of  Hungary,  afterwards  III.  em- 
peror, intrusted  with  the  command  of  the  army 
i.  902.  Reducr  s R.itishon,  903.  Defeats  the 
Swedes  at  Nordlingen,  901.  Elected  king 
of  the  Romans,  911  Accession,  920.  State  of 
his  territories  and  Germany,  ibid.  Gains  the 
elector  of  Briuidenburgh,  921.  Increase  of  Iiis 
influence,  ibid.  Revciscs  of  his  arms,  923.  926. 
Convokes  a general  diet  at  Ratisbon,  927.  At- 
tempts to  unite  ibc  whole  empire  against  France 
and  Sweden,  ibid.  In  danger  of  being  captured 
by  the  Swedes,  929.  Defeat  of  his  troops  at  l.’rei- 
tenfold,  933.  Gams  Christian  of  Denmark,  9S4. 
Sends  forces  to  ex  pel  the  Swedes  ffunj  Juilund,  935. 
Attacked  by  Ragotsky,  937.  T luce  with  the  Turks, 
ibid.  Detaches  R*got,ky,  940.  Rrascendaney 
of  his  arms,  ibid.  Temporary-  desertion  of  the 
tdccior  of  Bavaria,  942.  Obtains  the  election 
of  his  son  Ferdinand  to  the  crowns  of  Hun- 
gary and  Bohemia,  943.  Recompenses  the  citizens 
of  Prague  tor  tlteir  defence  against  the  Swedes, 
9-18.  Negotiations  for  peace,  949.  Peace  of 
Westphalia,  952.  Cession*  to  France  andSweden, 
and  concessions  to  ll,c  protestants,  953.  955. 

Evades 
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Evades  X sii-is  rcstm-lions  on  lias  prerogative, 
“ >8.  KlcctMn  of  l.ts  Min  l i-i . 1 1' . ii i J us  Line 
ol  the  Roman-,  96  v K»ade»  the  establishment  of 
* permanent  capitulation,  ibid.  Regulation*  for 
(lie  AullC  Council  unit  Imperial  Chamlscr,  966. 
Death  of  hts  suit  Ferdinand,  ibid.  Obtains  the 
uclnowl-dein  nt  of  Leopold  as  lais  successor  m ihe 
Austrian  dominions,  ibid.  Eads  in  ills  attempts to 
secure  lor  him  (lie  revulsion  of  the  imperial 
crown,  ibid.  Prevents  ibe  renewal  of  ibe  dt»- 
|i«b  s relative  to  Juliets  and  Berg,  ibid.  Opposes 
Ibe  dr  igns  of  Sweden  to  subjugate  Ibe  city  of 
Bremen,  968.  Supports  John  ('asitnir  ling  of 
Poland  aguinst  Sweden, 1170.  Ueatband  issue,  ibid. 
J'Nmnil  son  of  Ferdinand  III  ; chuaeu  ling  of 
Hungary  and  Bohemia,  i.  W1.  Elected  king  of 
the  Romans.  963.  Death,  Ddti. 

Ferdinand  Jaeph  inf.iul  sun  of  Fctdiuand  lit.  ; 
account  of  i.  972. 

Ferdinand  Kin  of  Maria  Theresa;  anecdote  of  bis 
benevolence,  ii.  365. 

Ft rdiuand  Marin  elector  of  Bavaria;  refuses  ibe 
proposal  of  tbc  French  to  raise  biru  to  the  imperial 
crown,  i.  074.  State  of  bis  domittious  alter  tbc 
|ieacc  of  the  Pyrenees,  1010. 

Ferdinand  of  Arr agon ; character  of,  i.  .118.  Con- 
tests until  F'rance,  319.  League  with  the  emperor 
ami  Ibe  Italian  States  to  recover  Napier  from 
Charles  VIII.  348.  Joins  with  Louis  IX.  for  the 
partition  of  Naples,  366.  Appropriates  tbc  greater 
pail  of  the  Neapolitan  territories.  377.  Intrusted 
with  the  regency  of  Castile  by  his  queen  Isabella, 
379.  Contests  with  his  son-mdaw  Philip,  380. 
Kndearours  to  exclude  the  Austrian  family  from 
the  succession  to  Artagon,  ibid.  Espouses  (Jer- 
maine d«  Knix,  381.  Ejected  from  the  regency 
by  Philip,  ibid,  Regain*  it  ou  the  death  of  Philip, 
384.  F.utrrs  into  the  league  of  Cambray  against 
the  Venetians,  392.  Deserts  the  Icauue  and  ob- 
tains from  tbc  pope  the  investiture  of  Naples.  399. 
Joins  tbc  pope  against  Louis  XII.  404.  llccon- 
tiled  with  Louis,  41)!.  His  death,  418. 

Ferdinand  ling  of  Naples  ; bis  accession  and  charac- 
ter, i.  337.  Alienates  his  subjects,  ibid. 

Ferdinand  ling  of  Naples ; succeeds  to  the  crown  on 
the  abdication  of  his  father.!.  547.  Expelled  by- 
Charles  VIII.  ibid.  Recovers  his  crown,  353. 
Death,  ibid. 

Ferdinand  VI.  king  of  Spain ; his  character,  ii.  334. 

Ferdtnand,  dale  of  Guastalla ; contests  the  succes- 
sion of  Mantua  with  Charles  of  Nevers,  i.  820. 
Supported  hv  Spain  and  the  emperor,  ibid. 

Frrdmand,  prince  of  Brunswic;  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  Hanoverians.  it.  417.  Breaks 
the  convention  of  Closter  Seven,  ibid.  Success 
in  tbc  subsequent  campaign,  490.  Defeats  the 
French  at  Mindrn,  443.  At  Narburgh,  451. 

Ferrara,  council  of,  i.  189. 

■■  ■ ■■  account  of,  i.  334.  Becomes  a fief  of  the 
church  and  is  raised  into  a duchy,  .'155.  State  of, 
ibid.  State  of  at  the  accession  of  Maximilian  the 
Firs',  ibid.  Duke  of  enters  into  the  league  of 
Cambray  against  the  Venetians,  396. 

Finrk,  general;  surprised  at  Maxen,  ii.  443. 

Fiume  ; declared  a free  port  by  Joseph  II.,  ii.  581. 

Fln.-idtil,  inhabitants  of ; their  contests  with  .Maxi- 
milian I.  after  tlu-  death  of  his  wife  Mary  of  Bur- 
gundy, i.  292,  293.  Sec  Netherlands. 

Ftcury,  cardinal ; raised  to  the  helm  of  state  in 


France,  ii.  91.  Opposes  the  gnarauty  of  the  Prag- 
matic Sanction  proposed  by  Charles  VI.  at  the 
congress  of  Soissotu,  93  Effects  a reconcilia- 
tion between  France  and  Spain,  99.  Endeavours 
to  thwart  the  guaranty  ol  tbc  Pragmatic  Sanction 
by  theGrrniaiiSiatro,  196  lliiiotrigucs  to  bumble 
the  Mouse  of  Austria,  292.  Conduct  on  the  ac- 
cession of  Main  Tbete-a,  i*.  228.  Forms  a com- 
bination of  tbc  principal  European  powers  against 
her.  245.  His  a version  to  enter  into  a war  ovti- 
comc  Is v*  marshal  llclleislc,  26t.  Procures  the 
elevation  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria  to  tlo-  impc.’ta! 
dignity,  271.  Despondency  on  the  ill  success  of 
the  French  arms.  2U<).  Death,  288. 

Flortnre,  state  of ; under  l-orx  lira  dc'  .Medici,  i.  553. 
At  the  accession  of  Maximilian  the  First,  354. 
Liberated  from  the  rule  of  the  Medici  by  Charles 
YUI.  347.  The  Medici  restored,  413.  Raised 
to  the  rank  of  Great  Duchy,  631 . 

Fantuinhteau,  peace  of;  between  Joseph  II.  and  the 
Dutch,  ii  .591. 

Fnnqint,  general ; defeated  at  Landshut  bv  Loudon, 
ii.  447. 

Fat,  Mr.;  resigns  his  office  after  the  death  of  lord 
Rockingham,  ii.  603.  His  temporary  return  into 
the  cabinet,  603. 

France-,  troubles  during  the  minority  of  Charles 
VIII.  i.  292.  State  of  at  the  accession  of  Maxi- 
milian I.  313.  Commencement  of  its  rivalry  ssith 
the  House  of  Austria,  316.  Progress  of  the  pro- 
tcslant  religion,  519.  Religious  war,  615.  Mas- 
sacre of  St.  Bartholomew,  616.  Situation  at  the 
assassination  of  Henry  IV.  767.  At  the  close  of 
Rirhrliru's  administration,  799.  Advantages 
gained  by  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  953. 962.  By 
the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees,  985.  State  of  tinder 
Louts  XIV.  996.  Splendour  and  power  after  the 
truce  of  Rutiaboo,  HNS. — See  Ianit  XIII.  and 
XIV. 

depressed  situation  at  the  close  of  the  war  for 

the  Spanish  succession,  ii.  II.  Slate  at  tbc  death 
ol  I aims  XIV.  33  ; and  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
Quadruple  Alliance.  69.  Separation  from  Eng- 
land and  renewal  of  tile  connection  with  Spam,  98. 
State  of  at  the  death  of  Augustus  the  Second,  lit). 
Preponderance  in  Europe  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  peace  of  Hclerads-,  20?.  Forms  a combina- 
tion against  Maria  There**,  243.  State  alter  the 
death  of  cardinal  Flcury,  289.  Enters  as  a princi- 
pal into  the  war  against  Austria,  SOI.  Endeavours 
to  prevent  the  elevation  of  Francis  dnlcof  I-orutne 
to  the  imperial  dignity.  311.  Conduct  towards 
the  I’nitcd  Provinces,  338.  312.  Negotiation  for 
an  nuion  ssitli  the  House  of  Austria,  374.  De- 
putes with  England  relative  to  the  American  terri- 
tories, 377.  Alliance  with  Austria,  384.  Treaty 
with  the  empress  queen,  396.  Losses  by  tbe  seven 
years’  war,  473.  Rise  of  an  Anti-Austrian  party, 
514.  Consequence  of  her  interference  in  the 
American  contest,  002.  Decline  of  her  influencc 
in  Europe,  ibid.  Commencement  of  the  revolu- 
tion,625.  Embarrassments  of  the  government,  ibid. 
Administration  of  Kcckar,  625.  Convocation  of 
the  notables  and  States  General,  625,  626.  As- 
cendancy of  tbc  popular  party,  627.  Theft-  at- 
tempts to  escitc  the  nation  against  Austria,  6?8. 
Progress  of  the  revolution,  699.  Total  change  of 
the  constitution,  70(1.  Rise  of  the  jacobins,  701. 
Disputes  with  Leopold  relative  to  the  feudal  rights 

in 
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in  Alsace,  703.  Incorporation  of  Avignon,  ibid. 
Flight  and  arrest  of  the  king,  700-  Etfects  of  the 
machination*  of  the  Jacobins,  713. 

Francis  II.  duke  of  lititaiiny ; enters  into  connec- 
tions with  tlic  duke  ol  Orleans  and  (he  discon- 
tented nobles  of  France,  i.  292.  Compelled  to 
become  a vassal  of  the  French  crown,  29J. 

Francis  duke  of  Anjou ; chosen  sovereign  of  the 
United  Frounces,  i.  631.  Abandons  the  govern- 
ment, ibid. 

Francis  l.  of  France;  his  accession  and  character,  i, 
413.  Gains  Henry  VIII.  and  the  archduke  Charles, 
afterwards  Charles  V.  414.  Invades  the.  Mi- 
lanese, ibid.  Defeats  the  Swiss  at  Marignano, 
415.  Recovers  the  Milanese  and  Genoa,  416. 
Treaty  of  Vitcibo  with  the  pope,  ibid.  Baf- 
fled in  his  designs  on  Naples  by  the  emperor 
Maximilian  I 41b.  Treaty  wi:h  Charles  and 
Maximilian.  480.  Views  uu  the  imperial  crown, 
ibid.  Opposes  the  election  of  Charles  V.  485. 
Made  prisoner  by  Charles,  477.  Support*  the 
German  prob  stnnts,  480.  Conduct  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  of  Smalkalde,  504.  Joins  the 
confederacy  against  ibeemperur,  .308.  Death,  5o9. 

Francis  duke  of  Lorain,  utlciwards  emperor ; 
Espouses  the  archduchess  Maria  Theresa,  139. 
Appointed  to  command  the  army  against  the 
Turks,  176.  Defeated,  178.  Unpopularity,  180 
Secret  endeavours  to  hasten  a peace  with  the 
Turks,  199.  Want  of  influence  in  public  atfam,  ?55, 
S56.  Heads  the  army  to  succour  Prague  against 
tlx  elector  of  Bavaria,  970.  His  overtures  to  the 
French  disapproved  by  .Maria  Theresa,  884. 
Elected  emperor,  399.  His  dislike  of  the  alliance 
between  Austiia  and  France,  383.  Anecdote  of 
his  reception  of  Loudon,  430.  Death,  48.1.  Cha- 
racter, 184.  Anecdotes  of  his  benevolence,  436. 

Frederic  the  Warlike,  last  duke  of  Austria  of  the 
Uambcrg  liue,  i.  35 

Frederic  titular  duke  of  Austria ; beheaded  qt  Na- 
ples, i 36. 

Frederic  III.  burgrave  of  Nuremberg;  lays  the 
foundation  of  the.  greatness  of  the  Braiidcnburgli 
family,  it.  73. 

Frederic  IV.  burgrave  of  Nuremberg;  purchases 
from  the  ciupyror  Sigismoud  (lie  electorate  of 
Draiidenhiirgh,  i.  73. 

Frederic  I.  emperor ; grants  to  the  early  dukes  of 
Austria  the  arvhducal  title, i.  149. 

Frederic  duke  of  Austria,  sou  of  Albert  I.;  dis- 
appointed of  the  crown  of  Bohemia  on  the 
death  of  his  brother  bhodoiph,  i.  88.  Punishes 
the  assassins  of  lus  father,  97.  llis  character, 
93.  Disappointed. of  the  imperial  crown  by  the 
election  of  Henry  of  Iwixcmburgh,  99.  His 
reply  to  Henry  who  claimed  Austria,  100.  He- 
emu  tied  with  "the  empci.ir,  101.  War  with  Ha- 
vana, ibid.  Endeavour*  to  obtain  the  ioi|ierial 
ciowri  on  the  death  of  Henry,  103  Elected  em- 
peror in  opposition  to  Linns  of  Bavaria,  105 
E-pauScs  Elisabeth  of  Arragou,  106  M ar  with 
Jaiuit,  103.  Ucfcatrd  and  captured,  109  Re- 
signs  the  imperial  title  to  the  king  of  France#  114. 
.Makes  a disadvantageous  peace  with  Duns  and  is 
liberated,  ibid.  Singular  fidelity  in  fullilliiig  this 
treaty,  113.  Second  treaty  with  Duns,  116. 
Shares  (he  imperial  authority,  116.  Sink*  into 
despondency  on  the  death  of  his  brother  Leo- 
pold, 117.  Contests  with  his  brother  Olbu,  119. 
Death,  ibid. 


Frederic  III.  emjieror,  and  duke  of  Sty rii ; tales 
charge  of  Ladislaus  Foslhuiiius  the  infant  king  of 
Hungary  and  Bohemia,  i.  801.  Itcfnsrs  to  accept 
the  regency  or  deliver  his  ward,  803.  Be  leases  his 
ward,  2 05.  Struggle  with  his  brother  Albert  for 
the  guardianship  of  Sigismond  of  Tyiol,  931. 
Disputes  with  Slgisinond,  856.  Obtains  the  trans- 
fer of  Tyrol  to  his  son  Maximilian,  937.  Birth, 
848.  Pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  ibid.  Elect- 
ed emperor,  ibid.  Cuutcsts  with  his  brother  Al- 
bert, 944.  Endeavours  to  atuii  himself  ol  the  di- 
visions among  the  Swiss,  ibid.  Unites  with  Zu- 
rich. 846.  Induces  the  empire  to  declare  war 
against  the  king  of  France  lor  his  devastations 
in  Alsvce,  249.  Hu  conduct  during  the  schism 
in  the  church,  85 2.  Unites  with  pope  Lu- 

scious, 253.  Opposed  by  the  electors,  ibid.  Ef- 
fects an  accommodation,  854.  Itepairs  to  Koine, 

256.  Claims  Milan  as  a vacant  tiefol  the  empire, 

257.  Receives  the  imperial  crown  from  the  hands 
of  the  pope,  262.  Es, muses  Eleonora  princess  of 
Portugal,  ibid.  Visits  Naples,  ibid-  Invests  Borgia 
d'Estc  with  Modena  and  Reggio,  ilnd.  liaises 
Austria  to  the  rank  uf  an  archduchy,  263.  Dis- 
putes with  his  furiucr  waul  Ladislaus,  265.  Dis- 
appointed of  the  cruwnsof  Hungary  and  Bohemia, 
on  the  death  of  Ladislaus,  266.  Division  of  the 
Austrian  territories  between  loin  and  his  brother 
Albcrf,  and  nephew  Sigisiuond,  ibid.  Invests 
George  Podicbiud  with  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia, 
267.  Contests  with  Albert  for  the  possession  uf 
Austria,  269.  Besieged  in  the  citadel  of  Vienna, 
and  relieved  by  Po-.IIcbrad,  270.  Contest  with 
Frederic  the  V ictonous  elector  palatine,  272.  Ir- 
ruptions of  the  Tutks  into  the  Austrian  territories 
and  Germany  during  his  reign,  275.  League  with 
the  pope  and  Matthias  of  Hungary  to  dethrone 
Podicbrad,  278.  Fails  in  his  attempls  lo  obtain 
the  Clown  of  Bohemia,  281.  Supports  Ladislaus, 
283.  Attacked  by  Matthias  Cuts mus,  283.  Ex- 
pelled from  his  dominions,  285.  Procures  the 
election  uf  his  Son  MuxiiuilMii  as  king  of  the  Ro- 
mans, 291.  Obtains  the  liberation  of  .Maximilian 
when  iuipiisoued  by  the  rcliclliuus  citixcns  of 
Bruges,  295.  Prosecutes  the  war  aguinst  the  in- 
surgents. 296.  Disappointed  in  his  endeavours  to 
procure  succours  for  the  relief  of  his  hereditary 
countries,  298.  Accepts  the  conditions  settled  by 
M iximiliau  with  Matthias,  299.  Institutes  a plan 
for  levying  the  contributions  of  the  empire,  306. 
Consolidates  the  Suabi  m league  (or  restraining 
private  warfare,  307.  Humbles  the  House  of  Ba- 
varia, 309.  Kearns  the  administration  to  Maxi- 
mihan,310.  Death  and  cbaractrr,  311. 

Frederic ; founder  of  the  liue  Of  Tyrol,  i.  216.  Mar 
with  the  people  of  Appeared.  217.  Defeated,  219. 
Peace.  220.  Succeeds  to  the  Susliinn  and  Alsatian 
territories,  221.  Alliance  with  the  Helvetic  con- 
federacy, 222.  Contest  with  the  nobles  of  Tyrol, 
ibid.  Odcnd*  the  emperor  Sigumund,  223.  l iulcs 
with  pope  John  XXII.  ibid.  Favours  his  escape  flora 
Constance,  224.  Excommunicated  by  the  coun- 
cil of  Cnnstince,  ibid.  Invasion  of  Ins  teiritoiics, 
225.  Submits  to  Sigismoud,  226.  Escapes  from 
Coo  stance,  and  souse,  the  loyalty  of  the  people  of 
Tyrol,  229.  Exposed  to  new  attacks,  ibid.  Res- 
cued by  his  brotiicr  Ernest,  250. 

Frederic,  king  of  Sicily;  bi>  contests  with  Matthew 
Visconti  for  the  possession  of  Genoa,  i.  112. 

Frederic  the  Victorious,  cleitor  palaliue,  succeeds  to 
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the  clectoiatc,  i.  27  2.  tiin  contriiU  with  llic  cm* 
pcror  hc<lcri(  1(1.  ibid.  Hi*  death,  2 76. 

Frtdtrtc  (ti.  elector  palatine,  « »}>.n<%c>  ihc  doctrines 
oi  Ohm,  ».  6 1 2.  Publishes  die  Calcthisu  ol 
Heidelberg.  6I.K 

1 \c  IV.  elector  paiarine,  lavs  the  foundation  of 
the  proleMunt  tmmu,  i.  trt>9.  increase  of  that  con- 
federacy under  hi*  auspices,  670,  671.  677. 

Frederic  V.  elector  palatine;  contest*  for  the  re- 
gency ol  hi*  dominion*  during  his  minority,  i.  7*9. 
OpjW'm  the  attempts  ol  the  Austrian  prince*  to 
secure  the  tin  j a*  rial  crown  lor  Ferdinand  11.  7*10. 
Chosen  king  of  Bohemia  by  the  insurgents,  769. 

( rywnfd,  770.  Deserted  by  the  protestant  union, 
71:1.  777.  Attacked  bv  Ferdinand  11  and  the  ca- 
thoiic  league,  779.  Delected,  700.  Retires  to  Hoi* 
hind,  7 Hi.  790.  Lon  ol  hi*  dominion*.  709. 
«?upp*jfieU  bv  Muiivteld  and  Christian  admini- 
strator ot  Brunswick,  709.  Dv»vow>  lira  detender* 
and  submit*  to  Ferdinand,  791.  Tninslrr  of  In* 
electorate  to  tin*  elec  tor  of  Bavaria,  796.  Va»»> 

olfer*  of  *n bun** ion,  007  Jomv  Govtavus  Adol- 
phus, 0.>K.  Liitec*  Munich  with  Gustav  us,  Hi»  >. 
Death,  001. 

Frederic  the  Wise  Hector  of  Saxony  ; oppose*  the 
election  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  i.  423.  Pa* 
IMnurs  l.uther,  4V7.  Refuse*  the  imperial  crow  ». 
451.  Support*  I .other  during  the  interregnum, 
•Gift.  Oppose*  his  condemnation  by  the  papal 
bull,  46:1.  Saves  him  alter  the  decree  of  prosCrip. 
lion,  466.  Allows  him  to  introduce  a new  ritual, 
and  regulate  the  ecclesiastical  revenues,  473. 
Death,  475. 

Fredtr  cl  , Jo\n,  elector  of Saxony  ; hi*  dispute*  with 
hi*  relative  Maurice,  601.  Dcfc.ii*  Maurice,  and 
capture*  All  ert  ol  Nnudcnborgh,  517.  Delcated 
and  made  prisoner  by  Charles  V.  589.  Liberated, 
Obinmsa  small  portion  of  his  dominion*  on 
tin*  death  ol  Maurice,  526.  Hi*  death,  duel.  note. 

Fret!rric\  succeeds  to  the  throne  of  Naples,  i.  353. 
note.  Attacked  by  Louis  IX.  367.  iVctrayed  by 
Ferdinnud  of  Arragon,  ibid.  Yield*  himself  to  the 
king  of  F'rnnce,  ibid. 

Feedenc  duke  of  Holstein,  receives  the  crown  of 
Sweden,  ii.  62. 

Frederic  III.  king  of  Denmark  ; unite*  with  the  em- 
peror Ferdinand  111.  against  Charles  Gustavus, 
king  cd  Sweden,  i.  970.  Attacked  by  the  king  of 
Sweden,  977.  Compelled  to  sign  the  peace  of 
Roskild,  979.  Renews  ibe  w ar,  930.  Sign*  the 
peace  ol  Copenhagen,  90  L Ch.tugts  the  con*li- 
tution  ofhj*  kingdom,  1004. 

Frederic  IV.  king  of  Denmark,  his  character,  ii.  62. 

Ftcdaic  V.  of  Denmark,  h»s  character  and  conduct 
at  the  commencement  of  the  seven  years’  war, 
ii.  399. 

hWdene  Wili  am  the  Great  elector  of  Bramlen- 
bur  ah  i his  accession,  i.  927.  I liwarts  the  attempt* 
of  Fc-fdinand  to  draw  thr  empire  into  the  war 
against  France,  927.  Acquisitions  by  the  p***ce 
of  W estphalia,  954.  Opiates  the  designs  of  the 
prince  palatine  of  Necbnrgh  to  reduce  the  pro- 
tenants  in  Jolicrs,  967.  Compelled  by  Charles 
fiuvuviiK  of  Sweden,  to  unite  in  the  war  against 
the  Bole*.  969.  Join*  withthc  cmpcior  against 
Sweden,  970.  977.  Promotes  the  elevation  of 
Leopold  to  the  imperial  dignity,  975.  Obtain*  the 
liberation  ot  Prussia  from  its  dependence  on  Poland, 
978.  note.  Drives  the  Swede*  Irotn  Jutlond.  980. 
Character  and  principles,  1012.  Limes  with  l.eu- 
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pold  to  rescue  the  United  Province*  when  ©*4iw 
run  by  Lotus  XIV.  1027.  Accomia idatnut  with 
France,  1028.  Again  enter*  into  the  war,  1CS9. 
Ludcarour*  to  prevent  the  Dutch  trucu  accepliag 
the  oilers  of  France,  1054.  Accepts  a peace. 
1037. 

Frederic  I.  succeeds  his  father  in  the  clectcir»*e 
ol  Hrandciibnrgh,  ».  1030.  Jbiii*  with  Lem*  M 
against  France,  ibid.  Ai  Luowlrd^cd  by  Lc*yulJ 
a*  Ling  ot  Piussiu,  11*0.  A^an  turn  set  tiic  war 
for  the  Spanish  succession,  1121.  Character,  ii. 
74. 

Fred*  ric  H'l/hom  kinff  of  Prussia;  hit  character,  ii. 
74.  Deserts  the  allies  of  Hanover.  86.  Prcao- 
su>n»  to  the  succession  ot  Julicr*,  ibid.  Dote,  De- 
left* Charles  \ I in  the  war  lot  the  palish  ci«*Uion, 
123.  Death,  211. 

Frederic  11.  km*  of  Prussia*  lus  early  life  and  eda- 
cation,  u.  211.  Attempt*  to  escape,  ibid.  Im- 
prisoned, 214  Rescued  by  the  instance*  of  the 
emperor,  215.  Marriage,  216.  State  of  t!:e 
Prussian  dominions  at  hi*  accession,  ibid.  Chi- 
racter,  217.  Testifies  Ins  rendines*  to  »upjxjrt  :hc 
succession  of  Mana  Theresa  to  the  Austiiau  do- 
minions, 227.  Iondciliilcsia.tlO.  Sends  Gutter 
to  negotiate  at  Vienna,  232.  Defeats  Ncupcrg  at 
Molwits,  236.  Singular  escape  and  return  to  hit 
urmy,  238.  Negotiation*  with  lord  llv  milord  and 
Mr.  Hobinsou,  244.  Joins  France,  2.54.  Makes 
overture*  to  the  queen  of  Hungary,  *67. 
Renews  hostilities,  27 2.  Agree*  to  an  accots- 
medatiou,  274.  Again  renew*  the  war.  304. 
Enter*  Bohemia,  ibid.  Jealous  of  France, 
312.  Make*  overture*  to  George  the  Se- 
cond, 313.  Critical  situation,  320.  Battle  of 
Iiohcnfricdbrrg,  321.  Convention  with  George 
the  Second,  326.  Bottle  of Sohr,  3*27.  Peace  with 
the  queen  ot  Hungary,  330.  A dunce  with  Eng- 
land, 332.  Invade*  Bohemia,  and  blockade*  the 
Savon  troops  nt  P.rno,  394.  Battle  of  liowositr, 
394.  Publishes  a justification  of  hu  conduct,  393. 
Defeat*  prince  Charles  ot  ixrrainc  at  Prague,  40  j. 
Besiege*  Prague,  408.  Defeated  at  Colin,  ibid. 
Quit.*  Bohemia,  408.  Hi*  critical  situation,  409. 
Du  cars  the  French  and  im|»erialists  at  K<»b*rb, 
412.  The  Austrians  at  laguitx,  414.  Enters 
Mura \i*.  and  besiege*  Olrnuta,  122.  Compel. cd 
by  Dvun  totetire  into  Silesia,  ibid.  Defeats  the 
Russians  at  Zomdorf,  423.  Surprised  at  Iloch- 
kirchen,  424.  Relieves  Nets*.  429.  Embarrassed 
situation,  435.  Demented  by  the  united  Austrians 
and  Russians  at  Cuneradorf,  436.  Surprise  of  las 
troops  at  Maseii,  442.  Suffering!  o!  hi*  army 
daring  the.  winter,  444.  Behaviour  on  receiving 
the  account  ol  Fouquci’s  driest  at  Landshut.  418. 
Defeats  Loudon  at  lignite,  450.  Compels  Dauii 
to  retreat  to  the  mountains  of  Silesia,  45t.  Hi*  de- 
spondence ond  the  dispirited  condition  of  his  army, 
468.  Discontinuance  of  the  British  subsidies, 470. 
Change  of  his  alfatrs  by  the  death  of  Elisal*  th  of 
Rush  i,472.  Hi*  unjust  accusation*  of  the  Hr  nidi 
cabinet, *#79.  note.  Peace  of  llubcrtsburgii  with 
Maria  Theresa,  481.  intrigues  for  the  parti- 
tion of  Poland,  497.  Interview  with  the  emperor 
Joseph,  498.  Proof*  that  the  partition  wo*  origi- 
nally projected  by  him,  499.  note.  Negotiations 
wkH  the  empress  of  Russia,  501.  Convention  for 
the  pnrid  on,  502.  Ills  conduct  during  the  reso- 
lution of  Sweden,  504.  Oltains  Western  Pri<avia, 
397.  Attempt?  to  augment  his  acquisitions.  509. 

Prevented 
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Prevented  by  father  me  II.  510.  Oppose*  the 
drsigns  of  the  Austrian  court  on  the  Havanan 
succession,  525.  Take*  the  field  against  the 
emperor,  527.  Correspondence,  ibid.  Nego- 
tiates with  the  empress-queen,  531.  Peace  of 
Tcschen,  53?'.  Thwarts  the  nomination  of  thc 
urchdukc  .Maximilian  to  the  electorate  <>f  Cologne, 
550.  His  influence  at  the  court  ofSt.  Pclershurgh 
overturned  by  Joseph  II.  556.  35 7.  Dailies  the 
designs  of  Joseph  to  obtain  Davaria  in  exchange 
for  the  Netherlands,  59?.  Forms  the  Germanic 
union,  599.  Do, , lb.  601. 

Frederic  William  II.  ; sent  by  his  unde  wlien 
prince  to  St.  Petersburg!)  to  counteract  the  in- 
trigucsof  Joseph  II.  551.  Ilis  accession  to  the 
Prussian  throue,  602.  Connection  with  England, 
606.  Restores  the  ascendancy  of  the  prince  of 
Orange  in  the  Coiled  Provinces,  607.  I'nites  with 
England  to  check  the  progress  of  Austria  ami  Russia 
against  the  Turks,  621.  His  alliances  with  England, 
Holland,  Poland,  anil  Turkey,  66  4.  Support,  the 
discontented  subjects  of  Austria,  619.  Reply  to 
the  overtures  ot  Leopold  II.  663.  Views  oi  ac- 
quiring Daiitxig  and  Thorn,  669.  Negotiations 
with  Leopold,  ibid.  Signs  the  convention  of  Rei- 
chenbach,  674.  Alienated  from  England,  ibid. 
Conclude*  an  armistice  between  Leopold  and  the 
l’ortc,  ibid.  Hastrns  the  peace  of  Siistova,  ibid. 
Negotiations  relative  to  restoration  of  the  Austrian 
government  in  llm  Netherlands,  690.  Indigniitiou 
at  their  subjugation  by  force,  695.  Concurs  with 
la-npold  to  check  the  progress  of  anarchy  in 
France.  710.  Declaration  at  Piluilx,  71 2. 

Frederic  Ulric  duke  of  Wolfcmbuttel ; endeavours 
to  emancipate  himself  from  the  authority  of  Swe- 
den, after  the  death  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  i.  386. 

Gncta.  cardinal  of ; sent  by  Leo  X-  to  try  Luther, 
i.  434. 

Galicia  and  I-odornrria ; acquired  by  Maria  Theresa 
in  the  partition  of  Poland,  ii.  561. 

Gnlla i.  imperial  grneral ; deserts  W ald  stein,  i.  894. 
Assists  in  defeating  the  Swedes  at  N'oidlingcn,  902. 
Conquers  Pomerania,  921.  Sent  to  expel  the 
Swede,  from  Holstein,  935.  Defeated  at  Yuttcr- 
hiick,937. 

Galteay,  laird  ; defeatrd  at  Almanza,  i.  1199. 

Gatlande  Foir\  gains  the  victory  of  Ravenna  over 
the  papal  and  Spanish  forces,  i . 107.  Killed,  ibid. 

Gallenburgh,  John;  invents  movable  types  for  print- 
ing, i.  342.  uote. 

George  of  Saxony  ; endeavours  to  prevent  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  proteslant  religion  in  his  terri- 
tories, i.  492. 

George  H'illinm,  elector  of  Prnndriiburgh,  opposes  the 
design  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  to  interfere  in  the 
alfairs  of  Germany,  i.  831.  Forced  by  Gustavus 
to  enter  into  a treaty  of  alliance,  841.  846.  Dimes 
w ith  Austria  against  the  Swedes,  921. 

George  I.  of  England  ; commands  the  Gorman  army 
when  duke  of  Hanover,  i.  1197.  1229.  Acknow- 
ledged a*  elector  of  Hanover,  1213.  Causes  of  his 
alienation  from  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  ii  68. 
Ilafllvsthe  designs  ofChatlcs,on  the  union  between 
Austria  and  Spain,  85.  Death,  92. 

George  II.  ; hi.«  accession,  ii.  9il.  Frustrates  the 
plans  ofC'harles  VI.  93.  Character  ami  principles, 
114.  Refuses  to  support  Charles  in  the  war  for 
the  Polish  election,  331,  Declines  assisting  Ala- 
Vnl.  U. 


ria  Theresa  on  the  first  invasion  ofSilesia,  235.  249. 
Compelled  to  conclude  a neutrality  for  Hanover, 
261.  Takes  an  active  part  in  favour  of  Maria 
Theresa,  29!.  Gains  the  battle  ol  Dctlmgeu, 
295.  Endeavour*  to  ellert  an  accommodation 
between  Austria  and  Prussia,  323.  Secret  con- 
vention with  the  king  of  Prussia,  327.  Causes  of 
his  separation  from  Austria,  369.  Disputes  with 
France  relative  to  Nova  Scotia,  3/8.  Alliance 
with  Prussia,  383.  Endeavours  to  secutu  tbc 
assistance  of  Russia,  392.  Death,  458. 

George  111.  ; bis  accession  and  character,  ii.  458. 
Abandons  Prussia,  479.  War  with  the  American 
colonies,  54.1.  Reslores,  in  conjunction  with  Prus- 
sia, the  ascendancy  of  the  Orange  family  in  the 
United  Provinces,  606.  Ihwarts  the  ambitious 
designs  of  Austria  and  Russia  agaiust  Turkey,  6 15. 
Unites  with  Freddie  William  of  Prussia,  624. 
664.  Negotiates  with  Leopold  II.  671.  Hastens 
the  signature  of  the  convention  of  llcichcnbach, 
673.  Reluses  to  support  the  insurgents  of  thu 
Netherlands,  689.  Negotiations  relative  to  the 
rc-estahlishiiient  of  the  Austrian  government,  691. 
Attempts  in  vain  to  piocure  the  restoration  of  the 
antient  constitution,  695.  Refuses  to  interfere  m 
the  affairs  of  France,  799. 

Gcrmant/ ; slate  of  on  the  accession  of  Rliodolph  of 
llajuuurgh,  i.  21.  Contests  for  the  elec  toral  votes 
after  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  103,  Influence  of 
the  Austrian,  Havanan,  and  Luxciuhurgh  families, 
123.  Situation  on  the  accession  of  Frederic  III. 
243.  Plans  for  levying  the  public  contributions, 
3U6.  Right  of  private  warfare,  ibid.  Slate  at  the 
accession  of  Maximilian  1.  338.  Effects  of  tbc  art 
of  printing,  313.  Unwillingness  of  the  states  to 
mute  against  Charles  VIII.  of  France,  in  his  in- 
vasion of  Naples,  549.  Estahlishiucnl  of  a public 
juice,  and  institution  of  the  imperial  chamber,  ibid. 
Their  reluctance  to  assist  the  emperor  in  checking 
the  preponderance  of  France  in  Italy,  365.  Con- 
clude a truce  with  Louis  XII.  366.  Dispute  with 
the  emperor  relative  to  the  league  of  Cambray, 
394.  Division  of  the  empire  into  circles  by  Maxi- 
milian 422.  Complaints  of  the  states  against 
the  corruption*  and  exactions  of  the  church,  429. 
Origin  and  progress  of  the  reformation,  457.  469. 
Catholic  league  against  the  Lutherans,  474.  Re- 
ligious troubles  and  disorders,  476.  Protest  of  the 
Lutheran*.  482.  Confession  of  Augsbnrgh,  486. 
War  of  Smalkalde,  504.  Peace  of  Pavvau,  525. 
Memorable  diet  of  Augsbnrgh,  526.  Changes  in 
the  constitution  during  the  rergu  of  Charles  V.  541. 
Of  Ferdinand  1.  599.  Effects  of  the  reformation, 
60S.  Arrangement  relative  to  the  levy  of  lorcign 
troops  by  Maximiliun  II.  618.  Complaints  ot  the 
piolestants  to  Rhodulpli  II.  708.  Contest  fur  the 
succession  of  Cleves  and  Juliets,  711.  Content 
during  tbc  interregnum  after  the  death  of  Rbo- 
dulpli  I.  729.  State  of  at  tbc  accession  of  Mat- 
ilda*. 731.  Revival  of  disputes  between  the  catho- 
lics and  protestauts,  73-1.  The  thirty  years'  war, 
738.  Introduction  of  a new  principle  into  the  law 
of,  927.  Peace  of  Wcstplulia,  953.  Rrioarksoii'ita 
effects.  963.  Diet  rendered  permanent,  1008.  Stat« 
and  power  uf  the  principal  states,  lOlO.  Drclineof 
its  wealth,  population,  5tc.  1917.  Attachment  of 
the  princes  to  France,  1018.  Change  iu  their  sen. 
timentsoccasiotied  by  the  aggression?  of  Louis  XIV. 
1029,  Ameliutaiivn  of  (be  winy  by  Leopold,  1040. 
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The  diet  declare!  war  against  T.onis  XIV.  1050. 
Revival  of  the  internal  disputes,  1054  Slate  of 
after  (he  conclusion  of  the  quadruple  alliance,  fi. 
70.  Alter  the  peace  ot  Belgrade,  2l>4.  Dispute! 
with  thr  French  government  relative  to  the  feu- 
dal rights  reserved  in  Alsace,  lairainc,  and 
Tranche  Comic,  704. 

Cfrnnrnic  Union  ; formed  by  Frederic  II.  of  Prussia 
against  Joseph  II.  ii.  599. 

Gertrude  /lime  wife  of  lthodolph  of  Ilapsburgb  ; 

ermr  in  regard  to  her  name,  i.  69. 

Gertruudenbrrg,  congress  of;  i.  1230. 

Gibelines  See  Gnel/>. 

Gibraltar ; caplured  hy  the  English,!.  1187. 

Ctanu,  people  of ; join  the  Helvetic  Confederacy, 
i.  132.  Reduce  the  power  ot  the  Austrian  prince* 
in  their  district,  161.  Defeat  the  Austrian*  at 
Nnefcls,  ihid. 

Glnl’.i  t nl.cn  hy  London,  ii.  -147. 

Gadolphin  ; intrusted  with  the  administration  in  Eng- 
land; i.  1120.  Unite*  with  the  Whig*,  11 53.  Dis- 
missed, ii.  13. 

Cimialra  de  Cardura  the  Spanish  general  : as-ists  in 
resrnrir.g  Ferdinand  king  of  Naples,  i.  353.  Unite* 
with  the  French  to  depose  Frederic,  367.  Ft  pc  Is 
the  French  from  Naples.  377. 

Gorin  and  Graditha  ; escheat  to  the  emperor  Maxi- 
milian I.  i.  374.  note. 

Colter,  count ; sent  by  Frederic  II.  to  Vienna,  to  state 
his  claims  on  Silesia,  ii  232.  His  charucier  and 
the  result  of  his  negotiation,  ibid. 

Grand  Alliance;  formatmu  of,  j.  1051.  Dissolution, 
1059.  Renewed  on  the  contest  for  the  Spanish 
succession,  1118.  Cauies  of  its  dtaolotion,  ii.  11. 
Creek  empire  ; decline  and  fall  of,  i.  209. 

Crick  language  ; diffused  o»cr  Europe,  i.  342. 
Oregon / X.  pope;  his  conduct  in  regard  to  Germany, 
on  the  accession  of  Khodolph  of  Haptburgh,  i.  22. 
Rclnses  to  acknowledge  Alphonso  of  Castile  as 
emperor,  ibid.  Approves  the  election  of  Khodolph, 
27.  Interview  with  Rhodolph,  28. 

Gregorian  calendar;  introduced  into  Germany,  i. 
670  note. 

Orisons  slate  of  their  government  ; i.  329.  Disputes 
with  the  Austnan  princes,  350.  Unite  with  the 
Swiss  states,  ibid.  Contests  with  the  government 
of  the  Tyrol.  358.  Obtain  the  Valletta?,  Chiaven- 
na  and  Burtnio,  409.  The  occupation  of  the  Val- 
lelitie  by  the  French,  910.  Break  their  connection 
with  France,  and  unite  with  Austria,  922. 
Grumliach  secretary  of  Maximilian  I. ; writes  a life  of 
him  and  his  father  Frederic,  i.  441.  note. 
Orumbach,  lord  of;  account  of,  626.  Attacks  the 
bishop  of  Wurtthnrgh,  ibid.  Obtains  tire  protec- 
tion of  the  I)nkc  of  Saxe  Gotha,  and  endeavours  to 
excite  troubles  in  the  empire,  626.  Executed,  627. 
Omntaltn,  reversion  of;  settled  oli  the  House  of 
Austria  hy  the  |>cace  of  Aix  la  Ctiapelle,  Ii.  357. 
GueMaa!;  succeeds  the  dakc  of  Longuevilfc  in  the 
command  of  the  Weymarian  army,  i.  929.  Joins 
Banner,  929-  Reduce*  the  electorate  of  Cologne, 
930.  Defeated  by  the  Bavarians.  935.  Killed,  936. 
fit. e‘Ji  and  Gibelint);  their  contexts  in  Italy,!.  112. 
117. 

thrillt mcirnui;  Ins  Hapsburgiacom,  or  treatise  on  the 
Austrian  family,  i 7.  note, 
ffunpcurjfrr,  invention  of;  ill  e (frets,  i.  340. 

Ctrntnr*  the  Rtcb ; an  ancestor  ol  Rhodolph  of  Hap*- 

butgk,  1. 1. 


Cunlt;  memorable  siege  of,  by  Solyman  the  Magnifi- 
cent, i.  5*6. 

Gum, fill  Adolphut ; causes  of  his  resentment  against 
Ferdinand  It.  i.  799.  Disappointed  in  Ins  endea- 
vour* to  obtain  the  direction  of  the  protestant 
league  in  Germany,  800  Accommodation  with 
Christian  IV.  of  Denmark,  when  worsted  by  the 
imperialists,  811.  Reinforces  Stralstiud,  ihid. 
State  of  Sweden  on  his  accession,  829.  Wrest* 
Ingria  and  Carclin  from  the  Russians,  ibid.  Forces 
Sigisroond  king  of  Poland  to  relinquish  bis  preten- 
sions to  Sweden,  850.  Encouraged  hy  France  to 
interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Germany,  831.  Appeals 
in  vain  to  the  German  princes,  ihid.  Lauds  in 
Germany,  833.  Reduces  the  duke  of  Pomerania 
to  agree  to  an  alliance,  ibid.  Expels  the  impe- 
rialists from  Pomrrama,  831.  Checked  by  the 
elector  of  Brandenburgh,  835.  Treaty  with 
France,  ibid.  Causes  which  favoured  his  pro- 
gress, 837.  Extend*  his  conquests,  840.  Endea- 
vours to  relieve  Mngdchurgh  when  besieged  by 
Tilly,  641.  Reduces  the  electors  ol  Saxony  and 
Brandenburgh  to  grant  a passage  through  their 
territories,  ibid.  Eitorls  tbe  assent  of  the  elector 
of  Brandenburgh  to  n treaty  of  alliance,  846. 
Enters  into  a treaty  with  the  landgrave  of  Hesse, 
847.  Unites  with  the  elector  of  Saxony,  849. 
Defeats  Tilly  at  Hicitcnfeld,  850.  Motives  of 
his  subsequent  conduct,  853.  Increase  of  his  in- 
fluence in  Germany,  854.  Advances  to  the 
Rhine,  ibid.  Offer*  a neutrality  to  the  catholics, 
860.  Invade*  Havana,  862.  Enters  Munich,  ibid. 
•Saves  Nuremberg  when  threatened  hy  Walditein, 
872.  Repulsed  in  his  attempts  to  forte  the  impe- 
rial camp,  874.  Killed  at  I.titzcn,  879.  Kcmaiks 
on  the  circumstances  of  his  death,  ibid.  note.  His 
character.  880. 

Gtutarui  III.  king  of  Sweden  ; efferl*  a change  in 
the  government  of  bis  country,  ii.  503.  Attacks 
Russia  at  the  commencement  of  the  Tuikish  war, 
620.  Deserted  by  his  troops,  621.  Attacked  by 
Denmark,  ibid.  Signs  a peace,  673. 

llanorer,  house  of;  raised  lo  the  electoral  dignity,  i. 
1055.  Increase  of  its  influence  by  the  elevatiou 
of  George  I.  to  the  British  throne,  ii.  72. 

Ilanuutie  Is  ague ; its  trade,  wealth,  nod  power,!. 
1018.  Decline,  ibid. 

Ilaptburgh  castle  ; built  by  Wemcr  bishop  of  Stras- 
burgh,  i.  2.  Various  accounts  of  its  origin,  ibid, 
note.  Uncertainly  in  trgard  to  the  limits  of  tbe 
nnncied  county,  8.  note. 

Hirreoiin,  minister  of  Fonts  XIV.;  his  successful  in- 
trigues to  ubtuin  for  the  Bourbon  family  the  Spanish 
succession,  i.  1097, 1098. 

Harrnck,  fienare 1 1 lire;  sent  by  Leopold  I.  to  Madrid 
to  secure  the  Spanish  succession,  i.  1095.  Baffled 
by  the  intrigue*  of  the  French  court,  1097.  Quits 
Madrid,  1098. 

Harrack,  f.ooii,  count ; succeeds  his  father  as  em- 
bassador at  Madrid,  i.  1098.  His  e m racier,  ii. 
163.  Laments  the  ascendancy  of  France  at  the 
court  of  Vienna,  206. 

Hnrrit,  Sir  James ; supports  the  endeavours  of  Jo- 
seph II.  to  overthrow  the  Prussian  interest  at  the 
court  of  Russia,  ii.  556. 

Hartman  of  Kyburgh ; disinherits  his  nephew  Rho- 
dolph of  Hapsburgh,  i.  10.  Reconciled  to  biu», 
11.  Death,  12. 


Hartman 


INDEX; 


Hartman  soeonrt  son  of  Rhodolph  of  Hapthurgh ; his 

untimely  death,  i.  52. 

Hasfetdt,  imperial  central  ; defeats  the  sons  of  the 
deposed  elector  Palatine,  i.  9!*.  Defeated  by  the 
Swedes  at  Yankoritz,  938. 

Hawke,  admiral ; defeats  the  French  fleet  off  Finis- 
true,  ii.  346. 

Hedwige  daughter  of  Sigismond  king  of  Hungary; 
aflianccd  to  William  of  Austria,  i.  153.  Com- 
pelled by  the  States  to  espouse  Jaghellon  duke 
of  Lithuania,  ibid. 

Heidelberg,  union  of ; formed  by  the  protestants,  i. 

- «57t. 

Heinsiut,  pensionary;  unites  with  Marlborough  in 
promoting  the  prosecution  ofthc  war  against  France, 
l.  1120. 

Helena  widow  of  Ragotsky  ; espouses  Tekeli,  i.  1075. 
Her  death,  1090.  note. 

Helvetic  confederacy.  Sec  Switzerland. 

Henry  of  Luxemburg)! ; raised  to  thr  imperial  throne, 
i.  99.  Secures  the  throne  of  Bohemia  for  his  son 
John,  ibid.  Claims  Austria,  100.  Reconciled  to 
the  Austrian  princes,  10.’.  Aflinnced  to  their  sister 
Catherine,  102.  His  death,  ibid. 

J/mry  of  Carililhia ; offers  himsclt  as  a candidate  fur 
the  crown  of  Bohemia  on  the  death  of  Wcnces- 
laus,  i.  87.  Chosen  king  on  'the  death  of  Rltn- 
dolpb,88.  Expelled  by  the  natives,  99.  Death, 
and  contests  for  his  territories,  10-1. 

Henry  of  Austria,  son  of  All  e.t  l.;  made  prisoner  at 
the  battle  of  Muhldorf,  i.  110.  Leads  an  Austrian 
force  into  Italy,  and  espouses  the  cause  ot  the 
Visconti,  113.  Death,  118. 

Henry  VII.  of  England  ; his  feeble  attempts  to  pre- 
vent Britanny  from  bring  annexed  to  the  French 
crown,  i.  302.  Sends  a contribution  to  the  empe- 
ror Maximilian  against  the  Turks,  370. 

Henry  VIII.  of  England-;  joins  tlie  holy  league 
against  Louis  XU.  i.  404.  Unites  with  Maximilian, 
and  invades  France,  410.  Reconciled  with  Louis, 
413.  Hostility  against  the  Roman  sec,  480.  De- 
clines assisting  the  protestants  of  Germany  against 
Charles  V.,  504. 

Hairy  11.  of  France  ; unites  with  Maurice  of  Saxony 
against  Charles  V.  i.  590.  Invades  Loraine,  321. 
Concludes  a pence  with  Philip  of  Spain  to  check 
the  progress  of  the  proteitant  doctrines,  591. 

Henry  of  Navarre,  afterwards  IV. ; heads  the 
protestants  in  France,  i.  616.  Escapes  from 
the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  ibid.  Endca- 
voura  to  prevent  the  schism  among  the  protc.v. 
fonts  of  Germany,  and  unite  them  against  the  em- 
peror, 665.  Seconds  the  formation  of  the  protes- 
tant  union,  671.  Designs  against  the  House  of 
Amina,  713.  Assassinated,  7 1 6. 

Henry,  elector  of  Saxony  ; succeeds  to  the  territories 
of  his  brother  George,  aud  introduces  the  protos- 
taut  religion,  i.  498. 

Henry,  duke  of  Anjou ; chosen  king  of  Poland,  i. 
643.  Abdicates,  ibid. 

Henry,  prince  of  Prussia ; his  operations  during  the 
seven  years'  war,  ii.  440,  441.  477. 

V'Herbevilte ; commands  the  Austrian  army  against 
the  Hungarian  rebels,  i.  1246.  Restores  tlie  Au- 
strian government  in  Transylvania,  1247. 

Htrtzberg,  count;  retires  from  the  Prussian  cabinet, 
ii.  675. 

Hrirtrr  ; defeats  Ragotskr,  i.  1149.  Dissipates  the 
rebel  confederacy  m Hungary,  1249. 


Hilburghaute it,  prince  of;  his  character,  Ii.  171. 

Defeated  in  his  attempt  to  reduce  Bosom,  ibid. 
Hoben  Elms,  lordship  of;  acquired  by  the  House  of 
Austria,  ii.  565. 

Holland.  See  United  Prorineet. 

Holstein  and  Slcawick , appropriated  by  Christian  I. 
of  Denmark,  i.  799. 

Holstein  Cottorp,  house  of;  account  of,  i.  977.  note. 
Commencement  of  its  union  with  Sweden,  978. 
note.  Libcratitn  from  its  dependence  on  Den- 
mark. 983.  note.  Final  cossnou  of  the  durfay  to 
Denmark,  983. 

Holy  league;  formed  by  pope  Julius  II.  against 
Louis  X II.,  I.  404. 

Homonai,  imperial  general ; defeated  in  Hungary  by 
Bethlehem  Gabor,  i.  771. 

Horn,  Swedish  general;  his  disagreement  with  the 
duke  of  Weymar,  i.  903.  Occasions  the  defeat  at 
Nordliugcn,  903.  Captured,  904. 

Huberuburgh,  peace  of ; ii.  481. 

Hulter  burgomaster  of  Vienna  ; engager  in  the  con- 
tests between  Frederic  and  Albert  of  Austria,  i. 
270.  Beheaded  by  Albert,  271. 

Hungary ; various  contests  for  the  crown  of,  i.  63. 
86.  171.  Loss  of  the  provinces  annexed  to  the 
kingdom  by  Louis,  172.  Albert  V.  of  Austria 
elected  king,  186.  Threatened  by  the  Turks,  196. 
Contests  for  the  crown  on  the  death  of  Albert, 
200.  Election  of  Ladislaus  Post  humus,  201. 
State  of  the  country  on  the  death  of  ladislaus, 
268.  Election  of  Matthias  Corvinus,  ibid.  Of 
Ladislaus  king  of  Bohemia,  299.  State  of  the 
country  in  the  reign  of  Maximilian  I.  324.  416. 
note.  During  the  minority  of  Louis,  548.  In- 
vaded by  Solyman  the  Magnificent,  549.  Dis- 
tricts occupied  by  the  Turks  during  the  reign  of 
Ferdinand  I.  563.  Wars  in  the  reign  of  Rhn- 
dolph  II.  618.  685.  Insurrection  ofBotskai,  686. 
The  States  unite  with  Matthias  against  his  brother 
Rhodolph,  696.  Ceded  by  Ilhodolph  to  Matthias, 
701.  Coronation  of  Matthias,  702.  Protestants 
throw  off  their  allegiance  and  join  the  Bohemians 
against  Ferdinand  It.  i.  770.  Chuse  Bethlehem 
Gabor  as  their  king,  773.  Constitution  of  the 
country,  989.  Disputes  of  the  natives  with  Leo- 
pold I.  990.  Vain  uttompts  to  effect  an  accommo- 
dation. 990,  991.  Rebellion  of  Tekeli,  1073. 
Accommodation  with  the  emperor,  1083.  Aboli- 
tion of  the  elective  monarchy,  ibid.  Rebellion  of 
Ragotsky,  1137.  Union  of  the  insurgents  with 
France,  ibid.  They  refuse  the  offers  of  Joseph  I. 
1245.  Form  a general  confederacy,  and  elect 
Ragotsky  a*  their  leader,  1216.  Throw  off  their 
allegiance,  1248.  Defeated,  12-19.  Conclusion 
of  the  peace  of  Z-slmar,  1250.  Ratiflcaiion  of  by 
Charles,  ii.  9.  Change  in  the  sentiments  of  the  na- 
tives towards  the  House  of  Austria,  10.  Their 
loyally  to  Maria  Theresa,  263.  Attempts  of  Jo- 
seph II.  to  improve  the  trade  of  the  country,  581. 
Innovations  of  Joseph,  651.  Remonstrances  of 
the  natives,  ibid.  Restoration  of  thoir  regalia, 652. 
Their  exorbitant  demands  presented  to  lo-ojiold  II. 
680.  Coronation  of  Ia-opuld,  684.  Change  of 
the  national  sentiment,  685. 

Huoniailes.  See  Corvinus. 

Huu,  John ; attacks  the  pretensions  of  the  popes 
and  the  abuses  of  the  church,  i,  173.  Propa- 
gation of  his  doctriues,  ibid.  Burnt  at  Constance, 
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Hussites  ; their  wan  in'  Bohemia,  i.  17?.  Claim  the 
communion  untici  both  Linda,  ibid.  Headed  by 
Zoka,  175.  Division  of  thetr  v:ct  into  Calixtines 
and  Taboritcs,  17 7.  Reconciliation  of  the  Oalix- 
tiucs  with  the  Homan  ace,  100.  Defeat  of  the 
Tnburites,  ibid.  They  op|>oar  the  election  of  Al- 
bert V.  of  Austria,  187.  Defeated,  ibid. 

Huttcn,  Vine ; his  writings  against  the  papal  ace,  i. 
425. 

D' HustUn\  ai-nt  by  Louis  XIV.  to  negotiate  vnth 
the  allies  at  Cortruydcubcrg,  i.  13.i0. 

Ilyndford,  lord.  Urn  tab  minister  at  Berlin;  hi»  nego- 
tiations in  regard  to  Silesia,  i).  244.  Character, 
£-16.  Signs  the  peace  of  Breslau,  274. 

lUrshazy,  the  first  protc.-tant  cl.oscn  palatine  of  Hun- 
gary, i.  703. 

Illyrians ; allowed  by  Leopold  II.  to  farm  a separate 
national  assembly,  it.  (582. 

Imperial  Towns,  decline  of;  i.  1017. 

Innocent  XII.;  aiutuls  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  i. 
964.  Promotes  the  views  of  Lotus  XIV.  on  the 
Spanish  succession,  1097.  1103.  1106. 

Innocent  XIII.  pope ; his  character  and  political  situ- 
ation, ii.  66. 

Indu’genciei,  origin  of ; i.  430. 

Interim  ; a temporary  regulation  in  regard  to  religion 
introduced  by  Charles  V.  i.  615. 

Isabella  of  Spam  ; character  of,  i.  318.  Obtains  the 
crown  of  Castile,  380.  note.  Bequeaths  the  re- 
gency to  her  husband  Ferdinand,  318. 

Isabella  princess  of  Poland  ; espouses  John  of  Zapoli 
wai  voile  of  Trutisyltauiu,  i.  5t>0.  Lndvavouts  to 
sceorc  (be  crown  of  Hungary  for  her  infant  sou, 
ibid.  Besieged  in  Hudn  by  Ferdinand,  and  res- 
cued by  tin-  sultan  Solyman.  662.  Compelled  by 
the  Turks  to  renounce  the  throne,  563. 

Isabella  daughter  of  Philip  11.  of  Spain  ; espouses  the 
archduke  Albert,  and  receives  the  joint  sovereignty 
oftha  Netherlands,  i.  650. 

Italy,  situation  of;  on  the  expedition  of  the  emperor 
Frederic  III.  to  Koine,  i.  256.  On  the  accession 
of  Maximilian  I.  330.  Origin  and  extent  of  the 
feudal  superiority  of  the  emperors  in  that  country, 
3.11.  Stale  of  alter  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees, 
1000.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  Quadruple  Al- 
liance, ii.  64.  At  the  commencement  of  the  war 
for  the  Austrian  succession,  277. 

Icon  Vassiliecitch  I. ; founds  the  greatness  of  the 
Russian  empire,  i.  323. 

lean  Vutsilitiitch  II.;  conqneis  a considerable  part  of 
Livonia,  i.  630.  Kilters  into  au  alliance  with 
Maximilian  II.  631. 

Jacob*!  of  Mies,  a Hussite  preacher  ; claims  for  the 
laity  the  participation  of  the  cup  m the  commu- 
nion, i.  174. 

Jacobins-,  their  rise  in  France,  ii.  701.  Their  vast 
plans  and  hostile  designs  against  Austria,  714. 
Jagirndorf,  duke  of;  proscribed  by  Fcrdiuand  II. 

for  supporting  the  elector  palatine,  i.  788. 
Jaghcllon  duke  of  Lithuania  ; obtains  the  throne  of 
Poland  fay  rspuusiug  Hcdwige  daughter  of  Sigia- 
rooml  king  of  Hungary  and  Poland,  i.  153. 
Jamaica  ; ceded  to  England,  i,  1003. 

James  I.  of  England  ; declines  supporting  his  son-in- 
law  the  elector  palatine  at  the  commencement  of 
• be  Bohemian  troubles,  i.  776.  Kilters  into  nego- 
tiation with  Ferdinand  II.  and  induces  the  de- 


posed elector  to  submit,  791.  Prepares  to  sup- 
port Ins  son-in-law,  798. 

James  II.  of  England;  his  subservience  to  France,  L 
1045.  Compelled  to  abdicate,  1048.  Fails  its  bu 
endeavours  to  recover  bis  throne,  1053. 

Jauissaru’,  establishment  of ; i.  192. 

Jesuits',  their  influence  over  the  emperor  IUvcdolph 
II.  i.  655.  Plans  for  tire  suppression  of  the  pro. 
testsut  religion,  661,  662.  Lffects  of  their  inlla. 
cnee  on  Ferdinand  II.  741.  786.  note.  Prevent 
him  from  conciliating  the  prolcstanu,  888.  Pro- 
cure the  disgrace  ot  Waldstein,  892.  Excluded 
from  a share  in  the  education  of  Joseph  I.  1153. 
1163.  Decline  of  their  ascendancy,  1165. 

Jetts ; privileges  granted  to  them  m the  Austrian  do- 
minions by  Joseph  II.  ii.577. 

Joachim  II.  elector  of  Branded  burgh ; espouses  tire 
prutesiant  doctrines,  i.  497.  Joins  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  515.  note. 

Joan  queen  of  Nuplel ; murders  her  husband,  i.  1 19. 
note.  Driven  from  Naples,  and  restored  to  tlie 
throne,  ibid. 

Joanna  daughter  of  Henry  king  of  Castile;  refuses 
the  hand  of  Ferdinand  of  Arragou,  i.  380.  note. 

Joanna  wife  of  the  archduke  Philip  ; becomes  heiress 
to  the  Spanish  dominium,  i.  379.  Proclaimed 
joint  sovereign  of  (.'aside  wntli  her  husband,  380. 
Rendered  insane  by  his  death,  382.  Her  charac- 
ter. 415.  Nominally  associated  m the  government 
of  Spain  till  her  death,  510. 

John  son  of  Frederic  of  Austria;  assassinates  his 
uncle  Albert  I.  i.  92.  Subsequent  life,  94.  Sen- 
tcncc  of  death  proclaimed  ugautst  him  by  the  cm 
peror  Henry  of  Luxcniburgli,  101. 

John  son  of  the  emperor  Henry  of  Luxemhurgh ; 
raised  to  the  ihronc  ot  Bohemia,  i.  99.  Opposes 
the  elevation  of  Frederic  of  Austria  to  the  imperial 
throne,  104.  Conduct  towards  Louu  of  Bavaria, 
123.  Endeavours  to  appropriate  the  Carinthian 
territories,  125.  Accommodation  w-.lli  the  Austrian 
princes,  ibid.  Otlcndcd  by  the  divorce  of  Mar- 
garet heiress  of  ihc  Tyrol  from  his  son,  and  her 
marriage  » ills  Louis  of  Itsv.iriason  ot  the  emperor, 
127.  Killed  at  the  battle  of  Crcssi,  ibid. 

JnAu  XXII.  po|n- ; endeavours  to  obtain  the  impe- 
rial crown  lor  Charles  IV.  of  France,  i.  111.  Join* 
with  the  Austrian  princes  against  Louis  of  Bava- 
ria, 112.  Prevails  on  them  to  send  forces  into 
Italy,  113.  Publishes  a sentence  of  excommuni- 
cation and  deposit  ion  against  l-ouis,  ibid.  Depos- 
ed by  Louis,  and  regains  Ins  authority,  117.  Unites 
with  Frederic  ot  Tyrol  agauut  the  council  of  Con- 
stance, 223,  Compelled  to  abdicate,  228. 

Johu  prince  of  Bohemia;  liberates  Ins  brother 
Wenceslauswhen  imprisoned  by  his  subjects,  i.  164. 

John  I'alaologus  Creek  emperor ; negotiates  with 
| wipe  Eugenius  IV.  a pretended  union  between  the 
Creek  and  Latin  churches,  i.  190.  209. 

John  1.  king  of  Portugal ; flu  character,  i.  320. 

John  II.  kiog  of  Portugal ; character  of,  i.  321. 

John  V.  king  of  Portugal ; assists  the  archduke 
Charles  to  obtsin  the  throne  of  Spain,  i.  1188. 
Refuses  to  co-operate  with  the  allies,  1241.  H|» 

attachment  to  the  House  of  Austria,  ii.  70.  His 
disputes  with  Spain,  149. 

John  king  of  Denmurk ; unites  the  three  northern 
kingdoms,  i.  322. 

John  Co simir  king  of  Poland ; expelled  by  Charles 
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Gntlarns  of  Sweden,  1.  969.  Recovers  his  throne, 
970.  Assisted  by  the  emperor  Ecrdiiiand  III. 
ibid.  His  abdication,  1006. 

John  ihe  Constant  elector  of  Saxony  ; embraces  the 
doctrines  of  Luther,  i.  475. 

John  George  elector  of  Saxony  ; deserts  the  protes- 
tant  league,  and  enters  into  an  accommodation 
with  Ferdinand  If.  i.  775.  Obtains  the  promise 
of  the  revenues  of  Lusalia  from  the  emperor,  795. 
Opposes  the  designs  of  linstavus  Adolphus,  831, 
836.  ported  to  allow  the  Swedes  a passage 
through  his  territories,  841.  Attacked  by  the  im- 
perial general  Tilly,  848.  Treaty  with  Gustavus 
Adolphus.  849.  Overruns  Bohemia,  837.  Nego- 
tiates with  VValdstcin,  871.  Krpulsion  of  his 
troops  from  Silesia,  879.  Jealousy  of  the  Swedes, 
886.  l’eace  of  Prague  with  Ferdinand  II.  Pt>8. 
Obtains  I.usalia,  ibid.  Compelled  by  the  Swedes  to 
desert  the  emjreror,  989. 

John  George  II.;  his  character  and  principles,  i.  1013. 
Recovers  the  influence  of  his  family  among  the 
protestants.  ihid. 

John  Sigismond  son  of  John  of  Zapoli ; crowned  king 
of  Hungary,  i.  560.  Recovers  Transylvania  and 
part  of  Hungary  by  the  assistance  of  the  Turks, 
86.3.  Rejects  the  overture*  of  Ferdinand  I.  ibid. 
Attacked  by  Maximilian  11.  686.  Concludes  a 
peace,  639.  Death,  ibid.  m 

John  Frederic  duke  of  Saxe  Gotha ; patronises 
Grumbacli,  and  endeavours  to  excite  troubles  in 
the  empire,  i.  626.  Deposed,  627. 

John  Casimir,  administrator  of  the  palatinate  ; per- 
secutes the  Lutherans,  and  re-establishes  Calvi- 
nism, i.  659. 

John  Frederic  elector  of  Rrandcuborgb  ; joins  the 
protestant  confederacy,  i.  670. 

John  l)on  of  Austria,  natural  son  of  Charles  V.;  ac- 
knowledged by  Philip  IL  i.  540.  Attempts  to 
subjugate  the  revolted  provinces  of  the  Nether- 
lands, i.  651. 

John  Don  of  Austria,  natural  son  of  Philip  III.; 
endeavours  to  obtain  the  regency  of  Spain  alter  the 
death  ot  Philip  IV.  I.  102t.  Knibarrussmtnls  of 
his  administration,  1033.  Listens  lu  llie  overtures 
of  Louis  XIV'.  during  the  war  of  Holland,  1033. 

Joseph  Ferdinand  electoral  prince  of  Bavaria;  his 
claims  on  the  Spanish  succession,  i.  1094.  Ac- 
knowledged bv  Charles  II.  1095.  Appointed 
king  by  the  first  pattitiuu  treaty,  1099.  liis  death, 
1101. 

Joseph.  father;  a capuchin  friar,  sent  by  Hid  elicit 
to  thwart  the  designs  of  Ferdmaitd  II.  in  Germany, 
i.  882.  Procures  the  reduction  of  (lie  imperial 
troops  and  the  dismission  of  Wuldslcin,  822. 

Joseph  I.;  cluuen  king  of  the  Homans,  i.  1053. 
Crowned  king  of  Hungary,  1084.  Hiaeliaractrr, 
1163.  Cmiduut  at  the  siifge  of  iaindnu,  1164. 
His  necesslnn,  1165.  Concludes  a neutrality 
for  Italy,  1191.  Thwarts  the  enterprise  against 
Toulon.  1192.  1195.  Reduces  Naples,  1195. 
Conciliates  Charles  XII.  1201.  Kxertioux  to 
prosecute  the  war  against  France,  1202.  Sends 
troops  to  Spain,  1212.  Proscribe*  the  elec- 
tors of  Cologno  and  Bavaria,  ibid.  Grants 
the  fifth  elceturutc  to  the  elector  Palatine,  1213. 
Confiscate*. Maulua  and  Mirandula,  ihid.  Hum- 
bles the  pope,  ihid.  Rejects  the  offers  of  l aims 
XIV.  1218.  Ohieclioiis  to  the  preliminaries  pro* 
posed  by  the  allies,  1221.  Pic  vented  from  de- 


taching llie  elector  of  Bavaria,  1233.  Endea- 
vours to  conciliate  the  Hungarians,  1245.  1247. 
•Success  of  bis  arms,  1349.  Pcucc  of  Zutmar 
signed  with  the  insurgents,  1250.  His  death  and 
character,  1252. 

Joseph  II.;  remonstrates  against  the  alliance  with 
Prance,  ii.  390.  Fleeted  king  of  the  Romans, 
463.  Succeeds  to  the  imperial  crown,  487.  In- 
troduces a new  system  into  the  Austrian  nrinv,  489. 
Interviews  witn  the  king  of  Prussia  ut  Nciss  and 
Neustudt,  498,  499.  Mediates  between  the  Porte 
and  Russia,  499.  Attempts’  to  gain  the  confi- 
dence of  the  French  court,  ibid.  Visits  Ver- 
sailles, 520.  Measures  ro  secure  (be  Bavarian 
succession,  534.  Takes  the  field  against  the  king 
of  Prussia,  527.  Opposes  the  endeavour*  of  his 
mother  to  negotiate  an  accommodation,  533.  637. 
Acquiesces  in  die  peace  of  Trschcn,  567.  Offended 
by  ibe  conduct  of  France,  542.  Declaration  in 
the  contest  between  England  and  the  American 
colonies,  548.  Journey  to  St.  Petershurgh,  554. 
Gains  the  confidence  of  Catherine  II.  555.  Edu- 
cation, character,  and  conduct  before  his  seces- 
sion, 567.  Benevolence,  569.  Plaus  ol  reforma- 
tion, 517.  573.  576.  Resemblance  of  his  reforms 
to  those  of  the  French  economists,  576.  note.  Hi* 
conduct  towards  popo  Pius  VI.  578.  Abolishes 
vasssalage,  579.  Patronage  of  letters,  580.  En- 
deavours to  promote  commerce  and  manufactures 
581.  Attempts  to  obtain  the  free  navigation  of  the 
Danube  and  Black  Sea,581.  His  ambitious  prvv 
jeets,  582.  Second  journey  lo  Pari*,  and  renewal 
of  the  counectiun  with  France,  583.  Abrogates 
the  Barrier  Treaty,  584.  Endeavours  to  eatend 
the  limits  of  Austrian  Flanders,  .'>87.  Requires 
the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt  to  be  opened,  588. 
Opposed  by  France,  589.  Compelled  to  conclude 
the  peace  of  Fontaiuhleaii.  591.  Design*  against 
tins  Turks,  592.  Assists  Catherine  II.  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  Crimea  and  Kuban,  593.  Thwart- 
ed in  his  designs  by  France,  594.  His  project  to 
obtain  Bavaria  in  exchange  for  the  Netherlands, 
595.  F'oiled  by  Priis-in,  598.  Alienates  England 
by  his  conduct  m regard  lo  the  Barrier  Treaty  and 
the  American  colonies,  666.  Renews  his  connec- 
tion with  France,  607.  Hit  conduct  on  the  death 
of  Freddie  II.  ibid.  Hostile  designs  against  the 
Parte,  608.  Accompanies  Catherine  II.  during 
her  progress  through  the  Ciimea,  610.  Offers  Ins 
mediation  between  Russia  and  the  Turkr,  6l3. 
Endeavours  to  surprise  Belgrade,  ibid.  Declares 
war,  614.  Id  success  of  Ins  arms,  6l5.  Entrusts 
,,  the  coiuiuiind  ui  Sciavonia  to  Loudon,  617.  i <.».<■' 
of  hnyJirmv,  618.  Decline  of  Ins  health,  621. 
^t^adHuccess  ot  his  arm*,  624.  Checked  by  Prussia 
arid  the  Maritime  Powers,  ibid.  Deprived  of  the 
support  of  France  by  the  Ruvolutiou,  628.  At- 
tempts to  change  the  constitution  ol  the  Nether- 
lands, 634.  ilis  insidious  conduct,  638.  Dis- 
solves the  states  of  Haiuuult  and  Brabant,  641. 
Ilis  overweening  confidence,  644.  Deteal  ol  his 
troops,  6Ui.  Overthrow  of  the  guv  eminent,  648. 
Vain  attempts  to  conciliate  the  insurgents,  649. 
Discontents  in  Hungary,  651.  Dispute)  with  his 
biulbcr  Leopold,  ibid.  Restore;  the  sacred  crown 
and  regalia,  652-  Illness  anil  dmtli,  654.  Re- 
marks on  his  character  and  conduct,  658. 

Josepha  daughter  of  Matia  Theresa  ; her  meianclKily 
dcuih,  ii.  564, 
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Styaus  I.'nr ry ; (lie  great  Charter  of  Brabant,  ii. 
633. 

} 'Uteri  and  Berg-  account  of  tbc  succession  of,  ii.  06. 
note. 

Julius  II.  pope;  his  election,  i.  385.  Character  and 

Eiuciplcs,  386.  Wrcatt  Rouiugna  Hunt  ( irior 

upia.  ibid.  Plain  to  exclude  foreigners  Iron! 
Italy,  387.  Appeals  to  the  emperor  Miisiuuiian  I. 

• gainst  Joins  XII.  367.  Grants  Maaimriian  the 
title  of  emperor  elect,  389.  Kntert  into  the  league 
of  Cauibray  against  the  Venetians,  393.  .Secret 
overtures  to  the  Vcnotians,  394.  Conctadca 
an  accommodation.  39V.  Fm-icavours  to  ctpcl 
the  French  from  Italy,  ibid.  Urania  tha  invmti- 
tore  of  Maples  to  Ferdinand  of  Amgon,  399. 
Attempts  todriie  the  French  from  (ioooa  and  the 
lUilsnc.se,  400.  Besieges  Miranda!*,  401.  Dissi- 
pates the  council  of  1’isa,  405.  Induces  the  Swim 
to  invade  the  Milanese,  and  unites  with  the  kiug 
of  Arragon  Iicnrv  VIII.  and  the  Venetians  against 
France.  104.  Union  with  the  emperor  and  the 
Venetians,  409.  Death,  410. 

Julius  III.  pope;  restores  l’arrna  to  Octavio  Far- 
ncse.  i.  514.  note,  Gamed  by  Charles  V.  516. 
Convokes  a council  at  Treut,  ibid.  Endeavours 
to  arcs!  Farms  from  Octavio  Farnese,  514.  note. 
Jurissitz  Nicholas  ; his  memorable  defence  of  Ountz 
against  tbc  sultan  Solymaa  the  Magnificent,  i. 
556. 

KagnarJji,  treaty  of;  between  Catherine  II.  and  tbc 
Turks,  ii.  509. 

harsh/,  an  Hungarian  magnate;  signs  the  peace  of 
Zatiuar  with  Joseph  I.  i.  1350. 

Aauairt,  count ; plenipotentiary  at  the  congress  of 
Arx  In  Cha|>ellc,  it.  351.  Conduct  in  regard  to 
the  stipulations  concerning  the  Barrier  Treaty, 
3*3.  Ills  early  life,  365.  Entrusted  with  the 
direction  of  allairs,  367.  Design  to  abrogate  the 
Barrier  Treaty,  371.  Plan  of  an  union  between 
France  and  Austria,  373.  Attempts  to  conciliate 
the  French  court,  376.  Conduct  towards  England 
•luring  the  dispute  with  France  relative  to  Nova 
Scotia,  377.  Negotiates  the  alliance  between 
Austria  and  France,  385.  Obtains  the  dissolution 
of  the  council  of  Conference,  513.  Ausiety  to 
maintain  the  connection  with  France,  ihid.  Op- 
poses the  endeasonrs  of  the  enipre«s.queen  to  ef- 
fect an  accommodation  relative  tothe  Bavarian  suc- 
cession, 533.  Negotiates  the  peace  ol  Teachcn,  540. 
Solicits  leave  to  resign,  ibid.  Obtains  count  Cobenzl 
as  his  co  adjutor,  541 . Offended  by  the  conduct  of 
France  in  the  contest  for  the  Bavarian  succession, 
543.  OtTrrs  the  mediation  of  Austria  in  the  dis- 
pute between  England  and  France,  549.  Hemark 
•n  the  Journey  of  pope  Pius  VI.  to  Vienna,  578. 
note.  Declaration  in  regard  to  the  connection 
with  France,  586.  Opposition  to  the  innovations 
of  Joseph  II.  and  his  conduct  towards  the  Nether- 
lands. 63 6.  Decline  of  his  influence,  675. 

K ntb,  marshal ; killed  at  Hoehkirchen,  ii.  436. 
hath.  Sir  lloberl,  British  nunisirr  at  Vienna;  his  ac- 
count of  the  singular  behaviour  of  Ilartenslcin,  li. 
163.  Audience  of  the  empress-queen  on  rum- 
rniinieatnig  the  treaty  between  England  andKuxsia, 
387. 

Keller,  count ; appointed  by  the  king  of  Prussia  to 
negotiate  the  restoration  of  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment in  the  Netherlands,  ii.  691. 
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Kepler ; patronised  by  the  emperor  Rbodulph  II.  L 

735. 

Kcltlcr  Galhard,  grand  master  of  the  Teutonic  Order; 
cede*  Livonia  to  Poland,  and  appropriates  Coat- 
load  and  Semigallix,  i.  630, 

King  of  tie  humans ; the  title  assumed  by  the  empe- 
rors when  riot  crowned  at  Rome,  i.  39. 

Kituki ),  couut ; lui  character,  u.  358. 

Kiupruh  Achmet  grand  voter  ; restores  the  authority 
of  ibe  sultan,  i.  987.  Penetrates  into  lluugar., 
and  threatens  Austria,  993.  993.  Defeated  at  bt. 
Gotbxrd,  994. 

Kissel  bishop  of  Vienna,  minister  of  Matthias  ; op- 
poses the  transfer  of  llic  Austrian  dominions  lo 
Ferdi  mud  of  Siyria,  i.  739.  Urges  his  master  to 
conciliate  tbc  insurgent  Bohemians,  753.  Sciced 
and  imprisoned  by  Ferdinand,  755. 

Konigseg  ; appointed  lo  command  the  army  under 
Francis  duke  of  Ianaine  against  the  Turks,  ii.  176. 
His  character,  ibid.  Disgrace,  179. 

KenigtfcUltn ; a convent  tounded,  on  the  spat  where 
Albeit  I.  was  assassinated,  by  lus  wife  and  daugh- 
ter. i.  98. 

Konigsmark,  Swedish  general;  defeats  the  imperialists 
at  Vutlcrbuck,  t.  9o7.  Forces  the  elector  of  Saxony 
to  desert  the  emperor,  939.  Denials  Laniboy , 
94-4.  Surprises  Prague,  945. 

Kuhan ; acquired  by  Catheriuo  II.  ii.  593. 

Kt/burgi.  (hnuiuious  of ; i.  9.  Descend  to  Rbodolph 
ul  Hapsburgh,  13. 

1m  Hague ; defeat  of  the  French  fleet,  i.  1053. 

Laci),  marshal ; lus  character,  ii.  438.  Makes  an  ir- 
ruption into  Drindcnburgli,  453.  Assists  Joseph 
II.  in  new  modelling  tlie  army,  469. 

Ladislaus  Laketec ; expelled  lioiu  tbc-  tbroue  of  Po- 
land, i.  85. 

Ladislaus  P.  tthumus  son  of  the  roiperor  Albert  II.; 
crowned  king  of  Hungary,  i.  SOI.  Placed  under 
the  care  of  Ins  uncle  Frederic,  ibid.  Acknow- 
ledged king  of  Bohemia,  303.  lakes  pussesnon 
of  his  dominions,  305,  Entrusted  lo  the  care  of 
his  maternal  uncle  coant  Cilly,  ibid.  Hu  charac- 
ter and  conduct,  306.  Compelled  to  disinisa  CiUy, 
307.  Crowned  (t  Prague,  ibid.  Alienates  the 
Calixtiues,  ibid.  Recalls  Cilly,  ibid.  Offends  tbc 
Hungarians  by  appointing  Cilly  governor  of  the 
kingdom,  313.  Execute*  Ladislaus  Curvmus  for 
the  murder  of  Cilly,  314.  Disputes  with  the  empe- 
ror F'redcric  111.  365.  Death  and  character, 
314. 

Ladislaus,  king  of  Poland  ; revives  the  claims  of  his 
family  nu  the  crown  of  b*edcn,  i.  861.  Attacked 
by  Russia,  ibid. 

Ladislaus,  kins  of  Bohemia  ; offended  by  the  election 
of  Maximilian  1.  ns  king  of  the  Romans,  i.  391. 
Compromises  the  dispute,  ibid.  Raised  to  the 
throne  of  Hungary  on  the  death  of  Matthias  Cor- 
vinos,  399.  Peace  with  Maiuuiliao,  ibid.  Con- 
duct and  character.  335. 

Landau  ; reducer)  by  the  Hermans,  i.  1133-  Reco- 
vered by  lire  French,  1130.  Reduced  by  the 
allies,  1149. 

I andgrare ; antiquity  of  the  title,  i.  3.  note. 

Lean,  marquis  ot ; conqucis.Sarduuaaud  brcily,  ii.  89. 

Leiplie,  treaty  of ; between  the  queen  of  Hungary 
and  Augustus  III.  it.  315. 

Lea  X-  po(ie  ; lus  character,  and  situation  nf  the  pa- 
pacy on  Ins  election,  i.  410.  Reconciled  with 

Louis 
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Louis  XII.  41 9.  Endeavours  to  form  a crusade 
against  (he  Turk*.  413.  Treaty  of  V iterbo  with 
Pranci*  I.  4t(i.  l int  > with  Maxmuliuu  to  form  a 
crusade  against  the  Turks,  424.  Grants  a sale  of 
indulgences  in  Germany,  431.  His  conduct  on 
the  first  attack  nt  I .lit  tier,  432.  Issues  a monitory 
against  him,  433.  Sends  the  cardinal  ofGacia. 
to  try  him  in  Germany,  434.  Hull  of  condemna- 
tion against  Inin,  435.  Opposes  the  deration  of 
Charles  V.  to  the  imperial  dignity,  450.  Declare} 
the  writings  of  Luther  heietical,  460. 

Leopold  son  of  Albert  I. ; punishes  the  assassins  of 
bis  father,  i.  97.  Contrast  of  his  character  with 
that  of  his  brother  Frcdctic,  98.  Accommodation 
with  the  emperor  Henry  of  Luxemburgh,  100. 
Accompanies  him  into  Italy,  102.  Betrothed  to 
bis  niece,  ibid.  Mistake  couceming  his  wife,  ibid, 
note.  Leads  a body  of  troops  against  Louis  of 
Bavaria,  105.  Kspouscs  Catherine  of  Savoy,  106. 
War  with  the  Swiss,  ilsid . Defeated  at  Morgarten, 
106.  Armistice,  103  His  efforts  to  procure  the 
liberation  of  bis  brother  Frederic,  who  was  cap- 
tured by  Louis,  111.  Cains  the  pu|ie,  lit  114. 
Defeats  Louis  at  Burgau,  1 14.  Refuses  to 
approve  tbe  accummudatmn  concluded  bv  Fre- 
deric, 113.  Death,  116.  Wife  and  offspring, 
119. 

Le.pold  I.  son  of  Albert  II.;  joins  with  his  brollicr 
Albert  in  sccuiing  the  Tyrol,  i.  144.  Contrast  of 
his  character  with  that  of  Albert,  145.  Extorts 
from  Albert  the  administration  of  all  the  fa- 
mily domains,  except  Austria,  ibid.  Invasion 
of  his  dominions  by  Euguerrand  de  Coney, 
116.  Enters  into  the  war  between  Venice  and 
the  house  of  Carrara,  147.  150.  Invades  the  Tre- 
vigiano, ibid.  Obtains  the  Trevigiano,  151 . Yields 
it  to  Francis  of  Carrara,  152.  Acquires  Trieste, 
ibid.  Disappointed  in  his  hopes  of  obtaining  the 
crown  of  Boland  for  his  son  William,  152.  Dis- 
contents excited  in  his  territories  by  tbe  oppies- 
lions  of  his  bailiffs,  154.  Misunderstanding  be- 
tween him  and  the  Helvetic  States,  ibid.  De- 
feated and  killed  at  Senipach,  156.  Character, 
160. 

l.ropold  son  of  the  former;  continues  the  war  against 
the  Swiss,  i.  160.  Attacks  Glarus,  161.  De- 
feated at  Nncfcls,  ibid.  Concludes  a peace,  162. 

' Obtains  the  administration  of  the  Tyrol,  165.  Di- 
vision of  his  territories.  167.  Sup|>orrs  the  Anti- 
Caesar  Robert  elector  Palatine,  I.  ibid.  Enters 
Italy,  ibid.  Taken  prisoner,  168.  Associates 
his  brother  Ernest  in  the  adnimittrntion,  ibid. 
Death,  169. 

L'opoU,  archduke,  bishop  of  Passiti  and  StrasLntgli ; 
«ent  by  the  emperor  Ktrodotph  II.  to  sequester  the 
contested  succession  of  Cle.t  s and  Juliets,  i 712. 
Attacked  bv  the  pvolestnnts,  715.  Invades  Bolie- 
fnia,  717.  Defeated,  720. 

Itopeid  Williom  non  of  Ferdinand  II. ; appointed  to 
the  sees  of  Magdcburgli  and  Halberstndt,  i.  HP9. 
Character,  917.  Kapcls  the  Swedes  from  Bohe- 
mia, 926.  931.  Defeated  at  Breitvufeld,  931. 
Repairs  to  the  Low  Countries,  933  llnnrml 
the  command  of  the  imperial  army,  after  the  defeat 
*f  Yauknriii,  940  Expels  the  French  from 
Bavans,  ibid.  Promotes  the  elevation  of  his 
nephew  Leopold  to  the  imperial  dignity,  974. 

Leopold  I.  emperor;  acknowledged  by  Austria,  Hun- 
gary, and  Bohemia,  t.  966.  Accession,  973.  Ob- 
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itacles  to  his  design  of  obtaining  tbe  impe- 
rial crown,  973  Elected,  975.  His  capitu- 
lation, ibid.  Prosecutes  the  war  against  Swe- 
den, 977.  Prevails  on  Frederick  V.  ol  Denmark 
to  renew  hostilities,  980.  Assists  m driving  the 
Swedes  from  Jmland,  and  reducing  Pomerania, 
980.  Hastens  the  peace  of  Oliva,  between  Swe- 
den, Denmark,  and  Poland,  983.  Succours  the 
partisans  ol  Uugutsky  iu  Transylvania,  988.  Dts- 

{ lutes  with  his  Hungarian  subject',  989.  Attacked 
ly  the  Turks,  992.  Appeals  to  the  princes  of 
Christendom,  ibid.  Victory  of  St.  Golliard,  995. 
Concludes  a truce  with  the  Turks,  ibid  Conces- 
sions To  the  Hungarians,  996.  State  of  his  do- 
minions, 1007.  Reduction  of  his  authority  in  the 
empire,  1008.  Acquiesces  in  the  dismemberment 
of  the  Netherlands,  by  Louis  XIV.  1023.  Assists 
the  United  Province*  against  1-oiiis,  1027.  Ne- 
gotiations at  Kitneguvn,  lQgt).  Deserted  by  tho 
Dutch  and  Spaniards,  1032,  1033  Concludes 
peace,  1036.  Remonstrates  against  the  encroach* 
incuts  of  Louis  on  the  empire,  1039.  Ameliorate* 
the  military  system  of  Germans,  dm!.  Agrees  us 
the  truce  of  Rutisbon.  1045.  Endeavours  to  rouse 
the  empire,  10-16.  War  for  the  palatine  succes- 
sion, ibid.  Unites  with  Wilitain  prince  of 
Orange,  Sweden,  and  the  German  slates,  1047. 
Favours  the  revolution  in  England,  1049.  Obtain* 
from  the  empire  a declaration  of  war  against  Ixjuis, 
1050.  Concludes  the  grand  alliance,  1051. 
Grants  the  ninth  electorate  to  the  House  of  Hano- 
ver, and  attempts  to  revive  the  electoral  privileges 
of  Bohemia,  1051.  Su»|>vnda  his  gram  to  conci- 
liate the  empire,  1057.  Deserted  by  England  and 
Holland,  1060.  Agrevs  to  the  peace  of  Hyswiek,. 
1064.  Favours  the  introduction  of  a clause  for 
reducing  the  protestant  religion  in  the  Palatinate. 
1065.  Revival  of  the  disputes  With  his  Hungarian 
subjects,  1060.  1070.  Abolishes  the  constitution, 
1071.  Attempts  to  extirpate  the  prolest.mt  re- 
ligion, 1072.  Commencement  of  the  rebciliun  of 
Tekeli,  1074.  Attacked  by  the  Turks,  ibid. 
Appeals  to  the  princes  of  Germany,  1076.  Con- 
cludes a treaty  with  John  Sobieski  king  ol  Poland, 
ibid.  Retires  from  Vienna,  ibid.  Assisted  by 
Sobieski,  and  the  German  princes,  1073.  Re-en- 
ters Vienna  after  the  defeat  of  the  Turks,  ibid. 
Interview  with  Sobieski,  1079.  Successes  of  his 
arms,  1081.  Accommodation  with  the  Hungari- 
ans, 1083.  8'ircc'S  against  the  Turks.  1084.  Peace 
of  Carlovita.  1089.  Hik  claims  on  the  Spanish  suc- 
ccs'ion,  1092.  Sends  his  minister  count  Ifarracti 
to  Madrid.  1095.  Reins**  to  ucct)d  the  partition 
treaty,  1103.  Indignation  on  tbe  ap]x)intineiit  of 
t!  e duke  of  Anjon,  1112.  Appeals  to  vain  to  the 
empire,  and  the  powets  of  Europe,  ibed.  Com- 
mence* the  war  agaiult  Fnvr.ce,  1115.  Unex- 
pected sneer's  of  hi*  arm},  1117.  Change  of  the 
powers  of  Germany  amt  Europe,  m bis  favour, 
1121.  Dangerous  situation,  1 12R.  Expedition  ol" 
Ihe  elector  ol  Bavaria  into  the  Tyrol,  1129.  Gams 
Portugal  and  bavov,  1132.  1135.  Procures  tbe 
acknowledgment  of  his  so  Charles  as  king  of 
Spain,  1133.  Rebellion  uf  Ragntsky,  1 137.  En- 
deavours to  pacify  the  rebel',  1141.  Rescued  by 
die  victory  ol  Blenheim,  1 149.  Reduce'  Bavaria, 
ibid.  Hi*  letter  to  Marlborough,  11. i0.  Death 
and  character,  1153.  Change*,  end  aad  military, 
donnghts  i«g«,  1*66. 
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I.'.'jwM  Tt.  disputes  with  his  brother  Joseph  II  652. 
Accession,  663.  Stoic  u(  bit  <!< minions,  ibid. 
Character  and  conduct,  666.  Abolishes  ninny  of 
the  innovation*  ol  Jotr|ib,  667.  o79.  Overtures 
to  the  Ling  of  Prussia,  668.  Conciliate*  the  Bri- 
tish cabinet,  670.  Cullvrntiuii  of  Itcichcnback, 
•672.  Kelunt  to  lid  Iluuii,  C73.  Gams 

the  Ling  of  P«t*'ia.  674.  Peace of  hxistuva  with 
thr  l’urle,  ibid.  Withdraws  ins  confidence  Itom 
Kauniir,  67.5.  Chosen  emperor.  678.  Hit  firm 
and  prudent  conduct  towards  Use  Hungarians.  6BO. 
Conciliates  the  Ills  rums,  682.  Parities  the  discun- 
terrts  in  Hungary,  664.  His  coronation,  ibid,  Pre- 
pare* to  restore  the  Austrian  government  mlhc  Ne* 
Iherlands,  61K>.  Negotiations  with  Prussia  and  tire 
Maritime  l owers,  ibid.  Ills  oilers  to  the  people  of 
the  Netherlands,  691.  Subdues  the  insurgents,  694. 
Ilduses  to  restore  the  autieirt  constitution,  69/1. 
Kvndes  the  giiaraigy  of  the  allied  powers,  696. 
Sulpequrnt  disputes  with  the  Mates,  ibid.  Di— 
pules  with  Fiance,  relative  to  the  leudal  rights  of 
the  German  princes,  703.  Motives  of  his  conduct 
towards  France,  706.  l'biiis  for  the  relief  ol  the 
Ling,  ?t>7.  Declaration  from  Padua  ou  the  arrest  ( 
of  the  Ling,  709.  Fruitless  appeal  tu  England, 
ibid.  Ills  temporizing  conduct,  71 1.  Declaration 
at  l’iltntz,  712.  Death,  726. 

Xci  jM/d,  archduke,  son  of  l.cupuld  II. ; chosen  pala- 
tine ul'  Hungary,  ii.  681. 

I. 0'pchl  margrave  of  Ilailen;  commands  the  army, 
lnriiislicd  tu  I a.*o|roId  by  tire  German  Stairs, 
against  the  TnrLs,  i.  993. 

Liehtnaliiu,  prince,  governor  of  Charles  VI.;  Iris 
character,  ii  411. 

LiclitrmUtn,  pi  nice;  gains  the  victory  of  St.  La- 
zaro,  it.  331. 

Lille,  siege  of ; i.  1207. 

Lithuania,  duchy  of;  united  with  the  crown  of 
Poland  on  the  marriage  of  the  duke  JagheUou 
with  Hedwigr  queen  of  Poland,  i.  1.53.  Its  sub- 
sequent separntiuti,  and  stale  at  the  accession  of 
Maximilian  1.  324.  Ite-united  to  Poland,  612. 
note.  • 

Liionio  ; conquered  by  lire  Teutonic  knights,  i.  629. 
Separated  Irons  the  domain*  of  the  orders  by  Wal- 
ler uf  Plclli'iibergi  ibid.  Ceded  tu  Poland  by 
Gothurd  Kelller,  630.  erected  into  a kingdom, 
ibid.  Appropriated  by  the  Czar  of  Muscovy,  ibid, 

Lobcoiritt,  prince  ; defeated  by  the  French  at  Sahav, 
ii.  275.  lllockadcs  the  French  army  in  Prague, 
2R5.  His  successes  in  Italy,  298.  307. 

J. oeanio  ; ceded  to  the  Swim,  i.  409. 

Louguiviilt,  duke  of;  leads  a French  array  into 

Germany,  i.  925. 

Jjoratnt,  duchy  ; account  of,  834.  note. 

Xfluri'mi.  general ; destroys  a Prussian  convov  at  the 
siege  of  OlinuU,  ii.  422.  His  life  and  character, 
429.  Contributes  to  the  defeat  of  tire  Prussians 
at  Cunersdorb  437.  Defeats  Fouquet  at  Laud- 
shut,  4 17.  Tales  frlatz  and  invests  Breslau,  ibid. 
Defeated  by  the  Ling  ol  Prussia,  ul  I jgnitz,  450. 
Surprises  .Schweidinl/,  466.  Hi>  operations  in  the 
war  for  the  Havanan  succession,  .>.>0.  (Vnmnands 
the  army  qi  Sclavonia,  ,617.  Takes  Novi,  ibid. 
Intrustrd  with  the  supteurc  command,  623.  Ke- 
duces  Bdgrado,  623, 

Leni*  the  Severe  duke  of  Havana;  supports  the 
election  ql  Jlhudolph  of  Hapsburgh  to  the  imperial 
crown,  i.  25.  Espouses  bis  daughter  Matilda,  70. 


Lctii*  of  Bavaria : elected  emperor  in  opposition  to 
Fredetic  of  Austria,  i.  104,  165.  Acknowledged 
by  many  uf  the  Mules  and  cities,  105.  Contests 
with  lire  Austrian  princes,  ibid.  Drives  hr*  bro- 
ther Jthodolph  into  csrlc,  108.  Defeats  and  cap- 
tures Fredme  of  Austria,  109.  Generous  neai- 
iner.t  uf  his  pit, oner,  1 10.  Support*  the  Ghibe- 
Irn  partv  against  pope  John  XXII.  113.  Ex- 
communicated,  ibiil.  Defeated  by  Leopold  of 
Austria  at  llurgau,  114.  Concludes  an  advanta- 
geous accommodation  with  Frederic,  ibid.  Con- 
cludes a new  treaty  with  the  Austrian  princes,  116. 
Share*  the  imperial  authority  with  Frederic,  ibid. 
Resumes  Iris  concessions  on  the  death  of  Leopold, 
117.  Repair*  to  Italy,  and  aepose*  the  Pope, 
ibid.  Accommodation  with  Albert  and  Otlru  of 
Austria,  122.  Unite*  with  them  against  John  of 
bohemia,  124.  Dissolve*  the  marriage  of  Marga- 
ret Miiultioch  with  tire  prince  of  Bohemia,  and 
unites  her  with  hit  sou  Louis.  127.  Defeats  the 
Ling  ot  Bohemia,  ibid  His  death,  ibid. 

Jyoii*  XI. ; thwarts  the  projects  of  Charles  thr  Bold 
duke  of  Hurguudy  to  appropriate  part  of  the  Hel- 
vetic States,  i.l‘3.>.  Hts  contest*  with  the  Swim 
when  Dauphin,  219.  Occupies  part  uf  Alsace,  ibid. 
Accommodation  with  the  empire,  ibid. 

Louis  duke  ol  Orleans,  afterwards  Louis  XII.  bis 
contest*  lur  the  regency  during  the  minority  of 
Charles  VIII.  of  France  i.  292.  Leagues  with 
Francis,  duke  of  llrilanuy,  292.  Courts  lire  hand 
of  his  daughter  Anne,  300.  Made  prisoner  ml  the 
battle  uf  St.  Aubm,  293.  Succeeds  to  the  French 
crown,  355.  Accommodation  with  the  archduke 
Philip,  relative  to  the  Burgundian  territories,  ibid, 
luvadrs  the  Milanese,  and  expels  Ludovico  Storm. 
361.  Ex|ielled,  362.  Icods  a new  army  to 
Milan,  ibid.  Captures  Ludovico  Slorza,  563. 
(•ains  Philip,  and  enters  into  a treaty  with  the 
emperor  Maximilian  1.  36 6.  Obtain*  thr  acqui- 
escence uf  the  Pope  in  hi*  meditated  iuvastou  of 
Naples,  ibid.  1-eagucs  with  Ferdinand  of  Arra- 
goti  for  the  partition  of  that  country,  567.  As- 
sists in  expelling  the  king  of  Naples,  ibid.  Trraty 
ot  Trent  with  the  emperor  Maximilian,  ibid.  Dis- 
putes with  the  Spaniards  lur  the  possession  of 
Naples,  576.  Accommodation  of  these  disputes 
with  Philip,  377.  Deceived  by  Ferdinand  of 
Airagon,  ibid.  His  troops  driven  Irian  Naples, 
378.  Treaty  at  Blois  with  the  emperor  and 
the  archduke,  ibid.  Unites  with  Ferdinand 
against  the  archduke,  381.  Opposes  the  passage 
of  blaiimiliaii  into  Italy,  589.  Attacks  the  Au- 
strian ten  stories,  390.  Ix'ague  ofCuinhiay  against 
the  Venetians,  392.  Defeats  tire  \ enetians,  399, 
Unites  with  the  etnperor  against  the  pope,  ibid, 
less  of  hi*  power  i^  Italy,  407  Unites  with  the 
Venetians  agum*t  the  pope  and  the  emperor,  409. 
Attacked  hy  the  emperor  and  Henry  VIII.  410. 
Invades  the  Milanese,  411.  Repulsed  hy  tbe 
the  Swiss,  411.  Reconciles  Inuis'll  with  the  pope, 
the  emperor,  and  the  king  of  Arragon,  ibid.  Death, 
413. 

Luuit  XIII.  procures  the  assassination  of  the  marshal 
d'Ancre,  i.  767.  F'ulrusts  the  conduct  ol  ailaira  to 
Dr  l.uiues,  ibid.  Ilduses  to  enter  into  the  party 
formed  against  Ferdinand  II.  776.  Induces  tho 
German  protestants  to  agree  to  a trcqly  with  the 
Catholics,  777.  Supports  the  prcletisionS  ot  Charles 
duke  ol  Never*  to  the  succession  uf  Mantua,  821. 

Conclude* 
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Concludes  a treaty  with  Gustavus  Adolphus,  8.15. 
Supports  tin!  Swedes  and  protc.stauts  in  the  empire, 
860.  Declares  irar  against  Spain,  910.  Attacked 
by  the  Spaniards  and  imperialists,  911.  Cedes 
Alsace  to  the  duke  of  Wcymar,  ibid.  Repulses 
the  Spaniards  and  imperialists,  912.  Supports 
the  Swedes  in  Germany,  916.  Recovers  Alsace, 
925.  Invades  Germany,  ibid.  Ilis  death,  932. 

Leuit  XIV.  ; his  accession,  i.  952.  l’cace  of  West- 
phalia with  the  eiupcror,  953.  His  views  on  the 
imperial  crown,  974.  Concludes  ike  league  of  the 
Rhine  to  prevent  Austria  from  taking  part  m the  war 
with  Spain,  976.  Peace  oftlic  Pyrenees  with  Spain, 
985.  Espouses  the  infanta,  ibid.  State  of  his 
dominium,  997.  Character  and  principles,  ibid.  In- 
fluence in  Germany,  1018.  Attempts  to  dismem- 
ber the  Spanish  inheritance,  1021.  Invades  the 
Netherlands,  am)  reduces  Friinclic  Comte,  1022. 
Opposed  by  England,  Holland,  and  Sweden,  1026. 
Restores  Kranchc  ('unite,  1024.  Invades  the 
United  Provinces,  1026.  Gains  the  superiority 
over  tlic  allies,  1029.  Negotiations  at  Ninicguen, 
1050.  Detaches  England  and  I lulland,  1062.  Re- 
duces the  allies  to  accept  peace.  1036.  Encroach- 
ments on  the  empire  and  Spain,  10.18.  Gains 
England,  Denmark,  uud  Holland,  1011.  Invades 
the  Netherlands,  ibid.  Truce  of  Ratisbon,  ibid. 
State  of  his  dominions,  1042.  Persecutes  his  pro- 
testaut  subjects,  1044.  Continues  Ins  encroach- 
ments on  the  empire,  ibid.  Supports  the  preten- 
sions of  the  duchess  of  Orleans  to  the  palatine 
succession,  1046.  Devastations  of  the  Palatinate, 
10  >0.  Resists  the  attacks  of  the  grand  alliance, 
1052.  Situation  of  his  kingdom,  1059.  Detaches 
the  duke  of  Savoy,  England,  and  Holland,  1060, 
Compels  Leopold  i.  to  agree  to  the  peace  of  Rys- 
wick,  ibid.  Introduces  u clause  for  reducing  tire 
prntrsum  religion  In  the  Palatinate.  1065.  Ad- 
vantages gained  by  this  peace,  1066.  Foments 
(he  discontents  in  Hungary,  1074.  Endeavours  to 
cheek  the  progress  of  the  imperialists  agaiust  the 
Turks,  1086.  Views  on  the  Spanish  succession, 
1095,  1096.  Intrigues  to  exclude  the  Austrian 
family,  1096.  Gains  cardinal  Portocarrvro  and  the 
pope,  1097.  Negotiates  with  Kite  Maritime  Powers, 
1098.  Partition  treaties,  1098.  1102.  Procures 
the  nomination  of  Philip  second  sou  of  the  dau- 
phin, 1 U>9.  Gains  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  1 1 14. 
Secures  the  Netherlands,  ibid.  Obtain*  llie  sii|>- 
pnrt  of  the  dukes  of  Savoy  and  Mmitnn,  ibid. 
Offends  the  Rritish  nation  by  acknowledging  the 
pretender,  1119.  Ill  success  of  his  arms,  1121. 
The  elector  of  Havana  declares  in  his  favour, 
1122.  Sends  troop*  into  Havana,  1 128.  Plans  of 
attack  against  the  Austrian  territories,  1 129.  De- 
scried by  Suvov,  1150.  Reduces  Savoy  and  Pie- 
inuiit,  I i.il.  Offends  die  Spaniards,  1132.  Fo- 
meuts  the  discontents  in  Hungary,  1 168.  Defeat 
of  his  army  at  ISIeiihciiu,  1117.  Hi'  forlitude  and 
activity,  1 166,  Exertions  to  humble  the  duke  of 
Savoy,  1 176.  Ill  success  uf  his  arms,  1174.  1 139. 
Attempts  to  divide  the  allies,  1190,  Concludes 
vsitli  Joseph  I.  * neutrality  for  Italy,  1191.  Re- 
news li'is  negotiations,  1216.  Rejects  the  prelimina- 
ries offered  by  the  ullies,  1218.  Negotiations  at 
Gerti  uy  Jciiherg,  1250.  Deplorable  state  of  In*  do- 
minions, ii.  It.  Succeeds  in  opening  u separate 
negotiation  with  England,  14.  Concludes  the 
icacr  of  Utrecht,  15.  lit.  Signs  the  pence  of 
tasiadl  with  ihe  emperor,  20.  His  death,  35. 
Voi.  II. 


Louii  XV.  ; his  accession,  ii.  35.  Affianced  to  the 
infanta  Mary  Anne  of  Sp.aiu,  69.  Married  In 
Maria  Lctxinski,  daughter  of  Stanislaus  king  of 
Poland,  81.  Dismisses  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  91. 
Character  and  situation  on  the  death  of  Augustus 
IT.  of  Poland,  110.  Supports  the  election  of 
.Stanislaus,  120.  Conduct  on  the  denth  of  cardi- 
nal Floury,  288.  Characters  of  his  ministers,  289. 
Assumes  the  command  of  the  army  in  the  Low 
Countries.  301.  Endeavours  to  prevent  the  ele- 
vation of  the  duke  of  Lorjilic  to  the  imperial  dig- 
nity, 511.  Alliance  with  the  House  of  Austria, 
396.  His  secret  correspondence  to  diminish  the 
Austrian  influence  in  different  courts  of  Europe, 
514.  Death,  516. 

Louts  XVI. ; espouses  the  archduchess  Maria  Antoni- 
cita,  ii.  513.  Accession,  516.  Resumes  the  an- 
tient  system  of  policy  towards  the  I louse  of  Austria, 
ibid.  Intrusts  the  administration  to  Vergenues* 
517.  Prejudice  against  Joseph  II.  518.  520. 
Conduct  in  the  contest  for  the  Bavarian  succession, 
525.  Supports  the  endeavours  of  the  empress- 
queen,  In  effect  an  accommodation,  534.  Fa- 
vours the  iusurrection  of  the  American  colo- 
nics, 547.  Acquiesces  in  the  nomination  of 
the  archduke  Maximilian  as  elector  of  Co- 
logne, 550.  Renews  the  connection  with  Jo- 
seph It.  and  hastens  the  abrogation  of  the  Bar- 
rier Treaty,  581.  Opposes  the  designs  of  Joseph, 
in  regard  to  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt.  and  the 
limits  of  Austrian  Flanders,  589.  Mediates  the 
peace  of  Fontainebleau,  591.  Opposes  the  at- 
tcmpis  of  Joseph  to  recover  the  Ultra  Dannhiaii 

Srov  inces,  59  4 ; and  to  exchange  Bavaria  for  the 
letberlands,  595.  I-oss  of  Ins  ascendancy  in  the 
United  Provinces,  606.  Courts  the  friendship  of 
Joseph,  607.  His  character  and  principles,  625. 
Distresses  of  his  government,  itiid.  Convokes  the 
notables  and  the  stales-general,  625,  626.  Con- 
duct towards  Xeckor,  626,  627.  Decline  of  Ids 
authority,  627.  Distressed  situation,  702.  En- 
deavours to  regain  his  authority,  ibid.  Approve* 
the  revolution,  703.  Plans  tor  bis  relief,  707. 
Hi*  attempt  to  escape,  and  arrest  at  Vnrennes, 
703.  Accepts  the  constitution,  714.  Reduced 
to  dependence  on  the  Jacobins,  715. 

Louis  1.  of  Spain  ; his  short  reign  and  death,  ii.  78. 
Loins  margrave  of  Baden;  expo’s  Tekrli  from  Tran- 
sylvania. and  reinstate*  Michael  Abaffv,  i.  1036. 
Defeats  llte  l inks  at  Sulutikuincti,  1087.  Reduces 
Landau,  112?.  Operation*  against  the  French 
end  Bavarians,  1122.  1129.  Unites  with  Marl- 
borough, 1 1 1 1.  Tbstart*  the  design  of  Marlbo- 
rough to  invade  France  by  the  Moselle,  1166. 

Louisa  dt  Guzman  wile  of  John  of  Braganaa ; her 
character,  i.  999. 

ljonruit  minister  r f Louis  XIV. ; his  improvements 
of  the  Frenrh  military  system,  i.  1012. 

LmteorfoM;  captures  Uorgcn-op-Zoom,ii.  Mi. 

Labecte ; treaty  nl’,  j.  ttl  ?, 

t.ur.crn  ; joins  the  Swiss  Coll  fed  'rucy.l.  129. 

I. Miot  a ; transferred  to  the  elector  ol  Saxony  bv  Fer- 
dinand II.  i.  9o9. 

Luther  ; Ins  hirtli,  education,  and  character,  i.  126. 
Patronised  by  Frederic  the  \\  i-c  elector  of  sisxoQx , 
•127.  Writes  against  the  SVe  of  iiidnlgciit'ic-, 
•I'il.  Appeal-  before  the  cardinal  of  (iaeta  at 
Angshurgh,  454.  Papal  bull  against  him,  I 15. 
Appeals  against  the  bull,  456.  Disputes  with  the 
Cutltoiic  doctors,  ibiti.  Inveighs  agaptst  the  rr.r. 
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ruptioiis  of  the  church,  439.  Declared  a ticrctL', 
•1(,0.  Hums  (he  papal  bull.  461.  Ilia  conduct 
before  the  diet  of Worms  463,  loll.  Proscribed, 
465.  Saved  by  i lie  inlerfcieiice  of  tbc  elector  of 
Saxony,  166.  Commences  a translation  of  the 
Hdile,  ibid-  Uclurnsto  Wittcraherg.  469.  Verms 
a now  ritual,  47 .5.  Quits  (he  ccclvsitsiioal  habit, 
and  marries.  475.  Writes  ngaiust  tbc  anabaptist 
Mimccr,  476.  Refuses  to  uurte  with  Zutnclc,  491. 
50 1. 

Lutherans ; their  disputes  with  and  persecutions  of 
the  Calvinists,  i.  (i.V*.  Publish  the  hook  of  concord 
to  exclude  the  Calvinists  from  the  benefits  of  th« 
religious  peace,  licit!.  Oppose  the  endeavours  of 
Henry  IV.  of  Fiance  to  effect  an  untun  of  the 
two  chuichcs,  665.  Reject  the  peace  of  Prague 
concluded  by  their  chief  the  elector  of  Saxuuy, 
909.  Reconcile  tlrcrusclves  with  Ferdinand  ff. 
ibid.  Privileges  secured  to  thr  u by  the  peace  of 
Westphalia,  955. 

Lnyuts,  duke  of ; procures  the  assassination  of  the 
marshal  d'Ancrc,  i.  7 07.  Intrusted  with  the  ail- 
ministration,  ibid.  His  connections  with  Spain, ibid. 

Lutem'jurgh,  marshal;  attacked  by  William  prince 
of  Orange,  near  Mons,  i.  10.15.  Checked  in  his 
invasion  of  the  Lon  Countries,  1055. 

Magdalen  Thereto  third  wife  of  Leopold  I.  i.  1159. 

Magdeburgh,  city  of;  resists  Charles  V.  after  the 
dissolution  of  the  league  of  Snudkolde,  i.  516. 
Reduced  by  Maurice  of  Saxony,  519.  Declares 
in  favour  ul  (iustuv  us  Adolphus,  959.  Besieged 
and  sacked  by  the  imperiuhstr,  i>41. 

Mahomet  II.  ; captures  Constantinople,  i-  909.  Re- 
neges Belgrade,  910.  Increase  of  the  Turkish 
empire  under  his  reign,  326. 

Mahomet  IV.;  succeeds  lu  the  Turkish  empire, i.  986. 
Expels  Ragotsky  from  Transylvania, 987.  Invades 
Hungary,  999.  ' Supports  the  rebellion  ol  Tekeli, 
1074.  Deposed,  1085. 

Haillebois;  compels  George  II.  to  conclude  a neu- 
trality for  Hanover,  ii.  got . Marches  to  the  re- 
lief uf  Bclleisle,  when  besieged  in  Prague,  283. 

Majesli/,  title  of;  ciror  of  Kubcitson  in  regard  to  its 
assumption  by  Charles  V.  i.  451. 

Majorca',  conquered  by  a British  squadron,!.  1189. 

Mantfeld,  count;  command*  the  forces  sent  by  the 
protestant  union  to  the  assistance  of  the  Bohemians, 
i.  758.  Checks  the  progress  of  the  imperialists,  ibid. 
Penetrates  into  the  Pulutiuntc,  after  the  defeat  of 
the  elector  Palatine,  790.  Disavowed  by  the 
elector  P.  latino,  792.  Receives  assistance  from 
Rutland,  793.  Joins  Christian  IV.  of  Denmark', 
and  the  pudestant  confederacy,  804.  Defeated 
by  Walustcin,  805.  Penetrates  into  Hungary, 
ibid.  Death,  806. 

Mantua ; state  of  at  the  accession  of  Maximilian  I. 
i.  335.  Account  of  its  rise,  820.  note.  Contests 
for  the  succession  of,  820.  Reduced  under  the 
government  of  Austria,  1186. 

Margaret  Maultaseh  daughter  of  Henry  of  Carol- 
this;  becomes  heiress  of  her  father’s  "territories,  i. 
125.  Espouses  John  prince  of  Bohemia,  ibid. 
Obtains  the  Tyrol,  126.  Imprisoned  by  her  hus- 
band, ibid.  Seeks  the  protection  of  the  emperor 
Louisof  Bavaria,  ili'd  Her  marriage  dissolved,  127. 
Espouses  Louis  son  of  the  emperor,  ibid.  Grants 
the  reversion  of  Tyrol  to  the  Austrian  faintly,  110. 

Margaret  daughter  of  Maximilian;  affianced  to 
Chsries  dar.phin  of  France,  i.  290.  Dismissi'i 


on  his  marriage  w;;h  Anne  of  Britttmy,  301.  In- 
trusted with  the  government  of  this  Netherlands, 
385.  445.  Concludes  the  league  of  Cambrav. 392. 
414. 

Margaret  daughter  ofChnrles  V.  ; account  of,  i.  541. 

Margaret  daughter  of  Maximilian  II.;  account  of,  i. 
659. 

Margaret  Thtrrsa  first  wife  of  I.eo;>o!d  I.;  her  cha- 
racter, i.  5158. 

Maria  Ieopoldina  wife  of  Ferdinand  III.;  i.  971. 

Mario  Eleonora  Coir.aga  wife  of  Fcidiuand  III.;  i. 
975. 

Maria  Antonia  daughter  of  Leopold  I.;  conveys  her 
pretensions  to  ihe  Spanish  succession  to  the  Houso 
of  Bavaria,  i.  1158. 

Marianne  daughter  of  Philip  TIL  of  Spain  ; wife  of 
Ferdinami  111.  i.  971. 

Marianne  second  wife  of  Charles  II.  of  Spain;  fa- 
vours the  pretensions  of  Austria  to  the  Spanish  suc- 
cession, i.  1095.  Her  character  and  unpopularity, 
ibid.  Cor, ciliated  by  France,  1 097.  Again  em- 
braces the  Austrian  interest,  1101.  Appointed  to 
the  regency  by  the  will  of  her  husband,  1109. 
Excluded  by  the  French  parts,  1110. 

Unrip  Theresa  queen  of  Philip  fV.;  her  weak  admi- 
nistration, i.  1020. 

Maria  Theresa  daughter  and  heiress  of  Charles  VI.; 
her  character,  ii.  154.  Espouses  Francis  duke  of 
Loraiue,  160.  Endeavours  to  terminate  the  war 
svith  (lie  Turks,  199.  Accession,  225.  Conduct 
of  the  different  European  powers,  226.  Invasion 
of  Silesia  by  Frederic  II.  232.  Deserted  by  her 
allies,  23.5.  Negotiations  svith  the  king  of  Prussia, 
244.  Her  character  and  education,  255.  Influ- 
enced by  liartcnstein,  257.  Vain  reliance  on  the 
professions  of  Frauce,  258.  Enthusiasm  of  the 
British  nation  in  her  cause,  259.  Attacked  by 
France,  261.  Crowned  at  Prcsburgb,  263.  Ap- 
peals to  the  Hungarians,  262.  265.  Iaiy  ally  of  the 
nation,  265.  Celebrated  speech  to  the  diet,  ibid. 
Concludes  an  accommodation  with  Prussia  by  ced- 
ing Lower  Silesia,  267.  Renewal  of  hostilities, 
272.  Cedes  both  I'pper  and  Ixiwer  Silesia  to 
Prussia,  ibid.  Favourable  situation  of  her  affairs, 
276.  Rejects  the  proposals  made  by  Fleury,  28!. 
Hopes  to  recover  Lorainc,  Alsace,  and  the  Italian 
territories,  282.  Disapproves  the  transactions  of 
her  husband  with  the  French,  281.  Disappoint- 
ment at  the  escape  of  Bclleisle  with  the  remnant 
of  the  French  arm;  lio.n  Prague,  287.  Supported 
by  England  and  Holland,  290.  Plans  for  the  dis- 
memberment of  France,  294.  Rejects  the  accom- 
modation concluded  by  George  II.  with  the  em- 
peror Charles VII.  296.  Disputes  with  the  king 
of  Sardinia,  297.  Again  attacked  by  the  king  ot' 
Prussia,  504.  Recalls  her  lioops  from  Alsace, 
and  appeals  to  the  Hungarians,  304.  Defeat  uf 
the  king  of  Prussia,  310.  Negotiations  with 
Charles  VII,  and  afterwards  with  his  sou  the 
elector  of  Ravaria.  314.  Situation  of  her  court, 
316.  Her  spirited  reply  to  Mr.  Robinson’s  pro- 
posal for  an  accommodation  with  Prussia,  322. 
Refuses  to  accede  to  (he  convention  concluded  by 
George  II.  326.  Election  of  her  husband  to  the 
imperial  crown.  329.  Accommodation  with  Prus- 
sia, 330.  Successes  in  Italy,  S33.  Disputes 
with  the  king  of  Sardinia,  335.  340.  Reverses  in 
Italy,  337.  Overrules  aud  negotiations  for  peace, 
357.  3-17.  Disputes  with  the  British  cabinet,  348. 
Iicr  displexsutc  at  tbc  signature  of  the  prelimina- 
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vies  at  Aix  la  Chapcllc  bctw&ti  Fmgfand  and 
France,  353.  Accede*  »u  llic  preliminaries,  354. 
Refuses  to  renew  the  stipulations  relative  to  the 
Barrier  Treaty,  355.  Her  beneficial  reforms  and 
establishments,  .159.  361.  State  of  her  court,  and 
characters  of  her  ministers,  362.  Elevates  Kannitz 
to  else  supreme  direction  of  n (fairs,  367.  Causes 
of  her  separation  from  England,  368.  .173.  Al- 
liance with  Fraucr,  .‘184.  Her  behaviour  on  re- 
ceiving the  account  of  n treaty  between  KuglHiid 
and  Prassia,  307.  Overrules  the  opposition  of 
the  emperor  and  her  family  to  the  French  alliance, 
390.  Endeavours  to  form  a confederation  against 
the  king  of  1‘russia,  399.  Gains  Russia,  ibid. 
Invasion  of  Bohemia  by  the  king  of  l’russia,  .394. 
Receives  support  from  France,  the  empire,  and 
Sweden,  396.  Her  message  to  her  troops  when 
besieged  in  Prague,  403.  Her  jov  on  the  victory 
Of  Kotin,  408.  Successes  of  her  allies,  409.  Re- 
ceive* ftwm  Hie  pope  the  title  of  apostolic  quern 
of  Hungary,  428.  Favourable  situation  of  her  af- 
fairs, 433.  Her  exultation  at  the  changes  in  the 
British  cabinet  on  the  death  of  George  the  Second, 

462.  Her  conduct  on  the  overtures  for  peace, 

463.  Peace  of  Hubcrtshurgh,  481.  Death  of 
her  husband,  486.  Her  affection  for  his  memory, 
487.  Beneficial  regulations, ibid.  Reform  of  the 
Monasteries,  489.  Sopprcsssion  of  the  jesuits, 
ibid.  Improvement*  in  the  military  system,  ibid. 
Union  with  the  king  of  Prussia  for  the  partition 
of  Poland,  491.  Opposes  the  election  ot  Stanis- 
laus Ponintowski,  494.  Supports  the  malcontents 
497.  Hertroops  enter  Polaud,  500.  Partition  of 
Poland,  502.  Her  conduct  on  the  revolution  in 
Sweden,  504.  Her  share  in  the  dismemberment 
of  Poland,  508.  Attempts  to  enlarge  her  acqui- 
sitions, 509.  Threatens  to  assist  the  Turks  against 
Rusdn,  5t0.  Her  encroachments  restrained  by 
Russia,  ibid.  Obtains  the  Bucovina,  51 1.  Situa- 
tion of  her  territories,  512.  Dissolves  the  council 
of  oonferenco,  ibid.  Endeavour,  to  regain  the 
Confidence  of  the  French  court,  ibid.  Her  con- 
duct during  the  Bavarian  succession,  523.  527. 
negotiate*  with  the  king  of  Prussia,  526.  Op- 
posed by  the  eu.pcror  and  prince  Kannitz,  533. 
Peace  of  Tcschen,  537.  Her  eziiltation  on  that 
event,  539.  Offended  by  the  conduct  of  Fnrnce, 
543.  Her  declaration  during  the  contest  between 
England  and  the  American  colonies,  548.  Courts 
England  and  Russia,  549.  Conciliates  Russia, 
559.  Illnesis  and  death,  560.  Territorial  acqui- 
sition* during  her  rvign.  564.  Innovations  in 
the  constitution  of  her  dominions,  572.  Her 
remark  on  the  character  of  Joseph  II.  659. 
note.” 

Maria  dime  sister  of  Maria  Theresa ; espouses 
ptmeo  Charles  of  Lorainr,  ii.  299.  Death, 
ibid. 

Maria  Anionietta  daughter  of  Maria  Theresa ; espouses 
the  dauphin  alter  wards  Louis  XVI.  ii.  513.  At- 
tempts to  remove  the  prejudices  of  Louis  against 
Joseph  II.  520.  Her  unpopularity  in  France, 
706. 

Mario,  archduchess.  joint  governor  of  the  Nether- 
lands with  her  husband  Albert  of  Saxe  Tcschen  ; 
suspends  the  regulations  of  Joseph  II.  ii.  635. 
Quits  the  country  during  the  revolution,  647. 

T'lnria  Jatrpha  daughter  of  Joseph  I.;  i.  1255. 

Maria  Amelia  danghtcr  of  Joseph  I. ; i,  1 255. 


Maria  Jaatfha  wife  of  Joseph  II. ; ii.  661. 
Marlborough,  enrl  of;  intrusted  by  queen  Anne  with 
the  conduct  of  the  war  against  France,  i.  1120. 
Gains  the  confidence  of  the  United  States,  ibid. 
Captures  the  principal  places  on  the  Meuse,  1122. 
Marches  into  Bavaria  to  the  assistance  of  the  em- 
peror, 1142.  Unites  with  Ihc  margrave  of  Baden, 
1 14-1.  Forces  the  passage  of  the  Dauubc  at  Sclicl- 
Icnbcrg,  1145.  Endeavours  m vain  to  detach  the 
elector,  ibid.  Joined  by  Eugene,  ibid.  Defeat*  the 
Gallo-Bavarian*  at  Itlcuhcim,  1147.  Reduces 
Landau,  Treves,  and  Tracrbach,  1149.  Ills  po- 
pularity in  England,  1 1.12.  Honour,  and  rewards 
conferred  on  him,  1153.  Hu  plan  for  invading 
France  by  tbc  Moselle  disconcerted  by  the  Ger- 
mans, 1165.  Thwarted  in  the  Netherlands  by 
the  Dutch,  1167.  Defeats  the  French  ut  Ramil, 
lies,  1175.  Recover*  a considerable  part  of  (lie 
Netherlands.  1176.  Captures  Os  lend  and  Ale- 
nin, 1177.  Visits  Charles  XII.'  1201.  KicJudes 
the  Tories  from  power,  1202.  Defeats  the  French 
at  Oudcnardc,  1205.  Reduces  I.illr,  nud  recovers 
Ghent  and  Bruges,  1208.  1211.  HU  overtures 
for  peace  rejected,  1216.  Bailies  the  attempt, 
of  Louu  XIV.  to  divide  the  allies,  1216.  Re- 
duces Toumay,  1223.  Assists  in  defeating  Villars 
at  Mulplaquct,  1225.  Reduces  Morn,  Douay, 
Aire,  and  St.  Yen  ant,  1229.  1234. 

Marlborough,  duchess ; disgraced,  ii.  13.  Hastens  the 
disgrace  of  her  husband  and  the  downlal  ol  the 
Whigs,  ibid. 

Martin ; defeated  with  the  elector  of  Bavaria  at 
Blenheim,  i.  1149.  Associated  with  the  duke  of 
Orleans  in  the  command  in  Italy,  1162.  Dr  tent- 
ed and  killed  at  Turin,  1 1 84. 

Afurtin  V.  pope;  elected  by  the  council  of  Basle,  t. 
189. 

Martinuai  bishop  of  Waradin  ; supports  Isabella 
widow  of  John  of  Znpoli  in  her  attempts  to  secure 
the  crown  of  Hungary  for  her  son,  i.  560.  Life  and 
character,  ibid.  Gamed  by  Ferdinand  I.  563. 
Induces  Isabella  to  renounce  the  throne  of  Hun- 
gary, ibid.  Disputes  with  the  Austrian  gcucrnl 
Cnstsldo,  564.  Assassinated,  ibid. 

3/ary  daughter  of  Louis  of  Hungary  ; imprisoned  by 
her  subjects,  t.  171.  Recovers  tier  liberty,  ibid. 

Man/  of  Burgundy ; espouses  Maximilian  I.  i. 
289.  Her  uutioiely  death,  ibid.  Account  of, 
443. 

Mary  wife  of  Maximilian  II.  ; her  character  ami  at- 
tachment to  the  catholic  religion,  i.  648. 

Mary  F.h:ahrth  daughter  of  Leopold  I. ; her  charac- 
ter, i.  1161. 

Mary  Anne  daughter  of  Leopold  I. ; her  character, 

i.  1161. 

Mary  Christina  daughter  of  Alarm  Theresa  ; account 
of,  ii.  564. 

Masham,  Mrs. ; favours  the  intrigues  of  the  Tories 
against  Marlborough,  Godolphin,  and  the  Whigs, 

ii.  13. 

Matlheu:  ran  Galtn  bishop  of  Munster;  his  charac- 
ter, i.  1017.  Unites  with  Louis  XIV.  against  the 
Dutch,  1025. 

iU<if(Ain%»  rchdukc  and  emperor ; early  life  and  cha- 
racier, 1.  691.  Disputes  with  his  brother  Rhodulph 
II.  692.  Accepts  the  government  of  the  insurgent 
Netherlands,  ibid.  Resigns,  ibid.  Distressed  situa- 
tion, ibid.  Intrusted  with  the  command  ot  the 
army  in  Hungary,  693.  Conciliates  the  catholics 
it  s and 
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and  prote,tant*,  am!  form*  a compart  with  hit  re- 
iatives  against  Rhndolph,  ibid.  Conclude*  a 
peace  with  Botrkai  prince  at'  Transylvania,  and  a 
•tucc  with  the  Turks,  691.  Unite*  the  Hunga- 
nan*,  Austrian*.  and  Moravians  amount  Itho- 
liolph,  696.  Lead*  nil  nrmy  uttu  Bohemia,  697. 
Obtain*  from  Ithodolph  Austria.  Hungatia,  and 
Moravia,  70t.  Disputes  with  Ins  new  subjects, 
ibid.  New  contests  witti  Khodolph,  717.  Com* 
pels  Rtiodulpli  to  abdicate  the  throne  ot  Bohemia, 

730.  Evade*  the  demand*  of  the  Bohemian*  for 
tiic  revival  of  their  ancient  privileges,  791, 
(.'tauten  king.  723.  Receives  the  homage  of  the 
Silesians  and  .Moravians,  724.  Elected  emperor, 

731.  Difficulties  of  his  situation,  7 32.  Eads  in 
his  attempts  to  procure  support  from  the  empire 
and  his  own  states  to  fullil  the  treaty  of  Vienna, 
ibid.  Renews  the  truco  with  the  Turks,  73-1. 
His  conduct  towards  the  German  protestants,  735. 
Mrs  reluctance  to  entail  the  Austrian  succession  on 
Ferdinand  of  Styria.  739.  Obtain*  the  election  of 
Ferdinand  as  king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  7-11. 
7-13.  Endeavour*  tu  secure  for  him  the  imperial 
crotvn,  7-15.  Conciliates  the  Bohemian  proles* 
tants.  748.  755.  Hi*  grief  on  Ihc  arrest  of  his 
minister  klcjcl  by  Ferdinand,  756.  Labours  to 
prevent  the  interference  of  the  catholics  and  pro- 
testants  of  Germany,  739.  Death,  ibi.1. 

Mauprrtuii-,  taken  prisoner  by  the  Austrian*  at  the 
battle  of  Molw-itz,  ii.  338.  lit* account  of  the  king 
of  Prussia's  singular  escape,  339.  note. 

Mtmrcpat  minister  of  the  murine  ill  France;  hi*  cha- 
racter, ii.  289.  Procure*  the  appointment  of  Vet* 
grimes  on  tltc  accession  of  louts  XVI.  316. 

Mnurieeof  Saxony ; hi*  cliaiacter,  i.  501.  Dispute* 
with  lit*  relative  the  elector,  ibid.  Gained  by 
Charles  V.  ibid.  Attack*  the  electoral  domiuimis, 
606.  Defeated.  507.  Receives  from  Chut  les  the 
electoral  dignity  and  dominions,  512.  Reduces 
Magdeburgh,  518.  Causes  of  his  defection  from 
the  emperor,  519.  League  with  France  and  some 
of  the  pint  cel  tints,  520,  Attack*  the  emperor, 
521.  l’eacc  of  l'astau,  323.  Assists  Ferdinand 
king  of  Hungary  against  the  Turks,  32-1.  Killed, 
5*5.  Arrangement  of  his  surcession,  ibul. 

jJiiiuriee  pritiec  of  Orange  ; suppoits  Ihc  United 
Province*  during  their  contest  with  Spam,  i. 
65*. 

Xlaiimilittn  I.  son  of  Frederic  HI.;  origin  of  hi*  name, 
i.  314.  note.  Obtain*  the  transfer  of  the  Tyrol 
from  his  iclaitse  Sigi-inuml,  237.  Espouses  .Mary 
heiress  of  the  house  of  Burgundy,  289.  Pufflcs 
the  designs  of  Louis  IX.  on  the  Burgundian  inhe- 
ritance, aud  defeat*  the  French  at  Guincgiiite, 
ibid.  Death  of  his  wife,  ibid.  Opposed  by  the 
natives  of  the  Low  Countries,  290.  ('oinprhed  to 
accede  to  the  treaty  of  Arras,  il  id.  Elected  king 
of  the  Tinmans  291.  Reduce*  the  natives  of 
Fhuidcr*.  292.  Invades  Picardy,  293  Impri- 
soned by  the  insurgent*  of  tin'  Netherlands,  294. 
liberated  by  the  eicrtinits  of  hi*  father,  295. 
Treaty  with  the  Flemings,  296.  Treaty  with 
France,  297.  Obtain.*  the  restoration  ot  Austria 
from  Matthias  king  of  Hungary,  298.  Disap- 
pointed of  the  throne  of  Hungary  on  the  itealh  of 
.Matthias,  299.  Expels  the  Hungarian*  from 
A l, sir ui.  ihid.  Peace  with  Ladnluu*  the  new  king 
of  Hungary,  ihid.  Affianced  to  Antic  duchess  of 
Britanoy,  301.  Deprived  of  his  intended  bride 


by  Charles  VIII.  of  France,  354.  Appeals  in 
vain  to  the  emperor,  the  Swiss,  and  the  king  of 
Arragon,  ibid.  Concludes  the  treaty  of  Seoli*  with 
Charles,  305.  Succeeds  to  the  Austrian  territories 
and  the  empire,  315.  Stale  of  Europe  on  hts  ac- 
cession, ibid.  Court*  the  alliance  of  the  Swiss, 
329.  Disputes  with  die  Grison  communities  330. 
Connections  with  Ludovico  Sfoiza  duke  of  Milan, 
332.  Slate  of  hit  tloiuiukius  and  mffucncc,  339. 
Effect*  of  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  and  the 
change*  iu  lh'  art  ol  war,  340.  Repel*  an  inva- 
sion of  the  Turks  345.  Ls|k>u*«s  Biauca  Maria 
sister  of  John  Gulcas  duke  oi  Milan,  ibid.  Invests 
Ludovico  Slnria  w it  It  the  Milanese,  346.  Resigns 
the  Netherlands  lu  his  son  Philip,  ibid.  Sup- 

Eresu*  uu  insurrection  iu  (luciderland,  ibid. 

-cugue  with  Ludovico  Norza  to  oppose  the  de- 
signs of  Charles  \ HI.  on  Italy,  348.  Appeals  iu 
vain  to  the  Gcrroau  stales,  ihid.  Agrees  to  the 
establishment  of  a public  peace,  and  of  the  inn-e- 
rial  chamber,  ibid.  New  league  with  Ludovico 
Slurza,  ibid.  Fruitless  espeditiun  into  Italy,  353. 
Attempt  on  Genoa,  354.  Dispute*  with  France 
relative  to  the  Burgundian  inheritance,  ibid.  War 
with  Charles  duke  ot  Guchlerland  and  the  Swiss, 
ibid.  Aitcuipts  to  unite  the  empire  in  support  of 
Ludovico  Sidra  when  expelled  by  France,  358. 
Alliance  w it  Ii  Naples  ami  Ihc  Swiss,  361.  Agree* 
to  the  establishment  of  an  imperial  council  of  re- 
gency, 365.  An  accommodation  with  France, 
366.  Endeavour*  In  form  a crusade  against  the 
Turks,  368.  Offend*  the  German  electors,  ibid. 
Attempts  to  raise  Austria  to  the  rank  of  an  elector- 
a:c,  369.  Engages  in  a war  with  the  elector  pala- 
tine for  arranging  the  succession  of  Bavaria  Land- 
shut,  375.  Reduce*  the  elector  Palatine  to  sub- 
mission, 372.  Assist*  the  Spaniards  in  Naples 
against  the  French,  376.  Treaty  at  BJoi*  with  his 
son  Philip  and  Louis  XII.  378.  Attempts  to  ob- 
tain the  regency  ot  Castile  on  the  death  of  lus  run 
Philip,  383.  Intrusts  his  daughter  .Margaret  with 
the  administration  of  the  Netherlands,  385.  A[*- 

peulcd  toby  pupc  Julius  II.  against  the  expected 
invasion  ol  Louis  XII.  387.  Attempts  to  rouse 
the  empire,  388.  Passes  into  Italy  mid  assume* 
the  title  of  emperor  elect,  389.  Opposed  by 
Venice,  39lt.  Forms  the  league  ol  Cambray 
against  the  Venetians,  with  the  pupe,  Onus  XI  (. 
the  king  of  Arragon,  and  the  Iiaiiuu  States,  391, 
Attempt*  to  obtain  assurance  from  the  German 
diet,  394.  Grant*  the  investiture  of  Milan  to  Loais 
XII.  397.  Jealousy  between  him  and  I-ouis,  ibid. 
Besiege*  Padua,  398.  Unite*  with  Izmir  against 
the  Po|ic  and  Venetians,  399.  Obtain.*  succour* 
from  the  diet,  ihid.  Revives  the  disputes  between 
Ihc  empire  and  the  church,  4<U.  Attempts  to  as- 
semble a national  council  in  Germany,  -tug.  His 
supposed  design  to  obtain  tile  papacy,  405.  De- 
serts I.ouis,  ibid.  Unites  with  the  pope  against  the 
Venetian*,  109.  Treaty  with  Henry  kill,  for  the 
invasion  of  France,  410.  Serves  in  the  English 
army,  411.  Defeats  the  French  ut  Guine.attc, 
ihid.  Reconciled  with  Louis,  412.  Attciupts  to 
secure  the  crow  n*  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia  tor  hi* 
family,  416.  Intermarriage  between  lus  grandson 
Ferdinand  and  granddaughter  Mary  and  the  prince 
and  priucos  ol  Hungary  aiul  Bohemia,  4 17.  Fal- 
ters Italy  to  oppose  Frauei*  I.  418.  Descried,  by 
lus  Swiss  mercenaries,  419.  Abandoned  by  hts 

grandson 
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grandson  Charles,  480.  Concludes  a peace  with 
Francis,  ibid.  Ills  regulations  m the  empire  and 
Amman  territories,  4 22.  Attempts  to  form  a 

new  crusade)  and  obtain  the  imperial  crown  for  his 
grandson  Charles  42  l.  ('undue!  towards  I.uther, 
455.  Death  and  character,  4.47.  Writings,  441. 
Advantages  which  lie  secured  to  his  family  by 
marriage,  447. 

Alas  ^ mil,  an  II  ; elected  king  of  the  Romans,  i.  589. 
Refuses  the  customary  profession  of  olrediencc  to 
the  pope,  ibid.  Crowned  king  of  Hungary  and 
Bohemia,  600.  Ills  attachment  to  the  prolestunt 
doctrines,  611.  Makes  a public  profession  of  the 
catholic  faith,  ibid.  Conduct  towards  the  two  re- 
ligious sects,  ibid.  Obtains  succours  from  the  diet 
against  the  l urks,  ibid.  Receives  u subsidy  from 
the  pope,  lil If.  Maintains  the  union  of  the  pro- 
testam  body,  61. i.  Tolerates  the  Calvinists,  614. 
Endeavours  to  prevent  the  engagement  of  German 
troops  in  the  religious  contests  of  France,  617. 
lutciccdcs  w ith. Philip  II.  in  behalf  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Netherlands,  and  of  the  unfortunate 
Don  Carlin,  63.4.  General  tranquillity  of  the  em- 
pire during  his  reign,  625.  Evades  the  demands 
of  the  Teutonic  knights  for  the  restitution  of  Prus- 
sia and  Livonia,  629.  Alliance  with  the  czar  of 
Muscovy,  651.  Opposes  llie  pretensions  of  the 
pope  to  Florence,  ibid.  Conduct  tuwards  Ins  sub- 
jects of  Austria  end  Bohemia,  653.  656.  Com- 
pelled to  suspend  his  religious  innovations  by  the 
pope,  655.  Attacks  Johu  prince  of  Transylvania, 
6 >6.  Resists  nit  invasion  of  the  Turks,  637.  Ar- 
mistice with  the  Turks,  mill  peace  with  tile  prince 
of  Trntisylviiniu,  659.  Approves  the  election  of 
Bullion,  ibid.  Hi*  magnanimity  on  tbc  victory  of 
Lcpanto,  3-JO.  Renews  the  armistice  with  the 
Turks  ibid.  Coronation  of  bis  son  Rhodolpb  as 
king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  and  election  as 
king  of  the  Unmans.  641.  Chosen  king  of  Poland, 
6-42.  Opposed  by  Stephen  Bullion,  644.  Death, 
character,  and  issue,  6-15.  653. 

Maiiiniiinn  Ernest  of  Styria  sou  of  Maximilian  11.; 
account  of,  i.  650.  Koaiinaird  governor  of  Tran- 
sylvania on  the  death  of  Sigisnmiid  Huthori,  6115. 
Enters  into  a secret  compact  with  the  archduke 
Maiiliias  against  Rhodvlpli  II.  i.  693.  Refuses 
the  imperial  crown  on  the  death  ofHlioilolpli,  730. 
Endeavours  to  entail  the  Austrian  succession  ou 
Ferdinand  of  Styria,  737.  Supports  the  designs  of 
Ferdinand  against  the  prolcst.mU,  754. 

MwiiMilrm  duke  of  Bavaria;  appropriates  Dona- 
werth,  i.  675.  Forms  the  catholic  league  to  op- 
pose the  designs  of  the  protest. mts  in  regard  to  the 
succession  of Clcves  and  Jiilicrs,  715.  Concludes 
a treaty  wills  the  protestants,  717.  Refuses  to 
become  u candidate  lor  the  imperial  dignity  against 
Ferdinand  of  Styria,  757.  Sup|>orts  Ferdinand 
' against  the  insurgent  Bohemians,  775.  Defeats  the 
elector  Palatine  at  Prague,  781.  Rewarded  with 
the  Palatine  Electorate  and  the  Upper  r.datmate, 
84)9.  Jealous  of  the  emperor,  819.  Procures  the 
ledoclinn  of  the  imperial  troops,,  and  the  dismis- 
sion of  Waldstt  in,  822.  Re-unites  with  the  em- 
peror, 859.  Refuses  the  neutrality  offered  by 
(iiistiivtis  Adolphus,  860.  Opposes  liie  restoration 
of  Waldsteiu,  871.  His  intrigues  against  Wahl- 
uiein,  891.  Detent  of  his  troops  by  the  French, 
939.  Invasion  of  liis  territories,  941.  Temporary 


desertion  of  the  emperor,  942.  Ills  death,  965. 
note. 

Moaimibau  Emanuel  elector  of  Bavaria ; assists  the 
emperor  Leopold  against  the  Turks,  i.  1078.  Es- 
pouses his  daughter,  1158.  Admits  French  troops 
into  the  Netherlands  at  the  commencement  of  the 
war  for  the  Spanish  succession,  1 1 14.  Declares 
in  favour  of  Louis  XIV.  1122.  His  irruption  into 
the  Tyrol,  1129.  Refuses  to  abandon  the  French 
alliance,  1145.  Defeated  ut  Blenheim,  11441. 
Expelled  from  his  dominions,  1149.  Commands 
a French  army  in  the  Nclhrriuiids,  1160.  Defeat- 
ed at  Raunilies,  1175.  Proscribed  by  Joseph  II. 
1212.  Restored,  ii.  19. 

Maximilian  son  of  Maria  I heresa ; raised  to  (he  elec- 
torate of  Cologne,  ii.  550.  564. 

iUiwria;  iutrusled  with  the  administration  of  affairs 
in  Frauce,  i.  955.  955.  Induces  Ragotsky  prince  of 
Trunsyivaiiiu  lo  declare  against  the  emperor  Ferdi- 
nand III  936-  Negotiates  the  peace  of  West- 
phalia, 949.  Opposes  the  attempts  of  Ferdinand 
lo  secure  tin-  imperial  crown  for  ins  son  Leopold, 
966.  973.  Concludes  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees, 
985. 

Mai/eiticrg,  Henry;  Ins  declaration  of  war  against 
liie  emperor  Frederic  111.  i.  507. 

Mcckltiiburgli,  ilnl.es  of;  depru ed ofiheir territories, 
i.  CIO.  Reinstated  by  the  assistance  of  the  Swedes, 
1156.  Their  acquisitions  by  the  peace  of  Westpha- 
iij,  954. 

Mecfleuburgh  ; troubles  of,  si.  71.  106. 

Medici,  Lortns/0  ; bis  character,  i.  3:15. 

Medici,  l\  te r ; his  character  and  conduct  towards 
.Maximilian  I.  i.  554.  Expelled  from  Florence  by 
Charles  VIII.  547. 

Medici,  John-,  marie  prisoner  at  the  buttle  of  Raven- 
na, i.  407.  Elected  pope,  410.  See  Lea\, 

Medici,  Juliati ; obtains  the  goternmcul  of  Florence, 
i.  413. 

Meiuhard  of  Tyrol  • assi-ls  Rnodolph  of  llapsbitrgh 
against  Ottoear  king  of  Bohemia,  i.  53.  Obtains 
Carimhia,  51. 

Melauehlhon ; Iris  writings  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
Reformation,  i.  -158.  note.  475.  Draws  up  the 
Confession  ol  Aiigsburgli,  488. 

Milaadt  r iutrusled  with  the  command  of  the  impe- 
rial army  by  Ferdinand  HI.  i.  942.  Drives  tire 
Swedes  from  Bohemia,  915.  Defeated  and  killed, 
914. 

Mtihor,  count,  admiral  of  Castile  : discontented  with 
the  government  of  Philip  V.  i.  11.13.  QnitsSpaur, 

1 154.  Urges  Leopold  lo  invade  the  country, 

1 155. 

Mercy,  Bavarian  genera!  -,  defeats  ihc  French  at 
Dutthugen,  i.  95<i.  IBs  subsequent  success,  959. 
Killed,  ibid. 

Mercy,  count ; recovers  Sicily  from  the  Spaniards,  ii. 
41.  lutrus.cd  with  tire  command  of  the  army  in 
Italy  in  the  war  lor  the  Polish  succession,  125. 
Killed  in  the  bottle  of  Parma.  126. 

Marry,  count ; employed  to  negotiate  with  the  allies 
the  restoration  ol  the  Austrian  government  in  the 
Netherlands,  ii.  691.  694. 

Michael  » anode  uf  Wnlluchia  ; ai.-i-ts  I lie  Austrians 
in  obtaining  irossessiou  of  Transylvania,  r.  683. 
Assassinated  hv  order  of  Bostu  lire  imperial  cent- 
ral, 631. 

Milan;  situation  of  ut  the  accession  of  Frederic  III. 

i.  257. 
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i.  237.  Acquired  by  Francis  Sforza,  ibid.  State 
of  at  the  accession  of  Maximilian  1.  331.  At- 
tempt* of  tlie  French  to  obtain  pnyieuiou  of  it, 
Ail,  :Uii  A03.  414.  Reduced  tinder  tlic  Austrian 
government,  1186.  Mato  of  ttlicn  transferred  to 
Cliarlo*  VI.  ii.  44. 

M norm;  conquered  by  a British  squadron,  ii.  1189. 
Mirubeau  ; endeavours  to  preserve  the  regal  autho- 
rity in  France,  ii.  702.  Ills  death.  703. 
Mirandola ; besieged  by  pope  Julius  II.  i.  401. 
Modena;  stare  of  at  the  conclusion  ot  the  quadruple 
alliance,  ii.  67.  Incorporated  with  the  Italian 
ltepublic.  563. 

.Mem  ; reduced  by  the  allies,  i.  1228. 

Mmtecueuli ; intrusted  with  the  imperial  army  after 
the  dctcat  of  Mclandcr,  i.  94-1.  Sent  into  1 rnnsyl- 
vaiiin  to  sup|tott  the  partisans  of  Ragouky  against 
the  Turks,  938.  Mis  disputes  with  count  Zrini 
ban  of  Croatia,  994.  Defeats  the  Turks  ut  St. 
Guthard,  ibid.  Drives  Turcnnc  from  Germany, 
1028.  Conducts  the  war  in  Alsace,  1029. 

Mrraiio,  states  of;  unite  with  the  archduke  Mat- 
thias against  lthodolph  II.  ii.  696.  Ceded  to 
Matthias,  701.  .Mediate  an  accommodation  be- 
tween him  mid  the  refractory  states  of  Austria,  70-1. 
Unite  wr.lt  the  Bohemians  against  Ferdinand  of 
Styria,  744. 

JUerea;  ceded  by  the  Porte  to  the  Venetians,  i. 
1090. 

Mulhdm ; disputes  between  the  catholic*  and  nro- 
tcslanl*  relative  to  it*  establishment,  i.  735.  Re- 
vocation of  its  ptivilcge*.  736. 

Jltt Her,  a citizen  of  Zurich ; rescues  Riiodolph  of 
Ilapsburgh  from  imminent  danger  during  (lie  war 
of  Regrnsburgh,  i.  15. 

Mnncer;  founds  the  sect  of  anabaptists,  i.  476.  His 
licentious  conduct,  ibid. 

AfuosrA,  marshal ; forces  the  lines  of  Perekop,  and 
penetrates  into  the  Crimea,  ii,  169.  Banished  by 
the  empress  Elizabeth  of  Russia,  277. 

. Munster ; congress  and  peace  of,  i.  949. 

Afura  monastery;  accounts  of  the  records  contain- 
ing a genealogy  of  the  Austrian  family,  i.  7.  note. 

N'oplr?  and  Sicily  ; account  of  the  curly  history  of,  i. 
28.  note.  Contests  between  the  houses  of  Anjou 
uml  Arragon,  259.  337.  Pretensions  of  the  kings 
of  France  to  the  crown,  316.  State  of  at  the  ac- 
cession of  Maximilian  I.  S58.  Conquered  by 
Charles  VIII.  347.  Appropriated  by  Ferdinand 
of  Arragon,  352.  The  investiture  grauted  by  Ju- 
lius II.  to  Ferdinand  son  of  Alplionso  the  Magni- 
ficent, 399.  Reduced  under  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment, 1195.  Advantages  of  its  possession  to 
Charles  VI.  ii.  44. 

A'ararrr,  kingdom  of;  its  state  at  the  accession  of 
Maximilian  I.  i.  316. 

Navigation ; account  of  its  improvement,  i.  343. 
A'fflurj  effects  of  his  administration  in  France,  ii. 
626. 

Netherlands ; transferred  to  the  Austrian  family  by 
the  marriago  of  Alary  of  Burgundy  with  Maximi- 
lian, i.  289.  States  ot  conclude  the  treaty  of  Arras 
with  Louis  IX.  290.  Contests  with  Maximilian 
after  the  death  ot  Mary,  292.  Offer  the  regency 
to  Maximilian  on  tin-  death  of  Philip,  385.  Sur- 
rendered by  Charles  V.  to  his  son  Philip  II.  532. 
(situation  and  constitution  of,  618.  Introduction 


of  the  reformation,  ibid.  Persecutions  of  Philip,  ti. 
620.  Insurrection  of  tbe  l/nitci^Provincis,  624. 
Sec  United  Produce?. 

Sithcrtmds,  Austrian  or  S|»itiah ; reduced  by  the 
archduke  Albert,  i.652.  Occupied  by  the  French  at 
the  commencement  of  the  war  for  the  Spanish  suc- 
cession, 1114.  Recovered  by  the  allies,  1176. 
State  of  as  transferred  to  Charles  VI.  ii.  43.  Dis- 
putes relative  to  the  Barrier  Treaty,  208.  Dis- 
pute* between  Joseph  II.  and  the  Dutch  relative  to 
the  limits  of,  ii.  587.  Constitution  of,  630.  In- 
novations of  Joseph  II.  635.  Kcmoustranees  of 
the  Stoles,  639.  Commencement  and  progress  of 
the  Itcrolutiou,  6*15.  Formation  of  an  indepen- 
dent republic,  648.  Factions  and  opposition  to  the 
new  government,  689.  Change  in  the  public  sen- 
timent in  lavuur  of  Austria,  690.  Negotiations 
for  the  restoration  of  the  Austriao  government, 
692.  Vain  attempts  to  procurethe  renewal  of  the 
antient  constitution,  ibid.  Subjugation  of  the 
country  by  (orcc,  693.  Revival  of  the  discontent*, 
696- 

A'ruWgA,  prince  Palatine  of;  one  of  the  pretenders 
to  the  succession  of  Juliets,  i.  710.  Embraces  the 
catholic  religion,  and  obtains  the  support  of  the 
catholics  and  Spam,  7S6.  Accommodation  with 
the  house  of  Brandenhargh,  737. 

Nt*pcrg,  count ; signs  the  preliminaries  of  the  peace 
of  Belgrade  with  the  Tuikt,  ii.  189.  191.  His 
disgrace,  196.  His  firmness  in  negotiating  the  de- 
finitive treaty,  197.  liuptisondd,  198.  Com- 
mands the  Austrian  troops  in  Silesia,  235.  De- 
feated at  Molwtta  by  the  king  of  Prussia,  *37. 

At  urmtti,  duke  of;  tin  character,  ii.  1 17.  Bee  orats 
the  head  of  the  British  administration,  318.  Re- 
tires, 479. 

Nicholas  HI.  pope;  extorts  from  RhodOlph  of  Hag's- 
burgh  a confirmation  of  the  grants  made  by  pre- 
ceding emperors  to  the  cliarco,  i.  54. 

Nicholas  V.  pope ; acknowledged  by  the  emperor 
and  empire,  i.  255.  Agrees  to  the  concordates  of 
Aschaffenbarch.  ibid.  His  disposition  towards 
the  emperor  Frederic  III.  260. 

Nicholas  Fraud?  ; becomes  duke  of  Loraine,  i.  865. 
note.  Forced  by  France  tu  abandon  In*  territories, 
ibid. 

Nimrgucn  ; congress  and  peace  oft  i.  1080.  1037. 

Nitard,  a German  jesuit;  his  administration  m Spain, 
i.  1021. 

At, I th,  lord ; placed  at  the  head  of  the  British  ad- 
ministration, it.  515.  His  conduct  towards  the 
American  colonics,  ibid.  Dissolution  of  his  party, 
602.  His  temporary  return  into  the  cabiuel,605. 

A'uririn/ ; state  of  at  the  accession  of  Maximilian  I. 
i.  3*1. 

A’oym  ; treaty  of  between  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I. 
i.  420. 

Nuremberg,  diets  of;  their  proceedings  in  regard 
to  religious  affairs,  i.  471.  Truce  of  between 
Charles  V.  and  the  protcitants,  493-  Cungrtaa 
of  for  completing  the  arrangements  of  the  peace 
of  Westphalia,  965. 

— — blockaded  by  Waldstein,  i.  873.  Population 
and  riches  of,  1017. 

N'ystadt ; peace  of,  ii.  6*. 

OMcnhurgh,  house  of ; raised  to  the  throne  of  Den- 
mark, i.  322. 
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OiiVa ; peace  of,  i.  98.1. 

Olitara,  minister  of  Philip  TV.  of  Spain ; causes  and 
effects  of  liis  disgrace,  i.  Ml. 

Olmuti;  siege  of  by  the  king  of  Prussia,  ii.  422. 

Opit-  \ a piotestart  preacher  banished  by  Maximilian 
II.  for  bis  turbulent  conduct,  i.  657. 

Orange,  pi mcc  of;  made  prisoner  at  the  battle  of 
St.  Aubin,  i.  £93.  Negotiates  the  match  between 
Maximilian  mid  Anne  of  Unfunny.  ATI. 

Oran*e,  \Y,Uiam,  prince  of;  liis  character,  i.  6)20. 
note.  Raises  troops  in  support  of  the  people  of 
the  Netherlands,  622.  Appeals  to  the  empire, 
623.  Heads  and  organises  the  insurrection,  624. 
Orange  family  ; excluded  ft  out  a share  pi  the  govern- 
went  of  the  United  Provinces,  i.  1003.  Regains 
its  ascendancy  under  William  111.  1027.  Its 
ascendaiiry  un  the  United  Provinces  restored  by 
Kngland  and  Prussia,  ii.  606. 

Orcan,  a Turkish  chieftain  ; establishes  the  body  of 

* Janissaries,  i.  193. 

0,  leans,  Philip,  duke  of ; intrusted  w ith  the  command 
in  Italy,  i.  1132.  Defeated  at  I urin,  1181.  His 
successes  in  Spain,  1200.  Dismissed  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  princess  Orsiui,  12.) 7.  Becomes 
regent  of  France  on  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  h. 
33.  His  overtures  lor  a reconciliation  with 
Philip  V.  69. 

Orleans,  Philip,  duke;  supports  the  Jacobins,  ii.  701. 
Ormond,  duke  of;  succeed.  Marlborough,  in  the 
command  of  the  British  army,  ii.  17.  His  conduct, 
ibid. 

Oraptsa  prime  miuister  in  Spain;  supports  the  pre- 
tensions of  ihc  Austrian  family  to  the  succession, 
i.  1095.  Favours  the  claims  of  the  prince  of  Ba- 
varia, ibid. , Returns  to  the  Austrian  interest, 
1101. 

O' (ini,  princess  of ; employed  by  the  French  govern- 
ment to  secure  their  influence  over  Philip  V.  i. 
1132.  Her  unpopularity  in  Spain,  1133.  1237. 
Orienait,  tisilbge  of;  acquired  by  the  House  of 
Austria,  ii.  365. 

Otnaburgh  ; congress  and  treaty  of,  i.  919. 

(blend;  captured  by  the  ullics,  i.  1177. 

•  company  for  trading  to  the  Fast  Indies,  esta- 

blished by  Charles  VI.  ii.77. 

Othman;  founds  the  Turkish  dynasty,  i.  191. 

Otho,  margrave  of  Brnndeiibiirgh  ; opposes  Khodolph 
of  Hapsborgh  after  the  death  of  Ottocar  king  of 
Bohemia,  i.  <19.  Concludes  a |iesce,  50.  Be- 
comes regent  of  Bohemia,  ibid.  His  oppressions 
and  misconduct,  61. 

Otho,  son  of  Albert  I. ; contests  with  bis  brother 
Frederic,  for  a.  share  in  the  administration  of  the 
family  dominions,  i.  1 19.  Succeeds  Ins  hruther 
Albert  in  the  joint  administration,  121.  Character, 
129.  Refuses  the  imperial  crown,  and  enters  into 
an  accommodation  with  the  emperor  Louis  of  Ba- 
varia, 123.  Death,  126. 

OtlaaUhi,  an  Austrian  oflicer  ; ais’tsls  tbc  Swedes  in  the 
surprise  of  Prague,  i.  945. 

Ollofar  king  of  Bohemia  ; presents  himself  a*  a cun- 
didate  for  the  imperial  crown,  on  the  election  of 
Rhodolph  of  Hapsburgh,  i.  22.  29.  Refuses  to 
acknowledge  Rhodolph.  SO.  Vote  of  the  diet 
against  Inin,  ibid.  His  talents,  power,  and  acqui- 
sitions, S3.  33.  Attacked  by  Rhodolph,  40.  Con- 
clude* an  accommodation,  and  does  homage,  41. 
43.  Renews  the  war,  43.  Killed  at  the  battle  of 
Manhhcld,  47. 


Oxerirtiem,  chancellor  of  Sweden  ; his  remark  on  llte 
temper  of  Uustavus  Adolphus,  it.  880.  note.  In- 
trusted by  the  senate  of  Sweden  with  the  conduct 
of  the  war  in  Germany,  885.  Preserves  the  union 
of  the  German  princes,  ibid.  Renews  the  alliance 
between  Sweden  and  France,  887.  Kndcavours 
to  revive  the  prutestam  confederacy,  901 . Rivalry 
between  him  and  Richelieu,  902.  Restores  the 
ascendancy  of  Sweden  after  the  defeat  of 
Nordlingcn,  905.  Relinquishes  Alsace  to 
France,  906.  Proposes  to  withdraw  from  Ger- 
many, 913. 

Painting ; revival  of,  i.  S43. 

Palatine  House ; state  of  afler  the  peace  of  the 
Pyreiiee*.  i.  1011.  Contest  for  the  succession  of, 
1.0-16.  Account  of,  ii.  521. 

Palatine  KlectaraU ; contest*  for  the  regency  dur- 
ing the  minority  of  Frederic  V.  i.  729.  Conferred 
on  the  duke  of  Bav  aria,  796. 809. 

Palatinate ; religious  revolutions  in,  i.  659.  Upper 
granted  by  the  emperor  to  the  duke  of  Bavaria, 
809.  Devastations  of  by  the  French,  1030. 
Palatine,  couut;  submits  to  the  emperor  Albert  I. 
i.  83. 

Palatine,  elector  ; receives  the  fifth  electorate  on 
the  proscription  of  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  i, 
1313.  His  contest  with  the  elector  of  Bavaria 
for  precedency  in  the  electoral  college,  ii,  71. 
Opposes  the  guaranty  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction 
ul  Charles  VI.  106.  Conduct  on  the  accession  of 
Maria  Theresa,  227.  Joins  the  confederacy  to 
divide  the  Austrian  succession,  261. 

Patty,  count  ; signs  the  peace  of  Zatmar  with  the 
Hungarian  insurgent),  i.  1350. 

Panin  minister  of  Catherine  II. ; character  and  in- 
fluence, ii.  533.  Attaclrinciit  to  France  and  Prus- 
sia, 333.  Disgrace,  592. 

Papal  See;  its  tcru|iorary  transfer  to  Avignon,  i.  85. 
State  and  interests  of  at  the  accession  of  Maximi- 
lian I,  335.  Corruptions  of,  439.  Consequences 
produced  by  the  reformation,  1000.  State  of  after 
the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees,  ibid. 

Pappmhcim,  imperial  general ; account  of,  i.  806. 
note.  Defeats  the  Austrian  insurgents,  ibid.  His 
exertions  in  lire  battle  of  Brcitculcld,  832. 

Pardo ; act  of,  ii.  93. 

Parma  and  Placentia;  disputes  between  [wipe  Paul 
III.  and  Charles  V.  for  llte  succession  of,  i.  514. 
Contests  for  the  surccsvion  of,  ii.  37.  78.  Secured 
to  Don  Carlos  son  of  Philip  V.  95.  Cntiriled  on 
the  House  of  Austria  by  .the  peace  of  Atx  la  Clia- 
pcllc,S57. 

JParma  ; state  of  at  the  conclusion  of  the  quadruple 
alliance,  ii.  67. 

Partition  treaties  for  the  division  of  the  Spanith  suc- 
cession, i.  1098.  1102. 

Putsarovsin ; peace  of  concluded  by  Charles  VI. 

with  the  forks,  ii.  33. 

Parian  ; peace  of,  i.  523. 

Paul  II.  pope  ; excites  the  empire  against  Geoige 
Poriicfrad,  for  opposing  the  revocation  of  the 
compacts  with  tire  Calixtinrs,  i.  280. 

Paul  111.;  agrees  to  assemble  a council  at  Trent, 
i.  500.  League  with  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
against  the  protest  ants,  502.  Detached  from  the 
emperor  by  France,  308.  Oppose*  the  design  of 
Charles  to  re-unilc  the  protestant*  to  the  church, 
913.  Removes  the  council  from  Trent  to  Boiogi.a, 

511. 
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514.  Disputes  with  the  emperor  relative  to  the 
succession  of  Parma  and  Placentia,  ibid. 

J'iti/1  IV.  op|tosc»  the  recess  of  the  diet  of  Augsburgh 
for  the  settlement  of  the  disputes  between  the 
catholics  and  prnteslants,  i.  530.  ItrfoKi  to  ap- 
piovc  the  corunation  of  Ferdinand  I.  5B6. 

Pasta;  convention  of  fur  arranging  the  Palatine  suc- 
cession, ii.  521. 

Peace,  public  ; established  by  Maximilian  I.  i.  350. 

Ptkcl ; his  act  mint  of  the  actions  of  the  Itoheniians  in 
the  Hussite  wars,  i.  17B.  note.  Of  the  conse- 
quences produced  by  the  persecution  of  the  pro- 
testants,  8)3. 

Peter  HI.  of  Arragon;  obtains  possession  of  Sicily, 
i.  I IS.  note. 

Petir  king  of  Portugal ; his  accession,  i.  999.  Joins 
the  grand  alliance,  1 135.  Assists  the  archduke 
Charles  in  the  iutasion  of  Spain,  1186.  Death, 
1188. 

Piter  I.  of  Russia  ; obtains  Aroph  by  the  peace  of 
Cnlovitz,  i.  10*10.  Declares  war  against  Sweden, 
1172.  Defeated  hy  Charles  XII.  1 173.  Change 
effected  by  him  iu  the  political  stntc  of  his  coun- 
try, ii.  62.  Dislike  of  Charles  VI.  ibid.  Attempts 
to  form  a settlement  on  the  sea  of  Azof,  164 . 

Peter  III.  ; his  fantastic  admiration  ot'Vredcric  II. 
).  465.  Separates  from  Austria  ; and  joins  Prussia, 
47?.  Deposed,  475. 

Peterborough,  earl  of;  accompanies  the  archduke 
Charles  to  Spain,  ii.  3.  Takes  Barcelona,  i.  1 187. 
It  is  conduct  during  the  siege  of  Barcelona,  ii.  4. 
•Quits  Spain  in  disgust, i.  1199, 

Pjoninek,  Melchior  ; author  of  a life  of  the  emperor 
Maximilian,  in  German  rhime,  i.  442.  note. 

Philip  count  of  Savoy  ; his  war  with  Rhodolpb  of 
H.ttisburgh  for  the  imperial  fiefs  iu  Schweitz, 
i.  68. 

Philip  archbishop  of  Saltzhmgh ; encourages  Itho- 
dolph  of  Hapsburcti  to  attack  Ottocar  king  of 
Bohemia,  i.  39.  His  account  of  a portable  bridge 
of  boats  used  bv  Rhodolph.41.  note.  Account  of 
the  success  of  Hliodolph,  42.  note.  His  death,  31. 

Philip  soli  of  Maximilian  I. ; espouses  Joamin  heir- 
ess of  Castile  and  Arragon,  i.  143.  Assumes  the 
administration  of  the  Netherlands,  346.  Disputes 
svith  Frnncc,355.  Accommodation  with  I amis  XII. 
ibid.  Concludes  a treaty  between  Ferdinand  of  Ar- 
Tagon  and  laiuis  relative  to  Naples,  377.  Disavow- 
ed by  Fcrdinuud,  ibid.  Concludes  a treaty  at 
Alois  with  bn  father  and  I.oui*,  378.  Oliends 
Ferdinand  ami  Isabella,  379.  Proclaim'  d joint 
sovereign  of  Castile  with  his  wife,  389.  Obtains 
the  regency,  381.  Death  and  character,  445. 

I’hillp  II.  of  Spain  ; acknowledged  as  successor  to  Ids 
father  Charles  V.  bv  the  people  of  the  Netherlands, 
i.  516.  Difappointcd  of  the  imperial  crown,  518. 
Succeeds  to  the  Netherlands  and  Spain,  on  the 
abdication  of  bis  father,  532.  538.  Cruelly  to- 
wards  his  son  Uon  Curios,  538.  Concludes  the 
peace  of  Chateau  Cumbresis  with  France  to  check 
the  progress  of  the  protest:, ill  doctrines,  591. 
Assists  rfie  Catholics  of  France,  616.  Conduct 
towards  the  people  of  the  Netherlands,  6l9. 
Drives  them  to  rebellion  by  endeavouring  to 
abolish  their  privileges  and  cwtii  pate  the  protestanl 
religion,  620.  Rejects  the  mediation  of  Mavitto- 
1 ion  II.  624.  Grams  the  sovereignty  of  the  Ne- 
therlands. to  the  mchd'jkv  Albert  and  bis  daughter 
Isabella,  650, 


Philip  III. ; agrees  to  the  transfer  of  the  Austrian 
dominions  to  Ferdinand  of  Styiia,  i.  739.  Assist! 
Feidinaud  against  the  Bohemian  insurgents, 
777. 

Philip  IV.;  loses  the  kingdom  of  Portugal,  L 926. 
His  lusses  by  the  wai  with  France,  ibid.  Nego- 
tiations with  F'raucc  and  Sweden,  950.  Detaches 
the  United  Provinces, 951.  Deserted  by  the  em- 
peror, 952.  Protests  agamst  the  peace  of  West- 
phalia, 994.  Signs  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees, 
965.  State  of  his  monarchy,  998.  Acknowledges 
the  independence  of  Portugal,  999.  Death, 
1019. 

Philip  uf  Anjou  ; appointed  successor  to  the  cross n of 
Spain  by  the  will  of  Charles  II.  i.  1109.  Acknow- 
ledged by  his  subjects,  and  by  Europe,  1110. 
Joins  the  French  army  in  Italy,  1123.  Repulses 
the  attacks  of  the  allies,  1187.  Uusuccestul  siege 
of  Karcelona,  1188.  Regains  the  ascendancy. 
1189.  Defeats  the  allies  at  Almanza,  ibid. 
Unpopularity  of  lus  government,  12S7.  Con- 
ciliates his  subjects,  1238.  Defeated  at  Sara- 
gassa, 1240.  Hit  fortitude  and  activity,  1243. 
Defeats  the  allies  at  llrighuega,  1242.  Baltic  of 
Villa  Viciosa,  ibid.  Keuuuaces  the  crowu  of 
France,  and  is  acknowledged  as  king  of  Spain  by 
England,  ii.  19.  Influence  and  viewsof  his  second 
wife  Elizabeth  F'amcsc,  35.  Fails  in  an  attack  of 
Sicily,  S9,  40.  Accedes  to  terms  of  peace,  41. 
Siluationat  the  conclusion  of  the  quadruple  al- 
liance, 69.  Unwillingness  to  fulfil  that  treaty,  77. 
Abdication  and  resumption  of  the  crown,  78. 
Private  negotiation  with  Charles  VI.  80.  Offended 
by  the  dismission  of  his  daughter,  who  was  des- 
tined to  be  the  bride  of  Louis  XV.  81.  Accom- 
modation with  Charles  VI.  82-  Hostilities,  85. 
Drscrted  l>v  llie  emperor,  91.  Agrees  to  a peace, 
ibid,  llrcaks  off  bis  connection  with  the  c»i|>ciot, 
95.  His  situation  on  tile  death  of  Augustus  II. 
1 1ts.  Chums  on  the  Austrian  succession,  243. 
Death,  334. 

Philip  son  of  Philip  V. ; invades  Savoy  at  the  head  of 
a Spanish  and  French  arms , ii.  298.  Repulsed 
hy  the  king  of  Sardinia,  ibid.  Enters  Mi.au  m 
triumph,  320. 

I rhilip  lundgiateof  Hove;  espouses  the  Lutheran 
doctrines,  i.  473.  Attacks  the  catholic  bishops  of 
Bamberg  and  Wailzburgh, 480.  Restores  l trie 
duke  of  Wirtembeig  to  his  dominions,  494.  Sub- 
mits to  the  emperor  on  the  dissolution  of  the  Srnal- 
knldic  league,  512.  Imprisoned,  313. 

Philip  William  of  Palatine  Ncoburgh ; his  attach- 
ment to  the  court  uf  Vienna,  i.  1011.  liaised  to 
the  Palatine  Electorate,  1046. 

Piecolomini  ; procures  uu  order  from  Ferdinand  II. 
for  the  arrest  of  Waldstein,  i.  895.  Assists  the 
king  of  Hungary  in  (he  command  •!  die  arms-, 
902.  Drives  the  Swedes  from  Rohemin,  930. 
A t rusts  the  progress  of  the  French  and  Swedes  in 
Riivnria.  944. 

Pico  fti  M, mullein  ; hi»  poem  on  the  supposed  mira- 
culous mai  ls  imprinted  oil  the  clothes  and  bodies 
of  many  persons  iu  the  reign  of  Aiusiaiiliau  i. 
i.  371.  note. 

Pisa-,  council  of  assembled  against  Julius  II.  by  the 
king  of  France,  dissipated,  i.  405.  109.  412. 

Pitt,  fr. ; afterwards  rail  of  Chatham,  intrusted  svith 
the  mliiiiiiistratiun  in  England,  ii.  -119.  Opposed 
ill  die  cabiuvt,  i-sicti’,  -169.  United  eail  of 

Chatham, 
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Chatham,  and  place  J at  the  head  of  administration, 
544. 

Pill,  IP. ; raised  to  the  head  of  administration,  ii.  605. 
Effects  of  his  measures,  ibid.  Restores  the  inflit- 
eitce  of  England  in  Holland,  606.  Forms  an  ul- 
liance  with  Prussia  to  counterbalance  that  of  Au- 
stria with  Russia  ami  France,  604.  Checked  in 
his  designs,  675. 

Pint  If. ; his  attempts  to  revoke  the  compacts  which 
lie  had  negotiated  with  ihe  Cnlii tines  of  Bohemia, 
i.  278. 

Pius  IV.  ; approves  the  coronation  of  the  emperor 
Ferdinand  I.  i.  589.  Agrees  to-  re-asscmble  the 
council  of  Trent,  59?. 

Pi ut  V. ; opposes  the  concessions  granted  by  Maximi- 
lian II.  to  his  protestant  subjects  of  Austria  and 
Uohcmin,  i.  635. 

Pint  VI. ; opposes  the  reforms  in  religion,  introduced 
by  Joseph  II.  ii.  577.  His  journey  to  Vienna,  578. 
His  treatment  and  return,  ibid. 

Placenta  ; appropriated  by  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
i.  516.  Restored  by  Philip  II.  to  the  family  of 
Farnese,  520.  note.  See  Parma. 

Podiebrad,  George;  placed  at  the  head  of  the  admi- 
nistration in  Bohemia  during  the  minority  of  I.adis- 
Ians  Posthuiuus,  i.  '203.  Raised  to  the  throne,  266. 
Relieves  Frederic  III.  when  In-sieged  in  the  citadel 
of  Vienna  by  Ilia  brother  Albert,  S70.  Opposes 
the  attempts  of  Pius  II.  to  revoke  the  compacts 
with  the  Culixlines,  ‘.*79.  Declares  war  against 
Frederic  for  supporting  the  Pope,  280.  Procures 
the  nomination  of  LadUlaus  prince  of  Poland  as 
his  successor,  SO?.  Death,  ibid. 

Poland  ; state  of  on  the  accession  of  Maximilian  I. 
i.  323.  Union  with  Lithuania,  642.  note.  Pro- 
gress of  the  reformation  there,  and  privileges 
grnnlcd  to  the  protestaiits,  643-  note.  State  of 
after  the  peace  of  Olira,  1005.  State  of  under 
Augustus  the  Second,  ii.  63.  Contests  for  the 
crown  after  his  decease,  120.  Account  of  the  first 
partition,  492.  Constitution  of  the  kingdom,  ibid. 
Election  of  Stanislaos  Augustus,  493.  Religious 
and  political  d’rssentions,  495.  Regulations  in 
favour  of  the  dissidents  497.  Entraucc  of  the 
Austrian  and  Prussian  troops,  500.  Measures  of 
the  partitioning  powers,  503.  Opposition  of  the 
diet  to  the  disiuenihermeut,  506.  Account  of 
the  dismembered  territory,  507.  Changes  in  the 
constitution  hy  the  partitioning  powers,  508. 

Polienac,  Abbe ; sent  by  Louis  XIV.  to  negotiate 
with  the  allies  at  Ciertriiydcnherg,  i.  1230. 

Pomerania  ; claims  of  the  House  of  Brandeuburgh  to 
thnt  duchy,  i.  1133.  Upper,  ceded  to  Swcdcu  by 
the  peace  of  Westphalia,  9.54. 

Pompadour,  madame ; mistress  of  Louis  XV.  pro- 
motes the  conclusion  of  the  alliance  between 
France  and  Austria,  ii.  374.  396.  454. 

Pmialnutki,  count.  See  Staniilaut  Augustus. 

Fortocarrcm,  cardinal ; favours  the  claims  of  Leopold 
on  the  Spanish  succession,  i.  1095.  Gained  by 
Iaiuis  XIV.  1096.  Success  of  bis  intrigues,  1 100. 
1102.  Induces  Charles  II.  to  nominate  Philip 
of  Anjou,  11011.  His  servility  to  Louis,  1 110.  His 
subsequent  life  and  death,  1258. 

Portugal ; rise  of  the  kingdom  of,  i.  320.  State  of  at 
the  accession  of  Maximilian  I.  ibid.  Revolution 
of,  926.  State  at  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees,  999. 
its  independence  acknowledged  by  Spain,  ibid. 
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State  of  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Quadiupk 'Al- 
liance, ii.  70. 

Potemkin,  prince ; his  character,  and  influence  over 
Catherine  II.  ii.  551.  Commands  a Russian  army 
against  the  Turks,  6!4.  Defeats  Hassan  Pad. a at 
Tobac,  623. 

Pragmatic  Sanction  ; regulation  for  the  succession  of 
the  Austrian  dominions  established  by  Charles  VI. 
ii.  41.  Guarantied  by  the  principal  stater  of  Ger- 
many, 106. 

Prague  ; foundation  of  the  university  there,  i.  172. 
Takes  the  principal  share  in  the  Hussite  wars, 
177.  Its  influenced  in  the  states,  568.  Deprived 
of  many  of  its  privileges  by  Ferdinand  I.  572. 
580.  Surprised  by  Kunigsmnrk,  9+1.  Spirited 
defence  of  the  inhabitant-,  945.  Rewarded  hy 
Ferdinand  III.  948.  Taken  by  the  elector  of 
Bavaria  ill  the  war  for  the  Austrian  succession, 
ii.  270.  Taken  by  the  king  of  Prussia,  305.  Sicgo 
of,  403. 

Presburgb,  confederation  concluded  there  hy  the 
Hungarian,  Moravian,  and  Austrian  states  to  sup- 
port the  archduke  Matthias  against  Hhodolph  11. 
ii.  696. 

Primogeniture,  Inw  of;  established  ill  the  Austrian 
territories,  i.  918. 

Priacet,  college  of;  endeavour  to  obtnin  a share  in 
the  election  of  a king  of  the  Romans,  i.  965.  1008. 
Form  a princely  union,  1009.  Oppose  the  grant 
of  the  ninth  electorate  to  the  House  of  Hanover, 
and  the  revival  of  the  electoral  privileges  of  Bohe- 
mia, 1055. 

Printing ; invention  of,  i.  342.  Its  effects,  ibid. 
Contests  for  the  honour  of  the  discovery,  ibid, 
note. 

Procopi us,  Rm a ; heads  the  Taboritcs  in  Bohemia, 
i.  179.  Defends  the  doctrines  of  his  sect  at  the 
council  ot  Paslc,  179.  Killed  on  the  defeat  of  the 
Taboritcs,  130. 

Protestants ; rise  of  in  Germany,  i.  -161.  Unite  against 
the  catholics,  477.  Celebrated  protest  at  the  dirt 
of  Spire,  frum  which  they  derived  their  appellation, 
482.  Confession  of  Augsburgh,  489.  Decree 
issued  against  them  hy  Charles  V.  490.  Refuse 
tu  unite  with  the  /uinglians  or  sacramentarians 
•191.  Union  of  Smalkalde,  492.  Assist  the  Au- 
strian family  against  the  Turks,  493  Convention 
of  Cndan  with  the  catholics,  494.  Increase  of 
their  purty,  497.  Refuse  to  acquiesce  in  the  de- 
crees of  tfic  council  of  Trent,  5fK).  Reduced  by 
Charles  V.  505.  515.  Refuse  to  take  part  in  the 
council  of  Trent,  593.  Schism  of  their  body  into 
Lutherans  and  Calvinists  594.  Their  disputes 
allayed  by  the  emperor  Maximilian  II.  613.  At- 
tempt to  introduce  some  innovations  in  favour  of 
their  body  in  the  capitulation  of  Rhodnlpb  II. 
642.  Mutual  persecutions,  659  66 8.  Origin  of 
the  protestant  union,  669.  Last  of  their  grievances 
presented  at  the  diet  of  Rwtisbon,  ibid.  Increase 
of  their  union,  670.  Confederations  of  Frankfort 
and  Heidelberg,  671.  Persecuted  by  the  empe- 
ror, 677.  Renew  their  confederacy,  678  Pre- 
sent their  complaints  to  Rhodulph,  708.  Contest 
for  the  succession  of  Cleves  and  Juliers.  712. 
Their  connections  with  Henry  IV.  of  France,  and 
other  foreign  princes,  714.  Accommodation  with 
the  catholics,  717.  Espouse  the  cause  of  Matthias 
against  Rhodulph  724.  Mature  the  regulations 
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of  their  union,  ibid.  Oppose  the  demand  of  Mat- 
thias for  succours  against  the  Turks  732.  Contest* 
with  the  catholic*  relative  to  An  laChapellc  and 
MuJheim,  aud  the  succession  of  Juliets,  7.15.  Op- 
pose the  elevation  of  Ferdinand  ol  hlviiu  to  the 
itnpernd  dignity,  740.  Assist  the  Bohemian  insur- 
gents, 757.  Support  the  election  of  their  chief  the 
Elector  I'alaliuc  to  the  crown  of  Bohemia,  773. 
Accommodation  with  the  catholics,  777.  Dissolu- 
tion of  their  union,  7fl8.  Alarmed  In  the  tratufer 
of  the  Palatine  Kle-ctorate  to  the  duke  of  Bavana, 

. 796.  Form  a new  combination,  798.  Chute 
Christian  of  Denmark  as  their  chief,  800.  Disso- 
lution of  their  confederacy,  807.  Edict  for  the 
restitution  of  the  ecclesiastical  properly,  817. 
Saved  by  the  jealousy  of  the  catlrolrcs,  822.  Hc- 
vivat  of  their  union  under  the  auspices  of  the  elec- 
tor of  Saxony,  82(i.  Preserve  a neutrality  between 
Ferdinand  11.  and  Gustavus  Adolphus,  ibid.  De- 
mand a redress  of  their  grievance*,  ibid.  Alarmed 
by  the  sack  of  Magdeburgb,  841.  Gradually 
join  Gustavus  Adolphus,  856.  Tlieir  union  pre- 
served by  the  exeilions  of  Oienstiem,  885.  Con- 
sternation occasioned  by  the  defeat  of  N'ordlingrn, 
905.  Defection  of  the  cl  eel  nr  of  Saxony,  908. 
Dissolution  of  their  union,  9119.  Advantages  se- 
cured to  them  by  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  955. 
Vain  remonstrances  against  the  introduction  of  a 
clause  in  the  treaty  ot  llyswtcl,  for  the  reduction 
of  their  religion  in  the  Palatinate,  1065. 

I'rolutautt  of  France , peiscculed  by  Louis  XIV.  i. 
1044. 

Prussia,  Femora ; secularised  by  Albert  of  Branded- 
burgh,  i.  475. 

ducal,  liberated  from  its  dependence  in 

Polaud,  i.  978. 

Prussian  dominions;  state  of  at  the  accession  of  Fre- 
deric II.  ii.  217. 

Pyrenees ; peace  of,  i.  984. 

Quadruple  Alliance  j conclusion  of,  it.  41. 

Ragattksi,  George ; chosen  prince  of  Transylvania,  i. 
839.  936.  note.  Iuducrd  by  France  (o  declare 
war  against  Ferdinand  111.  937.  Invades  Hun- 
gary, 937,  938.  Reconciled  with  the  emperor, 
94li.  Unites  with  Sweden  in  the  war  against 
Poland,  977.  Expelled  hum  his  dominions  by 
the  Turks,  987.  Death,  ibid. 

Rugotshp,  Francis;  enters  into  a conspiracy  against  (be 
emperor  Leopold  I.  1070.  Defeated  mid  par- 
doned, 1071.  His  death,  107  f. 

. . Frauen ; enters  into  connection;  with  Fiance, 

i.  1115,  At  rested  by  order  of  ibe  cinpeior,  ibid. 
Escapes  aud  raises  a rebellion,  1137.  Delcatcd 
by  ilcustcr,  1149.  Chosen  bead  of  the  Hungarian 
confederacy,  1246.  Rejects  the  offers  of  Joseph  1. 
ibid.  Declares  bim  an  usurper,  1248.  Defeat 
of  his  partisans,  1249.  Retires  into  Poland,  1250. 
Refuses  the  offers  of  Joseph,  1251,  His  subse- 
quent life  and  death,  ibid.  note. 

Pams' r.  general ; lends  the  troops  of  Leopold  bishop 
of  Passim  into  Bohemia  to  assist  Rbodolpli  11. 

i.  718.  Defeated  and  beheaded  by  Matthias, 

720.  * 

Ratiibsm  ; truce  of,  i.  1041. 

Heulp,  marquis;  favourite  of  Cbailes  VI.  account  of, 

ii.  57. 


Reformation ; origin  of,  i.  429.  Causes  which  favoured 
its  progress,  458.  469.  Established  in  Switrerland, 
470.  Denmark,  480.  Sweden,  ibid.  Introduced 

• into  England,  ibid.  France,  ibid.  Its  progress  m 
Germany,  and  llie  Austrian  territories,  609.  633. 
See  J'scieslanU,  Lutherans,  and  Cahunutt. 

Regency,  council  of  for  the  government  of  tlie  em- 
pire established  under  Maximilian  I.  i.  365.  Re- 
newed  and  modified  under  Charles  V.  455.  Fa- 
vours the  reformation,  469.  Dissolved,  495. 
note. 

Rtgciulurgh  Lucktald,  baron  of ; liis  war  with  the 
citizens  of  Zurich  and  Rbodolpli  of  Hapsburgh, 
i.  15.  Supplicates  for  peace,  and  become*  a 
burgher  of  Zurich,  17. 

Reggio  ; raised  to  the  rank  of  a duchy  bvFrcdcric  III. 

i.  335. 

Rrsa,  Peter  of ; history  of  the  Hungarian  crown, 

i.  554.  note. 

Rhc,  port  of ; attempts  of  Charles  VI.  to  form  a uas  al 
establishment  there,  ii.  101. 

Rhine ; league  concluded  under  the  auspices  of 
France  to  prevent  Leopold  I.  from  interfering  in 
the  war  against  Spain,  aud  to  reduce  his  interest* 
in  the  empire,  i.  976. 

Rhadalph  I.  count  of  Hapsburgh  : his  acquisitions,  i.  5. 
Ilisdispiitcs  with  the  people  of  Helvetia, ibid.  Di- 
vision of  his  territories,  6. 

Rhaslvlph  of  i'upsburgh  , account  of  liis  ancestors, 
i.  1.  Table  of  hi*  genealogy,  3.  His  birth  and 
inheritance,  8.  Attacks  the  Lord  of  Tulfstein,  9. 
Wat  against  his  uncle  Rbodolpli  of  I-antfcnburgh, 
ibid. , mid  Hartman  of  Kyborgh,  ibid.  Espouses 
Anne  daughter  of  Burchard,  of  Hulieuhargfi,  10. 
Kxconimunicuted,  11.  Serves  under  Uttucar  king 
cf  Bohemia,  ibid.  Assists  the  bishop  of  Strasburgh 
against  the  city,  ibid.  Reconciled  to  his  uncle 
Hartman,  ibid.  Compels  the  bishop  of  Strasburgh 
to  restore  the  deed  of  donation  by  which  Hartman 
had  tiansfericd  bis  dominions  to  the  see,  ibid. 
Erroucotisaccountsof  the  post  which  he  filled  under 
Ottocar,  ibid,  note.  Succeeds  to  the  dominions  of 
Ky  burgh.  13.  Chosen  protector  of  Zurich,  14. 
\\  ar  against  l.ncbtold  of  Rcgensburgb,  ibid,  Sor- 
rises  the  castles  of  Balder,  Glameuburgh,  and 
'tlcUcrg,  13.  Ihreatcned  by  Bcrclitold,  abbot  of 
St.  (fallen,  17.  Rrcoucdcs  himself  with  the  abbot, 
ibid.  Turn*  bis  nnns  against  the  citizens  of  Bae!c 
for  massacring  several  members  of  Ilia  family, 
18.  Chosen  king  of  the  Romans,  20.  Opposed 
bv  Ottocar  of  Bohemia  and  Alphouso  of  Castile, 
22.  Inaugurated.  24.  1 Us  critical  situation,  25. 

Letter  to  pope  Gregory  X.  26.  Obtains  bis  sanc- 
tion, 27.  Interview  with  Gregory,  28.  Attempts 
of  Ottocar  to  weaken  bis  authority,  29.  Procure* 
a vote  of  the  dirt  against  Ottocar,  30.  Reduces 
the  adherents  of  Ottocar,  32.  Aliinuces  with  the 
king  of  Hungary,  and  the  princes  ol  Sclavcnia  and 
Tyrol,  38.  Detaches  Henry  of  Bavaria,  39,  In- 
vades Austria,  40.  Compels  Ottocar  to  conclude 
peace,  ibid.  Account  of  bis  invention  of  a port- 
able bridge  ol  bouts,  41.  note.  Remarks  on  the 
manner  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  received  the 
homage  of  the  king  of  Bohemia,  42.  note.  Esta- 
blishes his  family  ic  the  Austrian  dominion-,  43* 
Ottocar  renew*  the  wur,  ibid.  Critical  situation  of 
Rhodulpb,  41.  Refuses  tho  offer  of  some  trai- 
tors to  ussastruatc  Ottocar,  46.  Defeats  hurt  at 
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the  bailie  of  Marshfield,  47.  Death  of'Otto- 
c»r.  ibid.  Uhodulph*»  account  of  tin-  battle  guru 
lo  the  18.  IVjtce  with  the  got  eminent  of 

Huheium,  49.  Secures  the  Austrian  doiuiuioiw  to 
his  family,  50.  Confers  Austria,  Styriu,  and  Car- 
niola,  ou  Iris  non  Alb«it,andCiriitthi»on  Mcinhard 
ol  Tyrol,. M.  Untimely  dent  lint  his  sou  Hartman, 
52.  Misconduct  ill  the  affairs  of  Italy,  ; >3.  Kit- 
dcavours  to  restore  the  imperial  authority  in  that 
country,  54.  Opposed  by  pope  Nicholas  lit.  ibid. 
Confirms  (he  claims  of  the  [>opes  to  the  patrimony 
of  Ihecltureh,  ibid.  Plans  for  establishing  the  peace 
of  the  empire,  56.  llcrovei*  various  imperial  fiels, 
58.  War  with  Savoy,  ibid.  Buttle  of  Morat, 
ibid.  War  with  lire  dukes  of  Burgundy,  59.  Quell, 
the  iusmrection  of  Tile  Kolup,  60.  Attempt  to 
gain  possession  of  Bern,  60.  Acquisitions  in  Swit- 
zerland, 91 . Assume*  the  gn-mliansliip  of  Wenees- 
Intis  king  of  Bohemia,  and  restores  tranquillity 
in  the  country,  fit.  Kmleavoors  to  pros'orc  rise 
crown  of  Hungary  for  his  son  Albert,  65.  At- 
tempts to  obtain  the  election  of  Albert  to  the  im- 
perial throne,  ibid.  Os-clinc,  death,  und  character, 
64.  Wives  and  offspring,  69. 

Ui  virtyh  son  of  the  emperor  Albert  I!  ; ehosen  king 
of  Bohemia,  i.  t!7.  Alienates  tin  subjects,  88. 
Death,  ibid.  Account  of  Ins  wives  and  offspring, 
98. 

Rhodolph  son  of  Albert  II.;  intrusted'  with  the 
administration  of  the  Helvetian  itnmiiiiom,  i.  156. 
( lu  aclinic*  an  armistice  with  the  Swiss,  ibid.  His 
character  and  talents,  159.  Acquires  the  'Tyrol, 
aitj  assumes  the  title  of  archduke  palatine,  I It). 
Contests  with  the  House  of  Bavaria  for  the  Tyrol, 

141.  Secures  the  reversion  of  Goritx  anil  Gradiskn, 
■hid.  His  passion  for  antiquities  and  heraldry, 

14 2.  Contest  with  the  patriarch  of  Aquileia,  145. 
Death,  ibid. 

Rhodolph  count  of  Bcrgdorf  and  Thun  his  contests 
with  the  burghers  of  Bern,  i.  154. 

Hh«tMyh  II.;  crowned  king  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia, 
and  elected  king  of  the  Romans,  i.  641.  Difficul- 
ties in  regard  to  his  capitulation,  642.  His  cha- 
racter and  acquirements,  656.  Influence  of  rhe 
jesuits,  ibid.  Attempt*  to  check  the  progress  of 
the  protestant  doctrines,  657.  Adopts  n .systema- 
tic plan  to  restote  the  catholic  religion,  ibid.  De- 
poses the  elector  of  Cologne,  who  had  quitted  the 
cutliulic  religion,  667.  J'ndcaeottrs  to  suppress 
the  protestant  religion  in  Uohonnn  and  Austria,  and 
ill  the  empire,  678,  675.  T ransfers  Croatia  to  bis 
uncle  Charles  duke  of  Sfyria,  679.  War  with  the 
'Turks,  6H<).  Alliuuce  with  Sigistnond  Bullion, 
prince  of  Transylsania,  602.  Contests  with  Sigis. 
uinnd  relative  to  the  cession  of  T ninsylvania,  685, 
684.  Alienates  his  Hungarian  subjects,  685.  ln- 
surreclion  of  Potskai,  and  loss  of  'Transylvania, 
686.  State  of  his  dominions  and  of  the  empire, 
688.  Change  in  his  character  and  conduct,  ibid. 
Ilia  seclusion  and  suspicions,  689.  Disputes  with 
his  biotliCT  Matthias,  691,  692.  Intrusts  him  with 
the  command  in  Hungary,  692.  Refuses  to  ra- 
tify the  peace  of  Vienna,  concluded  by  .Matthias 
with  Butskai  and  the  Turks,  695.  Brings  forward 
Ferdinand  of  Stvria  as  his  surcessor,  ibid.  At- 
tempt* lu  rouse  (he  empire  against  Matthias,  ibid. 
Confederacy  formed  against  Inm  hy  the  Andrians, 
Hungarians,  aud  Moravian*,  under  the  auspices  of 


•Matthias,  697.  Attacked  by  Matthias,  698.  Bop- 
potted  by  the  Bohemians, 699.  Compelled  to  cede 
P<  Matthias  Hungary,  Austria,  and  Moraiia.  701. 
('i>ntests<vi(hliUliulicminn  subjects,  705.  Publishes 
the  royal  edict  of  toletaliun.707.  Complaints  against 
him  by  the  empire,  708.  Conduct  in  the  disputes 
lor  tlie  Succession  of  Berg  and  Juliers,  711.  New 
disputes  with  Matilda*,  7 10.  Compelled  to  abdi- 
cate the  throne  of  Bohemia,  720.  7 72.  Vain  at- 
tempts to  conciliate  the  protestant*,  724.  Fruit- 
less appeal  to  the  electors,  725.  Death  and  cha- 
racter, 726. 

Hhntalyhin  tables ; constructed  under  the  patronage  of 
Rhodolph  II.  i.  727. 

Hichlicu  ; commencement  of  hi>  administration,  i.  799. 

Procures  the  evacuation  of  the  Vaitelmc  by  the 
Spaniards,  ibid.  Inflames  the  discontent*  of  the 
German  protestant*,  ibid.  Supports  (he  preten- 
* tons  of  lire  duke  of  Never*  to  the  succession  of 
Mantua,  321.  Intrigues  with  the  German  pnnect 
to  thwart  the  designs  of  Ferdinand  ll.  ibid.  Ku- 
couruges  Gustavus  Adolphus  to  invade  Germany, 

851.  Secures  Lorainc,  855.  note.  865.  Battle* 
rite  attempts  of  the  Austrian  partisans  to  break  bis 
connection  with  Sweden,  860.  ills  conduct  on 
the  death  of  (iuvtavuv,  885.  Supports Oxenstiern, 
ibid.  Conduct  towards  the  Swede*  after  the  de- 
feat of  Xordlingcn,  906.  Obtaius  Alsace,  ibid. 

Renews  the  alliance  with  the  Swedes,  ibid.  Pre- 
pares for  war,  910.  Baflleil  in  his  meditated  inva- 
sion of  the  Netherlands.  911.  Repulses  the  at- 
tempts of  the  imperialists  and  Spaniards  to  iuvado 
France,  912.  Bencsrs  the  war  in  Germany,  915. 

Obtains  the  army  of  the  duke  of  VVeymar  with 
the  possewion  of  Alsace,  92.5.  Carries  ihc  war 
into  Germany,  ibiil.  Death,  953. 

Ripycrdu  ; negotiates  a private  accommodation  be- 
tween Charles  VI.  and  Philip  V.  of  Spain,  ii.  80.  * 

Rises  to  the  supreme  administration  of  affairs, 
ilml.  His  fall,  89. 

Riibrrt  elector  Palatine,  \nti-Ca'»f ; defeated  on  the 
bank*  of  the  laigodiGurda,  i.  168. 

RoOe'l  sou  of  the  elector  Palanne ; endeavours 
lu  appropriate  the  succession  of  Havana  iai mi- 
shut  in  r.ght  of  hi*  w ilc,  i.  572.  Opposed  and 
defeated  by  Maximilian  I.  573,  His  death, 

574. 

Robertso ft,  Dr. ; his  error  in  regard  to  the  assumption 
of  the  title  of  Majesty  by  Charles  V.  i.  451. 

llebiiunn,  Mr.;  British  minister  at  the  court  of  Vi- 
enna, account  of  Sinarndorf,  i.  58;  note.  Of  rhe, 
death  of  Eugene;  160.  Of  the  king  of  Prussia's 
singular  escape  alter  the  battle  of  Motwifz,  258. 
tune.  His  audience  of  the  Iioren  of  Hungary  re- 
lative to  the  claims  nt  Fnuwa.  SM6.  Interview, 
with  Frederic  U.  248.  Attempts  ro  obtain  the 
consent  of  the  queen  to  an  accommodation,  522. 

Audience  on  tin*  signature  of  the  preliminaries  of 
An  la  ChapcIIo,  553. 

Rorkmghnm,  lawn;  his  conduct  towards  the  Ameri- 
can colonies  ii.  514.  His  death,  685. 

Rohao, duke  <» !; uccujvicstbc  Vaitoime,  t.  910.  Forced 
by  the  Grisons  to  retire,  922.  Killed,  925. 
nute. 

Htunun  months ; name  given  to  the  subsidies  granted 
by  the  German  Mates,  to  tbe  emperor,  ii,  47. 
note. 

Romanwf  Russian  general;  defeats  the  Turk*,  and 
5*2  compels 
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compel!  the  Grind  Vitir  to  ilgnthc  pence  of  Kag- 
turdjii  ii.  509. 

Hoik ild  ; peace  of,  i.  979. 

Ktmillc,  picsideut;  »ciil  by  Louis  XIV.  to  detach  the 
Dutch  Iruiu  the  allies  i.  1217. 

Royal  KJirt,  or  toleration  granted  ta  the  Bohemian 
prutestants  by  Hbodolpb  II.  i.  707.  Revoked  by 
Ferdinand,  Bid. 

Rupert,  prince,  ton  of  the  elector  Palatine  ; male* 
n fruition  attempt  to  regain  lm  paternal  inherit- 
ance, i.  92*. 

Russia ; rise  of,  i.  322.  State  of  on  the  accession  of 
.Maximilian  I.  323.  State  of  alter  the  peace  of 
Oliva,  i.  1000.  Change  in  the  political  Mate  of 
ell'ectcd  by  Peter  I.  ii.  62.  State  of  at  the  death 
of  Augustus  II.  108.  War  of  1733  with  the 
Turk],  172.  180.  Revolution  effected  by  Eliza- 
beth, 277.  See  Catherine  II. 

P.ytteich  ; peace  of,  i.  1004.  Obnoxioua  clauo-  rela- 
tive to  the  prolrstaiil  religion  in  the  Palatinate, 
1063. 

Sacrammtarians  , a name  given  by  the  Lutheran!  to 
the  followers  of  Zuingle,  i.  491. 

Saphorin,  til.  British  envoy  at  Vienna ; his  account  of 
the  intlucuce  of  Eugene,  ii.  30.  note,  llis  con- 
duct and  character,  98. 

Sami/.  House  of ; its  origin  and  rise,  1.  38.  190.  note. 
State  of  at  the  accession  of  .Maximilian  I.  332. 
Claims  to  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus,  333.  note.  State 
of  after  the  peace  of  Pyrenees,  1001. 

Sardinia ; invaded  by  the  Spaniards,  ii.  39.  Ceded 
by  Charles  VI.  to  Victor  Amadeus  of  Savoy  in 
exchange  for  Sicily,  40. 

Sait,  marshal ; commands  nn  expedition  fitted  out  in 
favour  of  the  Pretender  by  France,  ii.  301.  Suc- 
cesses in  the  I.uw  Countries,  302.  316.  333. 
Gains  the  battle  of  Fonlcnoy,  317.  Baltic  of  Luf- 
feld,  344. 

Saxony ; contests  for  the  electoral  vote  of.  i.  103. 
Division  of  the  territories  on  the  accession  of  Maxi- 
milian I.  427.  Religious  changes  in.  639.  State 
of  after  the  peace  of  Oliva,  1012. 

Saxony,  elector  of  ; opposes  the  guaranty  of  the  Prag- 
matic Sanction  of  Charles  VI.  ii.  106. 

Schaumburgh,  counts  of;  claim  Holstein  and  Slcs- 
wick,  i.  799.  note. 

Scheldt ; divputes  between  Joseph  II.  and  the 
I'niled  Provinces  relative  to  the  opening  of,  ii. 
388. 

Schtnncr,  cardinal;  procures 6, 0<K)  auxiliary  Swim  to 
assist  pope  Julius  II.  against  the  French  iu  Italy, 
i.  399. 

Schism  iu  the  Church  ; account  of,  i.  173.  note. 

Schmrtlau,  count;  bis  narrative  of  the  war  against  the 
Turks,  ii.  169.  note. 

&hnu(lau,  general ; endeavours  to  prevent  the  ces- 
sion of  Belgrade  tu  the  Turks,  ii.  190.  192. 

Schwartz',  the  inventor  of  gunpowder,  i.  340. 

Achiceidniri ; taken  by  the  Austrians,  ii.  413.  Re- 
taken by  the  Prussians,  416.  422.  Surprised  by 
Loudon,  -166,  Again  reduced  by  the  king  of 
Prussia,  476. 

Schueits,  Vri,  and  Vndertcoldin;  lay  the  foundation 
of  the  Swiss  confederacy,  i.  3.  Cliusc  Rhodolph 
first  count  of  Hapsburgh  as  their  advocate,  3.  See 
Switzerland  and  Swits. 

Schwerin,  marshal;  takes  Olmuti  and  Glatx,  ii.  272. 


Makes  nn  irrnption  into  Bohemia,  393.  Killed  at 
the  battle  of  Prague,  402. 

Scotland ; slate  of  at  the  accession  of  Maximilian  I. 
i.  317. 

Scckendorf,  general ; bis  cliaractcr,  ii.  165.  Appointed 
to  command  the  army  against  the  Turks,  166.  Ac- 
count of  the  deplorable  situation  of  the  Austrian 
troops,  ibid,  'thwarted  in  bis  operations  by  the 
court  and  bis  officers,  168.  170.  Ill  success  nud 
disgrace,  ibid.  Enters  iulo  the  service  of  Charles 
the  Seventh,  203.  Recovers  Bavana,  ibid.  De- 
fends Alsace,  302.  Drives  the  Austrians  from  Ba- 
varia, 304. 

Stiuuu  h protestant  refugee  ; endeavours  to  raise  a 
rebellion  in  lamgucdoc,  L 1236. 

Selim,  sultan ; bis  conquests,  i.  5 hi. 

Selim, ; bis  accession,  ii.  622. 

Sempaeh,  battle  of;  i.  136.  Celebration  of  its  anni- 
versary, 139.  note. 

Seidu ; treaty  of  between  Maximilian  I.  and  Charles 
VIII.  i.  305. 

Sciille ; alliance  of,  ii.  93. 

Sf'orza,  Francis ; account  of,  i.  238.  Acquires  the 
duchy  of  Milan,  ibid. 

Sj'utza,  John  Odleas,  duke  of  Milan  ; his  character,  i. 

331.  Death,  316.  uotc.  Fail  of  bis  widow  and 
sons,  361.  note. 

SJbrsa,  I.udovico,  regent  of  Milan ; his  character,  i.  , 
331.  Plan  to  wrest  the  duchy  from  his  nephew 
aud  ward  John  Galcas,  332.  Induces  Charles  VIII. 
to  invade  Italy,  ibid.  Gives  his  niece  in  marriage 
to  Maximilian  the  First,  ibid.  343.  Invested  with 
the  duchy,  3t6.  Consolidates  a league  against 
diaries  V III.  348.  Expelled  by  Louis  XII.  from 
his  duchy,  361.  Takes  refuge  in  the  Tyrol, 
ibid.  Obtains  assistance  from  the  Swisi  and 
recovers  his  dominions,  362.  Besieges  the  rem- 
nant of  the  French  iu  Navarre,  ibid.  Made 
prisoner  by  the  French,  369.  His  Ircatmcut,  ibid, 
note. 

S/orsa,  Maximilian  ; restored  to  the  duchy  of  Milan, 
i.  408.  Driven  out  by  the  F’rcucb,  411.  Again 
restored  by  tlic  Swiss,  412.  Expelled  by  Frauciss 
i.  413. 

Shelburn,  lord  ; his  administration,  ii.  603. 

Sicilian  Verperf,  mnssaerc  of,  i.  112.  note. 

Sicily,  island  of;  assigned  to  Victor  Amndeas  of 
•Savoy  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  ii.  19.  Ceded  to 
Charles  \ I.  in  exchange  for  Sardinia,  40. 

Si^umtud  king  of  Hungary  ; imprisons  lus  brother 
Weuccslaus  of  Bohemia,  i.  166.  Declares  Albert 
V.  of  Austria  major,  170.  Elevated  to  the  thrones 
of  Hungary  aud  Bohemia,  171,  172.  Becomes 
emperor,  ibid.  His  conduct  towards  the  citiacns 
of  Prague,  176.  Proclaims  a crusade  agaiust  the 
Hussites,  177.  Sends  embassadors  to  their  chief 
Z.iska,  178.  note.  Avails  himself  of  their  divisions, 

179.  Acknowledged  as  king,  181.  Confers  uu 
Albert  of  Austria  the  investiture  of  Lower  Bava- 
ria, 184.  Eudvavouis  to  secure  fur  him  the 
llitoncs  of  Hungary  ami  Bohemia,  ibid.  Defeated 
by  Ibc  sultan  Baxajct  I.  193.  Induces  tbe  coun- 
cil of  Constance  to  excommunicato  Frederic  of 
Tyrol,  and  incites  the  empire  and  tbe  Swiss  to  in- 
vade his  territories,  224.  Endeavours  to  gain  pos- 
session of  the  Tyrol,  228.  Agrees  to  a reconcilia- 
tion, 230.  239. 

Sigiinmd  of  Tyrol ; struggle  for  bis 


guardianship 

during 
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daring  lib  minority,  i.  232.  Contests  with  die 
cardinal  dc  Cum,  233.  Excommunicated  bv  Pius 
II.  ibid.  Invasion  and  dismemberment  of  Ids  do- 
minions, ibid.  Unites  with  Charles  the  Hold  duke 
of  Burgundy,  235.  Joins  lands  X I.  ibid.  Con- 
cludes an  hereditary  union  with  the  Swiss,  236. 
Disputes  with  the  emperor  Frederic,  ibid.  Obtuius 
a part  of  the  Austrian  territories  on  the  death  of 
Ladislau*  Posthuinus,  266.  Transfers  his  territo- 
ries to  Maximilian  sou  of  Frederic,  237.  Death, 
ibid. 

Sigismond  king  of  Poland  ; succeeds  to  the  crown  of 
Sweden  on  the  death  of  his  father,  i.  82B.  De- 
posed by  tile  diet.  829.  Attempts  to  recover  his 
crown,  ibid.  Forced  to  enter  into  a truce  by  Otis- 
tains  Adolphus,  8:10.  Ills  death,  884. 

Silesia;  natives  of  unite  with  the  Bohemians  against 
Ferdinand  11.  1.  756.  History  of  the  claims  of 
Frederic  II.  on  that  territory,  ii.  231.  note 
Ceded  by  the  queen  of  Hungary  to  Prussia,  267. 
*74. 

Sinicndarf,  count;  employed  in  the  negotiations  be- 
tween the  allies  nnd  Louis  XIV.  i.  1217.  1231. 
Sent  by  Charles  VI.  to  break  olT  the  congress  of 
Utrecht,  ii.  16.  His  character,  56.  Employed 
at  the  congress  of  Soissons,  91.  His  situation,  163. 
His  death,  362. 

Smalkahle  ; formation  of  the  league  by  the  protes- 
tants,  i.  492.  Situation  of  the  members  at  the  open- 
ing  of  the  council  of  Trent.  503.  Hostilities 
against  Charles  V.  504.  Dissolution  of  the  confe- 
deracy, 504.  507. 

Snails;  used  as  food  in  various  parts  of  the  continent, 
i.  444.  note.  Description  of  a place  for  feeding 
them,  ibid. 

Sobietki,  John ; enters  into  a treaty  with  Leopold  I.  i. 
1076.  Unites  hu  troops  with  the  Austrians  and 
Germans,  1078.  Defeats  the  Turks,  and  relieves 
Vienna,  ibid.  Disgusted  by  the  conduct  of  Ixo- 
pold,  1080.  Renews  hostilities  against  the  Turks, 
1084.  His  acquisitions  by  the  peace  of  Carlo- 
vila,  1090. 

Soissons ; congress  of,  ii.  93, 94. 

Soleurt ; joins  the  Helvetic  confederacy,  i.  327. 

Sdtikof,  Russian  general ; defeats  the  Prussian  com- 
mander Wedcl  at  Zullirhau,  ii.  436.  Gains  the 
battle  of  Cuncrsdurf,  ibid.  Refuses  to  pursue  the 
king  of  Prussia,  439. 

Sotyman  II.;  subjugates  Bosnia  and  besieges  Bel- 
grade, i.  549.  Invades  Hungary,  ibid.  Sup- 
ports John  of  Zapoli.  i.  552.  Besieges  Vienna, 
553.  Third  invasion  of  Hungary,  556.  Siege  of 
Gunn,  ibid.  Opposed  by  the  Christian  princes, 
557.  Espoases  the  cause  of  John  Sigismond 
the  infant  son  of  John  of  Zapoli,  562.  Com- 
pels his  widow  to  renounce  the  throne,  ibid. 
Truce  with  Ferdinand,  i.  565.  Again  attacks 
llungarv,  637.  Besieges  Zigcth,  ibid.  His  death, 
638. 

Soh/man  ; bis  accession,  i.  1085.  Defeated  by  the 
imperialists  at  Zema,  1088.  Concludes  the  peace 
of  Carlolitz,  1089. 

Soubise ; joins  the  army  of  the  empire  with  the 
French  troops,  ii.  110.  Defeated  at  Rosbach, 
412. 

Souchc,  imperial  general ; assists  in  subjugating  Po- 
merania, i.  981.  Supports  ibe  partisans  of  Ragot- 
skv  in  Transylvania,  988.  Successes  agaiust  the 
'iuiks,  993. 


Spain ; state  of  at  the  accession  of  Maximilian  I.  I. 
321.  Transferred  to  the  House  of  Austria  in  the 
person  of  Charles  V.  i.  418.  Losses  in  the  con- 
test with  France  during  the  thirty  years'  war,  926. 
Revolutions  of  Portugal  and  Naples,  ibid.  Peace 
of  the  Pyrenees,  984.  Distracted  situation  ufter 
the  decease  of  Philip  IV.  1021.  Dismember- 
ment of  the  Netherlands  by  Louis  XIV.  at  the 
peace  of  Aix  la  Chapellr,  1024.  Truce  of  Rntis- 
ixin,  toil.  Treaty  of  Ryswick,  1064.  Disputes 
for  the  succession  between  France  and  Austria, 
1092.  Claims  of  the  different  pretenders,  1091. 
Transferted  to  the  House  of  Bourbon  in  the  person 
of  Philip  V.  1110.  Succession  of  settled  by  the 
peace  of  Utrecht,  ii.  19.  Situation  of  at  the  con- 
clusion of-  the  peace  of  Belgrade,  215.  Joins 
France  iu  the  seven  years'  war,  468.  Its  losses, 
478. 

Spanish  council  of  Charles  VI.  account  of;  ii. 
50. 

Spinala,  Spanish  general ; occupies  part  of  the  con- 
tested territory  of  Julicrs  I.  i.  736.  Subjugates 
part  of  the  Palatine  territories,  788. 

Spue;  diet  of  for  witling  the  contests  between  the 
Catholics  and  Lutherans,  i.  478.  Recess  of  the 
second  diet  against  the  Lutherans,  481.  Pro- 
test of  the  Lutherans,  from  which  they  derived  the 
name  of  Protestants,  482. 

Stainrillt ; nominated  French  embassador  at  Vienna, 
ii.  396.  Created  due  de  Chuiseul,  and  made  se- 
cretary of  state,  454.  Establishes  the  connection 
between  Austria  mid  France,  513.  Dismissed, 
ibid. 

Stair,  lord;  leads  the  British  and  auiiliary  troops 
into  Germany,  292.  Blockaded  by  Noailles  in 
the  vicinity  of  A'cliaffcnhurgh,  ibid.  Extricated 
by  the  buttle  of  Dcttingen,  ibid. 

Stanhope,  general;  contributes  to  the  defeat  of 
Philip  V.  at  .Saragossa,  i.  1230.  Contests  with 
the  German  general  Slaremberg,  1210.  Induces 
Charles  to  march  to  Madrid,  ibid.  Defeated  and 
captured  at  Brihuega,  1242.  Account  of,  ii.  24. 
note. 

Stanislaus  Isttinski ; raised  to  the  crown  of  Poland 
by  Charles  XII.  i.  1173.  ii.  60.  119.  His  subse- 
quent abdication,  1 19.  Raised  to  the  throne  a 
second  time  by  the  influence  of  France,  120.  Bc- 
sirged  in  Dantrick,  148.  His  wonderful  escape, 
ibid.  Renounces  the  crown,  157. 

Stanislaus  Angustus  ; elected  king  of  Poland,  ii.  493. 
Endeavours  to  reform  the  constitution,  495.  Op- 
poses the  designs  of  the  partitioning  powers,  506. 
Forced  to  agree  to  the  partition,  507. 

Slaremberg  Rudiger ; defends  Vienna  agaiust  the 
Turks,  i.  1076. 

Slaremberg;  maintains  himself  in  Italy  against  Vcn- 
doiur,  i.  1130.  Marches  to  the  assistance  of  the 
duke  of  Savoy,  1132.  -Scut  with  an  Austrian  force 
to  Spain,  1212.  Assists  in  defeating  Philip  at  Sa- 
ragoun,  1230.  Contentions  with  Slauliopc,  1240. 
Battle  of  Villa  Viciosa,  1243. 

Starrmherg,  count  Gu nilakrr  ; his  character,  ii.  58. 
His  aversion  to  the  alliance  concluded  by  Charles 
VI.  with  Philip  V.  82.  81.  Situation  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  peace  with  France,  173.  Iaiments 
the  ascendancy  of  France  in  the  Austrian  court, 
206.  Coucludes  the  alliance  between  France  ami 
the  House  of  Austria,  384. 
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■fil rphtn,  St  rrovro  of;  venerated  by  the  Hungarian 
r.aiicu,  i.  KOI.  551.  note.  History  by  Peter  dc 
lie'  a.  554.  Restored  lu  tbc  Hungarians  by  Jo- 
seph [1.  ii.  652. 

hyphen  of  Bavaria ; relinquishes  bit  pretension*  In 
tin:  Tyrol  in  favour  of  the  Amman  laiuily,  i. 
144. 

Stone;  account  of  one  fallen  from  the  cloud*,  by  tbc 
emperor  Maxiiniliau  t.  i.  370.  note. 

Stratiumt ; siege  of  by'  Waldstcitl,  I.  till. 

Straiburgh ; ciiiunt  of  erect  a statue  to  Ubodolpli 
of  ILipiburgh,  i.  I?.  Dispute  between  the  catho- 
lic mid  protestaut  cation*  (dative  to  the  choice  of 
a In-hop,  667. 

SinManj,  bid. op  of  Namur;  an  emissary  tent  by 
Uhutlrs  VI.  to  lmiidou  to  procure  tbc  duinissiuuof 
Sir  Hubert  Walpole,  ii.  145. 

At  nit  More;  made  administrator  of  the  kingdom  of 
Sweden,  i.  322. 

Vlirrin  ; account  of  it*  early  history  and  acquisition 
by  Ottucsr  of  Bohemia,  i.  35.  Acquired  by  Iho 
House  of  Ausliia,  .ft. 

Suubia,  cities  ot ; unile  with  the  Swiss  against  Leo. 
pold  of  Austria,  i.  153. 

— league  of ; formed  for  the  suppression  of  pri- 
vate warfare, «.  bit?.  Its  origin  and  progress,  ;H>8. 
Its  bcur£ci*l  effects,  ibtd.  Humbles  the  House 
of  Bavaria,  309. 

Supcr~i;,  height  of;  described,  i.  1182. 

Sutarif;  joins  the  prince  of  Coburgh,  and  assists  in 
del,  aliug  the  lurk*  at  Fotxani  and  Kuniiik,  ii. 
<*22. 

SirrJrn ; state  of  at  the  accession  of  Maximilian  I. 
321.  Civil  contests  before  the  accession  of  Gui- 
tavu*  Adoiphm,  828.  .Slate  of  on  the  death 
of  Gustav  u*  Adolphus,  884.  Conduct  of  the 
Senate,  ibid.  Conciliate*  Denmark,  B85.  Rises 
from  its  depression  after  the  defeat  of  Nurd- 
liagcn.  913.  Hcncws  the  connection  with  France, 
ibid.  Maintains  the  war  against  the  imperial- 
ists, and  regains  its  ascendancy  in  Germa- 
ny, 934.  War  with  Denmark,  935.  Negotia- 
iMin*  for  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  949.  State 
of  tlie  country,  9 .‘>3.  Advantage*  obtained 
by  the  war,  934.  962.  War  with  Denmark 
and  Poland,  ami  ponce,  of  Oliva,  983.  State 
of  utter  the  death  of  Charles  XII.  ii.  til.  Late* 
by  the  peace  of  KyMadt,  62.  State  at  the  death 
of  Augustus  11.  108.  Supports  Ausliia  at  the 
commencement  of  the  seven  years’  war.397.  Re- 
volution  in  the  government  effected  by  Gusta- 
vns  111.  503. 

Strmriy,  Austrian  general ; recovers  a part  of  the 
lliMigari.su  territories  held  by  Joint  Sigisiuoud 
prince  of  Transylvania,  i,  636.  6S8. 

Su-ifl;  detail*  the  malicious  charges  of  the  Tories 
against  prince  Eugene  and  Marlborough,  ii.  15. 
note. 

Su.  >s ; opjir.ie  the  endeavours  of  Albert  T.  to  subju- 
gate them,  i.  91.  92.  Refuse  an  asylum  to  the 
assassins  of  Albert,  94.  Defeat  the  Austrians  at 
Murgartrn,  106.  Accession  of  Lucern,  Zurich, 
Glares,  and  Zug  to  their  confederacy,  129.  132. 
Defeat  the  Austrians,  133.  Temporary  accom- 
modation and  renewal  of  the  war,  133,  134. 
Baffle  the  efforts <>f  Albert  of  Austria,  13ti.  Dis- 
pute* with  Leopold,  154.  Defeat  the  Austrians 
at  Jiempach,  15b.  New  accessions  to  their  conic- 
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deraey,  221.  Alliance  with  Frederic  of  Tyrol, 
\*i.  'lnv  adc  and  dismember  lu*  dominiuiu  at  the 
instigation  of  the  council  of  Basle,  225.  227. 
Civil  war  fur  the  Tockciiburgh  succession,  231. 
Appropriate  part  uf  the  donmt.ons  of  Sigistnoud  of 
Tyrol,  2.31.  Unite  with  the  duke  of  Burgundy, 
235.  Hereditary  union  with  Sigisiuoud,  *36, 
Renewal  of  the  Tochcnburgh  war.  215.  Defeat 
the  French  at  the  hospital  of  St.  James.  218.  Peace 
with  France,  249.  Termination  of  hostilities  with 
the  House  of  Austria,  251.  Increase-  of  their 
union,  327.  Their  influence  and  principles.  329. 
War  with  the  emperor  Maximilian.  35b.  Defeat 
the  Austrian*  at  Domacli,  258.  Peace  wilh  Maxi- 
milian, iliid.  Attack  the  French  in  the  Milanese, 
•lill.  415.  Obtutu  Uugano  and  Locarno,  409. 
Restore  the  family  of  biorsa,  412.  Invade  France, 
ilud.  Oppose  the  m>  noun  of  the  Milanese  by 
Francis  l.  414.  Defeated  at  Mariguuuo,  415, 
Religions  war  bet w ecu  the  catholic*  and  protc-- 
tants,  504. 

Sh  iiitrluml ; state  of  at  the  accession  of  the  emperor 
Albert  1.  i.  90.  Ac  Iho  accession  of  Maximilian 
I.  327.  Commencement  of  the  Reformation, 
479.  After  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees.  1001. 

i'.u.Vtrt ; cungics*  and  peace  of,  ii.  672.  674. 

Taber,  mount,  in  Bohemia ; a celebrated  strong 
hold  of  Ziska,  i.  177.  Surrendered  to  Sigismond, 
181.  Made  an  imperial  city,  ibid. 

Taborito.  Sec  /fimife*. 

Tathrd,  marshal;  reduce*  I-amlau,  i.  1130.  Corns 
mauds  the  French  troops  in  Bavaria,  1145.  De- 
feated and  captured  at  Blenheim,  1147. 

Tainerlant , Ida  origin  and  tor,  i.  1 44.  Defeats 
Rujawt,  ibid.  Hi*  subsequent  enterprises  and 
death,  194.  195. 

Tehcli,  Stephen-,  heads  the  Hungarian  malcontents, 
i.  1073.  Rejects  llic  overtures  of  Leopold.  1074. 
Suppoilcd  by  the  Turks,  1075.  Espouses  the 
widow  of  Rngotsky,  ibid.  llis  success,  ib»d. 
Dissolution  of  his  party  after  the  defeat  of  thd 
Turks  at  Vicuna,  1081.  His  subsequent  life, 
1090. 

Trtehen  ; peace  of,  ii.  537. 

Tetchcu  ; principality  of  granted  to  Albert  of  Saxony 
on  lit*  marriage  with  Mary  Anno  daughter  of 
Marin  Theresa,  ii.  564. 

True,  marshal ; reduces  Savoy,  i.  1131.  Baffles  the 
designs  of  the  allies  against  Toulon,  1194.  In- 
duces the  pope  to  oppose  the  emperor,  1814. 

Tttitl ; the  distributor  of  papal  iudulgeucics,  i.  430. 
Opposed  by  Luther,  ibid. 

Ttnhmic  knights;  rise  and  possession*  of,  i.  324. 
Deprived  of  Piussia,  475.  Fail  m their  attempt* 
to  recover  it,  628. 

Thugut,  baron  ; »"nt  to  Paris  to  concludr  au  alliance 
between  Austria  and  France  in  support  of  die 
Turks  against  Russia,  ii.  519. 

Thurn,  Henry,  count  of;  appointed  general  of  tlie 
protectant  confederacy  in  Bohemia  formed  against 
Rhudulph  11.  i.  707.  Opposes  Iho  election  of 
Ferdinand.  741.  His  character,  745.  ltousea 
the  protestants  to  rebellion,  750.  Appointed  their 
commander.  752.  Defeats  the  imperialists,  756. 
Blockade*  Vienna,  763.  Joins  Bethlehem  liabur 
and  defeat*  Burquoy,  77 1.  Accompanies  the  elec- 
tor 
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tor  Palatine  after  bis  defeat,  784.  Proscribed, 
786.  Induces  Bethlehem  Gabor  to  resume  Imsti- 
litics,  793.  Returns  into  Bohemia  with  the  Saxons, 
858.  Defeated  by  Wildsteilt  at  Steinau,  889. 
Made  prisoner  at  Ratisbon,  90S.  HL  subsequent 
obscurity,  ibid. 

Tirbn  Brahe ; patronised  by  the  emperor  Rhodolpb 
II.  L.  689.  723.  Mischievous  effect  of  his  predic- 
tion'. on  Rhodolpb,  ibid. 

Tile  Kolup,  an  impostor  ; raises  an  insurrection  by 
personating  the  emperor  Frederic  the  Second,  I 
60.  Seised  and  executed  by  Rhodolpb  of  ifnps- 
burgh,  ibid. 

Tilly,  general  of  the  catholic  league ; account  of,  i. 
77S.  Invades  Bohemia,  779.  Defeats  the  elec- 
tor Palatine,  781.  Follows  Mansfeld  into  the 
lower  Palatinate,  789.  Defeats  the  margrave  of 
Raden,  Mansfeld,  and  Christian  of  Brunswick, 
791.  793.  Dissipates  the  new  combination  of  the 
protustants  headed  by  Christian  IV.  of  Denmark, 
801.  806.  Nominated  to  the  command  of  the 
army  against  Gustavos  Adolphus,  638.  Baffled 
by  Gustuvus,  840.  Besieges  and  captures  Mag- 
deburgh,  841.  Invade*  Saxony,  8-18.  Defeated 
by  the  Swedes  and  Saxons  at  Breitcnfcld,  850. 
Etcsumcs  hostilities,  861.  Killed,  862. 

Tcckcnburgh  ; war  of,  i.  731.  243. 

Torcy.  marquis ; sent  by  Louis  XIV.  to  negotiate 
with  the  allies,  L.  1217.  His  attempts  to  bribe 
Marlborough,  1216.  note.  Character  of  his  me- 
moirs. 1232.  note. 

Tot  in  ; excluded  from  power,  i.  1202.  Their  in- 
vectives against  the  conduct  of  the  allies  in  the 
negotiations  with  Louis  XIV.  1232.  note.  Regain 
the  ascendancy  and  basteu  a |icacc  with  France, 

11.  12. 

Tontemm  ; succeeds  Banner  in  the  command  of  the 
Swedish  army,  L 930.  Invades  Bohemia,  ibid. 
Defeats  tbe  Austrians  at  Breitcnfcld,  ibid.  Re- 
news bis  attack  of  Bohemia,  934.  Invades  Hol- 
stein, 933.  Repulses  Guitar.  937.  Renews  Ins 
invasion  of  Bohemia,  ibid.  Defeats  the  Austrians 
at  Yultrrbuck  and  Yanlrovitz,  938.  Expelled  by 
the  archduke  Leopold,  940.  Cjuits  the  commaud, 
941. 

Teuton',  frnitlcts  expedition  against,  L 1193. 

Toumay ; reduced  by  the  allies,  i,  1223. 

Ten  mi  fit ; defeated  off  La  Hogue,  i.  1033. 

Tetenthenil,  lord ; employed  in  the  negotiations  of 
the  allies  with  Louis  XIV.  i.  1217. 

Trnnttilrania  ; an  account  of,  i.  359.  note.  Granted 
to  John  of  Zapoli,  ibid.  Resigned  to  Ferdinand  L. 
by  the  widow  of  ZiijKili,  .*)<>  1.  Restored  to  Sigit- 
mond  son  of  John,  365.  Election  of  Stephen 
Bathori,  659.  Ceded  by  Sigismoud  Balhori  to 
Rhodolpb  II.  68.1.  Contests  for  its  possession, 
684.  Its  deplorable  state,  687.  Election  of 
Stephen  Rotskai,  ibid.  Contests  for  the  possession 
of  after  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  7:19.  The  natives 
refuse  to  submit  to  the  Anvtriaa-eovcmmi-nt,  936. 
note.  Elect  George  Ragolsky,  ibid.  Expulsion 
of  Ragolsky,  and  attempts  of  the  Turks  to  appro- 
priate the  country,  907.  Election  of  Abaffy.  988. 
Resignation  of  the  principality  to  Austria,’  1091. 
1101)0111011  under  Ragolsky,  1141.  Restoration  of 
the  Austrian  government,  1247. 

Trmm,  marshal ; defeats  the  Spaniards  at  Campo 
Santo,  ii.  296. 


Trautmansdarf ; sent  by  .Toscph  II.  as  minister  p'enl- 
•potentiary  to  the  Netherlands,  ii.  639.  His 
temperate  conduct,  ibid.  His  fruitless  endea- 
vours to  conciliate  the  insurgents,  647.  Retires, 

648. 

Treitesatirtcein  author  of  the  Weiss  Kunig;  an  ac- 
count of  the  life  and  actions  of  Maximilian  L i. 
442-note. 

Tremouille  La : secures  Burgundy  against  the  inva- 
sion of  the  Swiss,  i.  412. 

Trent;  treaty  of  Ivctween  the  emperor  Maximilian 
and  Lons  IX.  i 567. 

Trent,  council  of ; its  conduct  towards  the  protes- 
tants,  L 503-  Removed  by  the  pope  to  Bologna, 
514.  Renewed  by  Pius  IV.  593.  Dissolved, 

593. 

Trevigiano;  ceded  to  Leopold  duke  of  Austria  by  the 
Venetians,  i.  131.  Yielded  by  Leopold  to  Francis 
of  Carrara,  132. 

Trieste ; acquired  by  Leopold  duke  of  Austria, 
i.  139.  Declared  a free  purl  by  Joseph  II. 

■SSI. 

Triple  Alliance  between  England,  Holland,  and 
Sweden,  to  prevent  the  subjugation  of  the  Ne- 
therlands by  Louis  XIV.  L 1023. 

Trivuhio;  heads  the  French  troops  in  the  invasion  of 
the  . Milanese,  i.  561 . Heads  the  French  army 
against  pope  Julios  II.  404. 

Tr  wznotr.  See  Ziska. 

Trvchset  Gerard,  count  of,  elector  of  Cologne  ; re- 
nounces the  catholic  religion,  L 664,  Deposed 
by  the  emperor  mid  the  pope,  ibid.  Abandoned 
by  the  protestant  body.  665.  Endeavours  in  vain 
to  obtain  assistance  from  England,  666.  note. 

Turenne;  assists  in  defeating  the  Bavarians  at  Nord- 
lingen,  L 9S9.  I'nitcs  with  the  Swedes  in  invad- 
ing Bavaria,  941.944.  Driven  nut  of  Germany, 
1028.  Devastations  in  the  Palatinate,  ibid. 
Killed,  1029.  note. 

Turks;  origin  and  progress  of,  L 191.  Conquests  of 
their  sultans,  ibid.  Capture  Constantinople  and 
overthrow  the  Greek  empire,  209.  Various  incur- 
sions into  Germany  in  the  reign  of  Fredctic  III. 
273.  Invade  Naples,  326.  Expelled, 327.  State 
of  their  empire  at  the  accession  of  Maximilian  L 
ibid.  Increase  of  their  power,  424.  .*>18.  Pre- 
vent tlir  transfer  of  Transylvania  to  the  House  of 
Austria  after  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  731.  Tlicir 
first  embassy  to  Vienna,  ibid.  Revolutions  in  their 
empire,  986.  Renew  t heir  hostility  against  Austria, 
ibid.  Attempt  to  appropriate  Transylvania,  987. 
Invade  Hungary,  992.  Support  Tckcli,  1075. 
Invade  the  Austrian  territories,  1077.  Excluded 
from  Hungary,  1080.  1082.  Decline  of  their 
empire,  1081.  Agree  to  the  peace  of  Catlovitx, 
1089.  Break  the  peace  of  Carloviu,  and  declare 
war  against  the  Venetians,  ii.  28.  War  with 
Charles  VI.  30.  State  of  their  empire  after  the 
peace  of  Passarovilr,  63.  At  the  death  of  Au- 
gustus II.  109.  War  with  Russia  and  Austria, 
lr>6.  Their  successes,  177.  184.  Besiege  Bel- 
grade, 187.  Peace  ol  Belgrade,  190.  War  with 
Austria  and  Russia,  197.  Peace  of  Kagnardji 
with  Russia,  509.  Cede  the  Bucovina  to  Austria, 
511.  Yield  the  Crimea  and  Kuban  to  Russia, 
591.  Alarmed  by  the  hostile  designs  of  Austria 
and  Russia,  612.  Declare  war  against  Russia, 
ibid.  Endeavour  to  conciliate  Joseph  II.  614. 

Reverses 
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Reverse*  of  their  arms,  622.  Sased  by  the  inter- 
position of  the  Maritime  Power*  and  Prussia,  624. 
Conclude  the  pence  of  Sristova,  672. 

Tuscany-,  contrsta  for  tile  succession,  ii.  37.  38. 
Slate  of  niter  the  conclusion  of  tin- Quadruple  .Al- 
liance, 67.  totalled  on  Don  Carlos  infant  of 
Spain,  95.  Tiansferred  to  Francis  of  Lorainc, 
afterwards  emperor,  156. 

Tyrol-,  inherited  by  Margaret  Maullaseh,  i.  124.  note. 
Contests  for  the  possession  of,  125,  126.  Trans- 
ferred to  the  Austrian  family,  141.  Contests  for 
between  Austria  and  Bavaria,  ibid.  Hc<|Oca(hrd 
by  the  emperor  Ferdinand  to  hit  secoud  son  Fer- 
dinand, 600.  Right  of  primogeniture  established 
by  Ferdinand  It.  918.  Granted  to  the  archduke 
Leopold,  9 it). 

Tyrol  hue  of  the  Austrian  family,  acconnt  of ; i. 
216. 

Tlckcli  Mates-,  heads  the  Transy Ivaniant  to  resist 
the  establishment  of  the  Austrian  government,  i. 
68-1.  His  defeat  and  death,  ibid. 

Valltline,  Chinrcnaa,  and  Barmin ; ceded  to  the 
Grisons,  i.  409.  Occupied  by  the  Spaniards.  797. 
Restored,  799.  Occupied  by  the  French,  910. 
Evacuated.  922. 

Vander  .Yoer ; organises  the  revolution  in  the  Nether- 
lands, ii.  (>li.  Appropriates  the  principal  autho- 
rity in  the  government,  688.  Opposition  to  his 
measures,  ibid.  Appeals  in  rain  to  England  and 
Prussia,  689.  His  flight,  695. 

F an  V.upen  ; assists  ill  the  revolution  of  the  Nether- 
lands, ii.  614.  Associated  with  Vender  Moot  in 
the  new  government,  688.  His  flight  in  the 
counter-revolution,  693. 

Vandcr  Mrrtch  ; commands  the  insurgent  in  the  Ne- 
therlands, ii.  645.  Defeats  a corps  of  Austrians, 
ibid.  Conqicls  d’Alton  tu  conclude  an  armistice, 
647.  Arrested  and  imprisoned  by  the  congress, 
689. 

Fonder  Spiegel ; appointed  on  the  part  of  Holland  to 
negotiate  the  rc-estnblisliment  of  the  Austrian  go- 
vernment in  the  Netherlands,  ii.  691. 

Vassalage;  abolished  in  the  Austrian  territories,  ii. 
579. 

Tauban  ; his  improvements  as  an  engineer,  i.  1043. 

Veadome ; excludes  Eugene  from  part  of  his  con- 
quests in  Italy,  i.  1123.  Fruitless  attempt  to  pene- 
trate through  theTrcutin,  1130.  Kerailed  by  the 
defeclion  of  the  duke  of  Savoy,  1131.  Reduces 
a considerable  part  of  I'icmont,  ibid.  Baffles  the 
attempts  of  F.ugcne  to  penetrate  into  Picmont, 
1179.  Sent  lo  command  the  army  in  Flanders, 
1176.  1182.  Associated  with  the  duke  of  llnr- 
gnndy,  1304.  Surprises  Ghent  and  Bruges,  ibid. 
Defeated  at  Oudenard,  1305.  Vain  attempts  lo 
prevent  (lie  reduction  of  Lille,  1208.  Restores  the 
ascendancy  uf  Philip  in  Spain,  1342.  Captures 
the  British  troaps  at  Urihucga,  1241.  Battle  of 
Villa  Viciosa,  1242. 

Venice-,  origin  of,  i.  147.  Invasion  of  its  dominions 
by  Louis  king  of  Hungary,  149.  Cedes  Dalma- 
tia, 150.  Contests  with  Francis  of  Carrara,  ibid. 
Yields  the  Trevigiano  tu  Lee|>old  of  Austria,  ibid. 
Regains  Dalmatia,  172.  Views  on  the  Milanese, 
257.  Its  disposition  towards  tlie  emperor  Frede- 
ric III.  359.  Slate  at  the  accession  of  Maximi- 
lian I.  332.  Jealousy  of  the  emperors,  333. 


F.  X. 

Unites  with  France  lo  oppose  the  passage  of  Maxi- 
milian into  Italy,  389.  Attacks  the  Aus’riao  ter- 
ritories, 31*0.  Threatened  by  the  league  of  Cam- 
hray  formed  by  the  emperor,  the  kings  of  France 
and  Arragnn,  and  the  states  uf  Italy,  593.  Its 
distressed  situation,  394.  597.  Recovers  from  its 
depression,  397.  Concludes  an  accommodation 
with  pope  Julias  II.  391*.  Attacked  by  the  French 
and  the  emperor,  400.  Joins  the  pope  in  the  holy 
league  against  I-uuis  XII.  404.  Lillies  with  Lnuijf 
against  the  pope  and  the  emperor,  409.  War 
ssith  Austria  on  acrount  of  the  Lseocks,  680. 
State  of  after  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees  1000. 
Unites  with  Leopold  against  the  Turks,  1084.  Ac- 
quires the  Mores  by  the  peace  of  Carlovitx.  1090. 
Favours  l-rupold  in  the  war  for  the  Spaiuth  succes- 
sion, 1116.  Slate  of  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Qua- 
druple Alliance,  ii.  65.  Refuses  to  unite  with 
Joseph  and  Catherine  II.  against  the  Turks, 
615. 

Fergrmifj;  intrusted  by  Louis  XVI.  with  the  admi- 
nistration, ii.  517.  Pursues  u system  uf  policy 
hostile  to  the  House- of  Austria,  ibid.  Fortifies  the 
prejudices  of  Louis  againti  Joseph  II.  520.  His 
influence  in  the  llns-ian  cabinet,  554.  Plan  for 
disiding  ami  weakening  tlie  American  States,  603. 
note.  Death,  607. 

I'frrtia  ; siege  of,  i.  1178. 

Versailles  ; treaty  of,  ii  604. 

Vidor  Amadeus  duke  of  Savoy  ; joins  the  Grand  .41- 
lianre,  i.  1051.  His  territories  overrun  by  the 
French,  1054.  Concludes  un  accommodation  with 
France,  1059.  Gained  by  Iamis  the  XlVth  m 
the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  1114.  De- 
clarrs  in  favour  of  the  emperor,  1130.  Defends 
his  country  against  the  French,  1178.  Joined  by 
Eugene,  1182.  Assists  in  defeating  the  French 
at  Turin,  1 184.  Leads  the  expedition  against 
Tutilun,  1192.  Disgusted  with  the  emperor,  1328. 
Receives  the  island  uf  Sicily  with  the  titlo  of 
king,  ii.  19.  Deserts  the  emperor  Charles  VI. 
and  espouses  the  cause  of  Philip  V.  37.  Accedes 
to  the  Quadruple  Alliance,  and  icreives  Sardi- 
nia in  exchange  for  Sicily,  40.  Character,  prin- 
ciples, and  acquisitions,  66.  111.  His  abdica- 
tion, attempt  to  resume  the  crown,  and  death, 
111. 

Tirana;  troubles  there  during  the  contests  between 
Frederic  and  his  brother  Albert,  i.  270.  Frederic 
besieged  in  the  citadel,  ibid.  The  city  besieged 
by  Solyman  the  Magnificent,  554.  Blockaded 
by  the  Bohemian  insurgents,  766.  771.  Besieged 

% by  the  Turks,  1076. 

— — peace  of;  concluded  by  Matthias  with  Butskai 
and  the  Turks,  i.  694. 

second  anci  third  treaties  of ; ii.  100,  101. 

Villart-,  leads  an  nrmy  into  Bavaria,  i.  1126.  1128. 
Plans  an  allack  against  the  Austrian  territories, 
ibid.  lU-turns  to  France,  1139.  Commands  the 
army  to  oppose  Maribor-jugh  on  the  Moselle, 
1167.  Commands  on  the  Rhine,  1177.  Pene- 
trates into  the  empire,  1 196.  Secures  Dauphini, 
1212.  Defeated  at  Malpl.xquel,  1225.  I liable 
lo  prevent  the  reduction  of  Duuny  and  St.  Vcnant, 
1234.  Signs  the  preliminaries  of  peace  with  Eu- 
gene at  Rastadt,  ii.  20.  Ilia  remark  on  the  termi- 
nation of  the  wai,  21. 

Villenetnx  French  minister  at  the  Porte ; extorts  from 

the 
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the  Austrian  genera)  count  Ncuporg  tiic  cession  of 
Belgrade,  i.  I'll.  198. 

Tillerotf,  defeated  at  Cliiari  by  Eugene,  i.  1117. 
United  with  tlx  elector  of  Bavaria  in  command- 
ing  the  army  in  the  Netherlands,  1171.  Defeated 
at  Kumilties,  1 175. 

risconfi,  jUunAeu! ; assumes  the  sovereignty  of  Milan, 
i.  112.  Opposes  the  views  of  pope  John  XX II. 
ibid.  His  contest  with  Robert  king  of  Naples 
for  the  possession  of  Oenoa.  ibid.  Ilia  death. 
1 13. 

Fitconti  Galt  os ; succeeds  his  father  Matthew,  i. 
113.  Lows  1 ’at mu  and  other  places,  ibid. 

Visconti  John  Gulcas;  puts  his  uncle  Barnabas  to 
death,  and  acquires  all  the  territories  of  lus  fami- 
ly, i.  168. 

Volkjnar ; his  description  of  the  person  of  Ithodolph 
of  Hapsburgh,  i.  64.  nute. 

Voltaire  ; Ilia  crioncous  assertion  tint  M trill  Theresa 
revived  the  aucicnt  coronation  oath  taken  by  the 
kings  of  Hungary,  si.  262-  note. 

Uhlftli,  count ; bis  character,  ii.  362.  Singular 
proof  of  his  subservience  to  Bartcmlcm,  363.  note, 

Vladislavs  king  of  i'olantl  ; assists  his  brother  Casi- 
luir  to  obtain  the  crown  of  Bohemia  when  elected 
by  the  Hussites,  i.  187.  Accepts  the  hand  ot  Eliza- 
beth widow  of  the  eiuperor  Albert,  200.  Crowned 
king  of  Hungary,  201.  Aecumtuodutton  with  the 
adherents  of  Austria,  202.  Success  against  the 
Turks,  ibid.  Killed  at  Warna,  204. 

Ulric  duke  of  Cariuthia  and  Cnrniola  ; sells  bis  ter- 
ritories to  Ottocar  kiug  of  Bohemia,  i.  37. 

Ulric  duke  of  Wirtcmhcrg  ; concurs  with  Augustus 
elector  of  Saxony  in  arranging  the  Book  of  Con- 
cord or  I.uthcran  Formulary  of  Faith,  i,  660. 

Ulrica  llcontra  sister  of  Charles  XU.;  transfers 
the  crown  of  Sweden  to  her  husband  l icdetie,  ii. 
61. 

Vadcrinildcn.  See  Schtocitt. 

Vndcra  alders ; defeat  the  Austrians  after  the  battle 
ef  .Morgartcn,  i.  108. 

Vailed  hciiutll  rebel  against  Philip  II.  and  de- 
clare themselves  independent,  i.  650.  Resist  the 
attacks  of  Don  John  of  Austiia  and  the  duke  of 
Parma,  651.  Confer  the  sovereignly  on  Frnncis 
duke  of  Anjou,  ibid.  Deserted  bv  him,  ibid. 
Their  distressed  situation,  ibid.  Recovered  by 
Maurice  prince  of  Orange,  652.  Obtain  posses- 
sion of  the  contested  tenitories  of  Juliets  anil 
devesty  736.  Unite  with  France  in  the  thirty 
cars’  war.  910.  Conclude  a separate  peace  with 
’hilip  IV. 951.  Unite  with  Leopold  J.  in  the  war 
of  Poland  ogai  1st  Sweden,  977.  Mediate  a peace, 
983.  State  ot  after  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees, 
1001.  Exclusion  of  the  princes  of  Orange  from 
the  government,  1002.  Untie  with  England  to 
prevent  Louis  XIV.  from  dismembering  the  Ne- 
therlands, 1023.  At  larked  by  France  and  Eng- 
land, 1023.  Their  imminent  danger,  1026.  Re- 
storation of  the  Home  of  Orange  to  the  govern- 
ment, ibid.  Assisted  by  the  cinpcior  and  Uran- 
denhurgh,  1027.  Mukc  a separate  peace  with 
France,  1033.  Favour  the  encroachments  of  Louis 
XIV.  on  the  empire,  1041  Accede  to  the  Grand 
Alliance,  1017.  Peace  of  Rvsnick,  1060.  Slate 
ot  the  country  at  the  commencement  of  the  dis- 
pute for  the  Spanish  succession,  1114.  Ackuow- 
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ledge  Philip  as  king  of  Spain,  ibid.  Reunite  with 
the  emperor,  1118.  Their  conduct  in  the  negotia- 
tions with  Louis  XIV.  1190.  1222.  Approve  the 
conduct  of  their  plenipotentiaries  at  Gerlruydrn- 
berg,  1232.  Join  Charles  VI.  duiing  the  nego- 
tiations for  peace  with  Louis  XIV.  ii.  17.  Refuse 
a passage  to  the  troops  under  the  duke  of  Ormond* 
ibid.  Desert  the  emperor,  18.  Discussions  rela- 
tive to  the  Barrier  Treaty,  22.  State  of  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  Quadruple  Alliance,  69.  At  the 
death  of  Augustus  II.  114.  Conclude  a neutrality 
with  France,  138.  Situational  the  conclusion  of  the 
peace  of  Belgrade,  205.  Disputes  wills  die  em- 
peror relative  to  the  Barrier  Treaty,  355.  Com- 
pelled tu  withdraw  their  troops  from  the  barrier 
towns  by  Jusepli  II.  587.  Disputes  with  Joseph 
relative  to  the  limits  of  Austrian  Flanders,  and  the 
navigation  of  the  Scheldt,  588.  Conclude  the 
peace  of  Fontainebleau,  590.  Ascendancy  of 
France,  606.  Restoration  of  the  prince  of  Orange 
by  Prussia  and  England,  ibid.  Unite  with  Prussia 
and  England  to  oppose  the  ambitious  designs  of 
Austria  and  Russia  against  Tmky,  615.  621.  66 4. 
Favour  the  insurgents  of  the  .Netherlands,  616. 
Negotiations  with  Leopold  relative  to  the  re-evta- 
blishmcut  ul  the  Austrian  government,  691. 
696. 

Ur  fori,  count ; arranges  with  Leopold  II.  a plan  for 
"the  relief  of  Ixsuis  XVI.  ii.  708. 

llri.  Sac  Schueitz. 

Ursel,  duke  of;  heads  a party  in  the  Netherlands 
again-t  Vttuder  Xoot,  Ii.  689. 

Useaeh ; liistory  of,  i.  680.  Their  depredations,  ibid. 
Occasion  a war  betsveen  the  princes  of  Austria 
and  the  Venetians  and  Turks,  681.  Suppressed, 
ibid. 

Vika/ milch.  See  Martinnzii. 

Utrecht;  congress  of,  in  16.  Peace  of,  18.  Rcmaiks 
on,  34. 

Waltltgrate,  lord.  British  minister  at  Vienna;  his 
character,  ii.  98. 

WnlJrtcia ; his  early  life  and  character,  i.  802. 
liaises  an  army  in  behalf  of  Ferdinand  II  804. 
Defeats  Mansfeld,  803  Reduces  Bethlehem  (la- 
bor to  sign  a truce,  806.  Recovers  Silesia,  807. 
Reduces  the  elector  of  Braiidcnburgh  to  submis- 
sion, ibid.  Contributes  to  ibe  defeat  of  Christian 
IV.  itnd.  Receives  from  the  emperor  the  d itchy 
of  .Meek  leu  burgh.  810.  Proposes  to  invade  Sweden 
and  Denmark,  ibid.  Ovcnniis  Pomerania,  ibid. 
Besiege*  Stralsuud,  ibid.  Hastens  a pence  with 
Denmark,  812.  Dismissed  through  the  intrigues 
of  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  826.  His  conduct  in 
disgrace.  867.  Receives  new  proposals  from  the 
emperor,  869.  Raises  a new  army,  870.  Endea- 
vours to  delach  the  rdectnr  of  Faxony,  871.  Ex- 
pels the  Saxons  from  Bohemia,  872.  Unites  with 
the  Bavarians,  and  endeavours  to  reduce  Nurem- 
berg. ibid.  B .silled  by  Citist&vus  Adolphus,  575, 
Penetrates  into  Saxonv,  875.  Defeated  at  Lntzcn, 
876.  Retires  into  Bohemia,  887.  Causes  of  his 
inactivity,  888.  Again  attempts  to  conciliate  the 
elector  of  Saxony,  ibid.  Recovers  Silesia,  ibid. 
Penetrates  into  the  .Mark  of  Hrandcnhurgh,  890. 
His  disgrace  ami  assainnution,  890 — 897. 

H'oi/ri,  count ; commends  the  array  against  the 
Turks,  ii.  183.  Defeated  at  Ctotska,  185.  His 
5 U depression. 
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depression,  187.  Makes  pro|u»sl*  to  the  Grand 
Viricr.  188.  Yields  Belgrade,  193.  His  reply 
to  the  invectives  of  Uartcnstcm,  196.  Imprisoned, 
198. 

B’afpofe.  Sir  Robert • hi,  rise,  character,  and  political 
principles,  ii.  llri.  PterrnU  England  from  en-- 
teiing  duo  the  war  on  the  Polish  election,  137. 
Resigns,  277. 

B’olpw.'r  Horat'K ; his  account  of  the  conduct 
ol  Charles  V I.  when  besieged  in  Barcelona, 
ii.  5. 

M' liter  of  Plettenburgh ; separates  l.ivonia  from 
the  territories  of  the  Teutonic  order,  and  intro- 
duces the  Reformation,  i.  t»v9. 

B ar,  art  of ; change  occasioned  bv  the  invention  of 
gunpowder,  i.  340.  Changes  before  and  during 
the  reign  of  Leopold,  1137. 

Harmful  ; treaty  of  betweru  Ferdinand  I.  and  John 
of  ifapoli,  i.  359. 

ir.nnrr,  baton ; bis  character  and  attachment  to 
England,  ii.  364. 

II  'atrtnaer,  admiral ; forces  the  passage  of  the  sound 
and  relieves  Copenhagen,  i.9Bl. 

If'.f.fwr  referendary  of  the  council  of  war  at  Vienna  ; 
hi*  iultucncc  with  Charles  VI.  ii.  172. 

ir«f«rrii,  Philippa ; wife  of  Ferdinand  ol  Tyrol,  ii. 
604. 

Ii  t nr.-, Join  infant  son  of  Ottorar  of  Bohemia  ; 
snccoetls  to  the.  throne,  i.  49  His  distress- 
ed situation  under  the  guardianship  of  Ins 
uncle  Otho,  of  Hnimlcnburgh,  61.  Restored 
by  Rhodntpli  of  llapshurgh,  ibid.  Maines  the 
slaughter  of  llhodotpli,  69.  Obtains  the  crown 
of  Poland,  85.  Disputes  with  bis  brother-in-law, 
Albert,  ibid. 

Hiscrihiii,  son  of  Wenccslnus  ; chosen  king  of  Hun- 
gary by  a party  »t  the  nation  m op|>usitioii  to  Ca- 
mber!, prince  s>i  Naples  i.  86.  Succeeds  to  Bohe- 
mia on  the  death  of  his  father,  87.  Reconciled 
to  his  uncle  the  emperor  Albert,  ibid.  Assassi- 
nated, ibid. 

U'riireilaiH  Ling  of  Bohemia  ; imprisoned  by  his  sub- 
jecis.  i.  163.  hiberated  by  his  brother  John,  l(i4. 
Again  imprisoned  by  Ins  brother  Sigismond,  166. 
Ills  weak  mid  imprudent  administration.  173.  De- 
prived of  the  imperial  crown,  ibid.  Hi*  comer- 
nation  with  Xi-k,s,  afterward*  chief  ol  the  Hussites, 
17.5. 

H’erwer  bishop  of  Strasburgh  ; builds  the  castle  of 
Hnpsbuigh,  i.  3. 

H'emrr  of  Eppensteji  elector  of  ifcnla;  his  intrigues 
to  prevent  the  elevation  of  Rhodolpli  of  llnps- 
liiirgh  to  the  imperial  llirnue,  i.  33. 

Il'erf,  John  de\  general  of  the  catholic  league, 
l.  913.  Succeeds  in  the  command  of  the  Bavarian 
army,  i.  939.  Atirmpls  to  induce  the  Bavarians 
to  join  the  imperialists,  943. 

UVsfmtiutcr ; alliance  of,  ii.  383. 

Iftslphalia  ; secret  tribunal*  of  mortified  bv  Albert  II. 
i.  188. 

pi-acc  of;  its  conclusion,  i.  949.  Terms 

, of.953.  Remarks  on  it*  effects,  961. 

B'Aigi ; gain  the  ascendancy  in  the  British  govern- 
men!,  i.  1202.  Dismissed,  ii,  14. 

B lihtlmiaa,  Amelia-,  wife  of  Joseph  I.  1234. 

II  illiam  son  of  l.ro|mhl  of  Austria  ; divappomtrd  in 
his  hope  of  espousing  Hedwige,  borers  of  Hungary  I 


and  Poluid,  i.  159.  Extern  from  his  uncle  and 
cousin,  the  dominions  belt!  by  Ins  lather,  165.  Ilia 
death,  167. 

II  i'linm  landgrave  of  He«se  ; threatened  by  'Plly, 
i.  815.  Kniers  into  an  alliance  with  Gustavua 
Adolphus,  817.  His  death,  931. 

landgrave  of  Hesse  ; his  accession,  i.  921. 

His  acquisitions  by  the  peace  of  Westphalia, 
955. 

B r/liam  prince  of  Orange  ; obtains  the  authority  in 
the  Dutch  government,  possessed  by  his  ancestors, 

i.  1037.  llis  exertions  to  repel  tho  invasion  of 
Looiv  XIV.  ihid.  1040.  Bailies  the  attempts  of 
France,  to  divide  the  allies  ibid.  Espouse*  the 
princes*  Alary  of  England,  1031.  Endeavour*  10 
prevent  the  conclusion  of  peace,  by  attacking  the 
French,  1033.  Concurs  with  Leopold,  in  rousing 
the  spirit  of  Europe  against  Louis,  1046.  Obtains 
the  throne  of  Kngluno,  1048.  Assists  in  consoli- 
dating the  grand  alliance,  1051.  Oppose*  the 
French  in  the  Low  Countries,  1053.  Accepts  the 
overtures  of  Louis  1057.  1060.  Concludes  the 
peace  of  Ryswirk,  ibid.  Negotiations  relative  to 
the  Spanish  succession,  1098.  Partition  treaties, 
1098.  1103.  Acknowledges  Philip  V.  1113. 
Unites  with  the  emperor,  and  renews  the  grand 
alliance,  1 1 IS.  Death,  1190. 

prince  of  Orange  ; rai-ed  to  the  Stadtholdcr- 

aliip,  li.  343  ilia  character  and  opposition  to  the 
duke  ot  Cumberland,  344. 

Il'iiikWrirJ,  Arnold  of;  memorable  instance  of  bis  he- 
roism, at  the  buttle  of  Senipuch,  i.  158. 

H'irM,  dr;  exclude  the  House  ol"  Orange  from  the 
government  of  the  United  Provinces,  i.  1003. 
Assassinated.  1023. 

H'anm,  diet  of;  state  of  the  Lutheran  contro- 
versy, at  it*  commencement,  i.  462.  Treaty  of, 

ii.  297. 

B’rangff ; succeeds  Tnrstcmon  in  the  command  of 
the  Swedish  army,  i 941.  Carries  the  war  into 
Has  aria,  ibid.  Invades  Bohemia,  942.  Pene- 
trates again  into  Bavaria,  944. 

n’nurrfi,  general  ; defeats  the  army  of  the  empire  at 
Torgati,  ii.  441. 

Ximenes,  cardinal  ; governs  Spain  after  the  death  of 
Ferdinand  of  Arragon,  i.  449.  Dismissed  bjr 
Charles  V.  ibid, 

I’niio  ; conquered  by  the  allies,  i.  1189. 

1 umph,  Pasha ; bis  sucres*  against  Joseph  II.  ii.  616. 
Invade*  Temeswar,  ibid.  Disgraced  and  assasd- 
tinted,  622. 

Zapali.  John ; contest*  the  crown  of  Hungary  with 
Feidmand  I.  i.  552.  Supported  by  ihe  Turks, 
ilud.  Conclude*  the  treaty  of  Great  W’aradin  with 
Ferdinand,  and  obtains  the  waivodrshtp  of  Tran- 
sylvania. 359.  Hi*  marriage  and  death,  560.  Er- 
roneous account  that  lie  bequeathed  the  crown  of 
Hungary  to  Ins  infant  son,  ibid. 

Zatmar  ; peace  of  between  Joseph  II.  and  the  Hun- 
garinn  insurgents,  i.  1 253. 

Ziftlh  ; siege  of  by  Solyman  II.  i.  637. 

Zip':  lordship  of  fir-t  seised  by  the  Austrians  in  the 
partition  of  Poland,  ii.  501. 

Z isha,  oi  Jobu  of  Trocznow  ; heads  the  Hussites 

in 
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in  Bohemia,  i.  175.  Remark  on  his  name,  ibid, 
note.  Hu  condurt  in  the  war,  177.  Fortifies 
Mount  Tabor,  ibid,  ilia  death,  178.  note. 

Zug,  canton  of;  accedes  to  tbc  Helvetic  confederacy, 
I.  132. 

Zuingle,  introduces  llie  reformation  ih  Swi'trrland, 
i. ‘179.  His  dispute  with  Lutber,  491.  Killed  at 
the  battle  of  Cappel,  .'>04. 

Zurich,  citizens  of;  their  contest  with  I.uchtold  baron 
of  ltegrasburgh,  i.  14.  Chu.sc  Rhodolph  of  Haps- 
burgh  their  chief,  ibid.  Join  the  Swiss  confederacy. 
1 JO.  Iktiegcd  by  Albcil  duke  of  Austria,  132, 


13.7,  134.  Consent  to  an  accommodation  with 
Albert,  136.  The  treaty  broken  off  by  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Swiss,  ibid.  War  with  the  other 
Helvetic  states  for  the  succession  of  Toekcnburglf, 
231.  243.  Unite  with  the  emperor  Frederic,  247. 
Conclusion  of  hostilities,  251. 

Zr'mi,  count  ; his  brave  defence  of  Zigelh,  against 
.Solyman  the  Second,  i.  637. 

Zrini,  count,  ban  of  Croatia ; bis  disputes  with  Mon- 
tccuculi,  i.  994. 

Zrini,  couut  Peter  ; forms  a conspiracy  against  Leo- 
pold, i.  1070.  Executed,  1071. 
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Sheet  Map  of  the  County.  This  Work  contains  not  less  than  Ninety  Plates,  exclusive 
of  the  Map ; £.  4.  4 s.  Large  Paper,  £.7-  7 *• 

TRAVELS  in  POLAND,  RUSSIA.  SWEDEN,  and  DENMARK,  with  considerable 
Additions,  5 vols.  Svo.  5l& Edition,  £.2.  5s. 

Also  in  large  Paper,  3 vols.  4tOj.-IatliiA.Edtlion  is  given  a whole  length  Portrait  of 
the  Emperor  Paul  I.  in  his  usual  Costume;  it  was  engraved  from  an  original  Picture  in 
the  Possession  of  Lord  Whitworth,  late  British  Minister  at  the  Court  of  Petersburgb,  and 
the  Plate  destroyed  when  the  requisite  number  of  Impressions  had  been  taken  off. 

TRAVELS  in  SWITZERLAND  and  the  COUNTRY  of  the  ORISONS,  3 vols.  Svo. 
Fourth  Edition,  with  an  historical  Sketch,  and  Notes  on  the  late  Revolution,  £.  1.  4s. 

A few  Copies  are  printed  on  Royal  Paper,  Svo.  with  Smith’s  Views,  £.2.  2s. 

Also  in  2 vols.  Royal  Quarto,  with  the  Supplement,  £.6.  6s. — The  Supplement.  7s. 

Account  of  the  RUSSIAN  DISCOVERIES  between  ASIA  and  AMERICA.  To  which 
are  added,  The  CONQUEST  of  SIBERIA,  andThe  HISTORY  of  the  TRANSACTIONS 
between  RUSSIA  and  CHINA.  Fourth  Edition,  considerably  enlarged,  10s.  6d.  A 
few  Copies  in  Royal  Quarto,  £.3.  3s. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  ANECDOTES  of  HANDEL  and  SMITH,  4to.  with  Portraits  and 
select  Pieces  of  Music,  composed  by  J.  C.  Smith,  never  before  published.  Price,  on  fine 
Paper,  £.1.  4s.  and  on  common  Paper,  12s.  Published  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Smith's 
Relations. 

A SERMON  on  the  EXCELLENCE  of  BRITISH  JURISPRUDENCE;  preached 
before  the  Honourable  Sir  Francis  Bvllf.k,  Bart,  and  the  Honourable  Sir  Nash 
Grose,  Knt.  March  10,  1799*  *n  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Salisbury,  and  published  at 
their  request. 

EXPLANATION  of  the  CATECHISM  of  the  CHURCH  of  ENGLAND,  6d. 

An  ABRIDGEMENT  of  SECKEU’s  TRACT  on  CONFIRMATION,  3d. 
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